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Bei^g   the  Relative  Fart  of  it. 

Wherein  the  Intelligible  World  is  confider'd 
with  relation  to  Humsne  VnderjiMding. 
Whereof  Tome  Account  is  here  attempted 
and  pf opofed. 
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To  the  ,  Right  TVorJhipful  Sir 
Thomas  Cookes  Winford,  of 
Aftly  in  the  County  of  Wor- 
ceftcr,  Baronet. 

SIR, 

TH  E  Refpea  that  I  intend  You^ 
and  the  real  Honour-  that  I  do 
my  Self,  in  prefixing  yotir  Name  to  thefe 
Papers,  will,  I  hopej  excufe  my  Pre- 
fumption  in  waiting  upon  You  with*  fo 
mean  a  Prefent :  If  not^your  own  Gbod- 
nefs  I  am  perfwaded  will,  of  which  the 
greateft  Commendation  that  I  can  give, 
will  be  ray  Reliance  upon  it.  Should 
You  meet  with  any  thing  like  Entertain^- 
ment  here ,  I  fliould  be  well  pleafed, 
tho'  I  dare  riot  promife  You  any.  You 
are  defired,  Sir,  to  fit  down  at  a  Philo* 
fopl^ers  Table,  which  does  not  ufe  to 
be  either  very  nicely,  or  very  magnifir 
cently  fpread,  but  whofe  chief  Furni' 
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ture  is  Temperance  and  Frugality.  How- 
ever, if  you  can  Feaft  upon  ideas^  which 
andeed  is  Angels  Food,  perhaps  You 
may  not  rife  altog^tjier  Empty,  unlefs 
theCeieftial  Dieji/Mjfich  is  what  I  fear) 
be  rendered  lefs  acceptable  by  the  undue 
Management  of  the  Hand  that  prepares 
it. 

But  be  it  never  fo  well  prepared,  I 
know  fuch  Jded  Fair  is  too  thin  and 
aery  a  Repaft  for  moft  Palates,  next  kin 
indeed  to  what  they  call  a  JiKl?/^/^  Bait, 
and  fome  witty  Men  (as  they  think  them' 
f elves)  will  perhaps  afFed  the  recom- 
mending and  diftinguifliing  the  nipenefs 
and  juftnefs  of  their  Tafte,  bydifrelifli- 
ing it.  But  St.  jiufi'm^  who  had  a  Tafte 
as  nice  as  any  of  theirs,  will  not  ftick 
to  tell  them,  that  the  Doctrine  of  Ideas 
is  of  iuch  importance,  that  there  is  no 
being  Wife  without  it.  Tantavis  injdeis 
ronjiituitur^  ut  nifi  his  intelleMfSy  fapiens 
,ej[e  nemo  .^cjftt*  As  indeed  how  is  it 
ppffible  it  ihould  be  otherwife,  fince  as 
.Wifdom  is  founded  upon  Truth,  fo  the 
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Foundation  of  that  Truth  which  Wif- 
dom  contemplates,  is  laid  in  Ideas,  as  in 
this  S^ftem  you  wfll  find,  if  I  mii^ake 
not,  mfficiently  (hewn.  v 

As  for  the  mote  general  Prejudice 
that  may  lie  againf^  this  as  a  Metafhy/i* 
cd  Theory,  I  am  well  aware  of  it,  tho* 
not  fo  much  concerned  at  it,  as  being 
well  fatisfy'd  in  my  felf  of  the  great 
Value  and  high  hn^ttzno^  oi Metafhj- 
ficksj  notwithftanding  the  neglect  and; 
difufe,  if  not  contempt  of  it,  among' 
thofe  who  Ihould  be  better  Judges  of  the 
worth  of  things.  For  fure  the  Stream 
of  Philofophy  and  Divinity  too,  muft 
quickly  run  low,  if  not  fed  by  aMeta- 
physical  Spring.  And  indeed  I  muft  needs 
fay,  that  unlefs  it  be  the  Mathematical 
Sciences,  I  know  nothing  fo  fit  to  in- 
form, clear,  and  inlarge  the  Mind,  as 
true  Metafby/uhs^  which  may  be  called 
the  K^y  of  Knowledge,  and  is  of  it 
felf  a  kind  of  univerfal*  Science,  as  con- 
taining within  its  pregnant  Bofom  fuch 
general  Truths  as  may  ferve  forPrinci- 
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pies  to  the  particujar  Sdepces.  And  he 
deferves  not  the  N^^  of  a  Scholar,  at 
leaft  of  a  Divm'e  '6r 'Philofopher,  that 
is  not  competently  itlftraded  in  it.  The 
intereft  of  TriiTOe&Sfids  fo  much,  tho' 
perhaps  my  own  ma^  hot  advifc  nie  to 
urge  the  Matter  fo  far,  unlefs  the  fol- 
lowing Account  were  a  better  Specimen 
of  what  I  commend. 

But,Sir,fuch  as  itis,I  make  bold  to  put 
it  into  Your  Hands,  and  if  ¥oufind  no- 
thing worthy  of  Your  felf  in  it,  yet  be 
pleas'd  to  accept  of  the  goodWill,and  well* 
meanning  Endeavours  of  one, who  by  the 
very  Poverty  of  his  Prefent,  Ihews  how 
ambitious  he  would  be  to  ferve  You,  if 
he  had  any  thing  better  to  offer.  But  I 
fear  I  am  troulilefome,  and  fo  begging 
Your  Pardon  for  this  Interruption,  I 
take  leave,  being,  Sir,  with  all  Philo*' 
fophick  Truth  and  Reality, 

Tour  ^ry  humile 

and  reffeSiful  ServMt. 

>  i  » 

John  Norrjs. 
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IN  the  Conclufion  of  the  farmer  Fdrt  of  this 
Theory^  I  exfrefs^d  my  fe^  with  Come  fuf- 
fenfe  and  irrefolutiony  or  at  leajt  mth  jome  uncer-^ 
taintjy  phether  Ijbauld  proceed  further  in  it  my 
felfy  or  deliver  uf  the  Grounds  which  I  had  laid 
to  be  built  upon  by  fame  other  Hand.  And  aC'^ 
carding  to  .the  uncertainty  of  the  undertakings  fa 
wastheDdAy.  After  I  had  finijbedmy^rft  Part 
(it  being  Jo  miferably  abufed  and  dijguifed  by  the 
Errors  of  the  Ptefsy  I  may  awn  it  for  minej  I 
did  not  frefently  jet  about  this\y  but  ffent  fame 
time  in  taking  a  view  (fnty  great  andformidable 
^ubjeSty  before  t  advanced  to  lay,  a  clofe  Siege 
to  ity  as  the  Roman  General  did  before  the  Walls 
of  Jerufalem.  At  lengthy  f^M^  ^  filf  in  afs 
indifferent  State  of  Healthy  and  thinking  it  fity 
that  a  Syftem  already  carried  on  fo  far  would  re^. 
main  unfffifiedy  and  withal  deff  airing  of  its  being 
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ever  comple4ted  f^y  any  other ^  I  fet  mj  [elf  to  iti 
not  AS  s  Task  to  be  done  out  of  the  tvay  mth  Rid^- 
dMce  and  Diffatch  (for  Syfiems  are  not  made  uf  like 
,Sufts  of  Mourning)  but  taking  time  for  il .  I  tvent 
on  with  it  as  n?//)b.  Church- Work,  doing  it  by  little 
and  littUy  as  my  Health  and  JLeifure  rpould  jgi've 
me  l^ave.  Andrew  for  want  pf  a  better  Ha»dj  I 
do  here  frefent  it  to  the  Reader  fnijhed  with  my 
owny  thinking  it  better  fo  than  not  at  all. 

And  now  Reader  thoif  ha(l  (fuch  a  one  as  it  is) 
a  ferfect  and  epmpletp  Syjlem :  T^rfeSt  I  mean  s^s 
to  tm  Intirenefs  of  it^  as  having  now  in  tky  Hdnds 
both  the  Globes  of  the  Intelligible  World.  But 
as  for  any  other  PerfeSlion  ex  feci  it  noty  for  I  doi 
not  fret  end  to  it :  So  far  from  thaty  that  I  do  not 
think  it  comes  ufto  the  Idea  which  I  my  felf  hai/e 
of  ity  nor  has  all  the  PerfeStion  which  J  my  felf 
could  have  given  ity  if  the  Circumfiances  of  my 
Condition  did  more  favour  the  defignsofmy  Mind^ 
Thofe  who  enjoy  abundance  of  Leifurey  and  are  re- 
tired from  the  noife  of  the  Worldy  and  have  their 
Time  at  their  own  diffofal  (as  Religious  RerfonSy 
fellows  of  Co/lef^eSy  and  above  ally  frivate  Country 
Gentlemen)  am  whofe  firong  Admantin  Bodies  wilt 
indure  fo  much  Thought  and  Meditation  as  is  necef- 
fary  to  inlighten  their  Minds y  mayy  ifihey  have 
any  Oenius  to  ity  and  Cafacity  for  ity  do  great 
ThingSy  even  what  they  fleafe.  And  indeed  ^tis 
from  fuch  as  thefe  that  the  World  may  juflly  eX'- 
feil  themoft  conjiderable  Affifiance  toA^ards  the  dif-: 
tgvery  of  Truthy  and  the  imfropement  of  the  Sci- 
ences.   But  we  that  want  thefe  Adv  ant  ages y  who 
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hve  Parochial  Cures  to  attend  ufon^  whofe  Hands 
dre  fuSy  whofe  Engagements  great ^  tphofe  Inttrruf^ 
tions  fnanjy  who  live  in  Neije  and  Hurry y  much  tj 
others  J  and  little  to  ourfelves^  and  whofe  Time  k 
rendered  yet  morejborty  for  want  of  Healthy  it  may 
iej  to  imfloy  ity  we  mufi  do  not  as  we  wouldy  but  as 
m  cany  and  take  it  for  a  favour  if  the  World  w'lM 
At  all  confer  our  DifadvantageSy  and  make  any  al- 
lowance for  them  to  excufe  the  portnefscf  our  Per* 
formances. 

But  the  difficulty  of  the  Subjeft  is  to  be  regard^ 
edy  as  weU  as  the  dlf advantageous  Circumftances 
of  the  Writer.  And  if  that  may  be  admitted  its  sl 
favourable  Suggefliony  ferhafs  I  may  now  have  as 
good  a  Plea  as  ever  any  Writer  had:  For  fur e  m-- 
vet  was  there  any  Subject  of  a  more  abfira^ 
Nature y  ^nor  mam  of  a  larger  Comfafs,  For  the 
abfira£lnefs\ofity  had  I  the  MetaphyUcks  of  Men  and 
Angels y  I  could  here  imfloy  and  bury  it  aH-y  and 
for  the  Compafs  of  ity  could  I  live  till  the  Re^ 
volution  of  PiafeoV  Tear ,  J  could  never  hope  to 
wade  through  it.  Think  not  then  to  find  the  SubjeH 
here  exhat^^d ;  I  pretend  only  to  make  a  kind  cfa 
Vifto  into  the  Intelligible  Worldy  and  to  ha*t/e  opened 
fame  of  the  Head^-Fountains  of  this  great  Deep^ 
leaving  nry  contemplative  Reader  to  go  on  with  the 
Streams  of  it  in  his  own  private  Thoughts ;  ta 
which y  as  a  Suppliment  for  my  DefeSts  and  Omiffim 
onsy  I  leave  what  remains  untouched  of  this  im^ 
menfe  Subjeity  as  I  do  what  I  have  performed  in  it 
to  his  Pardon :  Whereof  I  arn  fenfible  J  Jball  have 
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hut  too  much  occafion^  fince  I  f»d  in  many  f  laces 
that  I  need  even  my  own. 

For  indeed  iphen  things  are  fo  very  Fine^  Sub- 
tile and  AhfiraBj  ^tis  a  hard  matter  to  be  always 
Clear  or  Intelligibkj  either  to  ones  felf^  or  toothers. 
Clear  in  ones  Conceptions^  or  Intelligible  in  ones 
Exfreffions  and  Refrefentations  of  Things.     Ani 
when  one  ufo  ofpre(?d  and  overlaid  with  abundance 
of  Mattery  as  info  copious  an  Argument  as  this  is  it 
mufi  needs  be^  that  one  can  hdrdly  fee  Wood  for 
TreeSy   to  think  <f  every  things   and  to  fet  everj 
thing  in  its  due  and  proper  Place  for  the  avoiding 
Confufion  and  Diforder^   and  to  fettle  and  difpofe 
the  Cardinal  Farts  in  an  orderly  Syflem^  according 
to  the  natural  Dependencies  of  one  thing  upon  ano* 
ther  y   is  a  Work  of  more  Trouble  and  Diffieulty 
than  Men  of  mere  Bookiih  Learning  V^/^  well  be  a- 
ware  of^  or  than  will  eaftly  be  imagii^d  even  by  the 
Thoughtful,  without  fome  Trial  and  Experience. 
Vpon  the  whole^  the  bejl  Judges  wiU  be  the  mofl 
fenfible  of  the  Difficulties  I  have  laboured  with  in 
this  Vniertaking  (as   knowing  hoip  hard  it  is  to 
write  weB  upon  any  Subje£fy  much  rnori  upon  pnefo 
abflrufe  0S  this  is)  and  accordingly  ^tis  froim  them 
that  /  pramife  my  f elf  mofi  Favour  and  equitable 
Allowance  in  [their  cenfures  of  it.    Perito  Judice 
nUiii  aquius.     And  ^iis  well  that  ^kill  snd  Favour 
go  together y  fince  we  treat  of  great  Things^  fuch  as 
'are  hard  to  conceive^  harden  to  expl(iiny 

I  do  not  pretend  t  a  the  Character  of  a  clear  Wrir 
tery  be^aufe  I  think  it  to  be  the  great efi  Ratifica- 
tion of  its  kind.    Or  if  I  could  pretend  to  it  in 
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A  Sermon^  or  Any  other  f  radical  Difcourfe^  or  e- 
njen  in  the  mAnagement  of  feme  ordinary  Churdi- 
Controverly  r^nere  the  Way  is  beaten  before  me^ 
And  little  jaUs  under  Conftderation  that  is  much 
out  of  ity  yet  I  jhpuld  not  he  forward  to  pretend  to 
it  here.  And  yet  as  Abjlrufe  4s  the  Argument  of 
this  Theory  iSy  and  as  defective  as  my  Abilities  are 
to  manage  it  as  it  deferves^  I  cannot  but  think 
hofvevery  that  by  Care  and  heedful  Attention  I  have 
exprefs  d  ntyfelf  fo  Intelligibly^  that  ^ny  Redder  of 
A  competent  APprehenfiohy  and  that  is  not  in  too  much 
hafl  to  be  at  the  end  of  the  Booky  may  make  a  jbift 
to  under fi and  me  in  fome  meafure^  and  that  becaufe 
J  find  I  underjland  my  f elf.  So  that  I  hope  there 
will  be  no  great  Difpute  about  tvhat  I  mean^  how-* 
ever  unfatisffd  any  may  be  about  theTru\h  of  what 
is  advAnc^d.  With  the  Commentators  of,  Ariftot^e, 
the  Truth  of  what  he  affirms  is  fuppofed^  and  all 
the  ^efiion  is  about  what  the  Philofopher  means. 
That^s  A  certAin  Argumepty  or  At  leafi.  a  Jlrong 
Prefumption  cf  an  obfcure  Writer  y  as^  the  other  is 
of  A  fuperfiitious  And  bigot  ted  Redder^  to  be  fp  de- 
voted  to  Humane  Authority  as  to  refi  and  acquiefce 
in  it  with  an  implicit  Faith.  ^Tis  enough  to  pay 
that  Deference  to  Scripture. 

I  fuppofe  my  Reader  to  be  fomething  acquainted 
mth  tie  Terms  of  Art ,  and  DiJlinHions  of.  the 
Schooly  whichy  for  the  fake  of  thofe  that  Are  noty 
J  JBould  not  have  ufed  fo  much  as  I  havey  tf  I 
had  knofwn  Anj  better y  or.  at  good  wherein  to  exprefs 
my  Senfey  or  iHujlrAte  the  Truth.  But  indeed  I 
do  not :  for  h<mw^  the  Phyfuksy  or  NAtural  Phi- 
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lofpfhy  of  the  Schools  does  not  fleafe  me^  as  pdrtly 
froceedin^  too  much  ufon  the  falje  and  confuted 
Ideas  ojSenfey  and  fartly  us  exflaimng  the  far- 
ticuUr  effeSfs  of  Nature^  bj  the  general  and  in^ 
determinate  Notions  of  Jure  Logick^  yet  f 
have  a  great  Value  and  tfieem  for  their  Met^^" 
phyficks,  and  for  their  Theology,.     And  tho^ 
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thers  too  curious  ani  intruding^  and  may  perhaps 
he  too  Elaborate  in  dijcujjing  the  former  ^  and  4 
little  too  bold  and  peremptory  in  the  determina^ 
tion  of  the  latter ,  ani  too  much  infiuenc'^d  by 
Authority  in  both  ^  yet  whatever  their  Matter  be^ 
their  Form  and  Method  is'  always  excellent  ^  ami  * 
the  Terms  whereby  they  exprefs  themfelves ,  mofi 
happily  (indeed  admirably^  fitted  for  the  tlluftra^ 
tion  and  compendious  Conveyance  of  their  Noti-^ 
ens  J  tho^  perhaps  every  one  that  ufes  them  may 
not  rightly  apply  them ;  nory  it  may  bey  they  4/- 
ip^s  themfelves.  And  indeed  I  am  pretty  much 
cf  Opiniony  that  nothing  of  any  moment y  either  in 
Philofophyy  or  in  Religiony  can  be  either  difiinSt-- 
ly  ftatedy  or  well  underjloody  without  the  help  of 
their  ttfefuly  I  might  Jay^  neceffary  DiflinBions  : 
Which y  whojoever  is  weU  inflruSled  iny  has  a  great 
advantage  oper  him  that  has  not  y  tho^  otherwife 
uever  fo  ingenious  \  wherecf  I  need  go  no  further  for 
an  In^ance  than  the  Controverfy  concerning  Li'^ 
herty  and  Necefjit^  between  Bijbop  Brarflhau  andr 
Mn  Hobbes :  who.  tho^  a  Man  of  fome  natural 
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Wit  4ni  TartSy  yet  for  want  of  Scholdjlick  Eiu-- 
tAtion  and  Learning^  ^as  extreamly  Confufidani 
Defective y  not  only  as  to  the  Truth  of r  his  No^ 
tions^  but  as  to  the  clear nefs  of  their  Delivery ^  and 
fo  upon  the  whole  became  a  cheap  andeafy  Triumph 
to  his  acute  and  learned  Adverfary^  But  whet ner 
J  ufe  the  Terms  of  the  School^  or  my  owny  my 
great  Endeavour  is  to  be  clear  and  intelligible ^  that 
thi  Readtr  may  comprehend  mj  Me^^ning  with  as 
little  Trouble  as  may  be^  for  fear  lefi  itjbould  not 
be  found  to  defer ve  a  great  deal. 

Not  that  I  think  Clearnefe  (as  great  a  Per^ 

fetfion  as  it  is  in  Writif^)  to  be  always  of  fuch 

advantageous  Confequence.      It  contributes  indeed 

,  to  the  Eafe  and  Pleafure  cf  the  Reader y  and  to  the 

greater   Perfection  of  the  Work    itfelf ,   but    the 

Writer  has   not    always    that  advantage    by  it. 

Thofe  who  write  in  the  Cloudsy  as  we  fayy  involv^ 

ing  their  Senfe  in  hard  Wordsy  as  the  Chymifisy 

or    fer flexing  it  with  ambiguous  ExfreffionSy   or 

who    keep    within  the  sphere  of  loofe  and   indef^ 

nite    Generalities  ,    effeciaUy.  if  they  have  fuch  s 

fiow   of  Words  as  to  draw  out  their    Periods  to" 

great  lengthsy  that  the  farts  of  the  Argument  may 

lie  at  a  difiance  from  one  another y  and  are  with^ 

alfo  much  Mafiers  cf  Style  as  to  give  their  Sen^ 

tences  a  tunable  turny   a  fmooth  Movementy    and- 

a  round  graceful  Clofe  y  *  they  have  the  haffinefs 

not  only  to  hide  their  Faults  (fnce  no  body  can  fie 

very  far  in  a  MiftJ  but  are  oftentimes  admired 

for  tmir  Prcfoundnefs.    They  walk  in  the  Nighty 

and  tbiP  for  that  Reafon  they  fiumble  ever  now 

and 
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4nithen^yetitfaffes  unobfer'vtdy  and  their  Dark^ 
nefs  is  .  their  frote^ion :    Whereas^   when  a  Man 
pyrites  clearly  and  difiinSlly^  and  explains  things 
of  great  Abjlrufity  upon  clear  and  intelligible  Frin-^ 
ciflesy  and  in  a  perfficuous  Manner  and  Method^ 
he  holds  out  a  Light    to  his  Reader  tpherebj  to 
difcover  his  own  Defeats  j    and  ^tis  then  eafie  to 
fee  whether  he  fucceeds  well  or  no  in  what  he  un^ 
dertakes :  For  when  ^tis  once  conceived  what  ^tis  a 
JMan  meansy  ^twiU  not  be  very  difficult  to  difcern 
whether  what  he  means  be  true.    So  that  a  Man 
that  Jhall  write  clearly ,    had  need   advance  that 
which  is  true  and  folid^  or  elfe  his  own  Light  will 
betray   him.      As  a  Man  that  has  a  light  Shop 
had  need  feB  good  Ware.    Clear  Writing  then  is 
»ot  always  the  bejf  Policy^  but  ^tis  the  befl  Ho^ 
fsefiy  and  Ingenuity^  and  that^s  better  than  Poli-^ 
cy^  or  all  the  falfe  Colours  of  a  corrupt  and  im- 
fofing  Eloquence. 
n      For  the  avoiding  of  which  I  have  thought  it 
convenient  to  ufe  great  plainnefs  and  ckafinefs  of 
^tyley  and  to  exprefs  my  felf  not  only  Scholajti^ 
cdlfyy  but  even  fometimes  Syllogiftically ,   as  be- 
ing not  out  of  conceit  with  SyUogifm,    notwith^ 
fianding  the  late  Addrefs  wherewith  a  weH  known 
Author  has  endeavour'* d  to  difparage  it^  and  bring 
it  into  difefleem  :  Which  indeed  feems  not  nmch  lefs 
paradoxical  and  furprizing  than  to  fpeak  againji 
Reafoning  itfelf:  For  what  is  Syllogifni  but  on- 
ly  a  more  recoUeBed  and  exprefs  way  of  Reafon* 
i^,  the  putting  together  all.  the  parts  of  an  Argu^ 
menty  and  nothing  but  thofe  PartSy  and  that  in  their 

due 
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duefcrm  mi  Order.  ^To  Syllogize  is  4/^  Arith- 
metical Term  fignifying    the  making   up  \of  ah 
Actount^  or  the  CoteStion  of  the  [urn  of  [ever d 
Numbers^  vohentey  h  an  aPt  TraduStion  it  is  af- 
plied  tofignifie  that  form  of  Argumentation^  xvhichy 
for  the  Proportion  it  hears  to  it^   we  call  hi  the 
Name  of  Syllogifin,   for  Syllogifm  is  a  fort  of 
Numeration ;  that  isy  it  is  that  in  Reafoning  or 
Logicky  iphich  Addition  is  in  ArithmetickyViz. 
The  laying  together^  or  affembling  the  particular 
fums ,   and  thence  deducing  the  fum  total  or  fro* 
daii^  of  the  rphole.     The  Particular  Sums  or  h 
temsy  arefthe  Premifes  or  the  fum  Total  refulting 
frbm  them^  is  the  Conclujion.    Whtch^  tho^  poten^ 
tiaBy  in  the  Premifes^  as  the  fum  T&tal  is  in  the 
particular  fums^  yet  is  really  difiinSt  from  them^ 
and  indeed  more    than  the  fum  Total   is  from 
the  Items  \    the  difiinHion  here    being   only  for^ 
maly  whereas  the  Conclujion  is  a  propojition  really 
Aifiin&  fr&m  the  PremifeSy  as]  having  but  one  on- 
ly Term  in  common  with  each  of  them.    To  talk 
againji  Syllogifm  therefore  in  Keafoningy  is  like 
talking  againji  Addition  in  Numbringy  or  cafi- 
ing  Account.    And  a  Man  cannot  talk  rationaffy 
againfi  ity  without  the  praBical  ContradiSlion  of 
falling  into  ity  Rnce  ^tis  that  whereof  all  rational 
Difcourfes  confijty  and  into  which  it  \  finally  refolves : 
For  there  is  nothing  JlriBly  rational  in  any  Dif^ 
courfe  but   what  is  either   a  premife  of  one  fort 
cr  other y  or  a  Conclufion.    And  whatever  upon  a 
due  fecretion  or  feparation  is  found  to.  be  neither 

of 
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if  the  fry  whatever  Figure  it  may  .othrrPife  Aem 
tomakey  or  of  xphAt  M^fe  Joever  it  may  reafiybein 
other  reffe^s  (as  Definitionsi  and  Diftinftiohs /c?r 
the  right  fiatingof  the  thing  in  Queftion^jyivmo^x 
for  the  more  dijtinit  and  orderly  proceeding  in  it) 
is  yet  the  Account.  So  that  ?^^  Syllogifm  ,  at 
hafi  materially  conftdered^  i)  fo  much  of  the  very 
thence  of  Reafoningy  that  '^tis  imfcSible  to  dij- 
courfe  rationally  out  of  it.  '^Tis  true  ind^edy  the 
farts  may  not  he  all  exfrefiy  fet  dorvny  nor  thofe 
that  arey  duly  ranged  and  dijfofed  in  their  frofer 
Order  (n>hich  is  att  the  difference  that  I  know  be- 
trveen  a  rational  Difcourfe  at  largey  and  a  formal 
SyllogilmJ  hut  then  what  is  wanting  in  each  of 
thefey  muft  be  mentaUy  fufpliedy  or  elfe  the  Ar£U- 
ment  is  imprfeUt  j  and  if  it  be  fuffliedy  then   tis 

■A  Syllogifm. 

All  the  Que fi ion  here  wiU  he  whether  a  Conclu^ 
fon  may  not  immediately  follow  upon  the  fremifd  of 
one  tingle  Vropfttion.  i  his  indeed  feems  to  be  fa' 
^our^d  by  the  ordinary  way  of  fpeakingy  as  wheA 
we  fayy  that  thiL  or  that  is  the  Conference  of  this 
ot  th^  'Principle  \  and  fo  the  fore^deftgmd  Author 
feems  1 6  intimatey  when  he  teh  u^y  That  to  infer 
is  nothing,  but  by  vertue  of  one"  Pi^opofitioo 
laid  do'wti  ^s  true,    to  draw; in  aijothcr  as 

true.      And  the  In  fiances  he  gi^es  of  Reafoningy 
are  of  this  kihdy  as  confining  of  Inferences  deduc- 
ed from  fingle   Principles.    But  m  far  as   I  un-., 
derfiand  whfLt  belongs  to  Reafoning   (which  fer^ 
haps  I  Am,  now  egnmncing  the  WprTd  is  hut  little) 
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there  can  be  no  Confequence  juflh^  drdvpn  from  one 
folitarjf  Propofitibn.     There  p^ifji  be  two  Premifes 
tojkpport  i  Conclujion^  underwood  at  lea^  ^f^ot 
exprejjid^  And  that  for  thk  cltaY  Reafon^  becauje 
the  truth  of  the  Conclujion  as  4  C^nclnfion^   or  the 
force  of  the  ISation  depending]  up^on  the  Union  or 
Argreenient  which  each  of  the  eJktreums  has  with 
that  intermediate  Idea  to  wBich)^  as  to  d  common 
Meajiire^  they  are  applied  (for  even  according  to 
our  Author^  'tis  b/vertue^ the  perceived  Agreed- 
men  t  of  thk  Idea  with  the  Extreams^  that  the  Ex^ 
treams  are  concluded  to  agree  amoHg  themjelves} 
there  if  d  necejfity  that  each  of  them  Jhonld  be  di^ 
jlinlitjf  applied  to  it^  that  fo  from  their  agreement 
Tpith  ity  they  mdy  appear  to  affreewith  one  another. 
And  the  femral  Application  of  thk  middle '  Idei 
to  each  of  the  Extreams,  makes  the  two  Propofir 
tions  antecedent  to  the  Conclujion ^  which  accordhgr 
ly  toe  call  Premifes.    But  an  injlanci  in  Geome- 
try  Cwhich  indeed  k  the  beji  iLogick)  will  fit^r 
ciently  clear  thk  Matter.     In  every  Triangle  the 
greatefi  Angle  k  oppofed  to  the  gredtejh  Side^  let 
that  be  the  Proposition.     Now  from  thk  Prifpojh- 
tiotfy  which  k  the  ninteenth  ^^Euclid,  it  mdyb^ 
faid  to  follow^  and  'tk  a  Corollary  which  a  Mathe- 
mgtician  of  note  draws  from  /?,  that  if  from  a  Point 
out  of  a  right  Une^  one  draws  upon  thk  Line  as 
many    rigU  Lims  as  one  pU4/is  ^    as  Juppofe 
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AB,  AC,  AD,  AE,  one  »f 
'  vehichj  ntmely,  AB  k  Perpen- 
diaiUr,thk  PerpendicuUr  ■mil 
bf  th  Udfi  orjhortefi  of  thent 
dll,  fifice  it  Pill  he  oppoftdto^ 
orjitfldin  an  AeuteAngle^fuch 
as  C,  D,  md  E,  *U  of  tbeet 
tre;,  whtrem  the  et&trs  mil  be 
ofpefed  to,  or  fitfidin  a  right 
t-  L»  *.  B  j„^^^  y^^f,  ^  ^  g^    TlK/nm 

fff  which  Argummt  is  in  efftU  thki,  That  if  the 
ledfijidt  which  is  oppofedto  the  lu^  Angle,  thve- 
pre  Ah  k  the  tedjijide ;  or,  to  take  the  Minor 
inflead  of  the  Major,  AB  k  oppofid  to  the  teajl 
Jingle,  and  therefrre  AB  k  the  teafi  fide  i,  which 
Jeentj  a  Conjequeneedrawn  from  oite  omy  Propofition. 
Butf  'fk  plaihy  that  thk  it  an  iaper^  Arfftment, 
tmlefs  wore  is  tmderfiood  than  is  few  expre^d  : 
And  that  t§  make  it  perjiS  and  conehfive,  it  mujl 
be  reduced  to  this  or  the  liko  Form,  That  is  the 
teafi  pde  which  Is  oppofed  to  the  ieaji  An^.  Bnt 
AB  is  oppofed  to  the  leafi  Angk^  as  htiag  op- 
pOfed  to  an  Actite  one,  C.  TberepH  AB  is  the 
'hafi  fide  ;  nheribj  it  appears,  that  tho*  ix  a 
popular  way  offpeakhig,  a-  Confeqttence  may  be /aid 
to  pHow  upon  one  Propofition,  aslttpt^  the -main 
Ground  upon  rthich  the  Argument  that  proves  or 
ififirs  it  may  be  binlt,-  yet  aaatha  mufi  be  added 
to  it  bepre  it  aSnatly  and  truly  does  or  can 
fellow.  And  rehen  it  is  added,  then  what  is  the 
Armmeni  but  a  Syllogiftu?  Againfi  which  therefore 
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it  mufi    be  eisctream  Abfurditj  for  any  Man  tg 
fretend  to  write. 

But  what  /ball  we  fay  to  the  Confequence  of  an 
Hypothetical  Sy][og\i^m  ^  is  jiot  th^t  a  Confequence 
from  one  fingle  Principle  f  No  fuch  Matter.  Such 
a  Confequence  is  no  Confequence  at  all^  but  only  s 
Profoptiony  declaring  that  fuch  a  thing  would  foU 
low  if  fuch  a  Condition  were  fut ;  But  then  till  it  be 
put  J  that  isy  till  another  Propofition  be  addedy  there 
is  actually  no  Confequence^  but  only  an  Affirma* 
tion  that  if  it  were  put  :^  fuch  would  be  the  Confe-* 
quence  of  it.  So  that  what  is  here  called  a  Confe* 
^u€»cey  is. indeed  only,  a  Hypothetical  Propofition^ 
or  a»  A0irma$ion  of  a  Conditional^  the  connexion 
not .  Jyinfg  between  thefubje^  and  the  fimple  Attri^ 
butey  hut  between  the  fubjeit  and  the  complex  At^ 
tribute^  or  intire  Cmdit tonal ^  ds  I/bew  at  large 
in  my  former ,  PArt.  And  this  appears  from  the 
denial  of y  or  contradiSliQn  to  fuch  a  Confequence. 
For  wnat  is  it ,  that  we  then  deny  or  co;ttra4^£i  ? 
Not  the  Part  foUmingy  upon  the  Conditiony  buf 
the  intire  Conditional  stfelf  We  fay ^  it^edr^  Ne- 
gatur  Cooiequentia^  but  we  mufi  hS^ppsf^dtp 
de$gi  the  fame  that  we  contrudi&y  and ^t be  Coji^ 
trsdiilion ,  as  every  Lpgici4n  kpows  offers  the 
whole  ConditionaL  For  we.contradiSi  here,  with  a 
Noaii,  which  plainly  jbewf  that  there  the  Affirma- 
tiofi  mufi  properly  be  under fiood^  to  He.  A^dfo  alfgy 
mhfn  fuch  a  Copfequence  is  provedy  the  Enfhyme- 
matical  wag  ofprpving  it  Jbei^sthe  fapre :  For  '^tis 
n<ft  nm  a&n4t  Confequence y  or  the  P.art  following 
upon  th^  Conditiony  that  is  pretended  to  be  pr^qv^dy 
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hut  the  intire  Conditional  itfelf.    What  we  then 
frove  is  not  any  Confequence  that  aStuaUy  is^  but 
a  Propofition^  declaring  a  Confequence  that  would 
be  upon  fueh  a  Condition.     As  to  return  to  our 
Geometrick  Infiance :  If  A  B  be  oPPofed  to  the 
leafi  Angle^  then  AB  is  th^  leaft  fide.    Suffofe 
any  one  fo  deny  this  Confequence   (as  we  ufually 
fpeaky  tho^  indeed  we  fbould  more  properly  fay  ^  this 
Propofition)  what  is  it  that  I  am  to  Prove  ?  Not 
furely  that  A  Bis  the  leafl  fide^  btft  the  intire  Con^ 
ditionaly  that  if  it  be  oppofed  tathe  leajl  Angle^ 
that  then  it  is  the  leajl  fide.    What  I  am  to  prove 
is  the  whole  Conditional^  the  part  following^  or  that 
would  follow  upon  the  Condition^  being  Jiill  left  in 
fufpsnfe.     For  thus  my  Proof  proceeds :  The  leaji 
fide  is  oppofed  to  the  leajl  Angle ;  therefore  if  A  B 
he  oppojed  to  the  leafi  Angle^  then  A  B  is  the 
leafi  fide :  If  it  be^  but  whether  it  be  or  nOj  is 
the  buftnefs  of  another  Propofition  tojheWy  and  till 
that  be  done^  nothing  a^ually  follows  ;  but  things 
hang  in  the  fame  fufpenfe  as  before  :  By  which  it 
clearly  appears^  that  the  Confequence  (as  ^tis  caU 
led)  of  an  Hypothetical  Syllogifin  is  not  properly 
an  aHual  Confequence^  that  is  a  Propofition  aBu^^ 
ally  following  from  fomething  premifed^  but  only  a 
fingle  Propofition  declarative  of  a  Confequence  that 
would  follow  upon  fuch  a  Pofition.     Which y  by  the 
way  J  I  take  to  be  the  Reajbn  (or  elf(  I  am  not 
Logician  enough  to  affign  any)  why^  tho^  the  Con- 
clufion  of  a  Syllogifm  may  not  be  denied^  yet  the 
Confequence  of  it  may.     Buty  I  fray^  why  fo  ? 
Is  ngf  a  Confequence  and  a  Conclufion  of  the  fame  ? 
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TeSy  an  a£fual  Confequence  is^  for  what  is  a  Con" 
clufion  but  A  ProfoRtion  foUomng  upon  Premifesr 
And  therefore  if  the  Confequence  of  fuch  a  SyUo- 
gifol  were  an  actual  Confequence ^  it  ought  no  more 
to  be  denied  than  the  Conclufwn^  but  rather  the 
Premifes  ufon  which  it  defends :  ]But  then  this /hews 
flainly  that  it  is  not.  And  indeed^  the  true  Reafon 
that  jujiifes  the  denial  of  fuch  a  Confequence^  I 
take  tc  be  this^  That  the  confequence  of  aHjfothetical 
Syllogifin  if  con^dered  not  m  an  aBual  Confequence y 
but  a^  a  bare  Profopionytho^  cf  a  fartituUr  KJnd  or 
'Form  :  And  His  nqfirangt  thingfot  aProfojition  to  be 
denied.  Fron^aM  which  it  is  clear ^  tha^the^  Cenfe^ 
quence  ^ml^fothetic^Syllogifmyisi^  aShw- 
at  Confequence  as  i^onci$i^n  is  (for  thenifvhuldie 
ndtnore  to  be  denied  than  alConcMfion)but  only  a  hare 
Enuntiationy  tiS  the  Hyf&thefis  befutyand  when 
it  is  futy  then  indeed  there  will  be  an  aifual  Can^ 
fequenite:  But  not  from  one  Prdfofitiony  for  then 
there  wiB  he  another  added  to  ity  and  a  Confequence 
from  twt)  Proportions  fremifedy  is  the^very  thing 
pfhich  m  cau  a  Syllogifm,  out  of  which  therefore 
tberjt  if  no  a^ual  Confequence  to  be  found  (for  the 
true  Confequtacp  cfan  Hypothetic k  Syllogifm, 
phaf  isy  that  which  d0uaffy  andr^aHy  foHows^  is  no 
other  than  the  Conclufion^  nor  conjequemly  any 
e^e&u^  Arguing  or  Reafoning ;  and  therefore  for 
any  Man  to  pretend  to  imfloy  his  Reafon  to  the  dif 
faragement  of  that  whereiny  and  whereby  all  true 
Reafiming'  frocetds^  nmfi  needs  be  an  odd  and  'a  bold 
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Not»  as  to  the  ufefulnep  of  SyDogifm,  I  might 
fay  A  great  dedl^  but  touching  upoff  it  here  only  tn^ 
paflant,  /ball  but  juji  glance  at  a  few  Confidera^ 
tions.  As  I  ft.  That  it  fbortens  and  draws  toge^- 
ther  our:  'view  of  things^  and  brings  a  large  Field 
of  Truth  under  a  narrow  comfafs.  This  we  look 
upon  as  the  great  advantage  of  Algebra,  that  it 
teaches  us  the  way  to  abridge  our  Ideas^  whereby 
the  Capacity  of  the  Mind  is  inlarged  for  the  dif^ 
covery  of  fuch  compounded  Truths ^  as  atfrjl  view 
appear  incontprehenfible.  For  indeed  the  leaving 
cut  fuch  things  as  would  needlefy  fill  and  difirafi 
the  Attention  of  the  Mind^  is  equivalent  to  the 
inlarging  of  its  Capacity ;  it  being  to  all  intents  of 
Vijion  the  J  ame  thing  J  whether  the  fight  be  carried 
further  J  andfpread  wider  ^  or  iheprojpeSt  be  brought 
nearer  home  and  made  more  contracted.  But  then 
this  J  in  its  proportion  f  is  as  true  of  Syllogifm. 
Then  again^  as  it  contraHs  the  fubjeS  of  our  Con^ 
femplatioffy  fo  it  ferves  2dly,  as  a  meafure  to  us 
in  the  management  and  dijpofdl  of  our  Thoughts 
in  our  Reafonings  and  Dijcourfes  to  others^  where-* 
in  we  cannot  otherwife  avoid  Confufion  and  Dif^ 
order ,  than  by  confidering  what  the  Conclufion  is 
v^hich  we  fpould  prove^  by  what  mediums  we  would 
•prove  it^  and  to  which  part  of  the  Argument^  whe- 
ther Major  or  Minor  ^  or  Conclufion^  this  or  that 
particular  part  of  our  Difcourfe  relates ;  fo  that  tho^ 
our  Difcourfe  be  not  laid  out  in  the  exalt  formality 
^Syllogifm  (which  ordinarily  to  affeSty  would  per  ^ 
haps  favour  a  little  too  mtich  of  School-Fedantry) 
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jet  we  Jbouldbave  a  kind  of  a  fyllagifiicd  Plan 
b^ore  usy  that  fo.  in  every  Stage  of  our  Difcourfe 
tve  may  know  where  about  we  are^  and  what  we  are 
doing.  But  tbenhaSkly^  as  it  regulates  our  om^ 
Jo  it  will  ferve  as  a  meafure  whereby  to  judge  of 
the  Difcourfes  of  others.  For  faffing  a  right  Judg- 
ment  upon  which^  we  muft  conftder  what  the  Con- 
clufion  is  which  they  ojfer  to  frove^  what  the  Pre- 
futfes  are  whereby  they  frove  ity  and  whether  fuch 
Fremifes  do  indeed  prove  fuch  a  Conclufion.  And 
indeed  I  know  no  better  way  to  form  a  right  Judg'- 
ment  of  any  Difcourfe ;  or^  to  prevent  our  being 
impofedupon  by  the  plaufible  fourijb  of  a  long  Ha- 
rangue, than  to  reduce  it  toSyUogiim.  For  then 
you  wiUfee  all  the  parts  of  the  Argument  in  Minia- 
ture, what  truly  helot^s  to  ity  and  ^hat  is  fut  in 
only  for  Shew^  Pomp^  Amufementy  and  every  part 
in  its  proper  Place  and  Order},  and  withal  what  Con^ 
nexion  one  part  hof  with  another^  which  is  the  bejl 
way  that  I  know  of  whereby  to  judge  of  the  whole. 
Whereby  if  may  appear  that  there  is  fome  other  ufe  of. 
Syllogifm  than  what  the  Author  is  pleafed  to  men^ 
tiony  VIZ.  That  the  chief  and  main  Ufe  of  it  is 
in  the  Schools,  where  Men  are  allowM  without 
Shame  to  deny  the  Agreement  of  Ideas  which 
do  manifeftly  agree,  Which  Refe^ion  perhapf  if 
neither  fo  True^  nor  yet-  fo  Pertinent  as  it  Jhould 
be^  Not  fo  true^  fince  by  the  Laws  of  Argumenta^ 
tion^  the  Refpondent  is  notfo  at  liberty  to  deny  wh^t^ 
ever  comes  in  bis  way ;  but  that  in  certain  Cafes 
(whereof  the  denial  of  a  manifefi  Truth  is  gne)  he 
P^^  he  iujll^f  required  tg  affign  4  Rfafiinfor  it,    Nor 
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Jetfo  n/erjfpertiwnt :  F^rpnfe^as  is  ^mi  hnmn]  fhefe 
ScfioUfiUk  Engiigementf  are  inunded  for  trial  and 
Exereife-pike^  ds  pkH  ds  for  the  DifcOzreiy  of  Truths 
J  fee  not  rvhere  the  Harm  or  Shame*  of  it  lies^  ify  as 
theOffomnt  argues  agai^ft  sfUinTruth^ofee  whether 
the  Reffondent  CM  defend  it  \  Jo' the  Reffondent 
fijould  befometimes  allorv^d  the  liberty  tpde^y  a  f  lain 
Truth  (pffpofing  it  not  to  he  fo  plain  or  to  he  uma^ 
fabk  offroof)  to  fee  if  the  Offbnent  tan  jfrove  it. 
So'thjf  this  RefieBion^  feems  not  very  jufk  §r  fair. 
But  enough  of  this  Matter j  unlefs  I  bai\>c capon  to 
tr^at  more  frofeffedly  of  it. 

There  is  a  raff  age  in  the  former  Party  vifhich  th(f^ 
othermfe  clear  enough  in  it  felf\;  may  yetferhafs  re^ 
quire,  a  little  farther  clearing^  becauji^f  a  School-- 
ObjeSiion  v^ich  feems  to  brujb  hard  againjt  it.  ^Tis 
where  I  refrefent  the  Xiy©*,  as  concurring  in  the 
Work  of  the  Creation^  not  Jo  froferly  by  way  of  a 
firi&  Efficiency,  ofijway  of  a  Rule  €v  Exemplar. 
Now  this  ferhaps  may  be  thought  to  ciafl^  mtha  ri'^ 
ceiv^d  Rule  in  Drvinity.  The  Rule'  isj '  That  the 
Works  of  the  Trinity  which  are  ^vithout,  are  undi^ 
vided;  which  feems  to  imply ^  that  thefe  that  are 
within  are  on  the  contrary  divided.  The  ground  of 
which  Difference  Itaketobethis^ '  That  in  thofe  Ope-» 
rations  whith  are  within  the  formal^  Principle  of  the 
Operation^  is  not  the  Nature^ .  but  the  Pirfon*  And 
becaufe  the  Perfons  are  difiin&y  therefore  the  Opera^ 
tions  are  alfo  divided.  Andfo  we  fay y  the  father 
generates^*  and  not  the  Son  \  asidthe  Son  is  genera-^ 
tedy  and  not  the  Father.  But  now  in  thofe  Opera^ 
tions  which  ajte  without ^  and  terminate  in:  th%  Crea^ 

turt\ 
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ture^  there  the  Principle  (f  Operation  u  the  Deity  it 
felfy  or  the  whole  Divine  Nature-^  and  confequentlj 
tvery  Ferfon  tnufi  he  jointly  center rf  A  in  them^  anJL 
that  becaufe  every  ^Ferfon  equally  communicates  in 
that  Divine  Nature.  But  what  then?  Tho^  they 
all  jointly  concur  y  yet  there  is  no  nec^ty  by  virtue 
of  this  Rulej  or  any  other ^  that  I  l^now  of,  that  they 
jbould  all  concur  after  the  fame  ma,nner.  Noy  thi? 
they  have  the  fame  external  Work  in  common  hetweem^ 
themy  becaufe  of  the  Unity  of  their  Ejfence;  yet  the 
manner  of  their  Concurrence  in  it  may  be  different^ 
according  to  the  Dijlincfion  of  their  perfonal  Fro^ 
ferties.  As  appears  plainly  in  the  great  Work  of 
Jlfifi^V  Redemption,  which  tho^  as  much  aW^rk 
without  as  the  Creation,  and  confequently^  by  vir^ 
tue  of  our  Schoot'-Maxim^  as  much  undivided,  that 
is  y  as  equally  common  to  all  the  Perfons  of  the 
GocUhead;  yet  ^tis  well  known^  and  mufi  be*  allow-- 
edy  that  they  concurred  in  it  very  differently^  one 
after  one  manner j  and  another  after  another ^  ac^ 
cording  to  the  Order  and  Oeconomy  which  each  Per'* 
[on  has  in  peculiar  to  him f elf  in  the  fame  Di'Vine 
Nature.  So  that  there  is  nofuch  great  Difficulty  in 
this  Matter  as  may  appear  at  iirft  fight ^  and  I  be'* 
lievenogood  School'Divine  will  have  any  Co^en^ 
tion  with  me  about  it. 

Neither y  I  hope^  will  it  be  thought  flrange  that 
in  this  Prefent  Part  I  make  the  K6y©-  of  St.  John 
to  be.  the  fame  with  Solomon V  Wifdom.  And 
to  this  purpofe  J  here  further  remark^  befides  what 
is  there  alledged  for  ity  that  it  feems  not  umeafo^^ 
able  to  fuppofey  that  St.  John  iy  his  KoyQ"  (fiiice 

•  he 
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be  fstis  Co  direSljfy  andy  as  it  tvere^  ahruftly  ufon 
ity  and  J  ays  withal  no  more  €f  it)  did  intend  to  ex^ 
frefs  a  Notion  or  DoStrine  that  was  before  received 
tj  th  Jewiih  Churchy  and  contained  in  the  Scriptures 
if  the  Old  Tejtament.  Andy  if  foy  it  will  be  mofi 
reafonable  to  fuffojey  that  it  was  therein  contained 
under  the  Term  of  Wildom,  which  occurs  fo  often 
in  the  Writings  ^  Solomon,  the  Pfalms,  and  elfe^ 
wherey  there  being  no  other  thai  carries  fo  near  an 
Jffinity  with  it.  And  that  St.  John  did  chufe  to 
€X^efs  this  old  Doctrine  by  the  word  Xoy©*  as  being 
m  Tethnological  Term  well  known  among  the  Jews 
Qrobably  from  the  Writings  of  Philoj  at  that  time. 
And  herein  I  have  Concurring  with  ^^>  the  verj 
Learned   Author  of  the  "judgment  of  the  antient 

JewifliC/S^ii^rffli^^/^^^^Unitari' 

the  anSt  Jew.  ^^s*  It  t:annot  be  danied, /iji 
5fhChui;ph,Page  hcy  that  St.  ^f^ir*  being  One  ofthc 
(as  I  think;  i62.  Citcumcifion,  did  write  with  an 
cfpecial  refpeft  to  the  "Jewsy  that  they  might 
underftand  him,  and  receive  benefit  by  it.  And 
therefore  it  cannot  be  doubted  but  that  when 
he  called  Jefus  Chrift  the  Xoy©*,  he  ufed  a  word 
fhfat  was  commonly  known  among  the  "^ews  of 
thofe  times  in  which  he  lived.  Other  wife  if 
he  had  ufed  this  word  in  a  fenfe  not  common- 
ly known  to  the  "Jewsy  he  would  have  fignifi- 
ed  to  them  that  new  Idea  he  had  a^ed  to 
it* 

1  am  not  ignorant  that  the  fuccefs  of  Books  de- 
fends not  only  upon  the  Judgments  of  the  Writersy 
but  alfo  upon  jhe  ^Ulifc^tions  m  th^  J^eaders, 

4n^ 
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And  tho^  fkere  m^  h  mAfff  mme  Mfahlt  Itthien 
than  good  Writers^  there  hHng  na^fo  mnth  rei/uir^ 
id  for  the  pfw^  as  f^  the  Tatter  y  yet  when  ^tis 
confldered  hm  Mem  Affe^ims  do  betray  their  Under ^ 
ftandings^  land  Imp  far  Mm  are  under  the^Fower  of 
thefe  AffecHons  ;  and  that ^  the?  they  read  mth^Hmt 
Eyes^  and  conceive  with  their  Vnd^ftahdingsyy^t 
they  judge  sGM  give  feMencifgeneraltf  by  ^their  P/^ 
jions  and  Prejudices ;  and  confedering  again  how  ^va^ 
rious  thefi  We  in-differem  Men^  '^tis  not  eaftet^  fft^ 
fage  from  the  ^intrinjiekWwth  6r  Quality  (f.  imy 
Booky  what  thefmikne  of  it  ^iH  ie/rh^  Jlccounp 

p^hi€h  Moiifieur  de  Launoy  gives  us  <cf  th^va^igm 
Fortune  of  Ari&ctle  in  rhe  far'iCi^n  Jciul^^  is  a 
fufficimt  infiime  cf  this.  Tho^  ufon  }he  tekok^  I 
unn^  but  '^fhink  that  An^mWs  Books  have  had 
^otry  good  Fmune^  How  this  may  ffeed  in  the 
World  is  (fiefs  C&nfequemey^  thd^  perhap  4)f  more 
hazard^  ij^rHft^  df  its  iht^kneting  fo  many  Pre-- 
judkesy  and  its  appearing  iffdn  Age  offomuchfne-^ 
mfs  and  exaStftefs^  So  that  I  have  at  onc^  bdpii  old 
Prejudices,  and  new  Light  to  contend  with.  *  ^  T/V  i 
great  difddv^ntage  td  (on^^  Abroad  in  d  difiWHing 
Age.  Mar^  thif^s  that  ivere  written  fcrma^y  when 
the  Chanel  of  Learning  was  at  a  tow  Ebby  being 
then  well  received  and  thought  ionfiderable^  by  reafon 
of  their  CoiilparatiV^e  Eminence,  have  iiv'^d  upon 
the  fame  Stoc^k  of  Reputation  everfnte,  andretdin'^d 
that  Credit  afterwards  which  they  happened  to  have 
at  their Jiffi  Delivery  \whichjf  they  were  now  to  make  , 
their  firjl  apfeatance  into  the  Worlds  'Would  noty 
I  am  conMent:^  be  fo  much  admired.    And  I  am 

of. 
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tf  Qfinion^  thAt  ftw  things  of  the  Afftients^  except 
their  Poetry  anX their  Oratory,  if  they  were  now 
frfi  to  fee  the  Light  mthout  our  knowing  the  true 
DAte  ^  their  Age^  would  relijb  over  ana  above  mth 
MS.  iutthe  fingle  Prejudice  of  th^t  reconfiles  u^  to 
thew^ 

)  • 

•— -^-Meliora  Dies,  utvina,  Poemata  reddltt 

* .  •  •     • 

Hot^  far  this  frefent  Treatife  needs  the  Favour 

an£  courteous  Acceptance  of  the  Puhlicky  I  am  fuf^ 

fcientfji  fenfihle-^  hut  how  far  it  may  deferve  ity  it 

belongs  to  others  to  judge  y  thtP  perhaps  not  to  Jo 

-'maft^  fts  wiU.     All  that  I  can  fayjor  it  iSy  that  I 

haveinquir*dcarefutty  after  the  Truth^  dndamrea- 

iy  to  Correct  whatever  IfbaU  fnd^  contrary  Jto  it. 

As  thinking  it  as  much  helow  the  Ingenuity  of  a  Man 

to  refolve  to  defend  with  pertinacious  Animofity  what 

Jhe  has  once  erroneoujly  faid^  as  above  the  prtfent 

Condition  (f  Mortality  never  to  fall  into  any  Mijtakes. 

This  being  the  iirjl  time  (as far  as  I  know)  that 
this  J^ypothefis  hai  appeared  in  the  form  of  a  Syftem, 
it  mayy  upon  that  account j  have  fome  Pretence  to 
hope  for  a  kind  and  candid  Reception  :  Whichy  if 
it  meets  withy  perhaps  I  may  be  encouraged  to  trouble 
the  Worldy  once  more y  upon  a  SubjeSf  of  more  gene^ 
rat  concernment ,  fis  thff^king  it  of  the  foonefi  to 
leave  off  Writing  at  an  Agf  whereinperhaps  it  would 
he  mofradvif able  to  begin.  Iff  the  mean  timey  Rea- 
4ery  fuppofing  the  to  have  conjider^ct  the  former 
'party  I  now  commit  this  to  thy  Hands  \  hefeeching 
'  thtCy  if  thoii  vouchfafefi  to  peruff  ity  $0t .  (Q  do  it 
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ifi^ith  too  much  hafie^  nor  mth  am  frejudice^  tut 
AS  thou  TUdxfi  me  to  inquire  mth  me  of  him  thdt 
teaches  Us  both  in  the  Secret  of  our  Hearts.  For  tPt 
have  all  one  common  Majler^  and  are  Fe/lorp-Scha- 
lars  in  the  fame  School  \  and  therefore  as  I  would 
not  imfofe  any  thing  Magifierally  on  the^^  fo  neither 
jbouldjt  thou  be  forward  to  tax  that  as  a  fault  in  mty 
whieh  is  only  a  Prejudice  in  thy  f elf  nor  judge  well 
or  ill  any  further  tlfan  thoufiefl  clear  Reafonfor  it 
in  the  Light  of  Interiour  Truth.  But  if  after  oE 
thou  diffentefi  from  me^  there  is  no  harm  done^  thou 
hafi  liberty  to  abound  in  thy  own  Senfe*^  only  let  us 
jcyn  at  leaj^  in  our  Prayers,  that  God  vsfould  lighten 
our  Darknefs  for  the  dmovery  <f  that  Truth 
which  we  dp  notfee^  anddifpofe  us  to  the  Fraciice 
of  that  Good.vohich  we  know.  That  he  would fitj 
our  Ignor^nce^  and  forgive  and  relfife  our  Mi^ 
fiakes  y ,  and  lead  us  into  all  necejfary  and  faving 
Truth.  And  ^  for  Truths  of  Speculation  that  art 
of  more  difficulty^  and  lefs  importance ^  let  us  learm 
to  forgive  and  tolerate  one  another  y  confidering 
haw  jbort^^hted  and  fallible  we  all  are.  And 
as  for  for  fuch  Truths  as  are  above  the  fitch 
cf  our  frefent  Comprehefony  them  let  us  have  at 
leafi  tht.Frudenc^  not  to  imfloy  our  feafch  about^ 
fiudying  only  what  is  intelligible  by  us  in  this  im^ 
prfeB  Statty  ^nd  leaving  the  refi  to  that  great  and 
jbiningDayy  when  the  Light  of  the  falfly  Learned 
fiaS  be  turned, into  Darknefs,^  and  the  Darknefs  of 
thofe  who  fncereh  and  humbly  of  fly  themfelves  to 
the  inquiry  of  Truth  ^  and  the  fraSice  <f  true 
Righteoufnefsy  JhaS  be  turned  intp  Light. 
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EPifkle.Ded.  Page  2.  Line  lo^  Read /ttV.  Prefece,  p.  i.  1. 
$.iur.  if,  p.  6.U  i.ds partly f  t»  partly  as.  p*9*l«  13* or 
t.  €nd. .ihldLA.2j*u  Difcowrfis.  p.  10-  1. 6.  fupply  whiat  is  wanting 
thusy  uj€$  as  to  the  putt  rti^mng  peart  of  the  D^courfc^  a  mere  Cy- 
pher that  goes  for  notbif^  in  the  Account.  Ibid*  the  Syllcgi/mj  n  ^yh^ 
gifn*  Ibid.  1.  xo»  af^f  ex^^>  add  andfiparately. 

B9ok,  Page  9.  Line  13.  Read  is  dj  p.  to.  i.  28.  r.  it  isy  p. 
23. 1.  19.  Art  r.  ASj  p.  30.  1.  26.  r.'EtemaJf  p.  80.  1.  7.  ^^  r. 
gndf  p*  117.  U  2.  r.  notp^jkfSy  p.  153-  1*  2.  Jfin/'i  r.  fever* d^  p. 
^70.  K  |ilt.  r«  ^cr  ik  ib/g£ej|  Efforts ^  p.  178*  1.  6.  i.tothe^  p. 
;;^9i«  1*  a.  r.  »o.  nwrr,  p.  209ri.  i.  r.  i  not  that,  mtb  an  Interroga- 
tion^ p*  223. 1.  ii«  r.  Confequeme,  p.  22^»  1.  4*  or  r.  tfxri,  p*  246. 
l.  i9.r.Co/pj<r,  p. 2485  |«  14.0rr.ast  p.  253,  L  i.r.  there  are^ 
ibid.  1.6*  r.  things^  p«  258.  1.  29.  in  t.  to^  p.  9^7, 1.  30.  I^^r  r. 
4Kr,  ibid,  i*  3U  r.  affeSiont  p«  289.  1«  28.  at r.  ic,  p«  296. 1.  3. 
-z.  *^»oir^,.p.  305*  I-  20.  fc  r.  -wet  p.  330.  1.  6.  wfcive  r.  wfc», 
p-  834*  U  f^»  r*  quojufamq^  ibid.  1.  17.  r«  u  0/,  p.  345.  L  26.  r. 
ivfKvfi^ffici,  p«  346. 1.22.  o/>r.  if,  p.  359*  1. 20.  r.  Extant^  p. 361. 
h2j*X.  an  Organicat  Bo^^  p.  383*  1. 15.  us  r.  1^)  p.  ^93*  1.  11. 
,WbrUr.Wordf  pt  g94*x4«tfa'j  uthus^  p..402.  1«  2i.  r.  J^Aifim; 
ibid.L3i»  r.  uninteUigiftle^  p.  167. 1.3«ii4^vtfrr«  xtrjbo  ever,  p4i8«l. 
7»'f7>r':f>i.p*  420«  i.  I*  tbisx.Us^  p.422.  }•  7*  t^  vobctber^  p. 
^^^3*  !•<  14*  r.  (^i^trer^  p.  436. 1. 3*  jb^ i^  r.  aUj  p.  450. 1.  26.  r.  jk 
.ij,  p.  453.  K  ?3*.r«  ^ere4/j;  p.  496. 1. 25.del.it,  p.  $oo»  1. 14.  r. 
Confiierations^  p.  521. 1«4.  Cafuallyr.  Caufalfyf  p.  5  29.1. 7.  r. /or* 
sner^.p*  540*  1»  n-  r.  dmcedimus,  p.  550.  !•  x*implying^  P<  552* 
L  21.  r.  neededf  p*  554*  1*  st7^  f^Me  r»  iv/fo/e,  p.  5;9.  L  the  iaii: 
r.  Bemfyingy  p.  569. 1. 21.  r.  Senfe^  p.  572..  1.  3*  r.  MJr,  ibid. 
L  X  8.  n  Mffotfefify  ibid.  1. 28.  of  r.  mi. 

Tbefe  itre  the  Mifokei^  of  tlxe  greattft  importaxupp.  Bnt  as 
for  falfe  Spellings ,  fijch  as  Jmpenitrability^  Modtffdy  Inder 
pendant f  Arifiotelian^  Supplimntf  Amiceienty  &c*  I  leave 
them  to  the  Correftlon-of  tiie  Reader,.  And  to  alfo  «s  to 
6lfe  Poiftl;i8g§5  only  there  are  a  few  ^hich  fo  rery  nj^icb 
affeft  the  Senre,thatl  thinkfit  here  to  reftify  th^m,  p»24i.U27* 
Infteadof,  teprdfentrngColoar^  atlegft  as  fomtbingy  x^  repr^fnt" 
ingCoknir4tle4fiyt$c.j^  ^12 A..  i2»  iaftesLd  off  imifefides  m 
may  fee^  &c,  r.  But  bejidesy  th/st  we  m^  fie^  ^c*  pw  384*  1.  8* 
inftead  of,  making  H  evenyH  theArgumenty  ^c  r.  making  it^  tpen  as 
<fcr  Argamem  ^rms^  &c.   p.  ,49^8.  U  2»  inftea<l  of,  hi^m  prev^* 

Firfl,  r.  beenpremifed  frfl.  .  u  . . : 

The  kind  Reader  is  defif  ed  to  excufe  the  trpuble  which  the 
Author's  Abfence  from  the  Prefs  gives  him* 
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ATreliminUr^  Conjidirntion  concerning  the 
Trincifle  of  Thought^  or  what  it  is  that 
thinks  in  tis;  'wtth  a  fuU  Difcufflon  of 
that  great  ^tieflionj  Whether  Matter 
can  thiiik  f 

THIS  Theory  (as  was  ihtiniated  in 
the  begiiining)  admits  of  a  double 
View  or  ProfpeGi    One  according 
0  its  Abfolute  State  and  Nature  as  it  is  in  is 
And  another  aecordii^  to  theJlelatioil 
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which  it  carries  to  Human  Vnderfimding.  So 
that  it  muft  be  confidered  both  tbefe  ways  by 
him  that  will  exhibit  a  juft  and  complete  Syftem 
of  it.  According  to  the  firft  way  we  have  al- 
ready confidered  it  in  the  former  part  of  this 
Undertaking,  wherein  we  have  proved  an  In- 
telligible World,  or  World  of  Ideas  eternally 
exifting  in  the  Divine  Mind,  and  truly  exhibi- 
tive  of  all  that  is  out  of  it,  as  alfo  have  explain- 
ed in  a  competent  Meafure  the  State,  Nature, 
and  Manner  of  this  Ideal  Syfiem^  and  that  both 
as  to  the  Ideas  themfelves^  and  thofe  Eternal 
Truths  which  neceflarily  refult  from  them,  and 
depend  upon  them  as  their  Central  Stay  and 
Fundamental  Ground.  We  have  alfo  iliewn 
our  Divine  Ideas  to  be  the  Ground  of  all  Theo- 
ry and  Science,  as  well  as  of  Truth,  and  indeed 
to  be  the  formal  and  proper  Objeds  of  them, 
as  being  the  true  and  very  EfTences  of  Things^ 
thofe  Intelligible  EfTences  of  theirs  which  are 
diflinQ:  from  their  Exiflences,  and  which  there- 
fore all  Science  folelv  regards,  as  having  a  lia- 
ble, permanent,  and  immutable  Intelligibility^ 
whether  the  Things  themfelvcS  exift  in  Na- 
ture or  no.  Thefe  and  many  other  Things  of 
this  Abflraft  Kind  relating  to  the  Ahfolute  Con- 
fideration  of  the  Ideal  Syftem,  we  have  already 
accounted  for.  Let  us  now  with  Reliance  on 
the  Divine  Afliftancc  advance  to  the  Relati^je 
part,  the  Application  of  the  foregoing  Princi- 
|>le^  and  fee  whether  upon  <Mir  Ideal  f^opnda^ 
tiofls  we  can  give  ^n  Account  pf  the  trup  nian- 
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ner  of  Human  Vnderfiandingy  or  at  le^  ere£^ 
an  Intelligible  Syftem  of  it. 

2.  Tis  a  great  thing  which  is  now  takien  ia 
Hand,  to  explain  the  way  of  our  Underftand- 
ing.    All  Knowledge  of  our '  felves  is  difficult, 
but  there  are  two  Farts  of  our  felves  which 
feem  moft  to  lurk  and  hide  from  us,  and  to  bp 
mott  unwilling  to  be  traced  and  found  out  by 
us,  the  Heart  and  the  Head^  which  are  the  two 
moft  intricate  and  puzling  Pieces .  of  the  Hu- 
man Frame^  and  that  give  the  greateft. trouble 
tof  our  MetafhyCital^  as  well  as  to  our  Phyficaf^ 
Anatomy.     The  Heart  is  deceitful  above  all 
things  (fays  the  Holy  Text)  and  defperajtely 
wicked,  who  can  know  it  ?  The  Motions  of 
the  Moral  Heart,  like  thofe  of  the  Natural, 
tho^  eafily  felt,  are  very  hard  to  be  difcern'd  in 
their  Springs  and  Principles,    And  tho'  the  Un- 
derftanding  feems  to  promife  a  Difcovery  of  it 
felf  by  its  own  Light,  yet  it  has  a  dark  fide 
to  us  ward,  and  that  which  perceives  all  othpr 
things,  cannot  fo  eafily  perceive  it  felf*    Whe-^ 
ther  it  is  that  the  Soul  has  no  Ideal  View  of 
its  own  Subftance,  as  knowing  it  felf  by  a  con- 
fcious  Sentiment  rather  than  by  Idea^  or  that 
it  kcs  other  things  by  a  direO:  Intuition,  but  it 
felf  by  Refleftion,  and  that  Reflex  way  of  Per- 
ceptipn  be  attiended  with  peculiar  Piificulties 
and  JDilkd vantages,  by  r€2^fon  pf  the  real  Ideii^ 
tity  and  lodiftinftiQii  of  the  Faculty  and  of  ^l»e 
Objeit^  which  inay  .poflibly  require  the  gr€^t;§r 

AppUWQ^  ai^  imn%m,  for  thjs-QRe  .to^if-^ 
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ccrn  the  other :  But  fo  it  is,  the  Underftand- 
ing  that  fearches  all  things  and  finds  fomfe,  is 
blindeft  at  home,  and  knows  leaft  of  her  felf 
and  her  own  Fundtions. 

3.  Should  we  now  fuppofe  (what  hereafter 
ihall  be  confiderM)  that  the  Soul  has  no  Idea 
of  it  felf,  the  prefent  Inquiry  may  perhaps  be 
thought  not  only  a  difficult,  but  a  vain  and 
impoffible  Undertaking.  For  where  our  Ideas 
fail  us,  to  what  purpofe  do  we  difcourfe,  or 
what  fuccefs  can  we  promife  our  felves  if  we 
do?  But  for  the  prevention  of  this  Objeftion, 
^tis  to  be  minded  that  we  neither  pretend  nor 
undertake  here  to  lay  open  and  unfold  the  very 
Nature  and  EfTence  of  the  Soul,  (This  Kjiow^ 

ledge  is  too  wonderful  and  excellent  for  me^  I  cannot 
attain  unto  it)  but  only  to  give  fome  Account 
of  the  manner  of  IJnderftanding,  and  that  tlio* 
the  Soul  fhould  be  found  to  have  no  Idea  of  it 
felf,  yet  it  muft  be  allowed  to  have  a  confcious 
Sentiment,  as  of  its  Being,  fo  alfo  of  its  Ope- 
rations, and  to  be  able  alfo  to  refled:  upon  them^ 

This  being  the  Privilege,  (as 

^I't^:!^''    *  St.  Auftin  obferves)  which 

the  Spiritual  has  above  the 
Carnal  Eye,  that  whereas  the  Eye  of  the  Flefb 
fees  other  things  but  not  it  felf  the  Vnderfianding^ 
fees  other  things  and  it  felf  tooy  as  being  able  nor 
only  to  aft,  out  to  refleft  up6n  its  Aftions,  and 
io  to  make  it  felf  its  own  Objeft.  A  Privilege 
^uliar  to  Spirit,  and  which  exceeds  the  whole 
rower  and  Capacity  of  Matter, 

4*  But 
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4.  But  before  we  proceed  to  Confider  haw  we 
underftand,  perhaps  it  may  be  worth  our  while 
to  take  a  Preliminary  Connderation  in  our  way 
concerning  the  Frinciple  of  Thought,  and  to 
inquire  What  it  is  that  thinks  or  underftands 
in  us.  That  we  do  Think  is  what  we  are  in- 
wardly confcious  of  to  our  ftlves,  what  we  feel 
and  know  by  a  Sentiment  as  clear  and  evident 
as  that  of  Pleafure  or  Pain.  And  as  'tis  impof- 
fible  to  prove  it  to  another,  fo  we  need  not  go 
to  prove  it  to  our  felves,  as  having  already 
fuch  a  preventing  AiTurance  of  it  as  no  Ra- 
tional Proceedure  can  either  abate  or  improve. 
But  how  we  think,  or  what  it  is  in  us  that  i? 
the  Principle  of  Thought,  are  Difcoveries  not 
fo  eafily  made,  and  mch  as  we  muft  be  be- 
holden for  to  Thought  and  Refledion  if  ever  we 
make  them. 

5.  Thinking  is  generally  prefumed  to  be  a 
Property  belonging  to  the  Soul.  And  indeed 
fuppofmg  my  felf  to  confift  of  Soul  and  Body, 
'tis  fairly  frefumable  that  'tis  my  Soul  that 
thinks.  jBecaufe  Thinking  is  the  nobleft  Ope- 
ration that  I  am  confcious  to  my  felf  of,  and 
it  feems  reaibnable  that  the  nobleft  Operation 
of  my  Nature  jDhould  be  referred  to  the  nobleft 
Part  of  it.  But  perhaps  (I  fpeak  as  a  Philofo- 
pher)  it  may  be  only  a  Suppofition  that  I  have 
a  Soul,  as  that  fignifaes  a  Principle  or  Subftance 
.diftin«  from  Matter,  or  if  it  be  a  real  Truth, 

St  hQ\y  does  it  clearly  appear  to  me  from  my 
ving  a  Soul,  that  ^tis  my  Soul  that  thinks  ? 
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For  may  not  this  be  as  much  a  Prefumption  as 
tht  other  ?  But  I  would  fein  have  fomething,  if 
I  could,  more  convincing  than  a  Prefumption 
as  to  both; 

6^  But  this  it  will  be  impoffible  ever  to  have 
as  to  either  of  them,  if  Matter  be  allowM  to 
think,  or  to  be  fo  much  as  capable  of  Thought, 
For  I  cannot  be  affur'd  of  my  having  a  Soul 
hut  by  my  Thinking.    I  do  not  fee  it,  I  only 
feel  its  Operations,  (if  I  afcribe  them  to  the 
right!  Principle  when  I  fay  fo)  and  therefore 
'fettirtg  Revelation  afide,  and  cohfidering  things 
only  in  a  rational  way,  'tis  by  them  that  I  muft 
cxpcQ:  all  the  Satrsfeftion'  I  can  hope  to  have 
Ih'  this  Matter.    'Tis  true  indeed  the  different 
iappcatances  of  Life  and  Death,  and.  the  dif- 
ferent States  of  the  Body  that  are  confcquent 
upon  them  do  Sufficiently  prove  the  Diftinaion 
of  Solil  and  Body  as  to  a  grofs  and  popular 
Strife,  that  is,  they  prove  that  this  fenfible  and 
vifible  Subftance  which  we  call  our  Body  is 
liot  the  whole  Man,  but  that  there  is  fome-. 
thing  befidcs  that  belongs  to  the  Conftitution 
of  his  Nature.    But  whether  that  Something 
be  a  Subftance  in  its  whole  Kind  diftin£i:  from 
what  we  call  the  Body,  or  only  a  Body  of  a 
finer  Mould  and  Contexture  than  the  other,  no 
Obfervation  drawn  from  the  appearances  of 
Life  or  Death  can  fatisfy  a  rational  Curiofity, 
(ince  all  thofe  things  may  be  Mechanically  ac- 
countable.   No,  this  can  be  known  only  by 
our  Thinking.    But  neither  will  that  be  a  con^ 

eluding 
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eluding  Argument  for  the  purpofe,  if  Matter 
can  think.    For  if  fo,  how  can  I  prove  from 
my  thinking  that  I  have  any  fuch  Principle  in 
me  diftinQ:  from  Matter  as  I  call  my  Soul^ 
fmce  upon  the  Suppofition  of  Matter's  having 
a  Capacity  of  Thought,   that  very  Principle 
may  be  no  other  than  Matter,  which  by  my 
Thinking  I  would  diftinguifh  from  it  ?  And  as 
I  cannot  know  whether  I  have  fLtiy  thing  in  me 
diftinft  from  Matter,  »fo  neither  for  the  fame 
Realbn  can  I  know  whether  that  be  it  which 
thinks  in  me,  if  Matter  be  fuppofed  capable  of 
die  fame.  So  that  both  thefe  Queftions,  Whe- 
ther I  have  a  Soul,  or  whether  it  be  my  Soul 
that  thinks,  mull  be  dete^min'd  by  one  and 
the  fame  common  Meafure,  and  can  neither  of 
them  be  eftabUfliM  in  the  Affirmative  but  up- 
on this  Principle,  viz.  The  utter  Incapacity  that 
Matter  has  to  Think. 

7.  Indeed,  had  I  but  a  clear  Idea  of  my 
own  Soul,  fuch  as  I  have  of  Extenfion,  Num- 
bers or  Figures,  1  might  then  without  troubling 
my  felf  aboiit  Matter,  barely  by  confulting  that 
Idea,  fee  in  one  and  the  fame  View  what  Pro^ 
perties  and  Modifications  it  includes,  and  con- 
lequeritly  whether  Thinking  be  one  of*  them. 
And  fo  need  not  argue  this*  rourid  about  way, 
that  ^tis  my  Soul  that  thinks  becauft  Matter  is 
not  capable  of  doing  it.  But  luch  an  Idea  I 
cannot  at  prefent  find  that  I  have,  and  if  I 
had  it  yet  even  then  tho'  I  fHould  know  whe^ 
ther  my  Soul  thought  or  no,  yet  I  would  not 
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bq  affured  that  'tis  my  Soul  only  that  thinks,  un- 
lefs  I  am  alfp  fatisfy'd  that  Matter  is  not  capable 
of  Thought.  For  if  it  be,  how  know  I  but 
that  I  may  think  with  my  Body  as  well  as  with 
•my  Soul  ?  But  in  cafe  Matter  be  found  not  to 
have  any  capacity  for/  thinking,  then  I  fhall 
know  two  things  of  no  ordinary  Importance, 
and  which  I  have  hitherto  been  ufed  tq 
take  for  granted,  i.  That  I  have  a  Soul.  2. 
That  'tis  my  Soul,  and  that  only,  which  is  the 
true  Principle  of  all  that  Thought  which  I  am 
jjipw,  or  any  other  tirne,  Confcipus  of.  So  that 
the  Queftion  will  ftill  turn  upon  this,  Whether 
Matter  can  think  ? 

8,  Thofe  that  think  it  can  (of  whom  I  hope 
the  Phiiofophick  AVorld  has  not  many)  do 
as  far  as  I  can  apprehend,  njake  it  plainly  un- 
poffible  to  prove  the  ImmaterUlity^  and  confe- 
quently  the  Natural  Immortality  oi  th^  Soul^ 
Nay,  indeed  whether  we  haye  any  fuch  thing 
as  a  Soul  in  us.  or  no.  I  fay  the  Natural  Im- 
mortality of  the  S6ul,  Tor  as  tp  a  Ppfitive  Im- 
mortality, fuch  as  is  founded  upon  the  pure 
Will  of  Qod,  apd  th€  e){traordinary  iaflu)j  of 
his  ^onfervative  Power,  that  any  thing  may 
have,  be  the  Nature  or  Quality  of  it  what  it 
will,  if  Godi  pleafe  to  ftay  h  iq  its  Being,  ^jy 
:{uch  an  External  fupport.  But  for  any  thing 
to  b^  Immortal  in  its  own  Nature  fo  as  to  b0 
abpve  the  Force  of  any  created  Power  to  deftroy 
it,  that  I  think  Philofophy  has  always  referv'4 
<^s  the  Priyilege  of  Spiritual  arid  Immaterial 
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Beings.  Indeed  as  Immortal  fignifies  only  Vn^ 
prijbabley  an^  is  oppofed  to  Annihihtion^  fo  all 
things  have  a  Natural  Immortality,  Matter  as 
well  as  Spirit  (from  fomething  to  fall  to  no-^ 
thing,  or  from  nothing  to  rife  to  fomething^ 
being  equally  above  the  Force  of  Natural  Cau- 
iality)  and  accordingly  in  this  Senfe,  the  Soul 
would  be  Immortal  tho'  it  were  not  of  a  Sub- 
fiance,  in  its  whole  Kind  diftinft  from  tfie  Body, 
provided  it  were  a  Subftapce  at  all,  and  not  as 
forae  have  fanfied,  ^l  ModiUitjy  or  Temperament 
of  the  Body  only.  To.be  a  Subftanceat  large 
a  fufficient  Qualification  for  this  kind  of  Im-» 
mortality:  But  as  Immortal  is  jt^ken  for  indif- 
fvlvible^  and  as  'tis  oppofed  to  Cvrruption^  fo  no- 
thing but  what  is  Immaterial^  can  be  Immortal. 
Since  if  Material  it  w^ill  be  divifib|eand  foMor-r 
tal  or  Corruptible.  But  now  as  I  cannot  know 
that  I  have  any  Subftance  in  me  diftin£t  from 
Wf  Body,  but  by  my  Thinking  (for  what  elfe 
is  there  in  me,  that  Matter  may  not  do  as  well 
as  Spirit  ?)  fo  I  cannot  know  it  bv  that  neither, 
if  Matter  can  think.  And  conlequently  upon 
this  Suppofition,  tho  by  the  afliftance  of  Reve- 
lation, I  may  Believe^  yet  I  cannot  by  any  purq 
Method  of  Reafon,  prove  that  I  have  an  Im- 
mortal SouL         ' 

9.  But  to  prevent  any  mifunderftanding  in  a 
Point  pf  fo  great  Confequcnce  to  be  rightly  un- 
derllopd,  I  think  fit  here  to  enter  a  double  Cau* 
tion,  before  we  proceed  any  further,     i.  That 

I  do  not  pretend  by  this  that  the  Qiieftion  of 

;  *     •  ^  the 


»■* 
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the  Soul^s  Immortality  is  fo  far  concern'd  in 
that  other,conGerning  the  Cogitative  Powet  of 
Matter,  that  the  holding  this  in  the  Jffirmativey 
Ihould  oblige  us  to  hold  the  other  in  the  Nega- 
tive^  that  is,  that  if  Matter  be  allow'd  to  think, 
then  the  Soul  is  not  ImmortaL  No,  my  mean- 
ing is  not  that  it  concludes  againft  the  Soul's 
Mmortality  in  it  felf^  but  only  that  it  does  fo 
as  to  us^  fo  far  as  it  makes  it  impoflible  for  us  to 
know,  or  prove,  but  that-our  Souls  may  be  as 
Corruptible  as  our  Bodies.  And  fo  much  I 
conceive  it  plainly  does.  For  as  the  Soul  can-^ 
not"  be  Immortal,  unlefs  it  be  Immaterial,  fo 
it  cannot  be  proved  to  be  Immaterial  but  by  its 
Ihinking.  Nor  by  that  neither,  if  Thought 
be  within  the  Power  of  Matter.  Since  if  Mat- 
ter can  think,  then  my  Soul  notwithftanding 
its  thinking  may  be,  for  ought  I  know,  no  other 
than  Matter,  and  fo  as  liable  to  Corruption  as 
Matter  is.     2.  That  I  would  not  be  thought 

hereby  to  infinuate  that  ^  all 

J'7hfnk1he?e  T^^  ^^^^^  who  allow  a  Powcr  of 
certain  late  Author,  thinking  in  Matter,do  advance 
who  by  his  feconci    fo  fingular  a  Notion  with  any 

Srffl  tl  &  defign  of  prejudice,  to  the  Do. 
Which  (hews  that  fe-  Girin  of  the  Soul's  Immortality, 
cond  Thoughts  are    ^^  even  to  the  very  poflibility 

not  always  the  wi-        ^ .       r^       p   ,  J  \        ,        / 

feft)  has  given  us  o*  ^ts  Proot,  but  Only  that  IS 
b«t  to6  juft  an  Oc-    the  Natural  Confequence  and 

a^.ce'S'h.W     tendency  Of  tli^  thing  which 

makes  It  impoffiblefor  US,  m  a 
rational  way,  to  have  any  fatisfaftion  concern- 
ing 
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ing  that  great  Article  in  Philofophy  as  weD  as 
in  Divinity,  the  Immortality  of  our  Souls,  as 
undermining  the  Foundation  upon  which  it 
ftands.  That  is  in  fhort,  we  cannot  upon  this 
Principle  know  the  Soul  to  be  Immortal  b^caufe 
we  cannot  know  it  to  be  Immaterial. 

10.  Now  tho*  this  be  not  only  a  great  Preju- 
dice, but  alfo  a  confiderable  Objedtion  ajgainfl: 
Matters  being  capable  of  thinking,  and  a  good 
reafon  to  make  the  Patrons  of  this  Paradoxical 
Notion  very  fufpicious  of  it,  as  ^ell  as  to  make 
all  others  Cautious  of  admitting  it,  yet  howe- 
ver fince  it  will  hardly  amount  (o  a  latisfaftory 
Refolution  of  the  Point,  as  expofing  rather 
than  proving,  and  as  tending  rather  ?o  fbcw 
which  fide  of  the  Queftion  is  moft  for  our  Inte- 
reft  to  have  ttue,  than  pofitively  to  detefmitifc 
which  is  fO,  let  us  confidef  whether  We  c^il 
confirm  thefe  Prefomptions  by  fome  more  dr- 
rcQ:  and  convincing  Evidence,  And  beCailffe 
we  cannot  Judge  of  things  any  better,  or  in- 
deed any  otherwife  than  by  thofe  Ideas  which 
we  have  of  them,  we  will  fitft  confidef  vi\\AX 
Idea  we  have  of  Matter,  and  then  exaftiinfc 
whether  Mattet  according  to  that  Idea,  can 
have  that  Thought  or  rower  of  Thinkiflg 
which  we  are  confcious  of  to  our  ftlves. 

11,  Matter  Or  Body  according  to  the  Philo- 
fophy    of    ^   fome,    is    t\-     i^SttthtBurgmiimVKi^ 

ther   Phjftcal  or   Geometric    lo(bi>iiyToiftt.4.p.i84.as 

td,  which  Geoxjietrical  Bo-  tl^f/;Sriif//%^^ 
dy  IS  fatd  to   be  EiXtem* 
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m.  But  this  is  a  diftinftion  which  I  do  not 
well  underftand,  not  being  able  to  conceive 
any  other  Matter  or  Body,  but  what  is  PhyficaL 
^*is  true  indeed  the  Object  of  Geometry  may 
in  fome  Scnfe,  be  laid  to  be  extenfion.  Bup 
what  Extenfion  is  it  ?  not  that  which  is  Loc^l 
and  Material,  but  Intelligible  Extenfion^  that  isnot 

,  Matter,  but  the  Idea  of  Matter,  or,  not  Matter 
as  it  is  in  Nature,  but  as  it  is  in  Idea.  There 
ieems  to  be  a  nece0ity  for  this,not  only  upon  the 
Confideration  largely  infilled  upon  in  the  former 
Page  51.  part,  i/«.  Tliat  the  Figi^res  which 
Geometry  contemplates,  are  Ideal  or  Intellir 

i  gible  Figures  only,  as  being  confiderM  accord- 
ing to  fuch  Exadinefs  of  Pertcdtion  as  they  have 
pot  in  Nature,  but  alfo  becaufe  Geometry  hc^ 
ing  a  ftrifl:  Science,  muft  have  a  ftable,  necef- 
iary  and  immutable  Objed  for  its  Contemplar 
tion,  fuch  as  the  Natural  and  Corporeal  World 
cannot  afford,  and  is  to  be  found  only  in  the  In- 
telligible. That  Extenfion  then  which  Geometry 
contemplates  as  its  formal  ObjeQ:,  is  not  Corpor 
real  Extenfion,  any  more  than  the  Figures  are 
Corporeal  Figures,  but  Ideal  or  Intelligible  Ex-» 
tenfion,  which  has  nothing  of  Corporeity  in  it,^ 
as  not  being  a  proper  Extenfion^  but  only  fo 
call'd  from  the  Power  which  it  has  of  reprer 
fcnting  it  to  our  Thoughts*  There  is  no  fuch 
thing  then  as  Geometrical  Matter,  and  that  be* 
caufe  the  Objeft  of  Geometry  is  not  Matter,  but 
Idea.  But  then  the  Confequence  of  this  is  that 
the  Diftindion  of  Geometrial  and  Fhyfical  Mat- 
ter 
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ter  is  without  due  Foundation  in  pure  Reafon. 
And  indeed  it  has  only  a  confufe  Imagination 
to  fupport  it,  as  arifing  only  from  want  of  a 
right  Apprehenfion  of  the  Abftraftednefs  of  the 
Science  of  Geometry,  which  is  prefumed  to  Ab- 
ftraft  from  Matter  not  in  the  reality  of  the 
Thing  but  only  rationally  and  as  to  the  man- 
ner of  Confideration,  and  fo  to  have  fome- 
thing  really  Material  for  its  Objeft.  But  this 
Miftake  we  have  already  reftify'd ,  Ihewing 
that  Geometry  is  every  whit 
as  Abftrafl:  a  Science  as  Me-  see  Part  i.  p.  59* 
taphyficks,  and  therefore  for 
the  prefent  fuppofing  no  other  Matter  but 
what  is  Phyficai,  I  fliall  confine  my  Confidera- 
tion to  that. 

1 2.  Now  of  this  I  think  the  moft  fimple  and 
genuine  Idea  that  will  oiFer  it  felf  to  the  Mind 
that  attentively  confiders  it,is  that  of  an  Extended 
Being.  To  this  fome  perhaps  would  join  Impe^ 
nitrability,  Divifibility,  Solidity,  Hardnefs,  &c. 
But  I  think  when  we  have  faia  Extended  Beings 
we  have  faid  what  fufficiently  expreffes  the 
Nature  of  the  thing  as  to  a  general  Conceptioa 
of  itj  and  that  all  thofe  Characters  which  are 
or  can  be  further  added,  will  be  found  to  be 
either  Properties  belonging  to  Bodies,  or  fiich 
Sentiments  which  we  have  in  our  felves  upon 
their  Occafion.  Now  as  for  thofe  Sentiments 
which  we  have  in  our  felves  upon  the  Occafion  of 
Bodies,  and  are  apt  confufedly  to  transfer  from 

our  felves  to  them^  fuch  as  Heat^  Cold^  Co* 

lour 
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lour,  Hardnefs,  &c.  we  muft  have  a  care  how 
we  make  them  enter  into  the  Idea  or  ElTence  of 
Body.  For  thefe  things  do  not  fo  much  as  re- 
ally belong  to  the  Nature  of  Bodies,  as  being 
not  (as  is  ordinarily  conceived)  fcnfible  Qua- 
lities really  inherent  in  rhemy  but  only  certain 
Scnfetions  or  Modalities  of  our  own  Souls,  oc- 
cafion'd  by  them,  as  fhall  be  fhewn  hereafter. 

Des  Cartes  indeed  will  tell  you 
Tjrmip.  Tbiiof.  p.  25.  ^j^^^.  f^^i^  Qualities  do  not  be- 
long to  the  Nature  of  Body 
-becaufe  Ht^Qy  may  be  feparated  from  it,  the  Na- 
ture of  Body  ftill  remaining  entire.  But  I  be- 
lieve it  may  and  will  hereafter  be  made  ap- 
pear that  they  were  never  fo  much  as  in  it. 
And  then  as  to  the  Properties^  tho^  they  are 
(what  the  others  are  not)  really  appendant  to 
Body,  yet  they  ought  not  to  be  taken  into  thei 
Idea  of  it,  which  ought  to  comprehend  no 
more  than  the  general  Reafon  or  ElTence  of  the 
thing,  that  with  which  it  can,  and  without 
which  it  cannot  be  conceived,  and  that  is  Ex- 
tended Being.  He  indeed  that  touches  Bodies 
feels  fomething  elfe,  and  fo  calls  one  Hot 
and  apothgr  Cold,  one  Sweet  and  another 
Spur  (how  truly  Ihall  be  confiderM  in  its 
place)  Dijt  he  th^t  thinks  of  them  need  think  of 
noiHfMg  elfe,  and  can  think  of  nothing  die  be- 
lording  to  Bodies  but  what  fuppofe^  and  is 
built  upon  the  otfeer.  But  if  he  will  add  noore 
^egauje  th^ve,  are  pore  things  that  may  be 

Jtriily  ftffirm'4  flf  ^dy  beAdes  tljat  if  i?.a  Be- 
ing 
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ing  Extended,  he  may  as  well  put  together  a,H 
the  Properties  that  belong  to  a  Figure  compre- 
hended within  three  right  Lines,  and  call  tha,t 
a  Triajigle,  Which  if  he  does,  he  will  have 
enough  to  Dejinej  and  nothing  to  Demons 
fir  Ate. 

I  J.  So  now  the  Queftion  more  explicitly 
propofed,  will  be,  Whether  Extended  Beia^ 
can  Think?  In  anfwer  to  which  I  Jhall  not 
fay.  That  as  Extended  Being  is  what  we  are 
to  underftand  by  Matter  or  Body,  fo  Thinking 
Being  is  that  which  conftitutes  the  Idea  or  El- 
fence  of  the  Soul,  being  not  as  yet  fuppofed  to 
know  whetlier  I  Imve  a  Soul  or  no  as  not 
knowing  what  it  is  that  thinks  in  me.  But 
this  however  the  Evidence  oif  my  Perception 
will  warrant  me  to  fay  at  prefent.  That  Exten- 
fion  and  Thought  are  two  diftin£t  Ideas,  di- 
ftinft  ia  their  whole  Kind,  as  diftinfl:  as  a  Circle 
and  a  Triangle,  or  as  any  other  two  things  caa 
poffibly  be  from  one  anther.  And  therefore  as 
I  can  affuredly  fay,  That  a  Circle  is  not  a  Tri- 
angle, becaufe  I  conceive  them  diftinft,  fo  for  the 
fame  Reafon  and  therefore  with  the  fame  AiTu- 
rance,  I  can  iay,That  Extenfion  is  not  Thought* 
And  I  have  no  caufe  to  doubt  of  the  Goodnefe  of 
that  Reafon  fince  we  who  know  things  by  theic 
Ideas,  have  no  other  way  to  difcern  tKe  diflfe- 
fence  of  them  but  by  the  J)iverfity  of  their  Re- 
fpediye  Ideas. 

14.  Thus  &r  then  our  way  is  clear.  Ex  ten- 
fioio  is  eot  Tljowght,  t;hat  \  diilin^iy  perceive. 

Sup- 
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Suppofe  now  I  fliould  further  fay,  thatSfs^x- 
tenfion  and  Thought  are  diftind  becaufe  the 
Ideas  we  have  of  them  are  fo,  fo  an  Extended 
Being  and  a  Thinking  Being  are  no  lefs  diftinO: 
becaufe  we  have  as  diftinft  Ideas  of  them.  An 
Extended  Being  then  iS  one  thing  and  a  Think- 
ing Being  is  another,  and  therefore  as  a  Think- 
ing Being  is  not  an  Extended  Being,  fo  neither 
is  an  Extended  Being  a  Thinking  Being.  And 
if  an  Extended  Being  be  not  a  Thinking  Beings 
then  is  it  not  a  plain  Confequencc  that  an  Ex- 
tended Being  cannot  Think?  which  way  of  Ar- 
guing is  according  to  the  Cartefun  Principles^ 
and  differs  very  httle  either  as  to  Matter  or 
^    ,  ^  Form,  from  that  ufed  by  Des 

,^r  Jfd^?"^''  ^^-     Cartes,  when  he  fays,  Omne  U 

quod  potefi  Cogitare  efi  Mens,  fed 
cum  Mens  &  Corpus  real  iter  Difiingunturj  nuU 
lum  Corpus  elt  Mens,  Ergo  nullum  Corpus  poteji 
Cogitare. 

1 5.  This  indeed  is  a  difpatching  Demonftra- 
tion,  if  it  be  One.  But  the  Gonclufion  turns 
fo  Ihort,  and  comes  fo  quick  upon  one,  that 
it  feems  by  the  very  Surprize  of  it  (as  all  Ar- 
guments of  that  fort  do)  to  be  fallacious.  But 
we  fhall  be  the  better  able  to  judge  of  it  if  we 
reduce  it  to  Form,  and  then  it  will  ftand  in 
this  Pofture, 

If  an  Extended  Being  be  reat- 
ly  diftinft  from  a  Thinking 
Being,  then  an  Extended 
Being  cannot  Tliinlc ; 

But 
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But  dn  Extended' Seihg  is  real- 
ly diftinft  from  a  Thinkiiig^ 
Being;  '  v; 

Therefore  an  Ejstended  B^iiig 
cannot  Think. 

The  Confcquciice  of  the  Argument  is  nSoft 
clear  and  certain^  iince  for  an  Extended  Being 
to  be  really  diftinfl:  from  a  Thinking  Being  is*^ 
the  fame  as  not  to  be  a  Thinking  Being.  And 
to  be  fure  that  which  is  not  a  Thinking  Being 
cannot  think.  All  the  Queftion  will  light  up*' 
00  the  minor  Propofition^  whether  an  Extend- 
ed Being  be  really  diftinfl:  from  a  Thinking 
Being  ?  whkh  is  proved  again  thus, 

If  thiejr  are  diitinftin  Con*, 
ception,  then  they  are  alfo 
diftinft  in  the  Thing*  ■'■ 

But  they  are  diiftind  in  Con>- 
ception* 

Or  thus, 

If  the  Ideas  of  an  Extended 
fieing  and  of  a  Thinking' 
Being  are  diftind,  then  an 
Extended  Being  and  a 
Thinking  Being  are  really 
diftinflT^  ■■■■'■ 

But  the  Ideas  of  thefe  TMngs  - 
are  diftind:  • 

Th^efore  the  Things  them* 
ickcs  are  fcally  io. 

C  The 
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.  The  Confec|ucnce  of  this  fecond  Argument 
teAOpt  I^tbink:bp  ,reafonabIy  excepted  againft 
ihy  more  than  the  formecci  For  we  have  no 
other  ^vay  to  judge  of  th»  real  DiftinCtion  of 
Things  tnan  by.  tue  Diftia^ion  of  thofc  Ideas 
we  have  of  them  when  we  think  abbut  them, 
A»d 'tis  for  no  other  Reafon  thatwe  iffirm  a 
Circte  not  to  be  .a  Triangle,  but  only,  becaufe 
^ve  conceive  them,  by  diltiriO;  Id^as*-  Tliis 
part  of  the  Argument  therefore  canhot  be.de- 
nied.  Afld :  ificjeed  could  .  it  be  made  i  appear* 
that  the  Idea  of  an  extended. Beiiig. is  as  di- 
ftinft  from  that  of  a  Thinking  Beu^,.;as  the 
Idea  of  a^  Circk  is  from  that .  of  a  Triangle,  I 
fhould  no  more  doubt  to  .affirm,  that  ati  Ex- 
tended Being  is  not  a  Thinking  Being,  than  I 
do  to;  affirm  that  a  Circle ;  is  not  a  Triangle. 

i<J.'And  yetias  clear' as  this  is,  fome  per- 
haps will  demur  upon. this  part  of  the  Argu- 
ment:^ jaiid  .will*  f^y,.  Tliat:diFerfity  of  Ideas 
does  not  always  infet  jdiyerfity  of  Things.^ 
But  then  I  .ask,.  Cpes  it  fometimes  infer  it  ?  If 
tl^yiayi  No;  then  Uay;.Tliat  we  have  no 
poffibie  M^ay  whereby  tQ  jtic^e  of  the  diverfity 
o^oae  thing  fronij  another  ;;jf  they  fay.  Yes; 
then  they  confeis  tbe'BiUsjrightly  ftated  and 
m^&jS^dXQh^^ppd.  Afldiiideed  there  is  but 
this  one  Condition^  .WMatiiig  to  fet  it  right, 
zninii<^l)v^h  Ithe  cfonfef|uco8e  from  the  di- 
verfity of  laeas:  :rtQ  ;tlte  tdiyerfity  of  Things ; 
andjuUhat^Syili'ati  the  Jd^as^  !>«  diftind  not  by 
J4i^r4^/(7;^/3i)r*;(itBdequat&^4^aception^  but  ia 

O  them- 


r'  r\ 
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themfclves  and  in  their  own  abfolute  Natures; 
that  is,  that  they  be  entirfe  and  complete,  not| 
inadeouate  Ideas*    For  indeed^  if  the  Ideas,  "be 
diftinctonly  by  Abftraftiofi^  and,' for  want  of^ 
intirenefs  of  Conception,  thferi,  tho^/?rwii7;^;  di- 
ftinft,  tliey  may  be  real/j,  the  feme,  and  fo  would 
not  be  two  thinjgs  but  only  inadequate  Con-1 
ceptions  of  the  fanle  thing,    As  for  iriftarigp^ 
a  long  Siibftance;  and  a  broad  Subftance^  phefe^ 
are  conceived  by  diftinft  Ideas,  but  becaufc 
their  diftinftneft  is  only  from   Abftraftiop,. 
wherein  length  is  confider'd  without  brckdth/ 
and  breadth  without  length ,  tho*  the  fame 
Subftance  in  reality  be  both  long  and  broad,  it 
would  be  no  Confequencc  from  the  formal  di-f 
ftinftnefs  of  their  Ideas  to  infer  a  realdiverfity^ 
between   them.    And   accordingly  were  the 
Ideal   diftinftiori'  between  an  extended. Sub*^ 
ftance  and  a  thinking  Subftance  ho  better^ than, 
that  between  a  long  Subftance  and  a  brdad^ 


'  i^  ■ ' 


Subftance,  the  Confequehce  as  to  the  reaj  di-. 
verfity  of  them'  would  be  no  better ;  that  i^,' 
they  wptild  hot  be  really  different  thjngSj  but. 
the  fame  thing  inadequately  coiiceiv'd*  jBujt 
now  if  the  Ideas  are  adequate  a,qd'  corpplei;^^^^ 
and  hot  irfdde  diftinft  only  by  Abffra£lion|aa^- 
partial  Coiifideratidn,  th^eii  jdie' tilings  t^hppj-'i 
felves  are  alfo  really  diftma^,'an(cl  we  juay^fo-* 
curely*fay,  Thaf^Pijye  of  theni^is  not  the  ptjiei?^^ 
Arid  fot  "this  Reaibii  it  is  ^  thai:  I  can  Pofi^tivplV:^ 
fay,  ThatTigUre  is  not  Motion,  tho'  l^^ot,  ^ 
fay  thiat*a  ligurwi  Subltance  is  not  really  the' 

C  ^  fame 
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fame  with  a  moveable  Subflance,  the  Modes  of 
things  being  rtaBy  diftind  from  one  another, 
tho*  but  formally  from  the  things  whofe  Modes 
they  are.  So  then  the  difficulty  is  wholly 
transferrM  from  the  Confequence  to  the  minor 
Propofition  again,  and  all  the  Queftion  will  be, 
whether  the  Ideas  of  an  Extended  Subftance 
and  of  a  Thinking  Subftance  are  thus,  truly  di- 
ftinft  or  no  ?  That  is,  whether  they  are  ade- 
quate and  complete  Ideas,  arid  fo  diftinfl  in 
tnemfelves ;  or  only  made  diftinfl:  by  Abftra- 
ftion ,  that  is ,  wnether  formally  or  really  di- 
ftina. 

17.  Let  us  confider  then  what  Abftraftion 
is,  and  how  we  may  know  when  Ideas  are  by 
that  means  diftinft.  Abftradion  (otherwile 
called  Precifion)  is  not  the  bare  confidering 
one  thing  without  another,  as  to  think  of  a 
Circle  without  thinking  of  a  Triangle,  fince 
thefe  are  things  that  mujl  be  thought  of  one 
without  the  other,  as  not  beih§  to  be  included 
in  the  fame  Idea.  But  it  is  the  confidering  one 
thing  without  another  in  things  that  are  not 
in  reality  deniable  or  exclufive  of  one  another ; 
fo  that  the  fame  Idea  might  comprehend  them 
both,  were  there  but  a  due  Proportion  between 
the  Intelligence  and  the  Intelligible.  For  Ab- 
ftraftion  is  not  ntaking  two  Ideas  of  two,  but 
making  two  Ideas  of  one,  or  the  having  two 
Ideas  for  one  thing,  and  the  confidedng  only 
OJte  of  them  at  a  time.  We  niuft  diftinguim  here 
between  the  occafion  of  Abiliuftioh  aiicl  the 

real 
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real  foundation  of  Abftradion,  that  which  I 
would  call  the  AhftrAhibility  of  a  Thing,  The 
pccafwn  pf  Abftraftion  is  the  Infirmity  of  the 
Underftanding,  and  the  narrownefs  of  its  ca- 
pacity. For  tho'  it  be  an  Argument  of  ?i  good 
Underftanding  to  be  able  to  conceive  Things 
abftraftly  (which  is  the  very  finenefs  and  ex- 
cellency of  Metaphylical  Contemplation)  yet 
to  need  abftraftion,  or  to  be  under  a  nec^ty  of 
conceiving  things  by  abftraft,  and  inadequate 
Ideas  argues  narrownefs  in  the  Mind,  which 
not  being  able  to  comprehend  the  whole  of  a 
Thing  in  one  intire  View,  is  forcM  to  divide 
it  as  it  were  into  its  intelligible  parts,  and  fo 
toconfider  it  in  fever al^  wherein  the  Under- 
ftanding fe.enis  to  iniitate  the  Eye,  which  views 
a  lai^e  Objeft  by  piece-Meal,  and  according  to 
the  diiferept  Faces  and  Appearances  which  it 
has  in  different  Lights. 

J  8.  The  Foundation  of  Abftraftion  is  the  vaW 
rious  Intelligibility  of  one  and  the  fame  thing, 
and  that  either  according  to  the  different 
Modes  or  Manners  of  Beings  which  it  has  in 
itfelf,  or  according  to  the  different  Refpeds 
which  it  bears  to  other  Things.  Thus  in  the 
latter  way,  when  Things  really  diftinfl:  from 
each  other,  as  taken  intifely  with  the  -Diffe- 
rences.  Accidents^  and  Circumftances  that  de- 
termine them,  are  yet  confiderM  not  with  thofe 
diftinguifhing  Conditions,  but  only  fo  far  as 
they  agree,  and  according  to  what  they  have 
in  common,  tliat  Formality  under  whicn  they 
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jare  then  confiderM,  is  an  nbfira^  Idea,  and  ?tis 
.^hat'  we  call  a  Gmerd  ox  VniverfdL  As  fup- 
J)ofe  when  a  Circle,  a  Triangle  and  a  Square, 
are  confjderM  only  under  the  g^eral  Idea  of 
^igf^rey  becaufe  in  that  'they  hg^vp  a  formal  Uni- 
ty, tho^  otherwife  a  real  ^yeriity*  And  fo  a^* 
'|ain'  111  the  other  Ava,y,  as\things  may  have  dif- 
ferent; ]^eipe£ts  according  as  they  are  different- 
ly cotnpared  wi^th  (?r^^r  things,  \p  one  and  the 
iatne  Sub^ance,  m^y  liave  di^er^flt  Modes  or 
fanners  of  Being  ^ja  itfelf.\  As  the  feme  Body 
riiay  |iave  Motion  and  pigyre,  or  elfe  different 
Figures.  ^  Now  this  lays  another  grofioA  for 
A'UA.„v,A.-^Q^^    Por  tho*  jtherc  be  a  real  Idcn- 


put  ;|^ody,  fo  Body  ^  be  conjfider'd  with- 

out; ip  Figure,  or'  fpmetffpe?  zs  Jiaving  this  l^i- 
gure,  fome'tinies  as  having  that,  juft  as  it  is  in 
Dmen&ons.  The  fofper  way  of  AbftrafUon 
I'w6ul4  call  ror  diftifjSiops  fake,  Abftraftioi^ 
in  the  way  o^  ^odalitJy  and  the  latter  in  the 
way  of  Habitude.  '\|^etween  which  two  forts 
of  4^|)|lra£lions  J  conceive  there  may  be  this 
otferyable  difference.  That  in  the  way  of 
^bitude  the  a$ffr9.£i^  Jdea5>  %^o^,  formally  di^ 
iKnSt,  are  yet  really  ^he  lame  not  only  \v'ith  the 
thijigs  6-Qni  wbich  they  are  taken,  but  alfo 
wi't;^  ppe  aiipther,  4?  ^!^'^9P^t  ^^d  Animal, 
jGippof?  ]^av9  a  r^l  l4entit;y  wi^li  one  another, 
4s  well  *s  with  I^^n,    J^ut  now  iii  the  way  of 

mMftj^  ^h§  Ms^f §  n^  ic&Vy  4ifthj^  n:om 
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one  Another^  and  are  really  the  fttne,- only- with 
the  Thing  whofe  Modes  they  are.^  But  hereih 
indeed  the  Identity  is  nolefs  f^l  than  in  the 
other  Cafe.  And  accordingly,  thb'.  Figure  and 
Motion  be  really  diftinfl:  from  each  other,  (zs 
Real  is  pppofed  to  Rational  datiiidion)  yet  la 
figured  ^bftance  and  a  moveable  Subftance 
need  n6t  be  fa,  nor  is  there  any  arguing  ffom 
the  formal  diftiiidrion  of  their  Ideas  that  they 
dre  fo,  fince  the  lame  Subftance  may  admit  of 
both  tRof^j  Modes.  . 

19.  The  great  ?oint  now  i%  bow  weiiu^ 
know  when  our  Ideas  owe  their  diftindioia 
only  to  Abftraftion  ?  In  the  way  of  Habitude 
this  may  be  wefl  enough  icnOwttj  barely  by 
rrflefting  ujpon  our  own  Thotig6ts,  by  cbii- 
fidering  after  what  nianner  w^  tS^k  of  tnings* 
Which  if  .W€  heedfuliy  do, .  We  cannot  abftratt. 
But  we  riitift  be  fenllble  of  that  Art  6f  the 
Mihd,  \(rhbreby  we  do  fo  asiii^ell  .as  of  any 
other.  Becaufe  we  Ihall  theii  6bferve  that 
we  conceive  Thinfrs  not  completely,  but  Only 
under  a  certaili  relpeft  or  forfflility  of  Con- 
fideratibn,  as  fuppofe  when  we  ^onfider  a  Tri- 
angle bxily  ^s  a  Figure ;  which  (If  wp  thif\k 
of  what  \irQ  tliink  of)  \^e  iftUft  ii^ds  perceive 
to  be  an  dbjlraSi  Ide^,  becaufe  it  goes  not 
tHrotfgh  the  yifhdit  of  a  Triafigle,  that  is  I 
mean  does  not  take  in  even  whisCt  we  intend  6r 
piiderftirid  by  it,  but  ftdps  at  that  which  it 
has  in  common  with  other  Figures,  froni 
which  We  kngW  a  Triatngle  to  b^  diftin6|,     •  ^^ 
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ao^  But  now  in  the  way  af  Moddity  this  per- 
haps may  not  bd  altogether  {o  eafy;  becayfe  here 
tho'  I  know  in  the  general  that  Mode^  and  the 
thing  modified  are  reaUy  the  fame^  and  coU'* 
fequently  that  diftinftion  of  Modes  is,  not  re- 
.  pugnant  to  the  Identity  of  that  Beii^^  whofe 
Modes  they  are,  and  confequently  again,  that 
a  Thing  tnus  modified  and  a  Thing  thus  mo* 
dified,  as  fuppoft  figured  Subftance  and  move- 
.able  Subftance,  tho^  diitind  in  their  Ideas, 
may  yet  poflibly  not  be  two  diftinii  Thines, 
but  only  inadequate  Confiderations  of  the 
iame*  I  fay,  tho*  I  know  all  this,  yet  not  know- 
ing howmany  ways  fome  Beings  may  be  mo- 
.dified,  or  what  in  particular  are  Modes  and 
-what  not,  I  may  not  be  able  to  know  always 
by  confulting  the  Ideas  I  have  of  them,  whe- 
tnerthey  are  really  different  things,  or  whe- 
ther they  ire  in  reality  the  [fame  Thing,  only 
abftraSly  i  and .  incompletely  confiderM.  This 
is  the. great  difficulty  oimodd  Abftradions; 
and  here  1  confefs  'tis  fometinjes  pretty  hard 
to  know  whether  our  Ideas  are  complete,  or 
incomplete,  abftraft  or  intire,  ,and  confe- 
quently  whether  Things  are  really  diftind  or 
indiftinflt  from  one  another,  by  the  formal 
jCpnceptions  which  we  hay^  of  them* . 
;  ,$i.  But  ^  how  then  JhaSwQ  know  if  not  by 
ihe  formal,,ConC)?ptipnj;?  Why  there  may  be 
3,  way  fpr  thi$  tQo,  and  fych  as  will  he  eqiially 
/eryjceable  in  the  other  Cafe.    Things  that 

are  niodal}y;;4iitln^,  pr.4iltin^  by  g.  jnodal 
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Abftradion,  that  is,  whofe  diftiadion  is  ow« 
ing  tQ  the  coniideration  of  them  fometimes 
with  one  Mode  only,  and  fometimes  with  an* 
other,  tho'  the  fame  thing  be  in  reality  the 
common  Subjed  of  both ;  I  fay  things  that  are 
thus  diftinfl:  tho'  they  may  be  abftrafted  from 
one  another,  that  is,  one  of  them  may  be 
conceiv'd  without  conceiving  the  other,  yet 
they  cannot  be  conceived  tp  be  one  without  the 
other.  And  that  becaufe  they  are  not  indeed 
one  without  the  other,  as  being  really  the  fame^ 
one  with  the  other.  And  they  cannot  be  con- 
ceiv'd  to  be  any  otherwife  than  they  are.  As 
for  Inftanec,  Motion  and  Figure  are  Modes  of 
extended  Being.  And  tho^  I  can  conceive  Mo-^ 
tion  without  Figure,  and  Figure  without  Mo- 
tion, and  abftrad  both  from  extended  Beings 
et  I  (jannot  underftand  Motion  or  Figure  tc 
e  without  extended  Being,  tho*  on  the  con^ 
trary  I  can  eafily  conceive  extended  Being  to 
be  without  Motion  or  any  determinate  Figure. 
Nay,  further,  fince  Motion  and  Figure  are 
fuppbfed  to  be  both  Modes  of  extended  Being, 
tho'  I  can  abftrad  a  moveable  Subftance  from 
a  figured  Subftance,  yet  I  cannot  conceive  a 
moveable  Subftance  to  be  without  a  figured 
Subftance,  and  that  becaufe  I  cannot  conceive 
Motion  to  be  in  that  which  has  not  Figure, 
nor  Figure  to  be  in  that  which  is  incapable 
of  Motion.  For  Figure  is  in  a  Subftance 
moveable,  and  Motion  is  in  a  Subftance  having 
Figure  ;    therefore  figured  Subftance  cannot 

be 
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b^eoilceiv^d  to1}e  without  moveable  SuMance> 
|ior  moveable  Subftance  without  figured  Sub^ 
^iiee^  iince  if  you  take  away  moveable  Sub- 
^acee,  or  that  Subftance  which  is  moveable^ 
we  could  have  no  Conception  of  Figure ;  and 
H^Vott  take  away  figured  Subftance^  or  that 
Stibftance  which  nas  Figure,  we  could  have  no 
Conception  of  Motion :  Figured  Subftance  then 
ftUd  movable  Subftance  are  diftind:  only  by  a 
isodfti  Abftra^iion,  that  i%  die  fame  Subftance 
is  fdally  both  one  and  the  other,  figured  and 
moveable,  tbo'  fotaetimes  confiderM  as  afFeft- 
e4  with  one  of  theie  Modes,  and  fometimes  as 
)kStQttd  with  the  other,  as  appears  from  the 
impoflibility  of  conceiving  one  to  be  without 
the  olher.  Since  if  you  take  away  figured  Sub-» 
ftaitce,  you  take  away  that .  very  Subftance 
which  ihould  be  the  Suoje^  of  Motion ;  and  if 
yon  take  away  moveable  Subftance^  you  take. 
away  thiit  vfery  Subftancne  wluch  fhould  fuftaia 
Figure.  Now  I  fay  this  plainly  ihews  that 
thefe  things  are  in  reality  the  fame,  and  only 
diftiad  by  a  Modal  Jbfird£iiony  and  according- 
ly that  tne  Ideas  whereby  we  conceive  thc^m 
•re  ilK:omplete,  not  adequate  Ideas. 

%t.  That  which  is  remarked  hert  of  Abftra- 
jftion  in  the  way  of  Modditjj  is  no  lefs  appU* 
cable  to  thole  m  the  way  of  Habitude^  or  to 
aAy  other  fort  of  AbftraOiions, .  if  any  fuch  there 
be.  For  as  in  things  only  rtiodally  diftinft,  ouq 
eaiiiiot  be  conceived  without  the  other,  or  if 
the  other  be  conceived  not  to  be  i  fo  alfo  in 

that 
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that  formal  diftindion  which  is  bet  ween  things 

and  that  certain  Habitudeof  Agreement  undeir 

which  they  are  confiderM,  (jhere  is  .no  poflibi* 

lity  of  conceiving  qne  if  the  other  Should  be 

removed,  fo  much  as  in  fhoffght.    fiRor  fottho' 

I  can  conceive  Ficurie  in  ggjierftl,  ,accordiag  *d 

the  abftrad  Realon  of  it ,  -WBthout  thinking 

upon  this  or  that  in  Particular,  ?y«t  if  there 

fhould  be  fuppofed  to  be  00  Circles,  no  Trian^ 

gles,  no  Squares,  &€.  'tis  impoflRhle  I  fhould 

have  any  Idea  of  Figure  remaiQing  a&sruH 

thefe  are  taken  away*    And  iadeed  this  is  n» 

more  than  what  follows  from  the  geiMral  Na^ 

ture  of  Ahfirnclpony  ?.nd  therefore  mufl:  be  tnic 

in  ail  the  ibr^s  of  it.    jFpr  ««i  abflxaft  Idea  is 

fuppofed  to  be  really  the  hxs^  with  that  frofli 

which  it  is  ab.ftra£^ed,  and  to  owe  its  diftinr 

ftion  QRly  to  the.  operatioa  of  the  Mind,  that 

confiders  it  Without  confideriog  the  other.  AM 

that  indeed  it  may  do*  But  if  that  other  fhould 

be  fuppof^  not  to  ^,  the  very  Foundation  <£ 

all  Abiirai^ioa  would  be  taken  ^Way,  and  {o\ 

lhoul4  have  nQthiog  to  ahftra^  frcmi^  and  i% 

could  have  00  abftraft  Idea.        - 

2  J.  From  thefe  Principles  then  I  gather  this 

Rul?,  That  whenf<aever  I  find  it  in  my  power 

pot  only  Negatively  but  Fofitiyely  to  Abftradv 

wlien  I  c^n  io  far  divide  and  fbparate  one  thing 

from  aQQther  in  my  Thoughts^  as  to  be  able 

m  ooly  to  conceive  pne  of  them  without  con« 

pciyiog  the  Other,  but  to  have  a  clear  and^  di« 

itm^  Coi^ceptioa  of  qm^as  exifting,  tho?  the 

<»her 
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other  were  removed  oirt  of  being,  or  were  fup- 
pofed  never  to  have  been,  I  may  then  conclude 
this  to  be  a  fure  fen  that  there  is  no  Modal  nor 
any  other  fort  of  Abftraftion  in  the  Cafe,  but 
that  the  Ideas  are  abfolute  and  complete,  fuch 
as  have  no  dependance  upon,  or  communica- 
tion with  one  another ;  and  confequently  that 
the  things  whofeildeas  they  are,  are  of  a  kind 
and  order  wholly  diftinft.  There  being  no 
further  condition  wanting  to  confirm  thecon- 
feauence  from  the  diftinaion  of  Ideas  to  the 
diftinftion  of  Things,  than  the  compleatnefe 
and  Intirenefs  of  thofe  Ideas ;  which  whoever 
denies  to  be  a  fuflicient  Mark  or  Argument  of 
leal  diftindion,  makes  it  utterly  imfoffible  for 
QS  to  knottf  any  thing,  and  Very  impertinent  to 
^rgm  or  difcourfe  about  any  thing. 

24.  To  apply  this  Rule  then  to  the  Cafe 
which  is  now  under  Confideration ;  It  feems  in 
the  firft  place  very  clear  that  I  cannot  only  ab^ 
ftra£l:  a  Thinking  Being  from  an  Extended  Be* 
ing,  or  Matter,  but  that  I  can  conceive  a  Think- 
ing Being  to  be,  even  tho'  I  fhould  fuppofe  Mat- 
ter not  to  be,  and  that  becaufe  I  can  fo  con- 
ceive it  while  I  doubt  whether  Matter  be  or  no. 
I  can  upon  Metaphyfical  Principles  doubt,  till 
by  a  further  purfuance  of  thofe  Principles  there 
appears  Reafon  to  be  other  wife  fatisfyM,  whe- 
ther there  be  any  fuch  thing  as  Matter  or  Body 
in  the  World.  .Not  only  for  the  Realbns  at 
fignfid  by  DesCttrtes  taken,  ftom  the  Eitors  of 
the  S^enfes^  and.  tlie  Imagiiiation  wjiicb  we -have 
of-naany  non-exilHng  things  in  our  Jleepy  but 

alfo 
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alfo  partly  becaufe  Bodies  are  not  the  Caulcs. 
of  thofe  Senfations  which  we  have  upon  their, 
occafion,  and   partly  becauie  w€  do  not  iee* 
them  {as  will  be  fhewn  in  the  fequel)  either  by 
,  themfelves  or  by  Ideas  that  proceed  from  thenu 
And  therefore  our  feeing  them  or  having  Ideas 
of  them,  is  no  Argument  that  they  really  ^rc. , 
Therefore  I  can  doubt,  and  that  very  juftly  ^x^d 
reafonably,  whether  riiey  are  or.npj    But  I 
cannot  doubt  of  my  Thinking,  nor  yet  of  my  - 
Being  while  I  think^  as  Dts  i^us  riahtly  r^ 
marks.    But  then  if  I  can  neither  doubt  of  my 
Thinking  nor  of  my  Bein§  while  I  think^  'tis , 
plain  I  can  conceive  a  Thinking  Being  to  bci^; 
and  that  while  I  doubt  whether  there  be  any ' 
fuch  thing  as  Matter  or  na    And  if  I  can  con* 
ceive,  nay,  am  fure  that  I  do  conceive  a  Thinkr 
ing  Being  to  be  while  I  doubt  whether  Matter 
be  or  no  i  then  ^tis  plain  that  I  might  conceive; 
the  fame  Thinking  Being  thoVl  fhould  fifp- 
pofe  Matter  not  to  be,  iince  that  ^which  I  am 
certain  of  can  no  ways  depend  upoji  that  which  , 
I  am  in  doubt  of,  fince  if  it  dicly  it  would 
be  as  doubtfiil  as  the  other.    fiCit'now  this  is! 
more  than  can  be  faid  of  figured  Subftance  and 
movable  Sybftance,  for  tho'  1  can  conceive  one 
of  thefc  without  conceiving  the  other  (otelfp  . 

they  would  not  be  fb  much  a$ /t?^;^^  4^^^) 
yet  I  cannot  conceive  figured  oubj^tj^ce  at  the  J 
fame  time  fuppoiing  moveable  Sijfl])i(fc^  noav^  \ 
be,  no,  nor  even  it  I  fhould  dopt^t  whether  it  .1 
be  or  no.  And  therefore  frbmioDiy  hieing  able  to" 
conceive  a  Thinking  Being  to  be.  tho' 1 0iould 

fup. 
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fuppdfe  Extended  Being  not  to  be,  I  conclude 
that  the  Ideas  of  thefe  things  are  diftinft  not 
by  modal  Abftraftion,  as  figured  Subftance  and 
moveaWe  Subftance,  but  really  and  intirely  di- 
ftlnfl:  from  one  another,  and  independant  one 
upon  another,  and  that  becaufe  things  when- 
ever they  are  muft  be  according  to  their 
Ideas. 

2  J,  But  to  carry  this  Matter  a  little  further ; 
I  thinki  and  when  I  think  I  think  of  certain 
Triithsi  and  when  I  think  of  thefe  Truths  I 
fiiad  I  underftand  them ;  whence  I  gather  not- 
withftanding  my  Ignorance  of  fome  Truths, 
that  all  Truth  is  intelligible.  And  fome  Truths 
I  £nd  I  always  underftand  in  the  fame  way  and 
manner,  as  not  being  able  to. conceive  them 
any  otherwife.  And  thefe  I  jpef  deive  to  be  ne- 
ccflary^  eternal  and  immatable  Truths,  whence 
I  gather  that  fuch  Truths  indeed  there  are,  and 
that  they  are  always  intelligible,  as  being  al- 
ways. Truths^  and  inteHigible  only  after  one 
determinate!  tnaiitntr,  which  fuppofes '  thrar  be- 
ing fimply  fa^  M  Intdligibility  then^isa  Pro- 
perty or- Aflfeftion  x)f  Truth,  10  conftatot  and 
perpetual  Intelligibilityj  is  a  Property  of ;  ne* 
ccflary '  and  ipxternal  Truths. »  They  are  always 
and  for  ^vcr IriteiligiMe.    And  this  is '  arnecef- 


tawhiih  idie  Imtliigibiliw  of  anObjeft'talrries 
a  ncceflary  Relktioii.    Thtnefbfe  t  "ThiftMng  \ 
Bi%,;U^iu»  ^  iieccfl^fy  as:^aily^neci«fttt^ 
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Truth  is«  But  now  all  Matter  Is  condngeiit,  iMidt 
it  being  utterly  impofTible  that  what  is  ne^efl^ 
ry  ihould  depend  upon  what  is  coiitingetit;^  if 
fcems  fufficiently  plain  that  we^^  may  coa/eeive 
a  Thinking  Being,  tho'  all  Matter  ihould|bi9 
fuppofed  not  to  be,  which  again  proves  t!i» 
ikme  Conclufion,^  ^;    ' 

26.  Befides,  the  Ideas  ar&indepeoddnt^uped 
one  another  as  well  as  the  Things,  and  I  OLfihstve 
the  Idea  of  a  Thjaking  Being  without  ithe^  Idea* 
of  Matter*  The  Idea,  of  Matter^  tho^ofa^great 
Comprdieniion  V  fo  as  to  be  the  Obj^icn^ 
Foundation  of  a  whole  Science  (that  whichf  is 
called,  tho*  I  think  not  very  properfy,  by  tW 
Name  of  Geo^eftj^J  is  yet  however  not  neecl^ 
fary  to  Thought*  For- when  I  think  I  iitt* 
(wnat  every  one  may  that  will  at  all  rdi68:> 
that  there  are  abundance  of-  things  wWdh^  i 
conceive  after  a  manner  ib  pure  and  fo  whoUjT: 
Intellediial  as  not  to  have-any  corporeal  Phafl-^ 
tafms,  Images^  or*  ^  Reprefeneatiojis  of-thein^ 
and  as  I  then  have  them  not,  fo  I  want  thettt: 
not,  boing  aM^,tb  think* of  ehofe  things* as 
clearly^  to  uniferftand  them  /asperfe^lyvand 
to  demonfl;rate  the  Af¥e£iioiis  that  beleiig  ^to< 
them  with  as  much  evidence  ^  and;  certaiinty '  aS: 
I  can  in  the  other  Obje£^s  tha^  are  reptHsrfented^ 
to-me.uader  thofe.  eorpoml  .appeamnceS-/:  I 
find  then  that  the  Idea  of v^tter^  tho^  fe^vitff 
lar^i&and  flUing,^'is  liot  th^only  Ob)g^ tif^iftj^ 
Thought,,  but  th^t'i  conceiVa^Things^^yc^ft^ 

f^iipitd^JnttHU  as  Well  as  hy  Jmiimmm^m 

that 
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that  even  while  I  have  the  Idea  of  Matter  be- 
fore me^  and  contemplate  Things  that  have  an 
intelligible  Extenfion;  for  even  thofe  very 
Things  admit  of  a  pure  intelledual  Confidera- 
tion>  as  Des  Cartes  has  moft  happily  obferved 
and  proved  by  the  Inftances  of  a  Triarfgle  znd  a 
ChilMgone.  Of  this  diftindion  between  pure  In- 
telled  and  Imagination  (one  of  the  beit  Difco- 
veries  of  the  new  Philofophy)  I  fhall  have  occa* 
fion  to  fay  more  hereafter.  At  prefent,  fuppofing 
ky  I  thence  infer  that  the  Idea  of  Matter  is  not 
fo  neceHary  to  Thought^  but  that  I  can  tliink 
without  it.  And  if  I  can  think  without  it,  then 
I  can  have  an  Idea  of  a  Thinking  Being,  tho^ 
I  had  no  Idea  of  Matter ;  nay,  (were  fuch  a 
Suppoiition  pofTible)  tho'  there  were  indeed 
no  fuch  Idea  at  all«  And  if  I  can,  then  I  would 
furcher  propound  it  to  be  confiderM,  whether 
this  does  not  prove  that  thefe  are  not  abfirad: 
but  compleatly  diftin£i  Ideas,  and  confequently 
^at  the  things  are  as  really  diftind  as  the 
Ijde^s,  .  :;•     . 

27.  Further  yet,  if  Thinking  Being  andpx- 
tenqed  Being  were  diftind  only  by  a  modal 
Abftra^ion,  in  like  manner  as  £gured  Being 
and  movable  Being  are  conceived  to  be,  then 
ilQweyer  by  fuch  an  Abftradion  one  of  them 
ipay  .not  formally  include  the  other ,  . yet;  it 
would  never  pofitively  and  adually  exclude  it, 
eyen  f^s  figured  Being  never  eKcludes  moveable 
l^VBO^:  Well  then,  if!  I  can  inftance  in  a  Think-* 
ing-S^g^  from  w&ofe  Idea  aU  £3(teofioa  is 
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pofitively  and  necelTarily  excluded,  then  I  hope* 
it  will  be  granted  me  that  Thinking  Being  and. 
Extended  Being  are  not  diftin3:  by  a  modal  Ab-^; 
ftra^Hon.  But  now  this  I  can  do ;  for  I  have. 
in  'm©  the  Idea  of  a  Being  abfolutely  perfed, 
and  fo  has  every  Body  elfe^  eveiithbfe  that  deny, 
the realExiftence  olfuch a  Being,  fince other- 
Wife  they  will  deny  what  they  do  not  conteive^ 
and  fo  will  deny  they  kn6w  not  what*  But 
then  as  fuch  an  Idea  muft  include  Thought^  as 
being  a  Perfeftion,  fo  for  the  contrary  Reafon  it 
muft  exclude  Extenfion.  Such  a  Being  then  nvuft 
be  a  Thinking  Being,  and  muft  not  be  an  £x^ 
tended  Being.  Here  then  is  an  Inftance  of  a 
Thinking  Being,  that  is  not  an  Extended  Be<^ 
ing ;  nay,  that  cannot  be,  and  that  becaufo 
his  Idea  pofitively  excludes  all  Extenfion.  But 
now  give  me  fuch  an  Inftance  of  a^  figured  Be- 
ing, that  is  not  a  moveable  Being :  You  can-« 
hot.  But  thei  does  not  this  plainly  Ihew  that 
thefe  Things  are  not  diftind  by  a  modal  Di^ 
ftind:ion,  fince  if  fo  'tis  reafonable  to  think  that 
they  would  never  be  found  to  be  exclufive  of 
eacn  other ;  but  on  the  contrary,  as  every  Ex- 
tended Being  would  then  be  a  Thinking  Beings 
fo  every  "thinking  Being  would  alfo  be  an  Ex-  ' 
tended  Being,  even  as  every  figured  Being  is 
alfo  a  moveable  Being.  The  Suni  is^  if.  thefo 
Ideas^  Thinking  Being  and  Extended  Being  , 
were  diftinft  only  by  a  modal  Abftradion^  then 
'tis,  reafonable  to  tnink  they  would  be  always 
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Ufldivided,  even  as  figured  Bping  and  moveable 
Being  are,  whofe  diiriniftion  is  fuch.  But  we 
are  ittre  at  leaft  of  one  inttance  whei^ein  "riiey 
arc  divided.  And  therefore  'tis  reaforafeie  to 
think  that  they  do  not  owe  their  dilHnftion  to 
any  fuch  modal  Abftradion* 

2S.  Bat  there  is  an  eafy  Snppofition  tliat  will 
yet  fiirther  clear  and  conclude  the  Point.  I 
niall  only  beg  leave  to  fbppofe  ^what  even 
Geometrick  ftriftnefs  will  allow  to  be  a  reafotia- 
hX^'Poftutatum)  thatGodisiableto  create  a  pure 
Thinking  Being,  that  is  no^  at  all  Corporeal, 
as  alio  on  the  other  fide  that  he  is  able  tx>  dreate 
a  Beiiig  purely  Coiporeal  that  does  nbt  'think. 
What  1  here  fuppofe  as  pofliHc,  is  no  more 
riian  what  is  generally  prefumed  to  be,  defi5foy 
aftually  done  j  but  I  fhall  content  my  felf  with 
lijp^bfing  only  the  PoiOfibiJity  oi  it :  And  tlmt, 
I  hi^e,  is  fo  iair  a  Demand,  diat  even  the  AUr 
thor  cf  the  Letters  agai^ift  the  Bifhop  df  MV- 
$^fiir^  who  is  fo  liberar  of  Thought  J  as.  to  be- 
miw  a  Capacity  of  it  upon  Matter^  left  he 
fhpiild  limit  die  Pbwer  of  tJod,  will  not  ftick 
to  grant  it  me.  For  fure  be  that  exalts  the 
Ijcfwer  of  God  fo  far  as  to  be^able  to  endue 
Matter  with  Thought,  (which  in  its  Effence^  hy 
his ,  owh  CotifeJSioni  it  does  not  include)  muft 
tieetls  allow  m&  to  fuppo&  what  is  a  preatdeai 
l^fs^  thit  fay  the  fante  QtloMipcHrezkie  te  i^  abie 
to  filiate  ii/^ittrn;%th6ar^^A^^ 
€6r  that  does  tiot  think,  as  aifo  for  the  like 
reafoa  that  he  is  able  to  make  a  Thinking  Be* 
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ing.that  is  not  it  all  Msctetid,  bix^fVititS^ 
rit.  Or  if  he  pleaies,  we  wiU  .fuppo£s  that:  astC^od 
is  able  to  make  two  fach  Beiiogs,  ib  he  is  aMf 
xo  mok^  them  &parately  bf  themfdi^es^  a 
Thinkio^  Being  by  it  fdtf,  and  a  Material  Being 
by  it  feli,  (dotwithftanding  the  prefent  afhisd 
UnicHi  of  thefe  in  Human  Nature  \)  or  that  he 
can  make  one  of  th«m  without  makiog  tht 
other;  or  which  comes  to  theiame,  that  .whea 
he  has  made  theili  both  he  can  pFe:rer9^e  one  q£ 
them  in  bemg,  and  annihilate  the  other. 

2^1  Thefe  two  laft  SapiK)(itions  (Mroceed  upM^ 
on  the  two-fold  Separability  of  Things;  tor 
Things  may  be  feparated  either  thus^  as  when 
one  remains,  the  other  perifhing  or  not  being; 
or  thus,  as  when  both  remain ,  but  wither 
any  real  Union  with  each  otlien  Now  in  the 
iirll:  place,  either  of  thefe  Suppofitions  would 
immediately  prove  a  reality  of  diftin£lion  in 
the  Things,  and  that  becauie  either  of  tbe/Se^ 
paralities  doesib,  ^ds  is  inoft  clearly  demonftra«* 
ble  of  each  of  them:  For  when  one  Thing  oin 
be  when  the  other  is  not,^  'then>moft  certainly 
one  is  not  theother;  fince  if  they  were^really 
the  fame,  it  would  fc^low.that  iheTame  Thin^ 
could  be  ^nd  not  be  at  once*  AndtbagaiOji 
when  Things/ can  exift  feparately^ffomronean^ 
other,  tho'  at'  the  'fame  timie  ^tis  as  neeeHftiy 
that  .one  ibouM  not  be  the^their,  finee  other* 
wife  it  would^Uow  that  the  fameilP^hiiig  coiSkM 
be  feparatedifnHn'it  lelf^^hieh^is-rapi^nantc^ 

Da  would 
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would  clearly  prove  the  diftindion  of  thefe 
Thmgs,  fince  if.  one  be  produceable  without 
the  other  in  either  of  the  Senfes  fuppofed,  it 
appears  that  one  is  not  the  other,  which  is 
all  that  we  can  imderftand  by  a  reaJ  diftin- 
ilion. 

30.  Well,  but  to  fet  by  this  Conclufion  for  a 
while,  according  to  our  prefent  Method  of  rea* 
foning,  we  are  to  prove  the  diftinftion  of  the 
Ideas,  and  by  that  the  diftinftion  of  the  Things^ 
Let  us  then  to  our  Suppofition  again,  and  ie^ 
whether  it  will  do  that  too.  The  Things  iare 
feparately  produceable ,  which  fuppofes  that 
they  are  (imply  fo.  Now  as  from  their  being 
(imply  froduceabley  we  may  conclude  (accord- 
ing to  the  Principles  eftablifh'd  in  the  former 
part  of  this  Theory)  that  there  are  Ideas  ac- 
cording to  which  tney  are  to  be  produced ;  fo 
from  their  being  feparately  produceahle  we  may 
as  well  argue,  that  thofe  Ideas  whereby  they 
are  fo  produceable  are  complete  and  really  di- 
ftind  Ideas.  For  if  a  Thinking  Being  and  an 
Extended  Being  are  feparately  prpduceabk, 
then  it  feems  plain  that  the  Idea  whereby  one 
of  thefe  is  produceable,  is  not  the  Idea  where- 
by the  other  is  produceable,  fince  if  it  were, 
tnen  the  Produftion  of  the  one  would  involve 
alfo  the  Produftion  of  the  other,  and  fo  they 
could  not  be  produced  afunder,  which  is  againlt 
die  Sujppoliltion.  In  pther  words.  If  a  Thinfc- 
tfig  Being  and  an  Extended  Being  be  really  but 
oae  Idea^thftt  is^  (for  I  would  willingly  be  ua- 

'*  'derftood 
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derftood  if  I  could)  if  the  very  fame  Being  be 
in  Idea  both  Thinking  and  Extended,  however 
by  us  confidered  fometimes  under  one  Forma- 
lity, and  fometimes  under  another;  then  the 
Produftion  of  a  Thinking  Being  would  be  alfo' 
the  Produftion  of  an  Extended  Being,  and  fo 
they  could  not  be  produced  apart*  But  we  fup- 
pole  them  leparately  produceable,  and  thence 
think  we  have  reawn  to  conclude  that  their 
Ideas  are  completely  and  intirely  diftinft  Ideas^ 
and  not  the  fame  Idea  incompletely  confidered. 

31.  But  then  if  the  Ideas  of  thefe  Thir^s^are 
really  diftinQ:  (as  upon  this  fair  and  unrefufabic 
Suppofition  it  appears  that  they  are)  this  will 
give  us  a  further  right  to  conclude  that  the 
Things  themfelves  are  fo  too.  For  as  we  may 
argue  from  th^  diflinftion  of  Things  to  the  di- 
flinftion  of  Ideas,  fb  we  may  as  juftly  argue 
from  tHe  diftindion  of  Ideas  to  the  difrinftion 
of  Things.  Only  there  is  this  difference  be- 
tween the  one  Method  and  the  other,  that  in 
the  former  we  argue  a  Pofteriori^  but  in  the  lat- 
ter A  Priori ;  for  as  diflinftion  of  Things  is  a 
Sigff  of  diflinftion  in  Ideas,  fo  the  diftintuion  of 
Ideas  is  the  Ground  of  air  the  di£tindion  that 
is,  or  can  be  in  Things. 

32.  And  in  this  we  havetpuchM  upon  the 
true  reafbil  why  from  the  real  diflinftion  of 
their  Ideas,  we  may  juilly  infer  the  diflinfltion 
of  Things.  This  indeed  is  by  fome  prefunied, 
and  we  have  hitherto  prefumed  it  as  reafonably 
we  might,  there  being  no  other  direft  way  to 

P  J  know 
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^aw  the  4iftia{^toB  of  Thii^s  but  by  the 
Ideas  we  have  of  them ;  but  neither  we  nor 
'  they,  as  I  hno^  ^  have  as  yet  undertaken  to 
lefolve  this  Coaiequence  into  its  true  Ground, 
^r  to  affign  any  Rational  Account  of  it.  Nor 
indeed  do  I  know  how  k  can  be  done  but  upon 
the  Principles  of  the  preif  nt  Theory,  and  up- 
on them  the  reafon  iS  fo  very  obvious  that 
we  cannot  well  mifs  of  it.  The  real  diftinftion 
of  Ideas  argues  the  like  diftin(^ion  in  the  Things, 
6ecaufe  indeed  as  I  but  now  hinted,  it  is  the 
ground  of  it.  Things  were  made  according  to 
their  Ideas,  and  therefore  if  the  Ideas  are  re« 
ally  diftinft,  'tis  impoffiWe  but  that  the  Things 
jlOitift  be  fo  too.  And  hence  it  is  that  we  can 
juiUy  argue  from  the  one  to  the  other,  from  the 
diftindion  of  Ideas  to  thediftindion  of  Things, 
which  yet  would  be  no  Conljequenoe  if  either 
there  were  no  fuch  Ideas,  or  if  we  did  not  fee 
Things  by  the  iame  Ideas  whereby  they  were 
made.  For  as  for  Ideas  that  are  modalines  of 
our  own  Souls  (as  fome  are  pleafed  to  dream) 
I  fi^e  no  veaibn  why  any  diftinftion  in  them 
Ihould  argue  any  diftindion  in  Things.  For 
what  Connexion  is  there  between  my  being  va- 
rioufly  modifyM  and  made  different  from  my 
i^f,  and  other  things  being  really  different  from 
Oneanother*  But  ifindeed  I  fee  Things  by  thofc 
Very  Ideas  whereby  thfcy  were  made,  then  in- 
deed I  have  good  reafon  to  think  them  really  di- 
ftind,  if  I  find  that  their  Ideas  arc  fo,  and  that 
becaufe  they  were  made  according  to  thofe 

Ideas* 
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Ideas.  Which  by  the  way  I  commend  to  th^ 
Confideratioa  of  my  Reader  as  a  good  Arjgii- 
ment  to  prove  both  the  Exifteace  of  Our  Ideal 
Wprl^,  and  our  fpeipg  tilings  in  ^t,  0nce  !tis 
otherwife  inipoflxbje  to  give  an  Account  why 
the  great^ft  diftindion  iii  our  Ideas  Hipul^  ar^- 
ue  any  in  things,  unlefs  our  Idpas  of  things 
e  alfp  thofe  very  Ideas  whereby  jhcy  we^c 
forna'd,  and  from  whence  they  receiy'd  their 
fpecifick  difference.  But  upori  this  HypotlKi|is 
the  Q^eftioa  is  relbiyed  a$  foon  as  asked)  ip 
well  do  tbqfe  thiqgs  hang  together. 

jj.  But  to  rptprn ;  ther^  appears  now  uf«)fj 
thp  whole  a  great  deal  of  reafon  tof  coiicHi4^ 
that  the  Ideas  of  TThjn^iijg  Beiijg  afid  Expgfi^e^ 
3eiijg  are  cpn^pleje  aiKi  really  diftiijq:  jcleas, 
and  not  ope  and  tl^e  lam^  Idea  incq{]f^];^etel]^ 
con(ider'(|.  4^n4  if  ikp  Ideas  of  the JTe  t^iVgs  §  ^e 
really  difl:in^  tfen  %\}t  thing?  conc^ly'dpy 
thefp  }4$^s2Ltp  ;^s  really  and  verily  ^iuiQc^  ^s 
the  Idea;s  themfelves  are.  And  tIie]reiR>re  as  we 
niay,  ^pid  n^^ft  fay  of  one  of  tbcfe  Jdessy  that  i]t 
is  ijpt  fhp  oi^Mr  fe  we  may,  ap4  upon  that 
very  foiifl^ation,  muft  p^y  pr  one  of  th^fc  thtpfgs^ 
th4  it  .is  not  the  .o^her,  an4  conj^qi^tly  riijajf 
ap  |g)i^n4ed  ^eiijg  is  not  a  Thiiiking  ^ipg. 
And  if  an  ]Extended  ^ei|ig  is  not  a  ^hinkins 
Beid^^  (as  fe^ins  now  plain  l^cp  tlie  l^^  (^ the; 
Oflse  is  pQj  the  1^^?l  pf  .the  other)  th?p  'tis  ?is  plaiii 
that  an  ^ufit^Ai^  Being  cannpjc  thjiAk*  Arid  to 
^  wijetl^r  it  can  or  no^  will  be  as  .wife  a 
Qi^eftioii  as  tp.ask^  wjhether  ^  Cirql^  c^n  he> 

D  4  Square? 
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Square  ?  which  cannot  be  aflbirmM  without  the 
extremity  of  Confufion  and  Contradiction. 

34.  Should  any  one  now  come  in  with  (uch 
an  Objection  as  tnis,  what  tho^  Extenfion  be  not 
Thought,  yet  why  may  not  an  Extended  Being 
think  r  For  tho'  Extenfion  be  not  Thought,  yet 
it  is  not  more  diftinft  from  it  than  Figure  is 
from  Motion,  And  yet  thefe,  as  diftinft  as  they 
are,  can  unite  toseth^r  jh  the  fame  Subjeft* 
And  if  a  figured  Subftance  and  a  moveable  Sub- 
ftance,  notwithftandirig  their  being  diftinft  in 
Conception,  are  yet  the  fame  in  the  thing,  theii 
why  may  not  a  thinking  Subftance  and  an  ex- 
tended Subftance  be  in  reaUty  one  and  the  fanie 
Subftance;  nbtwitliftanding  the  diftinftnefs  of 
the  Ideas  whereby  they  are  conceivM  ?  This 
Objcftion,  how '  confiderable  foever  it  might 
ha vei  appeared,  and  what  trouble  foever  it  might 
have  given  us,  if  it  had  been  urged  foqner, 
conies  now  to6  late  to  do  iis  any  prejudice  aS 
being  already  prevented  in  what  we  have  pre- 
mifed ;  for  by  that  it  may  appear  that  the  Cafe 
is  not  at  all  the  fame,  and  thab  there  is  no  man- 
ner of  Proportion  between  the  things  upon 
which  the  Objeftioh  proceeds.  Figured  Sub- 
ftance and  moveable  Subftance  are,  as  we  have 
fhewn,^  ihcomplete  Ideas,  as  being  only  modal- 
ly  diftinft  from  one  another;  which  forriiaUty 
of  diftihftion,  as  it  is  confifteht  with  a  real 
Identity '  between  the  Ideas  themfelves,  fo  con-i 
i<i(juently*itcah  argue  no  real  diVerfity  between 

jehe  things  conceived  by  them,  and  that  becauf6 

l:...•^-^^;:^^v...^^  .  -^  .f    ....  ^^■.      -  -Things 
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Things  are  not  made  according  to  incomplete^ 
but  according  to  complete  and  perfed  Ideas  ; 
or  in  other  ^  ords,  Things  are  not  made  by 
Ideas  as  they  are  abftraacdly  or  imperfeffcly 
confider'd  by  us,but  as  they  are  in  their  own  !»-? 
telligible  Natures.  But  now  thinking  Subftance 
and  extended  Subftance,  are,  as  has;  beea 
ihewn,  complete  and  really  diftinft  Ideas,  and 
where  there  is  fuch  a  diftindion  in  the  Ideas^ 
there  miift  be  the  like  diftinftion  in  the  Things, 
becaufc  Things  are  made  according  to  th6ir 
Ideas.  And  confequentl^  an  extended  Sub- 
ftance will  be  as  diftinft  from  a  thinking  Sub- 
ftance, not  as  a  figured  Subftance  is  m>m  a 
moveable  Subftance,  but  as  Figure  it  felf  is 
from  Motion,  or  even  as  JExtenfion  is  from 
Thought.  And  accordingly  as  we  can  never 
truly  fay  that  Figure  is  Motion,  or  that  Ex- 
tenfion  is  Thought,  fo  we  can  never  truly  fay 
that  an  extended  Being  is  a  thinking  Being. 

J  5.  But  to  complete  the  Anfwer,  I  further 
add,  That  tho^  perhaps  Thought  be  not  more 
diftinft  from  Extenfion,  thaii  Figure  is  from 
Motion  (not  to  difpute  at  prefcnt  whether 
there  may  be  degrxes  in  real  diftinftion,)  yet 
there  is  not  the  fame  ppflibility  that  Thought 
fhould  be  in  an  ^x/wfl(fi  Being,  as  that  Figure 
fliould  be  in  a  moveable  Being.  For  Figure 
and  Motion  are  both  Afo^^j  of  extended  Sub- 
ftance, and  fo  if  Figure  be  ia  a  moveable  Be- 
ing, 'eis  not  as  moveable  but  as  exfendedy  the 

fame  extended  Subftance  being  the  Sybieft  of 

'     '  '-'' :  ''■    ^  both 
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Iwth  tfaefe  Modes^  with  which  it  carries  a 
fiiieihle  proportion*  But  now  Thought  and 
[^xteafion  are  not  two  Modesj  as  Figure  and 
Sybftance  are,  Extenfion  not  being  the  Mode 
of  any  Subftance^  tnit  the  Ttwmd  Kufon  and 
dfential  DiiTerence  of  that  Subftance  whkh 
we  call  Matter;  and  therefore  if^Thoi^ht  be 
in  an  extended  Sub^nce,  it  will  not  be  after 
the  fame  manner  as  Figure  is  in  a  oMveable 
pee^  that  is,  that  the  fame  Subi^ance  only 
fiK>ukl  be  the  coounon  SubjeCi  of  both,  but  it 
nuft  be  in  an  extended  Spbflance  as  fuchy  or 
as  that  fignifies  a  Subftance  whofe  Offence  is  to 
be  extended.  Between  which  there  appears 
BO  manner  of  proportion,  which  makes  a  great 
4ii|»rity  in  the  two  Cafes.  For  indeed  (as 
much  alike  as  thefe  two  Queftions  m^y  feem, 
and  as  apt  as  fbme  may  be  to  confound  them> 
^  one  thing  whether  a  Subftance  that  is  ex* 
tended  can  mink,  meaning  a  Subftancp  which 
]base}aenfiQn  belonging  to  it  as  a  .Mode.  And 
another  thing,  whether  an  extended  Subftance 
fcta  chuik,  naeaning  a  3ubftance  whofe  EiTence 
is  £0  be  extended.  Now  this  latter  is  what  we 
pmft  be  iuppo£bd  to  mean  in  the  prefent 
Queftion,  which  plainly  ihcws  it  to  be  a  very 
ib&rent  Queft^on  from  the  other,  viz.  Whe- 
ther a  moveable  can  bealfo  a  £guredSubftance  ? 
A&d  accordin^y,tha'  the  iatter  may  be  anfw:er- 
fd  Affirmatively^  yet  tho-e  is  great  reafon  to 
efaink  that  the  other  cannot,  iince  if  an  extend* 
td  Subftance  c^  ditak,  t^t  is,  a  &ubftahc.e 

whofe 
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whofiEffmct  is  to  be  exteisded^  then  it  will  btt 
ncce^ary  tlmtXboiigbtfhoyM  proceed  Iron^^ 
tenfwn  (a&  every  Property  that  is  in  a  Thing  vosA 
proceed  mediately  Or  immediately  from  the  Hsl^ 
ture  or  Effence  of  that  thing)  which  we  hai^ 
good  Re^fon  to  think  camiot  be,  becaufe  of  the 
Ideal  diftidf^ion  between  Thought  and  Ex^co^ 
fion^  not  to  fay  a  Thinking  and  an  extended 
Being,  For  tho^,  for  inflance,  a  Subi^ance  t]iat 
is  Circular  may  alfo  fucceilively  at  leaiib  admitt 
oT  a  Triangular  Form,  yet  if  yoy  could  flip* 
pofe  a  Subftance  whofe  EiSence  is  to  be  Circii* 
lar,you  would  not  ftick^I  preilime^to  hj  of  foch 
a  Subfhince  that  it  could  never  be  Triangi^r* 

5  6.  Well,  but  after  all,  (bould  we  exapiinii  th© 
Idea  of  Matter,  and  find  Thought  in  it.  th^f: 
indeed  would  be  a  happy  difcovery,  and  rach  a9 
would  deierve  a  Sacrifice  to  the  mufes  f6r  tha 
rarity  of  the  Invention.  But  let  us  fee :  The 
Idea  of  Matter  is  an  extended  Subft^nce,  audi 
fo  much  is  granted  by  the  Author  of  the  hsA^^ 
ters,  only  he  adds  foUd  to  it,  wherein  we  will 
allow  him  to  pleafe  his  Fancy,  fince  by  it  hft 
makes  no  alteration  as  to  the  Iffue  of  the  Que* 
ftion.  Now  this  intelligibly  extended  Sufe- 
ftance  (for  fo  we  muft  further  fpecifo  it,  tQ  %^ 
void  confounding  the  Idea  with  tne  thii^^ 
having  intelligible  parts  one  without  theother^ 
'tis  nlain  in  the  firft  place  that  'tis  mentally  ^i* 
viiible,  as  having  thofe  intelligible  parts. 
And  if  there  be  an  intelligible  divifibility  in  the 
Idea,  there  muft  foe  a  real  one  in  the  Things; 

be-; 
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t>ecdufe  Matter  is  made  according  to  its  Idea^ 
whereupon  it  follows  that  a|l  Matter  is  divi- 
fible  as  fiich,  it  being  not  to  be  conceivM  that 
a  thing  ifaould  be  e>i[tended  and  not  divifible^ 
which  by  the  way  Ihews  the  Doftrine  of  De- 
woeritus  conctrmng  ludivifibles  to  beimpoflible. 
And  thus  I  fee  Dtvifihility  in  the  Idea  of  Mat- 
ter. I  feealfoifl  it  Imfenetr ability j  it  being  as 
impoflible,  or  rather  as  inconceivable,  that  one 
of  thefe  Intelligible  parts  Jhould  be  contained 
ia  the  other,  as  that  one  fhould  he  the  other ; 
whence  it  further  follows  (from  the  confor* 
micy,.  that  Matter  muft  have  to  its  Idea)  that 
all  Matter  is  really  impenetrable,  as  accord-^ 
Kigly  we  find  it  to  be*  For  if  to  one  Inch 
^  fiippofe  of  Matter,  anbther  be  added,  this  ne^ 
ceffarily  makes  two  Inches,  which  plainly 
ihews  that  one  does  not  occupy  the  place  oS 
tlte  other,  fmce  if  it  did  it  would  jftill  be  but 
one  Inch,  which  is  againfl:  the  Suppofition. 
Again  as  the  Idea  df  Matter  contains  Divifi- 
bihty  io  it,  for  the  fame  Reafoii  it  will  contain 
InteHigibh  Figf^re^  that  arifing  from  termina- 
tion of  Extenfion  as  the  termination  does  from 
Divifion;  Now  as  for  Motiony  tho^  this  be  not 
ib  formally  containM  in  the  Idea  of  Matter  a^ 
the  other  Properties  of  it,  yet  there  is  that  in 
it  which  will  lay  a  Foundation  for  its  poffibi- 
lity,  which  is  lufficient.  For  Matter  in  the 
Idea  of  it,  having  intelligible  parts  (which 
is  the  more  explicit  Notion  of  extenfion)  this 
is  a  fufficient  reafon  why  Matter  in  the  Thing, 
.  ftioula 
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Ihould  have  real  Parts  one  without  another, 
fince  other  wife  it  will  not  be  conformable  toits 
Idea,  if  it  has  not  that  reallj  which  the  other 
has  intelligibly.  But  now  if  Matter  or  Bodjr 
has  fuch  real  Parts,  thefe  parts  niuft  be  really 
diftant,  more  or  lefs  from  one  another,  ana 
fo  it  will  be  poflible  for  one  Body  to  exift  fuc- 
ceflively  upQp  or  to  the  Parts  of  another  Bo- 
dy, fo  as  Ibmetimes  to  anfwer  .  to  tliis  Par!^ 
and  fometimes  to  that,  Vhich  feems  to  be  all 
tliat  we  can  underftand  by  Motion,  as  it  is  a 
Mode  of  Body,  which  can  fignify  only  the 
Tranflation  of  a  Body,  from  one  part  of  Mat- 
ter to  another,  as  when  I  move  my  Hand  up- 
on the  Paper  now  I  am  writing.  But  as  for 
Motion  as  it  figij^ifies  that  Force  or  Pomr^ 
whereby  a  Body  is  fo  tranflated,  that  I  do  not 
take  to  DC  any  Mode  or  Property  belonging  to 
Matter^  nor  indeed  do  I  in  that  Senfe  find 
Motion  in  the  Idea  of  Matter,  any  more  thaa 
Thought. 

37.  Thefe  are  the'  Properties  that  arc  coa- 
tainM  in  the  Idea  of  Matter,  and  vou  fee  how 
they  all  derive  from  that  Idea,  as  inaeed  nothing 
can  be  (aid  to  be  contained  in  the  Idea  or  in- 
telligible Eflence  of  a  Thing  but  what  is  de- 
ducibtd  from  it  as  a  confequent  from  its  Na^ 
tural  Principle.  And  truly,  befides  thefe,  it 
would  be  a  i^etty  hard  task  to  find  out  any 
other.  For  as  for  SolieUtj  if  that  be  takea 
MsthemaPicaBj^  'tis  the  fame  with  that  Intel- 
ligible Extenfion  which  }&  the  very  Idea  of 

Matter^ 
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Afotter,  and  fo  k  neither  adds  any  thing  to  it, 
taor  can  be  pro]^rly  faid  to  be  contained  in  it. 
ibod  if  it  be  taken  Phyfic4Sy^  then  either  it 
figaifiestbe  Impervioufneis  of  one  Body  toan^ 
Qth&Cy  or  that  which  hinders  two  Bodies  from 
coming  together  (in  which  Senfe  I  iind  it  ufed 
,  ^  by  the  Author  of  the  Eflay  of 

lI^?ftan5iS!">    «"^f?   Underftanding)  and 
^«  then  'tis  the  lame  with  mf$m-* 

nabilitji^  or  elfe  it  means  the 
compaftnefe  of  the  whole,  -from  there  being 
a  deal  of  Matter,  under  a  little  Surface,  in 
C{)fKiiition  to  Ramy,  and  then  it  imports  hot 
any  Property  Jjeionging  to  Extenfion,  or  that 
canbe  in  the  Idea  of  it,  iiut  only  more  Degrees 
of  thfc  fame.  But  as  for  Solidity,  according  to 
the  vii^ar  and  popular  Senfe  of  it,  wherein  it 
is,u&d  for  'bii:rdmfs^  as  wlien  they  fay  a  hard 
fiilid  JBody,  meaning  one  and  the  fame  thing 
by  tfaofe  two  Terms,  thisis  Jeitfaer  no  real  Pro- 
perty belonging  to  the  Nature  of  Body,  but 
i&ojoily  a  Sentiment  which ^we  feel  in  our  felves 
upon  that  reii^nce,  which  it  makes  to  our 
ttw^fa,  or. if  it  (ignifies  ^ny  thing  in  Body,  it 
can  mean  nothing  but  what  is  to  be  refolvM 
eitfacr  into  the*  compadnefs ,  or  into  the  fi- 
location  of  it; 

jS.  Buti««iia ve  >  fiot  yet  among  tliefe  found 
igtxt  Thought.  -No,  nor  neyer  (hall  ^ile  we 
loDk  for  it  inche  ^Idea  of  Matter.  To  fedc  for 
it  hereiis  -to:  task  -for  the  Liviag  ^^anFioi^  tbe 
Dead.  Tbedepthc^tbewholeAt^fsofmo 
.  .  ter) 
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IhouM 

be  Thought,  which  would  be  equal  ^xtrai^'^ 
gance  either  to  fuppofe  or  to  eonfac6,  Bi^ 
moreover  as  our  inquiry  reports  that  it  n  fHX 
io  (to  prevent  all  lofs  of  Labour  in  a  fiutlnir 
fearch)  our  Reafon  will  aflureiis  that  it  x^a«^ 
not  poffibly  be  in  the  Idea  of  Matter^  hke&^ 
of  the  real  diftin^ioa  and  iirtire  diverfity  be- 
tween the  Ideas  of  a  thinking,  and  of  an  el^ 
tended  Being.  Since  to  fuppofe  Thoi^ht  to 
be  contained  in  the  Idea  of  Matter,  not^ii^ 
ftandin^  this  IdeaLdiverfity  between  a  thifdcr« 
ing  and  an  extendSl  Being,  wodld  be  aU  w0i 
as  if  you  fhould  fuppofe  that  a  Circle  fliouki 
have  the  property  of  a  Triangle,  But  now 
if  Thought  be  not  in  the  Idea  of  Afetter,  tih^ 
'tis  plain  that  it  cannot  be  in  Matter  M^ 
and  coniequently  that  Matter  canbot  Think. 
And  that  becaufe  Matter  (as  evjdiiy  thk^  eif^ 
is  fuppofed  to  be  made  according  to  its  Idea^ 
and  coafequeatly  to  have  its  Ae^Z  Nature  con/- 
formable  to  its  i4e^  Nature. 

39.  And  fo  much  is  granted  even  by  tbeAu^ 
thor   of  the  Letters  againfi 
the  Bifhop  of  Worcefiery  yiz.       See  hfe  rcfly* 
that  Thought  is  ny  iadu^  ^e^^SK^ 
m  the  eflence  of  Mattet.  <Bist    sd-Letter. 
then  he  is  pleaiod  to  betake 
\m£dl£  to  oie  Omnipoteoce  of  God,  mrbicb-b^ 
viO  Jmve  able  <to  bdflow  tipon  MitterA  flow- 
er «f  ThialEiflg)  t^'  no  fitch  *Fcy#er  -be  f(^ 
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Bis  own  Confeffion)  included  in  the  efTence  of 
it.  'Tis  I  acknowledge  a  little  odious  to  dif- 
pute  the  Power  of  God  in  any  Cafe,  and  in 
fome  Cafes  not  very  Philofbpnically  done  to 
ingage  one  in  it.  And  fince  this  Gentleman 
exprefly  owns  that  Thought  is  not  included  in 
the  eflence  of  Matter,  it  will  concern  him  to 
coniider  whether  this  be  not  one  of  thofe  Cafes^ 
I  have,  I  hope,a  due  reverence  for  ths  Power  of 
Cod,  and  would  be  as  far  from  fetting  any  un-- 
due  limits  to  it  as  he  can  be.  And  yet  I  muft 
needs  iky  that  to  aflignthe  Power  of  God /^-^ 
fiead  of  a  Natural  Reafoi^  or  to  fly  to  the 
Power  of  God  againfi  cleaPReafon,  appear  to 
me  equally  unphilofophical.  And  indeed  con^ 
fidering  that  we  can  take  our  Meafure  of 
Things,  only  by  thofe  Ideas  which  we  have 
of  them,  if  after  we  have  duly  compared  thofe 
Ideas,  and  determined  of  the  natures  and  dif-? 
ferences  of  Things  according  to  them,  it  fhall 
be  thought  a  fufficient  Anfwer  to  have  re- 
courfe  to  the  Power  of  God,  then  we  Ihall  ne-* 
ver  be  able  to  know  how  to  judge  of  any 
thing,. or  when  vrehave  concluded  any  thing. 
And  TranfubftanttAtion  it  felf  may  be  good 
ibund  Doftrine,  notwithftanding  all  that  our 
!Fhilofophy  Ihall  remonftrate  to  the  contrary 
from  the  Idea  which  we  have  of  Body* 

40.  But  to  apply  our  Anfwer  a  little  more 
4iftiii^]^  there  are  two  Senfes  wherein  God 
may  be  iupposM  able  by  his  Almighty  Pbwer^ 

to  make  ]^ktter  think*    Either  in  a  divided^ 

•  or 
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or  in  a  compounded  Senfe,  that  is  (to  give  the 
meaning  of  this  School-diftinftion  in  plain 
Engiilh)  either  in  this  Senfe,  that  thaf  which 
before  was  an  extended  Being,  may  afterwards 
by  tranfmutation  become  a  thinking  Being,  or 
in  this,  that  an  extended  Being,  remaining 
an  extending  Being,  may  alfo  have  Thought 
imparted  to  it ,  and  fo  at  the  fame  time  be 
a  Thinking  as  well  as  an  Extended  Being. 
Now  tho'  I  am  not  able  to  comprehend  howy 
yet  I  Ihall  not  pretend  to  deny  but  that  it  may 
be  poffible  to  an  Almighty  Power  to  make 
Matter  think  in  the  former  way  of  underftand- 
ing  it.  He  that  could  make  a  thinking  Being 
out  of  no  Being,  may,  for  ought  I  know,  be  as 
able  to  make  the  fame  out  of  an  extended  Be- 
ing. And  he  who  was  able  out  of  Stones  (as 
the  Scripture  fpeaks)  to  raife  up  Childen  unto 
Abrahamy  may  alfo  for  any  affurance  I  have  to 
the  contrary  be  able  to  make  a  thinking  Be- 
ing of  mefe  Matter.  I  fay  I  know  not  but  that 
the  fame  Power  that  could  do  the  one  may  alfo 
do  the  other,  tho'  I  muft  withal  obferve  that 
neither  of  the  Inftances  proves  that  it  can^  as. 
not  being  fully  commenfurate  to  the  Cafe. 
For  when  a  thinking  Being  is  faid  to  be  naadtf 
out  of  nothing,  the  Phrafe  out  of  nothingy  fign 
nifies  nojc  the  Matter,  but  bnly  die  Term  of  its 
production.  But  when  a  tninking  Being  'is» 
faid  to  be  made  out  of  an  extended  Being,  the 
meaning  muft  be,  that  'tis  made  out  of  it,  as 
tEe.  Matter  from  whence,  v^hich  is  much  hard^. 
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er  to  conceive  than  the  other,  tinlefs  you  will 
fuppofe  one  to  be  annihilated,  and  the  other 
to  be  produced  in  its  room,  but  then  'tis  not 
making  a  thinking  Being,  out  of  an  extend- 
ed Being,  but  out  of  nothing,  as  in  ordinary 
Creation.  And  fo  again,  when  God  is  faid  to 
be  able  out  of  Stones,  to  raife  up  Children  to 
Abrahamy  I  fuppofe  there  is  no  neceffity  of  Un- 
derftanding  the  Text,  as  to  the  Souls  of  thofe 
Children,  but  only  as  to  their  Bodily  part, 
that  which  is  intelleCkual  Beii^,  from  elfewhere 
to  be  derived,  as  in  ordinary  Generation,  In 
like  manner  as  when  God  is  faid  to  have 
formed  Jdam  from  the  Duft  of  rhe  Ground, 
we  can  linderftand  it  only  of  his  Body,  the 
Original  of  his  Soul  being  otherwife  accounted 
for  even  by  the  lacred  Hiltory.  Bur  now  there 
is  a  vaft  deal  of  difference  between  convert- 
ing one  Ibrt  of  Matter  into  another,  as  Stones 
into  Fkfli,  or  Water  into  Wine,  &c.  (for  the 
eflfefting  of  which  perhaps  there  needs  n©  more 
than  a  new  arrangement  and  diipofitioii  of 
Parts)  and  converting  Matter  into  Spirit,  or  an 
extended  Being,  into  a  thinking  Being,  things 
iatirely  different  in  their  whole  Order  and 
Kind  from  one  another ;  which  yet,  tho^  of 
die  extremeft  difficulty  of  any  thing  that  can 
fall  under  our  Conception^  I  will  nxx.  lay  is 
abfolutely  impoffible. 

41.  But  now  as  for  making  Matter  to<  think 
in  ^.camfounded  SQnfbj  tha^t  is . Matter^  remain- 
ing Matter,  this  is  a  Thiiig  of  a  very  differeht 
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confidefation  from  the  other,  afiid  that  ffiuft  be 
determinM  by  other  Meafures.  And  yet  even 
here  I  fliall  readily  acknowledge  that  God  is 
able  to  make  Matter  to  do  whatToever  can  be 
done  by  the  Power  of  Matter,  becaufe  lie  per- 
feftly  underftands  what  the  Power  of  Matter  is, 
and  knows  alfo  bow  to  mafiagc  it  to  the  beft 
advantage.  And  if  Men,  by  that  little  Skill 
which  they  have  in  the  Mechanical  Arts, 
and  that  little  Po^^er  which  they  have  to  ufe 
and  apply  that  Skill ,  can  yet  perform  fuch 
great  and  wonderful  things^  God,  who  coto* 
prehends  all  M^clianiim  in  its  utraoft  e^itent, 
and  wants  no  Power  to  reduce  his  Thebrv  to 
Practice,  can,  to  be  furc,  if  he  pleafes,  perform 
much  greater,  cve»  all*  that  the  Power  of  Mat- 
ter can  pofltbly  rife  to,  or  (which  is  the  tru* 
Meafure  of  that  Power)  afl  that  the  Idea  of 
Matter  cail  in  any  intelligible  degree  be  faid  to 
contain.  But  to  go  beyond  that,  or  to  give 
Matter  a  Pov^r  or  a  PcrfeSion  thwrt:  is  no  wa^ 
contained  in  thid  Idea  or  intelligible  Efflence  ot 
Matter,  this  ^ould  bfr  to  aiter  the  Species,  anid 
inftead  of  msilofig  Matter  to  d6  this  or  that,  to 
make  fomething  elfe  to  do  itj  which  is  not 
Afetter;  cohterning^  wfaichyi there  is:  no  di^ 
pute.  '  • 

42.  If  th^Ood  ca^  ma^ke  Matter  think/  it 
muii:  be  hj  fomediing  cont^n?d  in  the  Idea  oi* 
Eficnce  or  Matcdr;  for  ad  i^  zn^  fuferhriuuA 
Perfe£tion  that  is  not  viri^lmi  ^he.Cbdlprdibpfic^ 
of  that  EiTence,  tibat  wduUhnudbi^  a  ciuUisp  ii^ 
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the  Species.    But  now  Thought  is  not  in  the 
Idea  or  Effence  of  Matter.    We  have  feen  by 
Examination  that  it  is  not ;  we  have  proved  by 
Reafon  that  is  not ;  and  our  Author  confejQfes 
that  it  is  not.    And  to  this  I  further  add,  that 
as  Thought  is  not  in  the  Idea  of  Matter,   fo 
neither  can  it  refult  from  any  thing  that  is  con- 
tainM  in  that  Idea,  it  being  apparently  impof- 
(ible  that  any  Divifton^  Figure^  or  Motion  fhould 
beget  Thought y  becaufe  of  the  utter  difpropor- 
tion  and  Ideal  diverfity  of  thefe  things.     Be- 
fides,  that  if  they  could,  then  Thought  would 
ftill  be  (at  leaft  potentially)  contained  within 
the  Idea  of  Matter,  which  is  contrary  to  what 
we  have  before  fhewn,  and  now  fuppofe.    From 
hence  then  we  may  fafely  determine  thus  far  at 
leaft,  that  God  cannot  mate  Matter  tliink  by  any 
thing  that  is  in  the  Effence  of  Matter,  there 
being  nothing  of  Thought  contain'd  in  that. 
And  yet  again,  if  he  can  make  it  think  it  mufl 
be  by  fomething  contain'd  in  the  Effence  of 
Matter,  fince  to  make  it  think  by  any  adven- 
titious or  fuperinduced  Vertue  that  is  no  way 
contained  in  the  Effence  of  Matter,  would  not  be 
to  make  Matter  think,  but  fomething  elfe.    But 
we  have  our  Author's  leave  to  fuppofe  it  im- 
poffible  that  Matter  fhould  be  made  think  by 
any  thing  in  the  JSflfence  of  Afetter,  partlv  from 
his  owning  Thought  not  to .  be  containM  in  its 
Effence,  and  partly  feom  his<  flying;  to  fuperin- 
duc^d  Perfedions;  ;and  I  leave  him  from  thefe 
J'remifes  to  draw^tbe  Conclusion. 
-  .  43.  The 
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45.  The  only  thing  in  this  way  and  form  of 
arguing  that  can  with  any  pretence  of  Reajba 
he  excepted  againft,  is  the  Suppofition  upon 
which  it  proceeds,  viz.  That  the  Superinduce- 
ment  of  any  Perfedlion  not  contained  in  thejdea 
of  Matter,  fhould  of  neceflity  alter  the  Species 
of  it  But  I  think  this  is  very  plain,  becauie 
the  Idea  of  a  thing  is  the  meafure  of  its  Species, 
as  being  that  according  to  which  it  is  form'd ; 
and  therefore  if  any  thing  be  fuperadded  that  is 
not  in  the.  Idea  of  a  thing,  it  muft  neceflarily 
vary  the  Species  of  it,  as  rendring  it  difcon- 
formable  to  its  Idea.  And  our  Author  muft 
not  have  confiderM  the  Nature  of  Ideas  fo  well 
as  might  reafonably  be  expected  from  one  that 
has  faid  fo  much  about  them,  if  he  is  ignorant 
that  the  Idea  of  a  thing  does  one  way  or  other 
comprehend  within  its  extent  whatever  be- 
longs to  that  thing  whofe  Idea  it  is ;  if  not 
formally,  yet  at  leaft  potentially ;  or  if  not  di- 
reftly,  yet  at  leaft  by  confequence :  For  fo  tho' 
a  Triangle  in  the  moft  fimple  and  precife  Con- 
ception of  it  be  only  a  Figure  comprifed  of 
three  right  Lines,  yet  thefe  three  Lines  will  ne- 
ceflarily make  three  Angles,  and  thefe  three 
Angles  will  be  equal  to  two  right  ones,  &c. 
And  fo  all  the  Properties  that  belong  to,  and 
are  demonftrable  of  a  Triangle,  do  foine  way  or 
other  rife  from  the  Idea  or  it,  in:  like  manner 
as  Motion,  Figure,  &c.  do  from  the  Idea  of 
Matter.  And  indeed  otherwife  there  would 
be  no  reafon  to  hijider  but  a  Triangle  might 
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have  the  Properties  that  belong  to  a  Square, 
Circle,  or  any  other  Figure.  And  therefore 
our  Author  makes  no  juft  Parallel,  how  fofuUr 
ibever  it  may  feem,  when  from  the  Addition 
of  Motion,  Vegetation,  Life,  &c.  to  Matter 
without  making  any  eflential  change  in  it,  he 
carries  the  Gradation^  of  his  Argument  to 
Thought :  For  thefe  things  (S^nfe  only  excepted, 
if  he  means  Perception  by  it,  ortherwife  not) 
are  contained  within  the  Idea  of  Matter,  at 
leaft  by  way  of  confequential  Refult.  Where- 
as Thought,  even  by  his  own  Confeffion,  is  not 
contain^  therein,  and  therefore  cannot  be  ad- 
ded  without  a  fpecifick  Variation ;  for  what 
tho^  it  be  as  he  fpeaks,  but  onejtef  higher  y  yet  if 
it  be  fucfa  a  ftep  as  pafies  into  another  kina,  'tis 
plain  that  Matter  cannot  have  it  and  remain 
what  it  is,  any  more  than  two  right  Lines  can 
be  made  to  inclofe  fpace  while  they  remain 
right 

44«  But  once  more,  and  all  at  once.  Not- 
withftanding  the  infinity  of  God's  Power  (from 
which  fer  be  it  any  thing  here  Ihould  be  in- 
tended as  a  Derogation)  all  the  rational  World 
knows  that  there  are  Imfoffihilities.  And  fince 
our  Author  is  pkafed  to  allow,  as  of  neceffity 
he  rauft,  that  Thought  is  not  contained  in  the 
Effence  of  Matter ;  and  fince,  as  we  have  fur- 
ther fliewn ,  the  Ideas  of  a  Thinking  Being 
and  of  an  Extended  Being,  are  Ideas  really  and 
intirely  diflind,  as  indeed  his  own  Conceffion 
would  fufficiently  prove,  there  being  no  other 
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R^afon  why  Thought  jfihould  not  be  contain^ 
in  the  Idea  of  Matter,  but  only  becaufe  of  the 
Ideal  diverfity  of  a  Thinking  and  of  an  Extend- 
ed Being;  I  fay  thefe  things  confiderM,  I  would 
leave  mm  to  advife  with  his  own  better 
Thoughts,  whether,  for  God,  in  this  com- 
pounded Senfe,  to  make  Matter  think,  be  not 
the  very  fame  as  to  make  a  Circle  to  be  a  Square, 
and  confequently  whether  the  former  be  not  as 
impoflible  as  the  latter. 

45.  Well,  then  we  may  now  at  length  not 
unreafonably  conclude  upon  Confideration  of 
what  has  been  thus  amply  premifed,  that  Mat- 
ter cannot  think  And  yet  I  am  confcious  of 
Thought  (and  that  not  a  little  upon  this  occa- 
lion)  and  'ds  that  indeed  whereby  I  know  that 
I  am,  and  have  a  real  Being  in  the  World. 
That  then  that  thinks  in  me  is  not  Matter, 
becaufe  Matter  cannot  think.  And  therefore 
I  have  in  mc  a  Principle  diftind  from  Matter, 
really  and  wholly  diftinft,  an  immaterial  and 
confequently  an  immortal  Soul ;  which  indeed, 
as  a  Subftance  at  large,  would  be  immortal  as 
that  fignifies  unperilhable ,  becaufe  no  Sub- 
ftance  natiirally  perijfhes,  but  only  the  Modalir 
ties  of  it»  But  as  being  alfo  a  Subftance  really 
diftind  frorn  Matter,  muft  Ukewife  of  neceflity 
be  Indijfoi^dhley  tliat  which  does  KlOt  confift  6£ 
any  parts  not  being  capable  of  any  I>ivifion  ot 
Diffolution. 

E  4  46.  But 
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46.  But  befides  the  Immortality  of  the  Soul 
(a  great  Conclufion,  and  which  alone  fhews 
the  Principle  from  whence  it  is  derived  to  have 
been  worth  the  Confideration  we  have  be- 
ftowM  upon  it)  there  is  yet  fome  further  im- 
provement to  be  made  of  the  foregoing  Do- 
ftrine  coilcerning  Matter's  being  uncapable  of 
Thought,  and  that  in  two  Reflexions,  one  re- 
lating to  fenfual  and  intelleftual  Pleafure,  and 
the. other  concerning  the  Souls  of  Brutes. 

47.  For  in  the  firft  place,  if  Matter  cannot 
think,  then  fince  all  Senfation  (as  we  Ihall  fur- 
ther obferve  hereafter)  is  a  kind  of  Thought, 
we  may  hence  further  conclude  that  'tis  the 
Soul  and  not  the  Body  that  is  the  true  Subject  of 
it.  That  'tis  the  Soul  that  fees  and  not  the  Eye, 

(according  to  that  of  St.  Au- 
In  Pfah  41.  y///^,  Oculi  fenefirafunt  Mentis y 

X  Interior  e&  qui  fer   has  'videtj 

quando  Cogitatione  aliqua  abfens  efi^  frujira  patent) 
the  Soul  that  hears  and  not  tne  Ear,  the  Soul 
that  tafts,  fmells,  and  feels.  And  that  tho'  we 
talk  of  intelleftual  and  fenfual,  fpiritual  or  cor-^ 
poreal  Pleafures,  yet  that  'tis  not  the  Body^  but 
the  Soul  only  that  is  the  proper  Subje£b  of  them. 
And  accordingly  that  the  true  difference  be^ 
tween  them  does  confift,  not  in  this  that  fen- 
fual or  bodily  Pleafure  is  that  which  is  perceiv'd 
by  the  Body,  and  intelleftual  that  which  is  peri- 
ceiv'd  by  the  Soul.  Nor  yet  (as  I  once  thought) 
in  this,  that  fenfual  Pleafure  is  when  the  Body 
is  prinaarily  aifeded,  and  the  Soul  iecundarily 
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Or  by  participation,  and  that  ihtelle£tual  Plea- 
fure  is  when  the  Soul  is  primarily  affefted,  and 
the  Body  fecundarily  or  by  participation  (the 
Soul  being  the  only  true  percipient  in  both) 
but  in  this,  that  fenfual  Pleafure  is  that  which 
the  Soul  perceives  by  the  mediation  of  the  Body^ 
upon  the  occ£^fion  of  fome  motion  or  a:lteratioa 
in  it,  whereas  intelleftual  Pleafure  is  that  which 
the  Soul  perceives  immediately  by  it  felf  with- 
out any  fuch  occaCon  from  the  Body. 

48.  But  to  carry  our  Principle  one  ftep  fur- 
ther, if  Matter  cannot  think,  then  we  may 
fecurely  determine  thus  far  concerning  theSoufs 
of  Brutes,  that  if  they  are  Matter  then  tjiey 
can  have  no  Thought,  not  even  the  leaft  Sen- 
fation  properly  focaird;  or  if  they  have  any 
Thought  or  Senfation,  then  they  are  not  Mat- 
ten  So  then  either  they  are  not  Matter,  or  if 
they  are,  then  they  do  not  think.  Or  thus, 
either  they  do  not  think,  or  if  they  do,  then 
they  are  not  Matfen  Thus  far  in  the  general 
is  clear,  and  confequently  no  room  left  for  any 
middle  Hypothefis  that  fhall  pretend  to  come 
between  the  two  Extremes.  But  which  of  the 
Extremes  themfelves  bids  faireft  for  the  Right, 
requires  more  particular  Confideration,  which 
for  our  own  and  the  Reader's  Refrelhment,  w^ 
Ihall  adjourn  tp  the  following  Chapter. 
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CHAP.  II. 

ji  'Digrejfton  concerning  the  Souls  of 
Brutes y  'whether  they  have  any  Thought 
or  Senjation  in  them  or  no  ? 

J.  '^  I  ^O  thofe  that  have  been  accuftomM  to 
^  ^dge  of  Things  according  to  the  Ap- 
pearances of  Senfe,  this  will  feem  a  very  ftrange 
^M0ion\  and  ftiould  it  happen  to  be  deter- 
min'd  in  the  Negative,  that  perhaps  would  be 
thought  yet  a  ftranger  Jxfwen  But  'tis  to  be 
remember M,  that  fenfible  Prepoffeffions  are  the 
^eateft  Prejudice  we  have  to  contend  with  in 
CKir  Search  of  Truth ;  and  I  am  fo  far  from  ad- 
dreffing  the  enfuing  Reflections  to  thofe  that 
aire  governed  by  them,  that  I  think  they  are 
not  fit  to  be  confulted  with,  much  lefs  co  fit 
Ju^es  upon  fuch  an  Enquiry  as  this,  in  which 
nothing  but  the  chaft  Anfwers  of  pure  and  un- 
corrumed  Reafon,  is  to  be  regarded.  Thefe 
ther^ore  I  (ball  only  attend,  as  the  proper 
Meafures  by  which  this  Matter  is  to  be  con- 
cluded ;  and  if,  following .  the  Light  of  clear 
Reafony  I  flbould  happen  to  determine  any  thing 
againft  Senfej  J  fhall,  I  believe,  find  my  felf  in- 
clined rather  to  defpife  that  Objeftion,  than  to 
change  my  Meafure,  or  renounce  my  Guide. 

2.  Not 
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2.  Not  that  I  pretend  to  give  a  pofitiv«  and 
abfolute  Determination  upon  this  Queftion*  I 
do  not  think  it  poffible  to  be  done  with  any 
certainty  on  either  fide,  unlefs  we  were  better 
acquainted  with  the  inward  Natures  and  E(- 
fences  of  Things  than  we  are ;  for  upon  this  the 
Point  will  be  found  to  turn,  both  ^s  to  the 
thing  it  felf,  and  as  to  our  knowledge  of  it. 
For  as  whether  Brutes  think  or  no,  muft  de- 
pend upon  their  Natures,  fo  our  Knowledge  of 
this  muft  in  like  manner  depend  upon  our 
Knowledge  of  thofe  Natures.  Aqd  therefore 
fince  we  do  not  precifely  know  what  kind  of 
Natures  or  Eflences  God  has  beftow-d  upon 
thefe  Creatures,  'tis  impoflible  (without  a  Di» 
vine  Revelation  of  that)  we  Ihould  be  able  to 
tell  with  certainty  whether  they  do  think  or 
no.  Something  indeed  may  be.  determinM,  ex 
Hypothefiy  according  to  what  we  have  already 
intimated,  as  that  if  they  are  Matter  then  they 
cannot  think,  or,  if  they  do  think,  then  they 
are  not  Matter,  becaufe  Matter  has  been 
proved  uncapable  of  Thought ;  but  as  to  the^ 
abfolute  iffue  of  the  Queftion,  that,  I  think^ 
we  can  hardly  make  any  definitive  Judgment 
of;  only  there  may  be  greater  Fpobabilities  oa 
one  fide  than  on  the  otbe^,  and  which  of  tbem  it 
is  tliat  feems  to  carry  the  moft  rational  Ap- 
pearance, Ihall  be  our  prefcnt  Bufinefs  briefly 
and  impartially  to  confider. 

J  .This  is  a  Subjeft  of  a  vaft  Latitude,  and  much 
may  be  faid  upon  it,  but  I  think  the  whole  Area. 
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of  the  Qucftion  may  be  comprifed  within  three 
Suppofitions :  For  either  the  Souls  of  Beafts  are 
Matter  and  fo  do  not  think ;  or  elfe  they  do 
thinky  and  fo  are  not  Matter ;  or  elfe  they  are 
both  material  and  thinking.  Which  Suppofi- 
tions, becaufe  they  contain  the  full  ftate  of  the 
Qjieftion,  we  will  for  more  diftindion^s  fake 
confider  as  fo  many  different  Opinions  concern- 
ing it. 

4.  The  two  firft  Opinions  agree  in  this  com- 
mon Principle,  That  Matter  cannot  think. 
And  confequently,  that  if  the  Souls  of  Beafts 
are  Matter,  then  they  do  not  think,  or  if  they 
do  think  then  they  are  not  Matter.  They  con- 
fent  in  the  general,  that  Matter  and  Thought 
cannot  connft  together,  and  fo  that  they  can- 
not be  both  material  and  thinking,  and  divide 
only  upon  the  particular  fide  which  they  are  to 
determine  for,  ^viz.  whether  they  are  Matter, 
and  do  not  think,  or,  whether  they  do  think, 
and  are  not  Matter* 

5.  One  of  thefe  Opinions  fuppofes  that  the 
Souls  of  Beafts  do  think ;  but  then,  confiftently 
with  it  felf,  it  fuppofes  alfo  that  they  are  not 
Matter,  but  immaterial,  and  by  confequence 
immortal.  Thofe  of  the  other  way  conceiving 
this  will  engage  them  in  great  Dimculties  and 
In3conveniences,chufe  rather  to  fuppofe  that  they 
are  mere  Matter,  but  then  they  are  alfo  fo  felf- 
confiftent  as  in  confequence  of  their  common 
Principle  to  hold  that  they  do  not  think.  Be- 
tween which  two  comes  in  the  third  Hypothe- 

fis. 
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fis,  endeavouring  to  unite  thefe  extremes  ia 
one,  by  fupponnff  that  the  Souls  of  Bealh 
do  both  think,  and  are  alfo  material. 

6.  Againft  the  middle  of  thefe  Suppofitions 
(for  fo  indeed  it  properly  is,  a  Logical  middle^ 
tho'  as  here  fet  down  a  Pnyfical  extreme)  there 
lies  a  ftrong  Prefumption,  and  a  very  clear 
Argument.  The  Prefumftion  is  this,  that  it 
tends  to  undermine  the  Foundation,  upon 
which  our  own  Immortality  ftands.  For  if  the; 
Souls  of  Brutes,  notwithftanding  their  being 
mere  Matter  do  yet  think,  then  our  Souls 
notwithftanding  their  Thinking,  may  be  for 
ought  we  know  material  too,  and  fo  liable  to 
Corruption.  The  Argument  which  lies  fo  clear 
againft  it,  is  no  lefs  than  the  whole  preceding 
Chapter^  wherein  it  has  been  fhewn  that  Mat* 
ter  is  utterly  uncapable  of  Thought.  But 
now  if  Matter  cannot  think,  then  from  this 
Principle  we  may  fecurely  argue,  that  if  the 
Souls  of  Brutes  are  Matter,  they  do  not  think, 
or  if  they  do,  then  they  are  not  Matter.  Or 
if  you  will  thus,  that  either  they  are  not  Mat« 
ter,  or  if  they  are,  they  do  not  Think ;  or  that 
either  they  ao  not  Think,  or  if  they  do,  then 
they  are  not  Matter.  From  which  two  forms 
of  arguing  the  one  Hypothetical^  and  the  other 
Disjun£H^e^  it  plainly  appears  that  the  Souls 
of  Brutes  cannot  be  Material,  and  Thinking 
too,  fince  if  they  were,  then  Matter  would 
Think,  which  would  be  a  contradiftion  tothft 

Principle  fuppofed     .  . 

*  7.  Re- 
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7.  Rejcfting  therefore  this  middle  way, 
irhich  unites  Matter  and  Thought  together 
in  Brutes,  as  utterly  abfurd  and  unmaintain- 
able, we  fhall  now  find  the  competition  to 
lie  wholly  between  the  two  extremes^  that  is, 
whether  the  Soails  of  Beafts  be  Matter  and 
don't  Tliink,  or  whether  they  do  Think,  and 
are  not  Matter* 

8.  Thefe  will  be  found  to  be  the  two  Rivai 
Suppofitions  ;  but  before  we  determine  any 
thing  in  favour  of  either  of  them,  I  muft  do 
them  both  the  Juftice  to  fay,  that  whether 
abfolutely  right  or  wrong,  they  are  however 
both  in  xkt  general  confiftent  with  themfelves, 
which  the  middle  Opinion  is  not.  When  I 
fey  coiififtent  with  themfelves,  my  meaning, 
isi,  that  tliey  do  not  eontradid  in  one  Part, 
what  they  affirm  in  the  other,  which  the  mid- 
dk  Opimomi  upon  the  Principle  fuppofed  plain- 
does*    Since   by   that  Suppofition,   to  fay 

lat  the  Soufc  ot  Brutes  are  Matter,*  is  by 
cohfequcnee  to  fay  that  they  do  not  tlikfc ; 
9iM  to  fay  tlmt  tktj  do  think,  is  by  confequence 
loJay  that  they  are  not  Matter,  which  in  ef- 
feft  will  be  to  fay,  that  they  are  Matter,,  and 
ififOt^  Matter,  and  that  they  think  and  do  not 
t]mk. 

9.  The  two  extremes  then,  are  the  only 
C^nMenit  Qptni(!^^  But  however  'tis  x)ile 
tAiiig  for  an  Opitiion  to  be  confiftent  with  it- 
&if,^  and  stttbther  thing  to  be  abfolutely  true^ 
fince  tho*  one  part  of  an  Opimoti  may^  not 
''■.)'d  /'      '•  over- 
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overthrow  another,  yet  the  whde  may  be  over-* 
thrown,  or  ihewn  to  be  falfe,  by  feme  other 
Argument*  And  fince,  tho'  botn  of  thefe  fiip* 
pofalsare  coniiftent  with  themlelves,  yet  but 
one  of  them  can  be  true,  it  will  now  be  a  pro- 
per enquiry  to  confider  which  is  moil  likcl/ 
to  be  {o. 

I  a  Now  as  for  that  Hypothefis  which  «• 
fcribes  Thought  without  Matter  to  Brutes^ 
the'  it  foe  not  nigh  fo  abfurd  as  that  wbick 
fuppofes  them  to  be  Material,  and  yet  t» 
think,  yet  I  muft  needs  own  that  'tis  intangkd 
with  much  difficulty  and  perplexity,  is  tiabld 
to  feveral  rational  Arguments  that  may  be  urg- 
ed againft  it,  and  has  none  to  rely  lipon,  bik 
only  fuch  as  are  drawn  from  a  certaiiv  imagi^ 
nary  Exferieucey  that  is  grounded  upoa  thfe 
confufe  appearances  of  Senfe. 

11.  For  in  the  firft  place  (to  give  a  Spcciflaeni 

of  this  charge)  if  we  afcribe  Thought,    or 

Perception  to  Brutes  in  any  degree,  tho*  it  \x 

only  in  that  of  Senfation^  where  Jhall  wc  ftop, 

or  what  fhall  we  denv  them  ?  If  they  arc  di- 

low'd  to  have  it  in  tne  degree  of  Sefx&tiofi^ 

why  may  they  not  be  capable  of  it  ]a^  the  degree 

of  Reajhn  ?  That  indeed  is  thought  tod  much| 

even  by  thofe  who  contend  for  Thought  ia 

Brutes,  who  as  kind  as  they  are  pleafed  to  be 

to  them,  are  yet  however  witting  to  diftiaguilh 

themfelves  from  them,  by  a  peculiar  BffivUi^ 

which  ihey  referveto  themfetvea  above  thsitu 

And  accoFdingly  while  JMbiA  glovies  m  beu^ 

a 
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a  reafoilable  Creature,  the  poor  Beafts  are  fain 
to  be  contented  with  an  Inferior  kind  of 
Knowledge,  that  which  for  diftinftion  fake, 
is  call'd  a  fenfihle  or  fenfinve  Knowledge,  or  at 
moft  with  fome  dark  adumbrations  of  Reafon 
(dark  enough  indeed,  as  being  they  know  not 
what)  fomething  that  looks  like  it,  out  is  not  it* 
But  why  thi^  Partiality  ?  And  why,  (ince  they 
are  fo  liberal  to  them,  as  to  allow  them 
Thought,  are  they  fo  fcanty  in  the  Proporti- 
on of  it?  Is  it  that  they  may  nOt  make  them 
equal  to  themfelves  ?  But  tho'  this  may  be  a 
Keafbn  of  Inducement,  yet  this  is  no  war- 
rantable or  juftifying  Reafon.  And  I  doubt 
it  will  be  impolTible  to  affign  any  that  is.  For 
if  the  Souls  of  Brutes  are  Matter,  then  they 
are  not  capable  of  the  lorn  (I  degree  of  Thought, 
and  if  they  are  not  Matter,  then  they  may  be 
capable  of  a  higher  SiS  well  as  of  a  lower.  And  if 
we  give  them  any,  how  fhall  we  know  when 
we  nave  gone  high  enough  ?  For  as  for  that  di- 
ftinEion  of  a  fenfible  Knowledge,  as  oppofed 
to  that  which  is  of  the  rational  Kind,  either 
by  fenfible  Knowledge  is  meant  the  Knowledge 
that  is  from  a  Maurial  Principle,  and  in  this 
Senfe  there  is  no  fuch  thing  as  a  fenfible  Know- 
ledge, becaufe  Matter  cannot  think ;  or  elfe 
that  Knowledge  which  is  from  an  immate- 
rial Principle  by  the  Mediation  of  the  Senfesy 
or  upon  fome  impreffions  made  upon  certain 
parts  of  the  Body.  But  now  fuch  a  fenfible 
Knowledge  or  Perception  (for  we  take  Know- 
^  ledge 
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ledge  here  in  a  large  Scnfc)  tho'  calrd  i^nfiblfe 
in  a  ccrtjBtin  relbeft,  is  yet  ablblutelv  Intelle- 
ftual,  the'  perhaps  of  the  loweft  kind ;  and  if 
Brutes  are  once  allowM  to  have .  an  intelleftual 
Perception  in  any  degree,  \vhy  they  ftiould 
ftint  them  juft  to  the  very  loweft,  is  what 
neither  I,  nor  they,  I  believe,  do  well  unden* 
ftand. 

12.  It  will  be  faid  perhaps  that  they  deny 
them  Reafbn,  becaufe  by  their  Adions,  it  ap* 
pears  that  they  have  none*  But  in  the  firft 
place,  if  they  make  this  Plea,  how  are  they 
coniiftent  with  themfelves,  fmce  at  another 
time,  when  another  end  is  to  be  ferved,  they 
(0  higiily  magnify  their  great  Sagacity^  and  the 
many  woaderfiil  Performances  which  they  are 
obferv'd  to  do  ?  Befides,  this  Argument  from 
their  ASfionsj  concludes  nothing  againft  their 
being  cAfdhle  of  Reafon  (upon  the  fuppofiti- 
on  ot  their  Thinking)  however  it  may  be  prfr^ 
tended  .againft  their  aH^ud  having  it»  But 
neither  will  it  prove  that.  For,  in  the  firft 
place,  how  are  they  fure  that  they  underftand 
their  Conduct,  ana  that  the  filly  appearance 
which  their  Adions  feem  to  carry,  may  not  be 
owing  to  their  not  being  acquainted  with  the  fe- 
cret  Meafures  by  which  they  proceed?  But  how- 
ever fuppofing  their  Aftioos  to  be  really  as  filly, 
and  ill-conduued  as  they  appear  to  them ;  yec 
how  after  all  do  they  know  but  that  this  may  be 
merely  by  feme  Organical  Indifpofitions  of 
their  Bodies^  and  Aoc  thro^  %ny  deied  in  their 

p  under- 
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tfin^erftanding  Faculty,  juft  as  if:  is  in  the  caie 
of  Fools  and  Changelings,  /^yhom  yet  thefe  ve- 
ry M^n  will  allow  to  be  reafopable  Creatures, 
as  to  ?he  Power  and  Faculty,  tho*  npt,  as  to 
|he  adual  ufe  and  e:$ercire  of  it.  And  how 
do  they  know  but  that  Brutes  (who  certainly 
do  nQt  a^  more  fillily  than  iome  Men)  may 
be  fo  too,  if  they  once  allow  them  to  have 
any  Thought.  Thofe  indeed  that  think  they 
JKivc  nope,  muft  |)y  confeiquen<:e  deny  them 
Sat  of  the  fuperior  ktnd ;  put  tp  graQt  them 
one.  degree  of  Thought,  and  to  ^uy  diem 
another,  feems  at  beft  very  arbiUr^ry,  and 
without  a  fufijcient  foundation  i^  Reafon.  So 
that  ojethinks  they  (hould  eitJier  4eay.  them 
what  they  grant  them,  or  not  b^  fo  di:3icult 
togranc  them  what  they  a?e  ple^fod  to,  <teny 

them. 

ij.  But  again,  as  we  fball  not  well  know 
whereto  (lop  asito.  Tknaght,  tf  we  allow  aiiy 
fls^ree  of  it  to  Brute  Creajtuiieisi,  fo  ^ther 
jfeall  Wte  li^W,  whew  t»  ftop  a^  »  Brfffes,     For 

iuhkh.  of:  thjMjj.  willyou.  exc^id^!?  If  you  will 
iHppoiea  H9rle  to> think,  or  a  Pog,  or  a  Bird, 
then  why  not  a  Fly>  or  a  l^^($,  or  a  XJTorm, 
or.  a  Snail^  or  even  an  Oyfter  ?  And.  if  fucli 
thiogs.  as  thefe  %ould  be  ajilowM  capable  of 
"PioMght  (which,  iam-apt  to  fapcy  <ihe  9ioft 
Hberf  I  beftower s  ^  it,  wpuM:  not*  be  extreme 
forwiud,  to  grants  at  le^  jm-.tiQ,  th»  U^  of 
theiB,  ,thi»>  apo0  the  f^vbdaiaois  ^y  go^  I 
'6»'u(k  roaioa  vfUytbuy  ih&Uldiiifft&e^^py.  ex- 
ception^ 


/ 
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ceptionj  there  will  be  a  fhrewd  Temptation, 
to  ifdarge  the  Bounds  of  tlie  thinkk^  Wotld^ 
and  ta  take  in  Vegetables  \hto  the  honoiirabte 
Society,  fo  that  a  fen^ivt  PUnt  may  perhaps 
m  due  itmtj  coiHe  to  iigni^^  fomethki^  beyond 
Figure  pr  Mctaj^or. 

1:4.  Again,  tf  the  Sotik  of  Bcafts  have  any 
Thought  <x  Perception,  then  of  neceffity  they 
muft  be  ImmMeriah  Of  whkh  confequcncd 
St.  Au^n  ieena$  to  be  &nfible,  when  he  teBs 
the  Mamchiemsj  that  the  Soul  of  a  Fly  is  better 
than  the  Stm^  And  fo  isid^cd  tlie  Opinion  w6 
are  now  coctfidfering  fuppoies  them  to  be,  upon 
the  general  Principle  which  it  has  in  comitKMl 
with  the  other,  viz.^  that  Matter  carft  Thmkd 
But  however  tho'  the  consequence  be  uifideni*- 
able,  yet  this  (to  go  no  further)  will  feemfi 
very  &ard  Confeifaent^  the  Souls  of  Beafts  beingi 
generally  fuppofed  to  be  material^  eveni  by 
thofe  that  allow  them  Thought.  But  their  a« 
gain  what  will  the  confequence  be  of  their  be^ 
ing-  IfmmtmifU  ?  Even  no  leis  than^  that  they 
are  StcorruptMey  and  fb  naturally  Immai^tid., 
Which^dgain  Mall  ftrike  hard  agiinft  the  vul- 
gar Opinion  wherein  tbe^  Souls  of  Bcafts  are* 
prefumed^to  be  as^  Mortal  as  thdr  Bodied,  and 
accordSingly  to  Feriifa  witb  them^;  a^  being>HO' 
le&  maxerial  thaa  they  aroy  which  ieeihs  di^ 
nor  a  littflefa^ur'd  by  Holy  Scripture,.^  wfaeia^ 
ic  miioss>  this^  diffidence  betw«8tl  the^itit  bf 
a*Mat},^aind  that  of  a  Asaft^  that  the  forai^ 
^siup»xrard,4  and  lft0  Utter  goes^  do^^mwatti^^ 
t(F  «tio  JBartht  F2  i5«But 
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I  f^.  But  as  Paradoxical  as  it  is,  and  as  Anti-« 
(crij^ural  as  it  feems^  to  fay  that  the  Souls  of 
Beafts  are  Immortal,y&  however  they  muft  of  ne- 
cejSity  be  upon  this  Suppofition.  For  befides  that 
Immortality  is  the  natural  confequence  of  im- 
materiality, that  which  has  no  extenfion,not  bc-^ 
ing  capable  of  any  divifion,  to  fay  that  they 
are    immaterial  and  mortal  would    lead  to 
ftrange    and  intolerable  abfurdities^    For    in 
the  firft  place,  if  the  Souls  of  Beafts,  tho-  im- 
material, are  yet  mortal,  then  nothing  hin- 
ders, but  that  our  Souls  may  be  alfo  mortal^ 
notwithftanding  their  being  immaterial.    And 
ib  there  will  be  no  proving,  or  knowing,  by 
Reafon  that  we  have  immortal  Souls^    Nor 
indeed  by  any  thing  eMe  :  For  tho^  Faith  aP 
fures  us  of  an  everlafting  Life  after  this,  yet 
if  what  is  immaterial  may  be  mortal,  we  know 
not  but  that  Immortality  Faith  fpeaks  of,  may 
be  wholly  of  a />(?/?/i^'^  Nature,  fuchas  depends 
altogether  upon  the  Will  and  Power  of  God  ^ 
and  that  naturally ,   and  in  themfelves,   our 
Souls  may  be  as  mortal  as  our  Bodies..    Which 
at  leaft  would  be  a  very  Unphilofophical,  if 
not  an  Ir/religious  Confequence. 

1 6.  But  then  again,  the  Souls  of  Beafts  are 
upon  this  fuppofition  more  Noble  and  Excel- 
lent than  their  Bodies,  i.  As  Immaterial. 
2.  As  Thinking.  And  yet  if  thefe  immaterial 
Thinking  Subftances^  are  at  the  fame  time 
Mortdy  and  having  thefe  high  Privileges  a- 
bove  the  Body,  do  yet  Periih  with  it,  then  'tis 

plain,. 
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plain  that  they  are  made  for  the  Body,  and 
have  no  other  end  than  the  enjoyment  of  it. 
But  then  it  feems  a  more  excellent  Being  'Can 
be  made  for,  and  fubjcfted  to  that  which  is 
lefe  excellent,  which  is  againft  the  Rules  of  all 
Order  and  JProportion.  Whence  will  follow 
thofe  ftrange  confequences  vtc-^ 

rpif  J  ^  J     .ji    T\r    J  gainft  the  Accufa- 

VIZ.  1  hat  >God  wuls  Dy order  j  tion  of  M^  ic  h  vuk. 
that  human  Nature  is  not  cor- 
rufted ;  that  God  tnight  make  Man  for  the  enjpy^ 
mentofBodieSpandfuhjeif  him  to  the  motions  of  Con-^ 
cufifoeme  (whidb  upon  this  Suppofition  cannot 
be  proved  to  be  a  Diforder  pr  Depravation  of 
Nature,  fmce  it  might  have  been  the  firfl:  I3- 
ftitutiopi  of  it)  which  defiroys  Originaf  Sdn^  and 
confequently  overthrows  Religion^  iy  taking  away 
the  neceffity  of  a  Mediator.  ^ 

17.  Thele  are  dreadful  Confequences,  and 
therefore  for  the  avoiding  of  them  it  will  be  ne- 
ceiTary ,  fuppofing  the  Inmiateriality  of  the 
Souls  of  Beafts,  to  fay  that  they  are  ImmortaL 
But  then  this  will  turn  us  upon  other  Difficult 
ties;  For  if  the  Souls  of  Beafts  are  Immortal, 
then  before  we  make  a  Step  further,,  what  a 
Horror  muft  it  ftrike  upon  our  more  refle6fcing 
Thoughts  to  coflfider  what  liberty  we  take 
with  thefe  irrimortal  Lives ,  and  how  many  of 
them  we  daily  facrificc,  not  only  to  what  we 
call'our  Nccellity ,  but  even  to  our  Fancy  and 
our  Humour,  to  our  Pieafure  and  our  Diver- 
/ion,  as  alfo  to  confider  how  cruelly  and  abu^ 

F  3  fively 
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fively  we  treat  theta ;  which  Fra£^ices  neither 
tonfift  with  the  Dignity  of  their  Souls,  nor  yet 
with  that  Seafe  and  Perception  which  is  a- 
bribed  to  them  P  For  as  fuppofing  the  Souls  of 
B^fts  imniaterial  and  mortal^  it  would  be  a 
ftraose  Thought  to  conJQder  that  every  time  I 
kill  their  Body,  I.  deftroy  alfo  a  Soul ;  fo  fuppo^ 
fing  them  Immortal  (as  indeed  they  muft  be 
fuppofed)  it  would  be  a  very  hard  thing  to  di- 
geft,  that  a  Creature  that  has  an  immortal  Spi-^ 
rit  fhould  he  flaughter'd  to  nourifh  and  keep 
alive  my  mortal  Body,  when  there  are  fo  many 
Other  natural  Proviiions  for  its  Suibnance*.  Ef- 
yeciaily  coniidering  that  the  Creature  I  kill  and 
feed  on  is  I»fwe»tj  and  I  a  Sinner. 

1 8.  But  what  fhall  we  do  with  thefe  inuna* 
i»rial  and  immortal  Souls  of  Beafts,  or  bow 
fhall  we  difpofe  of  them  after  they  are  parted 
ft^om  their  Bodies?  We  muft  fuppofc  them  ei- 
ther in  a  itatse  of  Mfeiy^  or  in  a  uai:e  of  Happi- 
BC^,  or  in  a  ftate  of  Neutrality.  Mi(erabie  they 
cannot  be,  becaufe  innocent.  Nor  would  it  be 
very  reafonahk  to  afSgn  them  a  ftate  of  Neu-- 
trality.  For  tho'  fome  Philofophers  talk  of  a 
ftate  of  Sihm^  and  Ina£livity  that  belongs  to 
ImiDajie  Souls  before  their  entering  into  thefe 
Bodies,  and  others  that  are  for  the  ileep  of  the 
SbDul  faietweehi  Death  and  die  Refiirreoion,  af^ 
fign  the  lik&ftate  to  them  during  that  Interval 
(which  perhaps  may  be  the  red  cafe  of  an  In? 
feat  in  the  Womb)  yet  'tis  to  be  coofider'd  tliat 
thi&  is  only  for  a  certain  time  ia  the  fuppofed 

Inftan^ 
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Inftances.  But  to  fuppofe  ib  many  thinking 
Grcatdres  tp  be  for  ever  prefervM  in  a  ftate  of 
Being,  that  is,  neither  happy  nor  miftrable, 
fecms  in  tSc^  the  fame  as  to  fuppofe  them  con* 
tinued  for  continuing's  lake,  without  any  fur- 
ther end  or  purpofe ;  which  would  be  too  ridi- 
colons  a  Su|)lpofition  to  be  in  earneft  maia« 
tain'd. 

19,  We  niuft  then  fuppofe  them  in  a  ftate  oi 
Ihpfmefs. .  Bitt  what  kind  of  Happinefc  fliafl  it 
be  ?  What  will  you  have  a  Mahometan  Paraxiic^ 
for  tfaemy  coniifting  of  fenfual  Delights  ?  ^ucU 
indeed  would  beft  become  Brutes ;  but  hoNveVet 
thail  camitot  well  be^  while  thefe  iinmatejrial 
S|mrits  of  theirs  arfr  feparate  from  thefa:  Bo^ie& 
For  fenfulal  pi^fufe  beiiigi  (a$  ^^as  noted  fc^ 
fore)  that  Pteafore  which  the  Soul  perceiveis  by 
the  media tion  of  the  Bod]^y  the  natural^  poffi* 
bility  of  it  imrft  depend  upon  its  vital  unioa 
with  it.  The  Souls  of  Bea^  therefore  ^r?  not 
naturally  capable  of  enjoying  diis  kind  of  Hap^ 
pinefs  wnilein  a  iftate  of  Separation.  And  Iho«!ild 
tley  be  ever  united  to  Bodlte  again,  thfo'  they 
MTOold',  /tis  trufe^  recover  that  Capacity,  yet  to 
fu|»poie  thiat  God^  fhould  make  fo  many  i^ma:« 
terialf,  immortal^  thinking  Beings^  ohly  for  thd, 
bo£I^  life  and  the  enjoyment  of  its  f^fxiz} 
Pida^res,  ife  a  Thought  not  very  beeoflsin^ 
cithbr  of  htm*  or  of  them. 

2oi  Shall  tihen  their  Happinefs  be  intelledudl  ? . 
That  would  be  great  indeed^  and  another  Valu'*- 
ttioft  would^then  be  due  to  Rats  and  JVUce than 
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»s  ufually  fpt  upon  them ,  even  by  thofe  who 
fuppofe  them  to  have  Thought.  Well,  but 
fliall  this  Happinefs  be  by  way  pf  Reward,  or 
by  way  of  a  pure  and  inconditionate  Bounty  ? 
If  by  way  oi'  Reward,  then  you  muft  fuppole 
them  moral  Agents,  capable  of  Goo4  and  Evil, 
and  of  Laws  and  Obligations^  3ut  if  by  way 
of  pure  inconditionate  Bounty,  this  indeed 
would  be  very  kind,  <ind  Men  perhaps  might 
be  inclined  tp  envy  the  Privilege  of  thefe  hap-r 
py  Spirits  who  are  fo  iecurely  lodged  in  a  Haven 
of  Reft  and  Felicity,  which  they  with  fo  much 
difficulty,  hazard  and  uncertainty  are  making 
their  vs^ay  to,  through  the  Waves  of  a  trouble^ 
jfome  and  a  tempting  Worlds  But  this^feems 
not  to  be  either  fo  congruous  in  it  felf,  or  fo 
futable  to  the  method  of  God's  proceeding,  who 
as  kind  and  bountifiil  as  he  is  to  his  Creatures, 
does  not  ufe  to  beftow  fuch  happinefs  as  this 
upon  them,  but  after  fome  trial  and  probation 
of  them  9  and  asa  ^^ecompenceqftheirgood 
Behaviour. 

21.  Befides,  ffaaU  thefe  immortal  Souls  be  al- 
ways in  a  feparate  fkte  after  Peath,  or  fhall 
they  be  again  embodyM?  To  be  always  in  a 
ieparate  ftate  would  be  violent  and  unnatural 
to  Spirits  made  apt  for  the  information. of  Bo^ 
dies;  to  which  therefore  they  would  naturally 
require  to  be  united.  But  to  what  Bodies  fhall 
it  be  ?  To  the  fame  that  they  lived  in.  Then 
the  Brutes  alfo  will  have  a  RefurreHion.    But; 

^  to  othjsr  Bodiesi  thea  either  (o  thti  Bodies  of 
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other  Animals  naturally  generated  (  as  inr  the 
way  of  TrMfmigratian)  or  to  Bodies  that  fhau 
be  made  on  purpofe  for  them.  As  for  the  way 
of  TranjmigrAtiony  befides  that  this  fhiftiqg  and 
ftiuffing  of  Souls  out  of  one  Body  into  another 
looks  a  little  untoward,  it  carriips  alfq  an  ap- 
pearance that  is  not  very  PhUofophick^  it  be-  * 
ing  not  reaibnable  to  fuppofe  that  there  is  lb 
little  Congruity  and  Proportion  between  the 
Sotfl  and  the  Body  of  an  Animal,  that  any  Soul 
fhould  be  fit  to  inhabit  and  inform  any  Body, 
as  the  Soul  of  an  Elephant,  fuppofe  the  Body  of 
a  Fly,  Of  "Vice  versL  But  after  all,  the  Hypo- 
thefts  of  Tranfmigration  is  calculated  only,  for 
the  time  of  natural  Generation,  and  when  that 
fhall  ceafe,  as  it  will  when  all  the  Animals  iit 
the  World  are  dead,  there  wiU  be  an  end  of  itho^ 
other  too«  But  if  inftead  of  Bodies  naturaU/ 
generated  (becaufe  they  will  not  hold  out  at- 
ways)  you  will  have  new  Bodies  made  o^  pur- 
pole  for  them ,  that  would  be  a  very  great 
thing,  and  (that  it  might  not  be  done  in  vain> 
fuch  as  Oi^ht  to  be  done  for  fome  very  great 
end  and  pufpofe,  which  I  believe  it  will  not  be 
very  eafy  to  aihgn. 

22.  And  thus  you  l^e  upon  the  prefeht  Hypo-^ 
thefis,  whether  we  make  the  Souls  of  Beafts  to 
be  mortal,  or  whether  we  make  them  to  be 
immortal,  we  run  into  great  Difficulties  both 
way?*  Which  if  any  one  IhaU  think  to  avoid 
by  fuppofing  that  tho*  they  are  naturally  im- 
fjiortal  9S  being  immater^l ,  yet  that  th^y  arc? 
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d»Mihit*ted  by  God  immediately  upon  their 
quieting  their  Bodies,  I  am  afratid  that  this  wiU 
prove  but  a  forry  Expedient,  and  fucli  as,  in- 
flcad  of  helping  him  out  of  the  Mire,  wih  but 
{duoge  him  further  in.  In  the  firft  place  this 
wQuld  be  a  SuppoAtion  theref&fe  only  made,  be- 
csttie  they  that  make  it  have  occafion  for  it, 
\rliicb  venders  vtfrtcariaus  in  the  higheft  degree. 
Agai%  this  is  to  be  very  free  with  tl^  Power 
<^  God  to  iiagage  it  at  our  pieafure  to^^^rve  an 
Hff^beSi,  Bixt  then  again  what  a  dreadful 
fhoii^ot  would  it  be  thai;  every  time  I  k^  a 
Gflsit  or  a  Flea,  I  procure  the  annihilation  of  an 
immortal  Soul  ?  And  what  ai  profufenefs  of 
Loi^ufy  affdl  Epicwifm  would  it  be  for  us  to 
live  upon  Anknals^  whole  Souls  muft  be  anni- 
iHtated  that  we  may  ^d  iypon  thdh-  Bodies^ 
Bot  are  our$  worth  the  pveferving  at  that  ex- 

2^.  But  before  We  tffalse  fueb  Ikfte  to  deftroy 
iuch  precious  Lives  (a$  dib^of  immiaterial  and 
immoreal  Spii^ies^  muft  needs  be)  whtac  Exam- 
ple ii^  there  6f  AHHihilatkm  vA  aiiy  pla^e  or  part 
of  the  Cr^tiod)  chat  any  one  fhould  fuppofe  it 
here  ?  No  Subftance  can  fall  to  nothing  of  it 
feify  imicte  lefsthiofe  diat  £^re  Immsitc^'ial ;  nor 
cfin  we  find  that  God  annitulates  any.  Even 
Mlteer^  tho'  it  ttridergoes  an  infinite  varfecy  oS 
iMi^€&f  ytt  it  never  pei4il)es  fo  ihuch  as  iti  one 
^toitt  df  it.  JLti^-  mall  God  create  fo  many 
Myriads  of  immaterial  and  immortal  Sub- 
^^i&y^M  then  aiiaihilate  th^m  ?  Does  God 

make 
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maise  to  unmade  again?  But  he xv^ aonifiiil^ 
tbt  Sotiis  of  Beaib,  if  he  pleafes.  No  doubt  of 
it^  and  ours  too  ;  and  there  are  act  wanting 
thofe  tli^Jt  wijl  tcU  you  that  the  Souls  of  wiefced 
Men  (hafl  be  fo  difpofcd  of:  Btit  as  we  have  no 
Example  that  God  ever  did  annihilate  any  of 
his  Works,  {o  we  have  no  reaibn  to  think  diat 
te  ever  will,  tho'  perhaps  the  Hjipophefis  of  feme 
Men,  and  tlie  Lives  of  others  may  niake  it  coat 
venicm  that  he  fliould. 

24.  It  may  Airther  defcrvc  to.  be  confiderM, 
whether  tliat  Argument  of  St,  Jufim  (takeii 
notice  of  by  Mr.  Malehrsnch  in  his  A^ohgf 
againfi:  Mr.  de  IgViUe)  which,  he  maizes  ufe  oi 
agalnft.  tlie  FeUgmns  to  piiove  Oiiiginal  S&i^  be 
not  e(|uaBy  conclufive  againft  Brutes  having 
stay  Thou|^t  oir  Eerceptiofli  St*  Amfiiny  ia  th» 
former  oi  his  two.  latter  Books  againft  Jutu^ 
the  Pddgianj  lays  down  this 
Principle,  That  under  a  juft  l?agpip. 
God  no  lanoceot  can  be  mife* 
rabk.  N^ue  eni^  fMbjufia  Ub^^  mifer  ejfo  f^if^ 
^umiy  mfi  mereituTj  pateif.  And  then  fronH-  tnfi 
Mifimes  and'  Affliiftions  of  Infants  coooludeS^i 
upon  that  Principle^  that  they  c^n'c  be  inno^ 
cent.  Bot  now  ifthisbea^goodcoyafequefice^ 
Infants  a^re  mi&tatfale ;.  therefore  they  ane  nocf 
innoceiu:  y  becaufe  tlie  juAie^  of  God  will  not 
penosk  that  Innocence fhouldibraiSliftedj  then 
it  ieeffiis  a  reafiuiable  QudHion  to  dettnand^ 
why  the:  coniequenco  on  thexDtbet  fide  fbcruld 
not  be  foJi  as  good ;  Brutes#re  ionocant)  there* 

fore 
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fore  they  are  not  miferable,  fince  'tis  plain  that 
iki  b6tb  Arcuments  the  confequence  proceeds 
upon  the  fame  common  Principle.  But  then 
they  mufl:  have  jio  Senfe  or  Perception,  fince  if 
they  have,  'tis  plain  that  they  are  often  mife* 
rabk  or  in  pain. 

25*  The  Holy  Scripture  does  not  much  con- 
cern it  felf  about  natural  and  philofophical 
Matters,  and  when  it  has  occafion  to  touch  up- 
on thofe  Points ,  it  doeis  not  always  exprefs 
Things  according  to  the  very  exadnefs  of  Phi- 
lofophick  Truth,  but  according  to  the  outward 
appearances  of  things  to  our  Senies,  and  the 
common  apprehenfions  that  the  generality  of 
Men  Twho  judge  by  fuch  appearances)  have  a- 
bout  tnem.  For  which  reaibn  we  cannot  al- 
ways draw  an  Argument  from  Scripture  for  the 
decifion  of  natural  Queftions :  And  for  the  fame 
reaibn  fhould  the  Scripture,  at  any  time^  feem 
to  attribute  Thought  or  Perception  to  Brutes, 
as  when  the  righteous  Man  is  iaid  to  regard  the 
Life  of  his  Beaft^  and  the  Ox  is  faid  to  know 
his  Owner,  and  the  Afs  his  Mafter's  Crib,  and 
the  like,  this  would  be  of  no  manner  pf  force  to 
ground  any  Argument  upon,  any  more  than  the 
1 6th  of  tne  Firft  cf  Genefts  would  prove  the 
Moon  to  be  bigger  than  the  Stars,  becaufe  in 
Expreflions  of  this  kind  that  ftrike  in  with  the 
vulgar  apprelbienfion,  the  lacred  Style  Tunlefe 
other  Circumftances  determine  us  to  a  rl:ri£ter 
Interpretation)  may  well  be  prefumed  to  fpeak 
VcfuUrlj  and  by  way  of  Acconwiodatipn.   But 
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fhould  it  at  any  time  fcem  to  deny  Thought  or 
Knowledge  to  Brutes,  as  iuppoie  when  it  lays^ 
Be  ye  not  as  the  Horfe^  or  as  the  MuUy  whkh  hxvt 
no  underftanding ;  that  being  fo  point  blank  a- 
gainft  the  common  Sentiment  and  Appearance, 
would  be  of  more  coniiderable  weight,  and^de- 
ferve  the  greater  regard. 

26.    But  I  have  two  Things  to  obferve  from 
Scripture,  in  relation  to  the  Point  in  hand. 
One  is  that  the  Scripture  feems  to  reprefeot 
the  Souls  of  Beafts  zs  Material^  and  the  other  is^i 
that  it  feems  to  reprefent  thsmzs  Mortd.  Firft^ 
as  Material,as  when  this  is  ailignM  as  the  reafoa 
of  the  Prohibition  of  eating  Blood,  becaufe  it  is 
the  Life.     Be  fure  that   thou 
eat  not  the  Bloody  for  the  Btood     Dent,  12. 
is  the  Lifey  and  thou  may^fi  not 
eat  the  Life  with  the  Flep.    And  fb  again  to  the 
feme  purpofe,  whatfoever  Man^ 
&rc.  eateth  any  manner  of  Bloody    Leyit.  17. 
1  will  even  fet  my  Face  againfi 
that  Souly  ecQ4    For  the  Life  (f  the  Flefby  is  in 
the  Bloody  and  I  have  given  it  to  you  ufon  the 
Altary  to  make  an  atonement  for  your  Souls.    For 
it  is  the  Blood  that  maketh  an  atonement  for  the 
SouL    'Tis  remarkable  that  in  thefe  Words, 
another  Reafbn  is  given  for  the  not  eating  of 
Blood,befides  what  tvas  mentioned  in  the  former, 
viz.  becaufe  'tis'given  to  make  an  atonement 
upon  the  Altar,  as  much  as  to  fay,  I  have  let 
it  apart  for  a  higher  ufe,  to  'be  a  Ranfoin  ior 
your  Souls,  as  a  Type  cl£  the  Blood  of  Cfari^ 

and 
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and  therefore  k  muft  nM  be  eatea  Now  diis 
Keafon  joiaM  to  the  other,  feems  to  be  a  good 
comment  upoa  it,  and  to  intimate  that  when 
the  Blood  is  faid  to  be  die  Life,  that  fhouM 
0gn«fy  as  nrnch  as  tliat  ^tis  the  rery  Soai  of  the 
B^ft.  For  as  'tis  die  Soul  that  Sins^  lb  it 
ieems  it  fhould  be  the  SoqI  that  prmcipaUv  and 
properly  makes  the  atonement.  And  ac- 
cordin^y  tho'  the  whole  Beafb  be  oflferM  in 
Sacriiice,.  yet  the  atonement  is  here  a&ribed 
to  the  Blood.  As  indeed  it  &sms  hut  reaibn- 
ablethat  the  beii:  Thing  ia  the  Bsa&j  fiioold 
be  that  which  atones  for  the  befli  IMng  in 
tiie  Maiv  which  will  ftill  maiarit  carry  a  great- 
er Proportion  to  die  great  Sa- 
ifi.  55.  104        crifice  of  Chrift,   whofe  Soad 

is  iaid  to  be  made  m  Q^ing 
for  Sin. 

27.  And  as  the  Scripture  ieems  to  indmate 
the  Souls  of  Beaik  to  be  Material,,  ic^  alfo 
(which  is  a  natunal  Confequence  of  the  other) 
to  he  Mbrtd.  *  Thisrit  does,  when  it  diftih^iih<- 
«&  the  Souli  of  a  Beaft,.  front  th&t  of  a.Maa  by 
this  chara^eriftick  difference^  diat  die  one  goes 
downward^  to  the.  Earth,,  and  the  othec  up- 
waidsi,  Akid  more  plainly,,  when  it:  compares 
a«  Man:  thatris  in  Honour^  and.  without  under- 

;    landing,.  to>  the:  Beaiib  thai; 
<im^i^4  ftriflr.    As/  muck  as:fio  (kvy 

let  a  ]!<(faii£i  be  never  fiP  conu*' 

deraliie!  &r  Waridlyy  gceatiH(i% .  yet  iit  Ikd  uHik 

dteftaadftao&tttc  tnie  cadioafllmag,;  noo  wtaur 
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is  his  right  Bviinefs  and  Intereft  ip  ttxis  ^V^r^d^ 
he  will  live  as  much  like  a  Beaf):,  a^  if  bi«  $Oill 
were  to  die  with  his  Body,  as  the  others  4^fp 
But  now  if  the  Soyls  of  Beafls  are  Matt^r^ 
then  by  the  next  confequenee  they  do  mt 
Think,   becaufe   Matter,  as  we  have  befor?^ 
fliewo,  is  not  capable  of  Thouglit.    And  fo  «l^ 
fo  if  they  are  mortal,,  then  by  the  next  <;oafti- 
quence  they  are  Matter,  and  fo  again  do  DOC 
think,  becaufe  if  tliey  did,  jhey  woald  liQt  be 
Matter,  and  confequently  not  Mortals 
.    28.  He  piuft  want  Eyes,  that  dioes  not  BiQW 
fee  what  a  Wood  of  Difficulties  afid  Qbjedi*^ 
on  tlus  (ide  of  the  Queftion   is  incompals'd 
with,  where  tbo'  |h€fe  *re  variety  of  Paths^  ar 
Man  cap  yet  hardly  make  ^  St^p  in  ^qy  0(W 
of  theoa ,  without   being   intangled  in    tbe 
Briers,  a^d  ^rreftedia  his  way !  And  yet  tijk.t^ 
midft  of  ajl  this>Perplexity  coylci  there  be.  bwt 
onj?  clear  and  rationally  convinqil^  Argumfii^ 
prodjuccd,  to  prove  tibat  Brute?  have  ThQHgbt, 
or  Perception  Ifx  any  degree  (a$  fon^£ibp|6$  9- 
conc^jS^  thait  laboujcs  under  gt-eai  aod  usAiir 
fwer^ihle  difficijikies  n^ay  yet  a^.  %<>  t;he  T^Kk 
of  it   b^  fuSciently  Evidmt}  tim  4arkw«& 
(houid  not  hinder^me  from  feeing  the  XighSf 
t^or  i^ttld  I  for  the  fajce  of  wh^jt;  Is  ob^jure 
a^id  ijusi^cqountable^   rejeQ;  wl»$.  is  otherwiJfe 
c|^  sia4  tm^%r  ^s  b^¥ipgn»ileSt;^^jMi 

Ri4%  a  JM4«im  ki  my  Meiar      ^  ^     ^  - 

mdi  non  fotef  ^uod  o^$uLtum  ejt.    But  indeed 

a* 
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as  fat'  as  I  can  difcern,  as  there  are  a  great 
many  rational  Objeftions  that  lie  againft  the 
Suppodtion  of  Thought  or  Perception  in  Brutes, 
fb  the  chief,  if  not  the  only  Argument  that 
can  be  brought  for  it,  is  that  which  is  taken 
from  what  paffes  (as  I  may  fay)  in  tlieir  Ex- 
terioTy  as  appears  to  our  Senfes.  Which  I  doubt 
will  be  found  to  be  a  Frejudicey  rather  than  a 
Reafoff. 

29.  *Tis  obfervM  that  Brutes  have  fe- 
veral  Movements  refcmbling  thole  which  in  us 
are  accompanied  with,  and  proceed  from  Sen- 
iation,  and  that  they  do  a  great  many  things 
refcmbling  thofe  wnich  we  do  by  Thought, 
and  which  by  the  Beauty,  Order,  and  Contri- 
vance of  them  betray  a  thoughtful  Principle. 
And  hence,  without  any  more  ado,  'tis  con- 
cluded that  they  feel,  think,  and  underftand. 
Arid  this  we  are  apt  to  look  upon  as  a  fort  of 
experimental  Evidence,  as  a  fenfible  Proof  and 
Demonftration  of  the  Thing  in  queftion,  and 
are  ready  to  fay.  That  we  find  by  Exferieme 
that  they  think  and  feel ;  and  all  that  is  ofFer'd 
to  the  contrary  (tho'  with  never  fo  muchRea- 
fon)  is  talking  againft  Senfe^  and  againft  Exfe^ 
rience. 

JO.  I  deny  not  but  that  Exferience  is  a  very 
good  Argument  as  far  as  it  goes^  and  fo  is  Senfe 
too.  And  *tis  to  no  purpofe  to  argue  againft 
them.  But^that  we  may  riot  thinl?  they  go  far- 
ther than  irid^ed  they  do,  'tis  to  be?obferyed 
here,  (and  the  careful  obferving  of  it  will  pre- 
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vent  a  great  deal  of  confufion)  that  what  we 
have  a  fenfe  and  an  experience  of  in  the 
prefent  Cafe,  is  not  that  brute  Creatures  have 
Thought*  We  do  not  properly  fenfe  or  expe- 
rience that.  AH  tliat  we  fenfe  or  experience, 
are  the  outward  Aftions  and  Motions  which 
proceed  from  them,  and  the  Effefts  that  are 
done  by  them.  Thefe  indeed  we  fee*,  But  as 
to  the  internal  Principle  from  which  they  come, 
that  we  do  not  fee,  but  conclude  from  what  we 
fee.  But  whether  rightly  or  no,  belongs  to 
Reafon  to  confider. 

5 1.  The  Queftion  then  will  turn  upon  this 
Point,  whether  this  be  a  good  Conclufion,  or 
a  neceflary  Confequence,  that  becaufe  Brutes 
exprefs  themfclves  (as  I  may  fay)  in  feveral 
Geftures  and  Motions  refembling  thofe  which 
in  our  felves  are  accompanied  with  Senfation, 
therefore  they  feel ;  or  becaufe  they  do  a  great 
many  Adions  refenibling  thofe  which  we  do 
by  T  houeht,  therefore  they  think  ?    Or  laftly, 
whether  becaufe  they  leave  behind  them  feve- 
ral EfFe£ls  or  Works,  which,  by  the  Artifice 
and  Contrivance  of  them,,  difcover  a  thought- 
fill  Principle,  therefore  that  thoughtful  Princi- 
ple is  in  them  ?    To  thefe  three  plain  Qjieftions 
the  final  uplhofr  of  the  Bufinefs  will  now  come, 
the   Suppofitions  upon  which  they  proceed 
comprizing  wit|iin  their  coittpafs  the  whole 
flour ifl^  that  isrufually  made  upon  the  ftrange 
things  that. appear  in  Bmtes,  in  order  to  the 
proving  that  thby  have  Thmsf^t.    'Ti&  all  re- 
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ducible  /to  avoid  the  tedioufnefe  of  particular 
Inftances/  to  the  Motions  that  they  ufe  upon 
impreifions  made  upon  their  Bodies ;  as  crying, 
fuppofe,  when  ftnick,  to  the  Aftioas  that  they 
do ;  as  running  away,  fuppofe,  when  threat- 
ned  or  perfued ,  and  to  the  EfFeds  which  they 
ieave  behind  them,  as  the  building  of  Nefts  by 
Birds,  or  the  making  Honey  ,by  Bees,  &c. 
Thefe  are  the  Jppearances;  and  becaufe  thefe 
Things  referable  fuch  as  we  do  by  Thought, 
therefore  'tis  pleaded  that  they  which  do  them 
do  aifo  think.  But  the  Queftion  is,  whether 
this  be  a  neceflary  Confequence?  To  wJiich, 
if  I  anfwer  at  all,  I  mull  anfwer.  No.  And 
that  becauie  tliefe  Appearances  may  be  other- 
wife  accounted  for,*  without  having  recourfe 
to  9ny  Principle  of  Thought  in  Brutes  for  the 
Solution  of  them; 

^a.  For  tho'  Matter  be  not  capable  of 
Thought  ^as  exceeding  the  whole  Ideal  Scale 
and  Co^fdfs  of  it j  yet  nothing  hinders  but  that 
it  niay  be  capable  of  fuch  outward  Move- 
ments  'as  refemble  thbfc  whichr  in  us  proceed 
from  that  Principle.  And  when  the  Matter 
ihall  be  fuppofed  to  be  in  tte  Hands  of  an 
omnifcient  and  omnipotent  Artift,  that  knows 
how  tovdifpofe  its  Par^%  and  ta  order  its  Mo- 
liion  toahe  beft  advantage,  this  its  Capacity 
cantioc  4:hen  &^1  of  neceivin^^ts  utmoft ;  im-^ 
prov^thent.  Gipd -hss:  an  inHnite  Wifiiom  to 
direafej  bist  Fower^^a^l*iv  as  infinite  ^a  Power  to 
exdditte  the  Dit^tes  oThns  W^dbm^;  and  when 

;.'ii-l.J--  .v  two 
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two  fuch  Qualifications  ebttcur,  We  cinnot  i»a^: 

fonably  doubt  of  the  PoffibUity  of  efFeding  as 

much  as  this  comes  to^   that^a  pure  material 

Being  may  without  thinking,  by  the  mere  Me- 

chanifm  of  its  ^ompofure,  exert  the  fame  fort 

of  outward  Motions  which  in  us  tak6  their  rife. 

from  a  Principle  of  Thought*    And  furelv  thof0 

who  exalt  the  Power  of  God  fo  far  as  to  oe  able 

to  make  Mattet*  .  think  (^which  thofe  of  the 

middle  way,  who  fuppofe  the  Souls  of  Brutes 

to  be  material,  and  yet  to  have  Thought^  by. 

confequence  do^  cannot  without  is  great  in- 

confillence  as  irreverence^  I  will  not  ft.y  deny, 

but  fo  much  as  queftion  the  PofTibility  of  this.  : 

J  3*  Nor  fure  can  any  Body  elfe  that  (halt 

duly  Gonfider  how  far^he  poflibiKty  of  this  Sup4 

poution  is  promifed,  nay,  even  exemplify'd  iii 

the  Works  of  Art,  and  of  Ndture.    Tho'  the 

Power  of  Matter  be  fo  imperfedly  compre* 

bended  by  us,  and  we  have  fo  little  ibrce,  &nd 

fuch  unweildy  Inftruments  to  reduce  that  lic^ 

tie  Theory  which  we  have  to  Ptafticcj  yet 

what  ftranse  things  in  the  way  of  Mechanifrii 

have  been  done  by  the  Art  of  Man,  and  wh^o 

ftranger  things  yet  may  ?  And  who  can  teH  to 

what  pitch  of  PerfeSkion  that  continually  grow^ 

ing  Art  will,  by  the  cooftant  Improvements  of 

the  Mechanical  Scienceis,  in  future  Ages  zQm^ 

ally  ariive  ?  He  that  ilnould  have  beto  told  id 

fi>me  of  tii^  paft  ones,  before  th»  In venti(Mi  of 

Watches^  that  thwe  might  he  fudi  an  InftriH 

menf  cQtttii¥ed,  wfaicb  bf  tbe  bire  i{t«duniaft 
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Strufbure.  and  Difpofition  of  its  Parts  fhouM  do 
what  we  fte  done  by  fome  of  thefe  Machipes 
in  the  ftate  of  Perfeftion  they  are  in  at  prefent, 
would  have  thought  it  incredible,  perhaps  im- 
poffible.    And  fhould  one  of  the  beft  of  thefe 
Pieces  of  Art  be  now  (hewn  to  a  Stranger  of  a 
barbarous  Country,  where  nothing  of  this  kind 
had  been  feen  or  heard  of  before,  he  would 
go  near  to  think  it  alifve.    And  perhaps  the 
main  Reafon  why  ^tis  not  thought  fo  by  more, 
is  becaufc  we  fee  its  inward  Strufture^  the 
Springs  and  Wheels  whereby  its  Motions  are 
qaufed  and  regulated.    Tho'  after  all,  whether 
that  be  a  good  Reafon  why  we  fhould  not  think 
it  alive,  as  truly  as  a  Plant  is  aUve  (tho'  not  in 
fy  perfeft  a  degree)  I  know  not,  as  not  being 
able  to  conceive  any  thing  by  what  we  call  the 
Ufe  of  a  Plant,  but  only  a  more  perfeft  Mecha- 
nifm,   fuch  a  Structure  or  Difpofition  of  its 
Parts,  asinables  it  to  receive  in  the  Juices  of 
the  Earth,  and  to  work  them  into  its  proper 
Subftance^  fo  as  to  grow  or  be  nouriflied  by 
them.   And  when  that  Structure  is  fo  diforder- 
ed  that  it  cannot  do  this,   then  the  vegetable 
Wauh  ceafes  to  go,  or  the  PUnt  dies.    This  is 
as  much  as  our  Reafon. can  conceive,  tbo'  our 
Imagination  may  be  apt:to  fuggeft  fbmewhat 
more.    I  know  not  what  vital  Prmcipie^  but 
biit  could  we,  iee  the  Initterior^  of  a  PJaat  as  di* 
ftiadly  as.;wedo  thatio^::a  Watch>.(but  that 
ifideed  cannot  be,  the/^rks*  of  Nalure  being. 
fo.  miamij^Md^^  thofe  <^jdgE^)  we. 

\  &  Siould 
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Ihould  fee  by  what  Springs  and  Wheels  its  vi- 
tal  Operations,  as  we  call  them,  are  carried 
on,  and  fo  Ihould  no  more  think  of  Life  in  a 
fUnt  than  in  a  IVatck 

J4.  But  among  the  many  ftraiffie  and  ftu- 
pendous  Things  done  by  the  artful  manage* 
ment  of  Matter  and  Motion,  I  chiefly  mean 
and  appeal  tp  thofp  which  are  iiear  Imitations 
of  Life  and  Senfe,  and  where  there  is  a  ground 
laid  f6r  fuch  a  Train  and  Suit  of  Movements 
as  refembie  thofe  which  Thought  ordinarily 
produceSi^  The  Grottoes  and 
Water-works  ^,  M*  Regis  talks       *  ^^e  the  Preftcc 

of  io  fome  great  Mens  Gar-  K/ Ph/ficks^toiSf 
dens,  are  a  fit  lUuftration  2, p.<(04.. 
of  what  I  mean,  where  when 
Strangers  enter  they  cannot  help  treading*  up- 
on certain  Springs  fo  difpofed,  that  if  they  ap- 
proach to  a  Dia^4  that  is  bathing  her  fclf,  they 
will  make  her  run  away  and  hide  in  the  Reeds 
or  Ruflhes;  and  if  they  offer  to  go  further  ki 
purfuit  of  her,  they;  will  make  come  towards 
them  a  Nepme^  who  ftall  menace  them  with 
his  Trident,  and  forbid  their  curious  Progrelk 
Here  you  fee  are  Movements  tliatwfe  |;q  ac^ 
company  thp  Paflions  of  Shame  and  Ange!r^ 
and  the  pqcafioiis  upon  which  they  are  doaft 
makes  it  feem  asif  they  proceeded  from  them 
here,  and  you  may  eafily  carry  on  the  Train  a 
great  deal  further  if  you  pleaie. .  But  now  if 
Mechaaifm  can  rife  tp  fudi  thiog;s  under  th9 
Condud  of  Hufnan  Art,  what  will  it  not  .h9 
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able  to  do  under  the  Dire£tion  of  a  Divine 
Hand  ?  And  accordingly  M.  Regu  in  the  fame 
place  applies  this  Inftance  of  the  Grottoes  (and 
that  indeed  very  ingenioufly)  to  illuftrate  the 
Movements  of  Brute- Animals^  telling  us,  that 
as  foon  as  the  Animal  Spirits  enter  into  the  Ca* 
vities  of  the  Btain,  they  pafs  from  thence  into 
the  Fbres  of  its  Subftance,  and  from  thofe  Pores 
into  the  Nerves,  where,  according  as  they  en-> 
Cer  more  or  kfsi  in  ibme  than  in  others,  they 
are  able  to  chatnge  the  figure  of  the  Mufcles  in 
which  thofe  Nerves  are  infened,  and  by  that 
means  to  give  Motion  to  all  the  M^nbers,  as 
yrp  may  fee  in  the  Grottoes  and  Fountains  of 
great  MeQs  Gardens,  that  the  fole  Force  with 
which  the  Water  moves,  as  it  iffucts  from  its 
Spurce  is  fufBcient  for  the  moving  of  divers  Ma^ 
chines  there,  according  to  the  various  difpoiition 
qf  the  Pipes  which  condu£^  it :  For,  &ys  he,  one 
may.  well  compare  the  Nerves  of  the  Bodies  of 
Ammals  to  the  Pipes  of  the  Machines  of  thofe 
Fountains ;  their  Muicles  and  their  Tendons  to 
Other  Springs  which  ferve  to  move  them,  their 
Aniopial  Spirits  to  the  Water  which  moves 
tbeffl,  wkereof  the  He^rt  is  the  Source,  and 
the  Cavities  of  the  Brain  are  the  Heads  of  th^ 
Conduit*  In  fine,  we  msiy  confider  the  exter-^ 
lial  Ob)ed)s  which,  by  their  prefence,  adupoq 
«he  Organs  of  Senfe  of  Bealrs,  as  thofe  Stran- 
gers who  entring  into  fome  of  the  Grotto -s  of 
thefe  Fountains  caufe,  without  thinking  of  it, 
^he  Movements  which  are  there  done  at  their 
>re<^nce,  35,  Biit 
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J  5..  But  to  pafs  from  Art  to  Nature,  or  from 
the- Art  of  Man  to  the  Art  of  God.  The  Works 
of  Art  are  not  fo  ftrange,  Iwt  that  thofe  of 
Na:ture  are  much  ftranger;  and  that  in  the 
way  of  Mechamfm^  tho^  partly  our  Ignorance 
of  them,  and  partly  our  familiarity  with  them^ 
makes  us  lefs  feniibie  of  it.  Tne  Works  of 
Nature  are  fo  admirable,  that  'tis  one  of  our 
great  Studies  to  contemplate  them,  and  our 
Fhilofophy  to  underftand  them.  And  yet  thefe 
Works^  as  excellent  and  as  admirable  as  they 
are,  muft  be  confefsM,  at  leafl:  in  great  part, 
to  be  mechanically  perforraM.  The  World  is 
a  great  Machine j  and  goes  like  a  Watch,  and 
the  feveral  Bodies  that  compofe  its  Syftem  are, 
as  to  their  conftituent  Principles  (for  I  fpedc 
not  of  their  efficient  Caufe)  mechanically  outde 
and  laid  together,  and  muft  be  in  likeihanndr 
refolv'd  an^  accounted  for.  And  fbas  to  the 
Operations  of  Nature,  as  great  and  as  ftrange 
as  thev  are,  they  proceed  ordinarily  from  Me* 
chanilm,  the  wife  difpolition  of  Matter  and 
Motion,  and  then  do  we  underftand  them  moft 
perfeftljr,  and  philofophize  upon  them  widi 
beft  Satisfadion,  when  we  can  refolve  them 
into  their  Natural^  that  is,  their  Mechanick 
Caufes.  For  tho*  other  Principles  (fit  rather 
to  amufe  than  inftrud)  have  been  preteiided, 
yet  I  doubt  tK)t  but  that  the  true  Reafon  after 
all  why  the  Load-ftone  draws  Iron,  or  why 
Salt  preferves  Bodies  from  Corruption^  or  why 
the  Air  dilTolves  them,   why  Rubarb^  purges, 
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or  why  the  Fruit  of  the  Qyiiicewtrec  binds,  why 
Opiates  ftill  and  quiet  the  Sjarits,  or  why  Cof- 
fee difperfes  them,  &c.  \  fay,  the  true  and  only 
intelligible  Reafon  of  thele  Appearances  (tho' 
not  always  very  eafy  to  find)  muft  befuchas 
is  taken  from  the  fpecifick  Contexture  of  thefe 
Bodies,,  and  the  difi^erent  Figure  and  Motion  of 
thofe  Parts  whereof  they  confift,  This  you 
may  call,  if  you  plea  fe,  New  Philofoph^^  but 'tis 
what  flioula  have  been  the  Old ;  and  if  any 
one  ihould  go  about  to  reprehend  it  as  ii^uri- 
ous  to  Piety,  and  fliould  gravely  fay,  Thatmc- 
ehani^k  Principles  will  not  ferve  alone  to  ac- 
couQt  for  the  PHaenomena's  of  Nature,  but 
that  we  mufl:  needs  have  recourfe  to  the  Be- 
ing of  a  Gpd  for  the  Explanation  of  them,  he 
will  be  found  to  be  one  of  thofe  impertinent 
ObjeiQors  that  are  fo  far  f^;om  confuting  the 
Hypothefis  they  pretend  to  cenfure,  that  they 
do  not  fo  much  as  contraAiB  it.  For  when  tlie 
Moderns  contend  that  there  ^re  no  other  Prin- 
ciples but  Matter  and  Motion,  c^r.  to  be  fought 
for  in  explaining  the  Ph«riomena*s  of  Nature, 
they  fpeafc  of  the  conftituent  of  inherent  Prin- 
ciples, of  Bodies,  that  there  is  nothing  in  the 
Bodies  themfelvqs  but  the^  Difpofition,  Figure, 
or  Motion  of  their  Parts  that  is  the  caufe  of 
their  Operations,  in  oppofition  to  thofe  imagi- 
nary rPrinciples  of  fubftantial:  Forms  and  Qua- 
lities intvoduted  by 'the  School  (Jf  AriJtoHe^  not 
m  tfa^.  leaft  intending  to  exclude  a  God,  nei- 
\\^v  §-010  Beio^t  nor  from  Operation,  whom 
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they  fuppofe  to  have  laid  thinjgs  thus  mechanic 
cally  together,  and  to  condud  and  dired  them 
according  to  thofe  general  Laws  of  Motioa 
which  he  has  eftablilh'd,  whereby  the  courle 
of  Nature  proceeds^  fo  that  the  Earth  it  felf 
may  be  faid  to  bring  forth  Fruit  mechanically^ 
or  as  a  great  Automaton.  And  whether  the 
Holy  Text  may  not  intimate  fomething  to  that 

purpofc  by  ^Avrcixdnn  n  yi)  TLa^p^a^y  Mark  4«  28% 

I  leaije  to  oe  confiderM. 

j^v^The  very  Structure  of  the  Bodies  of  Ani* 
mals  plainly  difcovers  a  mechanical  Intention, 
fince  otherwife  to  what  purpofe  fuch  a  variety 
of  Parts^  and  fuch  an  apt  Arrangement  of  them, 
for  the  better  dependance  that  is  to  be  between 
them,  and  the  eafiei^  Correfpondence  and  Com* 
municatipa  that  pne  Part  is  to  hav:e.  with  an^ 
other.  But  as  Man  is  the  moft  perfed  Anir 
mal,  fo  his  Body  is  the  moft  perfcd  MAchim^ 
fearfully  indeed  and  wmderfully  made*  And  tho^ 
'tis  moft  certain  tliat  we  have  in  us  a  higher 
Principle  than  Matter  and  Motion,  yet  again 
'tis  alfo  certain  tfiat  there  are  feveral  Move- 
ments in  our  Bodies,  ovqr  which  our  Souls  have 
at  prefent  no  power  (however  it  might  be'  in 
the  firft  Inftitution  of  Nature)  and  which  are 
no  more  fubjed  to  our  Wills  than  the  ebbing 
and  flowing  of  the  Sea,  And  tho^  it  be  true 
that  i:here,  are  qther  Movements  of  ours  over 
which  w*  /rii-Ke  power,  and  which  we  do  by  the 
dircftion  of  Thought ;  yet  'tis  as  true  too  that 

we  often  do  them  withgut  it,  meerly  by  a  me- 

chanical 
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chanical  diredion  of  the  Spirits  into  the  Nerves 
tnd  Mufcles^  as  when  we  are  in  danger  of  fal* 
ling,  in  which  cafe  we  ufe  fuch  Movements  for 
our  Security  as  the  ievereft  Reafbn  muft  ap- 
prove, but  whereof  it  cannot  be  the  Caufe ; 
partly  becaufe  there  is  not  then  any  time  for 
Thought  or  DeUberation,  and  alio  becaufe  the 
moll  that  ufe  them  are  utterly  ^norant  of  the 
Laws  of  Mechanifm,  and  yet  order  their  Foot- 
ing as  artificially  as  the  moft  skilful,  placing 
dbetr  Bodies  in  tne  aptefl  Pofturneis  for  their  pre* 
^rvation  fuch  as  the  wifefl  MechaniD:  cannot 
correft. 

Ij.  But  the  mojR:  unexceptionable  Inftance 
that  Nature  gives  us  of  hbr  Mechanick  Per- 
formances, is  in  Plants.  Some  Animals  really 
haVe  a  Principle  of  Thought,  and  all  preteml  to 
it,  and  where  there  are  two  poifibte  Springs  of 
^dion,  it  may  be  a  little  difputable  from  which 
it  proceeds*  But  now  (as  was  before  obferv'd) 
the  very  Life  of  a  Flant  can  be  nothing  elfe  but 
acertain  Mechanifm  of  its  parts,  and  whatever 
is  done  either  in  it,  or  by  it,  muft  be  done  me- 
chanically, fince  to  fuppofe  any  thinking  Prin- 
ciple in  it  would  be  to  tranfcend  the  Order  of 
Vegitaticm^  and  to  pafs  into  that  ofSenfe  at  leaft, 
if  not  into  that  of  Reafon^  Which  even  the  li- 
jnits  which  the  common  Philofophy  has  fet  to 
ttefe  degrees  of  Being ,  will  not  allow.  All 
therefore  that  Plants  do,  they  tnuft  do  by  pure 
-Mechanifm,  and  that  even  upon  the  very  Sup- 
^fition  of  the  School-Philafophers*    For  there 

being 
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being  but  two  conceivable  Principles  of  opera- 
tion, Thought  atid  that,  fince  they  allow  them 
no  Thought  (tho'  I  know  not  upon  their  Prin- 
ciples why  they  fhould  not)  they  muft  acknow- 
ledge that  they  do  what  they  do  by  the  other. 
And  yet  what  ftrange  things  do  tney  do  ?  I 
fpeak  not  of  their  A4edicinal  Operations,  thofe 
alterative  or  fanative  EfFeds  which  they  have 
upon  our  Bodies  (of  which  the  Tree  of  Lifeifi 
Paradiie  was  a  wonderful  infta nee)  which  are 
fo  many  and  yarious  as  to  require  a  particular 
Jrt  for  the  Confideration  of  them,  but  of  thofe 
which  they  perform  within  themfelves.  And 
thefe  perhaps  will  appear,  if  compared  upott 
equal  Ground ,  not  to  yield  to  the  moft  fur- 
prizing  performances  of  Brutes. 

58.  The  Hony  which  the  Bees  by  a  natural 
Chymiftry  extra£l  from  Flowers,  the  Geone- 
trical  Structure  of  the  Comb  wherein  they 
lodge  it,  together  with  the  regular  Oeconomy 
and  Adminiftration  of  their  Government,  is  as 
ftrange  a  Scene,  perhaps,  as  mere  Jmmdl^lik- 
ture  has  to  ftiew.  And  yet  whoever  fhall  at- 
tentively confider  how  a  Plant  draws  the  Juices 
of  the  Earth  to  it  felf,  works  and  elaborates 
thofe  Juices  till  it  converts  them  into  its  own 
Juice,  then  (rf  that  Juice  (to  fay  nothing  of  the 
Circuktion  of  it ,  and  its  regular  diftribution 
through  all  the  parts)  turns  feme  into  Wood^l 
feme  into  Leaves,  feme  into  BlolToms,  fpme  in- 
to Fruit,  feme  into  beautiful  Flowers,  &c.  .  He, 
I  fay,  that  Ihall  dwell  a  while  upon  this  Confi- 
deration 
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deration,  and  fhall  read  thofe  who  have  given 
us  the  Anatomy  of  Plants,  and  defcribed  the 
maqn^F  of  their  Growth,  and  in  particular 
thofe  nice  and  curious  Obfervations  whiqh 
M.  Regis  has  made  of  this  kind,  will  perhaps  bv 
that  time  he  has  done,  begin  to  think  it  no  fucn 
unequal  Collation  if  we  fhould  fet  the  Plantal 
Operation  againft  that  of  Bees ;  nor  perhaps 
charge  us  with  Partiality,  if  we  fhould  prefer  it 
before  it.  And  yet  'tis  plain  that  all  this  is 
here  done  mechanically )  and  why  not  then  as 
well  in  the  other  Inftance  ?  Or  if  you  will  have 
B^es  to  do  what  they  do  by  Thought,  then 
vih}f  notPUntstoo^  And  then  what  a  wife 
World  ihould  we  have,  and  what  great  reafbn 
for  the  Expreffion  of  Common  Senfcy  wh^n  only 
Stocks  and  Stones  would  be  deprived  of  it. 

J9.  And  thus  whether  we  regard  the  Infinite 
Wifdom  and  Power  of  God,  or  tlie  wonderful 
Examples  of  things  doqe  by  way  of  Machine  in 
the  Works  of  Art,  or  of  Nature,  but  efpecial- 
ly  if  we  confider  altogether,  we  cannot  I  think 
with  Reafon  or  Modelty  deny,  but  that  'tis 
poflible  thofe  Anions  or  Movements  which 
are  obferV'd  in  Brutes  to  refemble  fuch  as  wq 
do  by  Thought,  may  in  them  be  therefultof 
pure  Mechanifm,  .that  God,  if  he.  pleafes  fo 
far  to  exert  his  Power,  may  ma^e  a  Company 
of  Machines  that  Ihall  do  juft  as  they  do,  and 
have  the  fame  appearances  of  Thought  which 
they  ha ve.  In  one  Word,  that  mere  Matter 
fp,  and  fo  difpofed,  foand  fb  .figured,  and  f^ 

and 
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and  (b  moved  (which  comprehends  all  that  Me- 
chanifm  im potts)  may  under  theConduQ:  and 
Dire£J:ion  of  an  omnilcient  and  omnipotent  A-, 
gentj  be  able  to  produce  fuch  movements  in 
Brutes,  as  come  from  Thought  in  us^  and  ac- 
cordingly feem  to  argue  it  in  them.  This 
whoever  can  doubt  of^  will  fliew,  himfelf  to 
have  but  a  fcanty  notion  of  the  Po\^er  of  God, 
and  as  little  to  have  conliderM  thofe  magnifi- 
cent Proofs  of  it,  which  he  has  every  where 
difplayM  in  the  Works  of  Nature,  and  that 
tho^  he  be  not  able  by  the  Principles  of  Mat- 
ter and  Motion,  to  explain  the  Adions  of 
Brutes  in  the  particular  which  yet  may  be  Me- 
chanically performed,  tho'  our  Ihort  and  (hal- 
low Underftandings  may  not  always  ferve  us 
to  render  a  precife  Account  of  the  manner 
how.  And  yet  I  mufl:  not  omit  to  remark 
that  great  Attempts  have  been  ofFer'd  in  this 
kind,  and  greater  yet  no  doubt  may.  But  I 
ihall  not  enter  fo  far  into  the  detail  of  the  things 
referring  thofe,  who  have  that  Curiofity,  to 
what  the  new  Philofophy  has  produced  upon  , 
that  OccafiOD. 

40.  Well  but  Brutes  do  not  only  do  fuch 
things  as  refemble  what  we  do  by  Thought, 
but  luch  as  by  the  Order,  Proportion  and  Con- 
trivance of  the  Work  betray  a  Thoughtfiil 
Principle.  Tnie,  they  do  fo.  And  I  do  no 
more  believe,  that  fb  Geometrical  a  Work  as 
a  Hoiiy-Comb  is  made  by  chance,  than  I  do  . 
believe  that  the  World  was  made  by  cfa^riqs. 

Ko, 
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No,  without  doubt  it  is  a  thoughtful  Work,  and 
fuch  as  comes,  from  a  Principle  of  Thought,5(?i»e- 
ivhere^  But  why  muft  this  Principle  of  Thought 
be  in  the  Bees  ?  For  is  not  the  Vegetation  of 
a  Plant,  alfo  a  Thoughtful  Work,  and  yet  will 
they  fay  that  a  Plant  does  it  by  Thought  ?  No, 
here  *tis  confefs'd  that  the  Principle  oPFhought 
is  mthoutj  and  by  confequence  that  the  Au- 
thor of  Nature  does  it  in  the  Plant,  by  the 
Mechanical  difpofition  of  its  Parts*  And  why 
not  fo  in  the  other  Inftance,  efpecially,  confi- 
dering  that  the  Work  itfelf  does  not  more  dif- 
cover  a  Principle  of  Thought,  than  the  manner 
of  their  doing  it  does  that  this  Thoughf  is  not 
in  them  ?  And  that  becaufe  they  do  it  always 
alike,  after  one  conftant  uniform  manner; 
without  either  Variety ,  or  Improvement : 
which  indeed  is  a  general  confideration  that 
runs  through  all  the  Adions  of  Brutes,  and  is 
a  ftrong  Prefumption,  that  Thought  is  not  the 
Principle  by  which  they  aft,  butxather  fome 
natural  Impreffion  or  J;^//?^,  as 'tis  caird, 
which  •  diftinftJLy  refol vM  can  fignify  nothing 
intelligible,  but  a  certain  fpecifick  contexture 
of  Parts,  determining  Animals  of  the  fame 
Ijind  to  the  like  Aftions  upon  the  like  occa- 
iioos»  fiefides  that  after  all,  th^  Argument 
that  would  prove  from  the  excellent  contri- 
vance of  their  Works;,  that  t|ieyi  do  them,  bjf 
Tiidught,  will  he  found  to  prdye^  a.  greait  deal 
tx»  much,  (ince  if  they  do  them  by  that  Erin-' 
ciple^  th^  will  not  onlyTbkikji  bat  Out^tbink 

us, 
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lis,  it  being  impofl^)le  for  the  Art  of  Maii^ 
with  all  his  Philofophy,  to  build  a  Neftly^eit 
Bird,  or  to  extraft  Hony  from  a  Flower  ji^ 
the  Bee,  which  indeed  is  not  at  all  ftrange,  if 
you  confider  thefe  Creatures  as  fo  many  iWir- 
chines  fet  on  Work  for  thofe  purpofes^  by  the 
great  Artift  (the  whole  wonder  of  the  Mas- 
ter then  coming  to  no  more  than  that  tl^ 
Works  of  Nature  fliould  exceed  thofe  of  Ar,^ 
which  is  no  wonder  at  all)  but  utterly  unftCf 
countable  if  they  do  thefe  things  by  Tnoughj^ 
unlefs  you  will  fuppofe  them  to  have,  better 
Head-fieces  than  our  felves.  But  if  they  hav^ 
fo  ^much  Thought,  or  indeed  any  at  all,  'tis 
much  ag^in  that  they  do  not  give  fojne  Proof 
of  it,  in  other  Inftances,  but  if  they  ad  in  the 
v^ay  of  Machine  (as  indeed  this  determination 
to  one  thing  feems  to  intimate  that  they  do) 
there  will  be  nothing  flrrange  in  this  neither* 
For  Watches  muft  go  as  they  are  fet. , 

41.  But  admit  it  poffible  that  the  adions  olT 
Brutes  may  be  purely  Mechanical,  it  does  wA 
hence  however  follow,  you'll  fay,  that  they 
a£hially  are  fo.  No,  it  does  not.  Neither  da 
Ifoargue«  I  know  very  well,  that  tho*  wc^ 
may  an^ue  from  the  exigence  of  »  Thing,  tp 
thepoffibiUty  of  it,  becaufe  we  then  proceed 
from  the  greater  to  the  lefs,  yet  we  cannot  ar« 
gue  from  the  poflibility  of  a  Things  to  the 
zGtxxal  exigence  of  it,  as  proceeding  then  froQi 
the  lefs  to  the  greater*    I  do  not  tlim'efore  coo- 

cludefi*ofiithQ  \AK^WXi^^^^ 
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of  Brutes  may  be  Mechanically  done,  that 
therefore  they  actually  are  fo.  f  would  only 
hence  infer^  that  to  fay  that  they  think  be- 
caufe  they  do  fuch  Things  as  we  do  oy  Thought, 
is  no  good  Argument,  and  that  bdcaufe  the 
conlequence  is  not  neccflary,becaufe  thefe  fenfi- 
ble  appearances  may  be  otherwife  accounted, 
'^iz.  by  the  way  of  Mechaniftn.And  this  I  think 
is  a  plain  Confcquence,  for  fure  that  which 
may  be  refolvM  into  another  Principle  than 
Thought,  cannot  be  faid  to  argue  Thought  by 
him  that  has  any.  And  this  is  as  much  as  I 
intend  in  this  part  of  the  Argument  concern- 
ing the  poffibility  of  the  Mechanick  way. 
But  thein  when  'tis  further  confider'd  what 
great  Difficulties  and  Ob)e£^ions  lie  againft 
their  Thinking,  and  that  the  main  Argument 
for  it  does  not  conclude,  it  may  deferve  Confi- 
deratipn  (if  the  common  Prejudice  of  the 
World  can  admit  any  fuch  Thing)  whether  this 
put  together,  may  not  fuffice  to  make  it  highly 
4)refumable  that  they  do  not  think,  at  leaft  to 
render  it  exceeding  doubtful  whether  they  do 
or  no.  Which  will  be  enough  to  reprefs  the 
Confidence  of  thofe  fupercilious  Judges,  who 
upon  a  few  ienfible  appearances  have  fo  pof- 
IcfsM  their  Minds  with  the  Suppofition  of 
Brutes  having  Thought  and  Perception,  as  to 
think  there  needs  only  the  Aflertioii^of  a  Smilcy 
to  confute;  thofe  that  fhall  offer  to  make  any 
Queftion^of  it,^  tho'  there  is  fo  much  from  Rea- 
fon  to  be  Urged^againil  it,  and  fo  littl«  beiides 

the 
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the  confufe  repreientations  of  Imaginiation  and 
Senfe,  to  be  produced  for  it.  But  thisfhews 
what  Prejudice  can,  do,  when  an  Opinion  fo 
common  (as  the  Affirmative  fide  of  the  Que- 
ftion  is)  Ihall  have  fo  little  ground  in  Rea- 
fon  to  fupport  it,  and  when  Men  ILall  decide 
with  Precipitation,  and  at  fight  upon  a  Que- 
ftion,  than  which  I  know  none,  within  the 
whole  Circle  of  Philofophy  that  requires  a  more 
ftri£fc  Examination. 

42.  Such  indeed  I  do  not  pretend  to  have  made 
ig  this  Difcourfe,  which  is  not  defigned  as  a 
juft  Treat ife  upon  the  Subjeft,  but  only  by 
way  of  Ejfay^  to  touch  upon  the  chief  Things, 
ana  to  lay  them  into  fuch  a  Scheme,  as  to  open 
a  View  into  the  right  State  of  the  Queftion, 
that  (6  it  may  appear  which  fide  of  it  bids  fair- 
eft:  for  ouF  Approbation^  And  truly  I  think 
that  by  the  Light  wherein  we  have  placed  it, 
(as  impcrfeft  as  it  is)  anyone  whofe  Eyes  are 
free  from  the  Tinfture  of  Prejudice  may  now 
l^e,  that  thsit  Opinion  which  fuppofes  Brutes 
not  to  have  any  Thought  or  Perception,  nor 
any  Principle  in  them  diftin£t  from  Matter, 
but  to  be  purely  Material,  and  to  do  what  they 
do^  by  the  advantageous  difpofition  of  Mat-^ 
ter  and  Motion  (which  is  the  Cdrteftm  Hypo- 
thefis)  is  by  much  the  more  fimple,  eafy,  fafe 
and  probalne.'  For  the  Ptffibility  of  it  being 
but  once  admitted,  whioi  upon  the  foregoing 
Confiderations,  I  fee  not  how  any  reafonahle 
Perioa  can  deny,  the  dij9icuit|es  that  lie  on 
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the  other  fides,  feem  fufiicient  Inducements 
to  incline  one  to  think  it  true^  for  indeed  the 
way  is  perfeftlv  blockt  up  with  impalTable  dif- 
ficulties on  botli  the  other  fides,  the  final  re- 
liilt  of  which  among  others,  will  be  either  to 
make  us  as  Mortal  as  the  Brutes,  as  in  the 
mid- way  that  unites  Matter  and  Thought  in 
thofe  Creatures,  or  elie  to  make  them  as  im- 
mortal as  our  felves,  as  in  the  other  way  that 
fuppofes  them  to  think,  and  to  have  imnjate- 
rial  Souls,  neither  of  which  I  prefume  can  fit 
very  eafy  upon  the  Mind  of  any  Man,  that 
can  obtain  leave  of  his  Prejudices  to  make  a 
free  ufe^of  his  Thoughts. 

4 J.  Should  it  now  at  laft  be  objected  againft 
the  lide  we  have  moft  favoured,  that  if  Matter 
can  perform  fuch  ftrange  Operations,  then  for 
ought  we  know,  we  our  felves  may  be  no  more 
than  Machmes.  To  this  I  anfwer,  that  if  in- 
deed Matter  did  TWnk,  then  we  our  felves, 
fiotwithiianding  our  Thinking,  might  be  na 
more  than  Machms.  Which  sbfurd  confe- 
quence  as  was  temarkM  befois,  falls  tjpon 
thofe  of  the  middle  way,  who  unite  Matter 
and  Thought  in  Brutes,  by  fuppofiiikg  them  tQ 
have  material  Souts  and  yet  to  Think.  \  But 
this  does  no  way  concern  the  Cmj^tM  Hiy>p©- 
thefis,  wiich  only -holds  that  fach,  Operatioos 
arc  done  by  Matter  ii^ Brutes,  as  rfifejnble  thpfc 
which  :proceed:from  rii  Vvmo^^M.  ThoupiC  in 
us.:  I^ar  tWuit.M\oyn  1^^^ 
.Think,  then  we  ^whd; think  mayt^ofltbiy:  li»ye 

'  :  ,H.  ^  no 
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no  otljer  Principle  ifi  u?  jbut  y(\px  is  m^teml^^ 

vQt  it  dqc^  by  no  means  fol)aw  frppi  Matters 

peing  able  to  exert  fiich  Mqvemenf  s  (mtliouj: 

Thinking)  as  Thought  p^rp4uce^       lis,   tfiit 

therefore  we  who  tliin^  may  l)e  no  more  tfiaa 

Matter  ;  that  1$^  in  other  W qr4Pj  it  does  gpt 

follow,  that  becauie   God   caaj  ^  ]S^ec|iam^ 

Mauer,  as  to  majke  it  capajbl^  of  dtp^^g  ^^? 

things  th^t   corre%3i^d   to   what  wp  d^^ 

Thought,  that  tlxerefore  h^  can  ip  jjd^lian 

it  as  to  make  it  Think,    ^o  th^jt  i^p  \jr|i9  do 

Think,  and  ^fe  opnfcipii3  to  pur  fejyes  ^hat  .\y§ 

do,  ihould  be  coaqlij^^^cl  ;:o  I^  no  mor^  thaa 

Matter,   only  j^caiif^  ^njie  ^tijer  jCi;ef  turi?^ 

who  do  n^V  t%i|f,  liut  ofl^ly  Axnit^e  yfh^:wi^ 

by  Thpught,  are  i^iJ^ofcd  tp  be  iw  more.  .  '7/j§ 

plain,  I  fay  that  there  is  no  ground  for  tl^ 

conlequence,  and  confequently  no  force  m  the 

Objection,  which,  tho'  nrong  againft  thofe  of 

the  middle   way,    that   unite    Matter    and 

Thought,does  not  at  all  afFeft  the  Cartefians^  who 

do  not  ufe  to  link  together  fuch  inconliftent 

and  unfociable  Ideas. 

44.  To  conclude  now  with  a  Word  of  twOj 
concerhirig  the  Treatme^foTSQiVts.  TEoHt  is  my  ♦ 
Opinion,  or  if  you  will,  my  Fancy,  that  Rea- 
fon  does  moft  favour  that  iide  which  denies 
all  Thought  and  Perception  to  Brutes,  and 
refolyes  thofe  Movements  of  theirs  which 
feem  to  carry  an  appearance  of  it  (becaufe  like 
thofe  which  we  exert  by  Thought)  into  me- 
chanical Principles,  yet,  after  all,  left  in  the  Re- 
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folution  of  fo  abftnife  a  Queftion^  our  Reafbrt 
Ihould  happen  to  deceive  us^  as  'tis  eafy  to 
err  in  the  Dark, ,  I  am  fo  far  from  incourag- 
ing  any  pradices  of  Cruelty,  upon  the  Bo- 
dies of  oiefe  Creatures,  wnicb  the  Lord  of 
the  Creation  has  (as  to  the  moderate  and  ne-^ 
ceflkry  ufe  of  them)  fubjeflied  to  our  Power, 
that  on  the  contrary,  I  would  have  them 
ufed  and  treated  with  us  much  tendernefs  and 
pitiful  regard,  as  if  they  had  all  that  Senfe 
and  Perosption,  which  is  commonly  (tho'  I 
think  without  fufficient  Reafon;  attributed 
to  them.  Which  equitable  Meafure,  they 
that  think  they  really  have  that  Percep- 
tion, ought  in  perfuance  of  their  own  Prin- 
ciple,  ib  much  the  more  Confcientioujly  to  OIk 
fenrc* 
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I 

CHAP.  III. 
Of  THOUGHT. 

f .TTTAving  fliewn  at  large  what  it  iis  that 
jiji  thinks  in  us,  I  fhould  now  proceed  to 
inquire  Hoiv  we  think ;  but  that  I  conceive  it 
of  fome  importance  in  order  to  the  fuller  dif^ 
play  of  the  Nature  of  that  Underftaiidin^ , 
whofe  Account  is  here  undertaken^  to  prenuie 
iS^me  Confiderations  concerning  T HO  i;Gi/r 
it  felf.  For  as  the  intirenefs  of  the  SubjeO; 
makes  it  necefjary  to  be  fpoken  to,  fo  the  or- 
der of  the  thing  feems  to  require  that  we  ihouldi 
Jirft  confider  what  Thought  or  Underftand- 
ing  is,  before  we  confider  hqw  we  Think,  or 
after  what  manner  we  Underftand.  The  whoie 
Theory  of  Human  Underftanding  being,  as  I 
conceive,  reduceable  to  thofe  two  general  Qpe- 
ftions. 

2.  From  what  we  have  difcours'd  concern* 
ing  the  Principle  of  Thought,  and  the  utter  in* 
capacity  of  Matter  to  thiiik,  it  appears  plain 
in  the  general  that  Thought  is  an  Aft  of  the 
Mind.  But  what  that  Ad  of  the  Miod  is, 
which  we  call  Thought^  I  fhall  not  pretend 
exaftly  to  tell,  not  oecaufe,  as  it  happens  in 
fome  Cafes,  I  cannot  explain  it  fo  well  as  I 
conceive  it,  and  fo  ihould .  rather  obfcurv 
than  d<;fine  it,   but  becaufe  indeed  I  do  apt; 

H  J  know,* 
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know.  Only  there  are  fome  things  that  may 
be  obfervM  concerning  Thought,  partly  that 
relate  to  the  Aft  of  it,  and  partly  that  afFeft 
the  Objeftof  it,  which  may  be  neither  unwor-^ 
thy  of  our  Cohfideration,  nor  befides  the  Li^ 
mits  of  our  prefent  Pefign, 


Sect,  t 


y 


Of  formal  and  dbjeStive  Thought^     With  fome  Re^ 
^  ^jleEtidns  ufon  the  fcholaflic^  Vfe  of  that  Diflin^ 


i. -jjf^Learnefs  of  Thought  depending  upon 
-  \^  the  ftrlftnefs  iikl  fcverity,  that  is,  the 
determinate  %riificatibn  of  Words,  when  ever 
it  happens,  as  it  but  two  ^^ti  does,  that  the 
fignification  of  Words  is  iiot  determinate,  we 
intfft  endeavour  to  make  it  fo  hj  diftinguiming 
their  Ambiguity.  And  this  Is  what  We  are  con- 
t3crnM  to  do  iii  the  prefent  Gafe.  For  by  Thought 
we  fometimes  underftand,  which  indeed  is  the 
ifiitoft  jpro^er  acceptatibrttJf  it,  that  Aft  or 
Operation  of  the  Mind  which  we  are  con(ci-» 
*^lis  of  when  we  think,  abft'rafted  frotn  the  Ob- 
feft  of  lU  As  when  ''tis  inquired,  whether 
Brutes^  are  capable  of  Thought  ?  we  are  fuppo«» 
fed -by  Thought  here  to  mean  the  lame  as  the 
Qlft  of  Thinking,  Sometimes  again  by  Thought 
V6  imdei^ftand  the  Aft  of  Thinking,  not  ab- 
tlraftly,  bdt<:Oneretely,  as  it  terminates  upon 
its^Objeft,  or  father  perha^  th§  very  Objeft  it 
•'•'    -  Mi 
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felf.  As  fuppofe  when  Ms  faid  that  a  Think- 
ing  Being  and  an  Extended  Being,  or  a  Circle 
and  a  Square,  are  diftinft  Thoughts  or  Con- 
ceptions, or  when  we  fpeak  of  fuch  a  Thought, 
or  fuch  a  Notion,  01*  when  God  is  faid  to  know 
x)ur  Thoughts,  then  by  Thought  we  at  leaft 
include  the  Objeft,  if  we  do  not  folely  intend 
and  denote  it. 

2.  Thought  then,  it  feems,  may  be  taken  ei* 
ther  for  the  Ad  of  Thought,  or  for  the  Objedt 
jof  Thought,  in  like  manner  as  the  Term  (Faith) 
is  ufed  in  Theolc^y.  But  when  I  fay  the  Ob- 
je&y  I  would  be  underftood  not  of  the  feconda- 
ry  or  ultimate  ObjcQ: ,  the  thing  faid  to  be 
thought  upon,  as  a  Man  or  a  Horfe,  but  the 
primary  and  immediate  Objeft,  that  whereby 
we  think  upon  it.  That  is,  as  a  School-Philo* 
fbpher  would  exprefs  it,  not  the  Objecfum  quod^ 
but  the  ObjeBum  pfo;  or  to  word  it  more  agree- 
ably to  the  Language  of  the  prefent  Syftem^ 
not  of  the  Real,  out  of  the  Id^al  ObjeO;  For 
fo  when  'tis  ^  that  a  Thinking  Betog  and  aa 
Extended  Being  are  diftin£l  TJioiights,  or  Goib- 
i^ptions,  and  that  therefore,  the  Thiols :them^ 
felves  are  dilHhS: ;  .by  Thoiughts  in  this  way  of 
reafoning  mufl:  be  meant,  not  the  Things  .them^ 
ielves,  for  that,  thde  are  di&in£b'fis  the  Conqlu'* 
iion  to  be  proved^  but  the  Id^is  ofithofe  Thin^ 
from  the  diflindion  of  whicl^  it  is  ai^ued  to 
the  dsftini^on  of  the  other.  And  theretore  uh^ 
lefs  the  fame  thing  could  /provie  it  iel^  orbe 
at  once  the  Principle  and  the  ;Conciu^tth^  by 

H  4  Thoughts^ 
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Thoughts^  we  cannot  fuppofe  the  Real,  but  the 
Ideal  Objefl:  to  be  intended.  For  if  the  Real, 
then  the  Senfe  would  run  thus,  Thinking  Be- 
ing and  Extended  Being  are  diftin£b  Things, 
therefore  they  are  diftinft  Things  Which  is 
to  make  the  Conclufion  the  Reafon  of  it  felf. 
Whereas  the  true  Senfe  of  the  Argument  is, 
That  becaufe  the  Ideas  of  thefe  Things  are  dif 
ftinft,  therefore  the  Things  themfelves  arc  no 
lefs  fo.  Which  plainjy  fhews  that  as  Thoughts 
here  muft  be  taken  obje^fiveljj  and  not  barely 
for  the  Aft  of  Thinking,  (fince  no  confequence 
can  be  juftly  drawa.as  to  the  Natures  or  Diffe- 
rences of  Things  from  any  mental  ASts  of  ours 
about  them)  fo  the  Objeft  that  they  refer  to 
muft  of  ncceffity  be  not  the  Realj  but  ^he  Ideal 
ObjeQ:.  .  . 

^.  Thouglit  of  the  Aft,  or  as  it  fignifies  the 
very  AH  of  Thinking,  I  would  for  diftindion 
fake,  call  formal  Thought,  as  that  of  the  im-r 
mediate  Objed,  objective  Thought.  For  tho' 
in  the  reality  of  the  thing  there  can  be  no 
thinking  without  thinking  upon  fomething ; 
(any  more  than  there  can  he  feeing  without 
foniething  feen)  yet  the  Ad  of  Thinking  may 
be  confider'd  without  the  Ol^fifc  thought  uot 
oil,  (even  as  the  Aft  of  Vifioa  may  be  aoftracl- 
4sd  from  thb'  Thing  beheld)  that  not  belonging 
to  the  foriiiality*  of  Thought,  which  is  comr 
ilete  liidihouf vit,  however  it  may  tp  the 
licercifi  of  it,  juft  ^dain  as  it  Is  in  f^ijion.    So 

(Ilea  Hioi^it  has  a  complete^  Form  or  Bilence 
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of  its  own,  as  ^tis  a  certain  mental  Operation, 
independetat  on  its  Objeift,  tho'  as  it  exifts  it 
cannot  but  be  accompanied  with  it,  becaule 
of  the  infeparable  Relation  that  is  between  the 
Aft  and  the  Gbjed  that  it  is  copverfant  about^ 
But  there  is  no  necefTity  that  that  fhould  be 
taken  into  its  formality ;  and  when  ^tis  confi- 
dcr'd  without  it,  in  its  pure  intelleftual  Aft, 
thenIcallit/e?r?»4/Thovght,  that  is,  Thought 
confidei^d  accordiri^to  that  metaphyfical  Form 
or  Effence  which  it  has  as  fuch  a  certain  Ope-^ 
ration  of  the  Mind,  So  that  in  fhort,  by  for- 
mal Thought  here  is  intended  no /more  nor 
no  lefs  than  the  very  formal  Aft  of  Thinking. 

4.  This  diftinftion  of  formal  and  objeftive 
Thought  or  Conception  is  ufed  by  thie  Philofo- 
phers  of  the  School,  tho'  in  a  S^nfe  very  di& 
ferent  from  what  we  have  here  affignM  to  it. 
By  formal  Thaughty  if  I  apprehend  them  right 
they  mean  that  Similitude  pr  Reprefenta- 
(on  by  which  me  Mind  conceives  any  thing. 
Which  SimiUtuae  they  feem  to  call  Concept ion^ 
upon  the  fuppofition  that  thefe  Similitudes  or 
Ideal  Reprefentations  are  the  proper  Produft, 
and,  as  it  were,  natural  Off-ffrwg  of  the  Mind* 
And  they  feen^  alfo  to  give  it  the  name  of 
Formal^  ^  partly  as  being  the  intrinfical  and  for- 
mal Term  of  Thought,  and  fo  as  it  were  a  kind 
of  Form  of  the  Mind  that  thinks,  and  partly 
^s  it  formally  reprefejits  to  the  Mind  the  Thing 
which  is  thought  upon.    That  is  in  Ihort,  ei* 

fher  a§  if  tf njUBaf es  th?  A^,  or  as  it  repre- 

fents, 
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fents  the  ObjeOr.  TIio'  I  think  this  may  be  a 
better  Reafon  why  it  Ihould  be  calPd  the  Form 
of  Thought,  rather  than  formal  Thought.  But 
neither  Men  nor  Things  are  always  named 
with  Reaibn.  By  cbjeBive  Thought  they  mean 
BO  other  than  the  Thing  it  felf  that  is  repre- 
^nted  to  the  Mind  by  formal  Thought,  or  by 
that  intelligible  Form  or  Similitude  under 
which  it  is  conceivM.  By  which  it  appears  that 
their  formal  Thought  is  the  fame  with  6urobje- 
ftive  Thought,and  that  their  objedive  Thought 
is  no  other  than  the  outward  Objeft  or  Thing 
feid  to  be  thought  upon.  But  upon  wliat  ac- 
count this  fliould  be  calPd  Thought^  1>  find  it 
not  very  eafy  to  apprehemi. 

5.  I  fhall  not  much  contend  with  any  that 
ftall  think  fit  to  pay  that  deference  to  the  Au- 
diority  of  the  Schools  as  to  call  the  immediate 
Ideal  ubjeft  of  the  Mind  (that  which  fome  call 
VerbufH  Mentis)  by  the  name  of  formal  Thought, 
ife)*  I  think  'tis  plain  it  cannot  be  fo  caird 
without  fome  Impropriety,  it  being  as  was  be- 
Jbrc  noted,  rather  the  Form  of  Ti^ght,  or  of 
|:he  Thing  thought  upon,  and  fo  objedive  ra* 
iher  than  formal  Thought.  And  tho'  we  do 
irften  ufe  this  way  of  Expreflion,  ds  when  we 
jfey,  th&  formd  Concef  Hon  of  ^Thiiig\  yet  Ms 
|p!ain  we  muft  mean  not  the  very  Conception 
It  felf,  but  the  Form  of  the  Thing  conceived, 
pt  the  Form  which  wec^^nceive  of  a  Thing, 
which  is  iftdeed  the  Idea  n6t  the  Conception. 
And  therefore  pertly  for  this  R«afon,  «nd  part- 

ly 
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ly  becaufe  there  is  no  other  Term  leftfetthd 
Aft  of  Thought  (which  the  Schools  tike  iio 
notice  of  in  this  diftinftion)  and  this  nioll  pro* 
perly  agreeing  to  that,  and  but  im|)r0perlt  to 
the  other,  I  think  it  beft  to  exprefs  the  Ask  of 
Thought  by  the  Term  of  formal  Thought,  and 
to  exprefs  what  they  call  formal  Thought  by 
the  Term  of  dbjedive,  or  if  you  wiU,  Ided 
Thought.  Which  defigns  the  fame  thing  which 
they  intend,  only  exprefTes  it  with  left  ambi* 
guity  ;  formal  Thought  being  moft  apparent- 
ly propfer  to  be  under ftood  of,  and  fo  itiore  apt 
to  figiiify  the  very  A 8:  of  Thinking,  than  that 
inward  Term  of  it  which  they  mark  out  by 
that  ilame.  And  therefore  I  thufe  rather  to 
diftinguifh  the  former  by  the  title  of  forhial, 
and  the  latter  by  that  of  objeAive  ThdUgtit, - 

6.  But  as  to.  ^^hat  the  Schools  ait  pleated  to 
call  6bjefl:ivte  Thbught,  medniftg  not  the  Ideal, 
but  Real  Obje6l  or  Thing  faid  to  be  thought 
upon,  it  feenis  not  very  obvious  to  underttand 
why  they  fhould  fo  call  it;  for  fure  nothing 
can  liave  any  juft  pretence  to  be  call'd  Thought^ 
but  what  is  either  the  Aft  of  it,  or  what  does 
^t  leaft  intrinfically  teraiinate  that  A8:.  And 
'tis  for  this  latter  Reaibn  that  the  Ideal  Objeft, 
tho'^  we  do  not  with  the  Schools  call  it  formal 
Thought,  becaufe  that  name  more  properly  be- 
longs to  the  Aft'of  Thought  thaii  to  any  Objeft  of 
it ;  yet  it  may  by  reafon  of  the  Analogy  which 
it  has  to  the  other  in  an  allowable  lenfe  be 
caird  Thought^  as  being  in  the  Mind  when  it 

thinks, 
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thinks,  and  as  being  the  formal  Term  of  its 
Conception :  Whereas  their  objedive  Thought, 
as  they  call  it,  is  neither  the  one  nor  the  other 
of  thefe ;  not  the  Ad  to  be  fure,  nor  yet  the 
intrinfick  Term  of  it,  as  being  without  the 
^ind.  For  which  Reafon  indeed  it  is  not  fo 
much  as  the  Objed  of  it,  ftridly  and  exadly 
fpeaking;  for  nothing  can  be  the  Objed:  of 
Thought  but  what  the  Mind  thinks  upon,  and 
the  Mind  thinks  upon  nothing  but  what  is  in 
the  Mind  when  it  thinks,  and  is  the  formal 
and  intrinfick  Term  of  its  Thought.  For  this 
R^eafofli  I  fay  it  is  not  fo  much  as  the  Objed  of 
Thought,  unlels  in  a  remote  and  fecondary 
Confideration,  becaufe  that  Ideal  Obied  whicl^ 
truly  is  fo,  does  formally  exprefs  ana  reprefent 
it.  And  in  this  fcnfe  indeed  it  may  be  calPd 
the  Ob)ed  of  Thought,  as  ufually  it  is,  as  when 
we  fay  we  think  upon  a  Man  or  a  Horfe,  bc^ 
caufe  the  Jdea$  that  terminate  our  Thoughts 
(and  which  therefore  are  the  only  true  Objeds 
of  them)  do  formally  reprefent  fuch  Things. 
But  how  it  can  fo  conveniently  be  called  ohje- 
Hive  Thought^  fince  it  is  out  ot  the  Mind  that 
thinks,  a  Man  had  need  wipe  his  Spedacles  to 
iee.  Or  if  they  will  call  it  obiedive  Thought, 
becaufe  it  is  mfome  fenfe  the  Ooied  of  Thought 
(for  I  know  iio  other  ground  that  can  be  pre* 
tended)  then  for  the  fame  and  much  greater 
Reafon  ought  they  to  call  the  Species  or  Idea 
cbjedive  Thought,  as  being  in  the  Mind  that 
thinks  as  well  as  the  immediate  Objed  of  it^ 

And 
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A  nd  yet  this  they  call  formal  Thought,  which . 
feems  very  odd  and  untoward. 

7.  Formal  Thought  then  in  our  way  of  con* 
,  fidering  thefe  things,  is  the  very  Aft  of  Think- 
ing, and  objeftive  Thought  is  the  immediate 
and  intrinflck  Term  of  that  Afl: ;  which  Afik 
has  a  great'  Latitude,  if  taken  at  large,  and  fiich 
as  will  extend  to  more  things  than  belong  td 
our  prefent  Confideration.  For  under  the  name 
of  formal  Thought  we  may  underftand  what- 
foever  we  are  confcious  of  as  done  in  our  felves^ 
and  fo  it  will  comprehend  not  only  Underfland- 
ing  or  Perception,  but  willing,  defiring,  loving, 
hating,  hoping,  fearing,  and  all  the  Paflions, 
nay,  even  Serration  it  felf ;  for  'tis  all  formal 
Thought  in  one  kind  or  degree  or  other.  But 
as  Thought  in  general  is  chiefly  to  be  undcr- 
ilood  of  formal  Thought,  fo  formal  Thought  is 
chiefly  to  be  underftood  of  Perception,  that  be- 
ing the  principal  Afl:  of  it,  and  indeed  the  only 
formal  Thought  that  we  are  direftly  concerned 
with  in  the  prelent  Theory,  which  naving  Hu- 
man Underftanding  for  its  Subjeft,  is  properly 
concerned  with  that  Thought  which  is  mi 
Operation  of  it. 

8.  What  this  formal  Thought  or  Perception 
is,  as  to  the  reality  of  the  thing,  you  will  ask 
me  in  vain,  becaufe  'tis  in  vain  that  I  ask  my 
felf.  I  know^  or  rather  feel  by  inwaitl  Senti- 
ment that  I  think,  and  I  make  a  ihift  in  a  ra- 
tional Method  to  find  out  what  it  is  that  thinks 
in  me:  but  what  that  A^  of  mine  which  I 

call 
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call  Thinking  is,  I  want,  I  will  not  fay  words 
to  exprefs,  but  penetration  of  Thought  to  com- 
prehend. Sometimes  my  Fancy  whifpers  me 
that  'tis  a  kind  of  application  of  the  Mind  to 
its  Ideal  or  Intelligible  Obje8: ;  but  then  I  re- 
jeft  that  again  as  a  figurative  way  of  fpeaking, 
borrowM  from  the  Pofition  or  Converfion  of 
one  Body  to  another.  What  that  is  indeeid  I 
know,  but  becaufe  I  do  fo,  I  know  alio  that 
it  cftflnot  belong  to  fpiritual  Beings,  unlefs  im- 
properly ^nd  by  way  of  metaphorical  AJlufipn  j 
whicli  IS  as  much  as  to  fay,  tlw^t  the  thi^g  it 
felf  does  not  really  belong  to  them,  but  that 
iojpiething  elfe  dpes,  which  corrf^Jpcujids  t^  it. 
But  vi/h^x  that  is,  remains  ^s  much  a  Queftion 
as  before.  Then  again  I  fay  to  ^y  fel^  iiiat 
fure  'tis  ah  inteile£lual  Sight,  a  Jcind  of  Vifipn 
of-th^^i^d.  But  here  I  cprretl  my  fclf  ag^in, 
as  jfopa  as  I  confider  the  t^ieaiftipg  of  what  I 
lay:  Fpr  either Vifipn  here  istajkeo  material- 
ly for  tli^timprcffion  which  j^s  ma^e  uppj|^,tiie 
viijv;e,,9rg?ins  by  the  Rays  of  Light,  and  ij^en 
tljqre  js\nothing  but  a  dark  apd  cpufijfe  M9J5a- 
Jiipi"  in  tk^  E^preiiion ;  or  ellp  Ylifiosn  is  lifSejta- 
en  formally  for  that  Senfe  or  Perc^tion  .>i4ikii 
w^  af  e,c9nfcipus  of ,  upon  that  Ij^^iinQus  impr^ef- 
fipnV^d  ,in  this  ^^{t  vifipn,js  \n^^^  xhs^  fen>€ 
V^itbTihpugbt,  and  fpcar^giyeflP^llViftr^WftJto 
ii:.  ^Btitiwjti^t  then  fell  I  fay ^f  ip  ?  Qr  cW«hput.  pf- 
fwagrjat  gpy  tfung  ^xt^^v^  fti^U  I  o^n  jgay 
J[gnpr*acp ?  That  l.-fiftd  I.muft.cjp,  .fince^tt^e 
rPP  lieeiftg  ^it]iQ»t.l|ight.    ^>iBa»r  inJPtmy 

felf 
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felf  again  and  again,  I  confult  my  felf  over  and 
over,  but  can  have  no  anfwer*.  N0r  c^n  I 
reafonably  expeft  any,  till  I  have  an  Idea  of 
my  Soul.  But  that  I  know  only  by  Sentimeiit, 
not  by  Idea,  and  having  no  laeal  Knowledge 
of  my  Soul,  how  can  I  liave  any  of  its  Opera- 
tions? And  what  I  havenb  Idea  of,  howcaflL 
I  explain,  tho'  the  inward  Senfe  and  Conlci- 
oufnefs  of  it  be  never  fo  quick,  *  vigorous  athil 
lively  in  me  ?  I  muft  fay  then  of  Thought  what 
St.  Jufiin  does,  of  the  Word  of 
the  Mind,  Quarts  a  me  quid  fit  semoieT^ny.  i4$» 
verbum  Dei  ?  Si  tibi  vellem  di^  ^P*  4* 
cere  quid  fit  verhum  Hominis^ 
non  explico^  fatigor^  hafifOy  fuccumho^  mn  pojfum 
explicare  vim  verbi  Humxni.  A  Confideratioci 
certainly  that  ought  to  humble  us  in  the  heighic 
of  our  ihtelleftual  Attainments,  to  think  that 
in  the  midft  of  our  moft  elevated  T|ioughts 
and  towering  Contemplations  we  are  yet  1q 
ignorant  of  our  felves,  and  of  what  paffes 
within  us,  as  not  to  be  able  to  tell  wljalt 
Thought  is.  And  yet  proud  Man,^  uhat  know? 
fo  little  of  himfelf,  will  be  fo  vain  as  to  pre- 
tend to  things  that  are  far  above  himfelf,  as 
the  Knowledge  of  Angels  \  nay,  can  hardly 
be  b^t  off  from  fancying  that  he  comprehea^ 
the  hia>ine  Nature  ^  tho'  he  be  ib  tittle  *(<• 
quain ted  with  his  own.  Or  elfefur^  tbe.Myr' 
ftery  of  the  Trinity  wojuld  never  h^ve  he«i 
fo  curioufly  pried  intO|  rov  io  bpl^ly  i^iiputes* 
Which  gave  occafion  io  St.  JufidhSgr  x\C\^ 

Re- 
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Refleftion,  Lutum  & 'vasfguU 

t£l  ^^'  ^^^^    ^^  Credtore  difiutafj  &  ad  nd- 

tuTA  fuA  Tdtionemnonfoteft  fer* 
venire y  &  curiofe  quarit  fcire  de  myjterio  Trinita^ 
tisy  quod  Angeli  in  calofcire  nonfojfunt. 

9.  And  yet  as  unknown  as  I  am  to  my  felf, 
inethinks  I  have  a  confufe  Interview  of  this 
involvM  Secret,  Uke  the  glimmering  Lights 
that  trims  the  edges  of  a  dark  Cloud.  For  I 
can  diftinguifh  between  fome  afts  of  Thinking, 
and  others.  T  know  very  well  not  only  when 
1  think,  and  when  I  do  not  Think  (if  any 
fuch  time  there  be)  I  fay  I  do  not  only  know 
this,  which  reaches  no  further  than  the  exift- 
enceof  the  Thing,  and  lets  meintonovibw 
of  its  Nature,  but  I  can  difcetn  Perception* 
from  Will,  I  know  when  I  limply  perceive, 
and  I  know  when  I  defire.  And  tho' I  per- 
ceive whatfocver  I  defire  (it  being  impof- 
fible  I  fliQuId  Will  what  my  underftanding  has 
no  Notion  of)  yet  I  do  not  defire  whatever  I 
perceive,  but  fometimes  I  perceive  only,  there 
oeing  nothing  defirable  in  what  I  perceive* 
This  aftual  Separation,  ihewsa  difference  be- 
tween thefe  ways  of  Thinking,  which  is 
further '  confirmed  to  me,  by  obferving  that 
I  have  certain  Bodily  motions  which  follow  up- 
on my  Will,  which  do  not  follow  upon  my 
l>are  Perception.  For  let  me  Think  (in  the 
Perceptive  way)  of  moving  my  Finger,  nevei? 
fo  intenfly  or  never  lb  long,  and  it  continues 
as  unmoved  as  the  Center^  but  if  I  will  the 

mov- 
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moving  of  it,  in  that  very  laftant  it  ,moves 
which  coavinces  me  again  of  a  difference  be- 
tween Thinking  hy  way  of  mere  Perception, 
and  Thinking  oy  W9Y  of  deiire.  And  this 
difference  I  fte  even  before  any  fuch  fenfible 
Convidion  of  it,  at  leaft  fo  far  as  fo  know 
that  they  do  indeed  thus  difien  Tho^  even 
this  would  be  difficult  to  explain  to  another, 
as  a  great  many  Things  are  that  are  very  evi- 
dent, as  well  as  that  are  very  obfcure. 

10.  Concerning  this  formal  Thougljt,  or  Per- 
ception^ 'tis  furtner  obfervahle  that  the  afts 
of  it  are  always  of  a  like  and  uniform  Nature, 
fo  that  all  the  diverfity  that  is  in  Thought 
is  from  the  ObjeHive  part  of  it*  For  whether  I 
think  of  a  Circle,  or  whether  I  think  of  a  Square, 
whether  I  think  of  the  Sun  that  fhines  in  the 
Firmament,  or  upon  the  Candle  that  lights  me 
in  my  Study  now  I  write^  my  ad  of  Thinking 
or  formal  Thought  is  the  fame.  But 'tis  my 
objedive  Thought  that  makes  i^U  the  difference, 
variety  and  inequality  that  is  here  to  be  ob- 
ferv'd.  And  'tis  in  this  refpeft  only  that  one 
Thought  does  at  any  time  differ  from  another. 
The  afl:  is  fimilar  and  uniform,  having  no  o- 
ther  difference  but  that  of  a  greater  or  leffer 
Intenfnefsor  Application  (which  is  only  a  gra- 
dual, not  ja  fpectfick  difference)  but  the  Ideal 
Objeft  is  various  and  multiform,  and  'tis  th<$ 
diverfity  of  this  Ideal  Objed  that  makes  all 
the  4iyerlity  a^  diftindion  that  is  to  be  found 

^^  li\i^i^^h  whether  J^Tatural  or  Moral 
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This  is  hinted  at  by  Des  Cartes  in  his  ^d  Medi- 
tation^ but  for  want  of  thus  diftinguilhing  be- 
tween formal  and  objeftive  Thought,  not  fo 
clearly  expreffed  by  him  as  his  other  Notions 
generally  are.     So  far ^   fays  he,  a^  thefe  Ideas 
are  only  cert  am  Modes  of  Thinkings  I  Perceive  no 
inequality  between  them^  and  they  all  feem  to  fro-^ 
ceedfrom  me  after  the  fame  manner ^  but  as  one  of 
them,  refrefents  one  Things   and  another  another y 
^tis  plain  that  they  are  very  different  from  one  ana- 
ther.     For  mtbout  doubt  thofe  which  rePrefent  to 
me  Subjlances  are  fomething  greater ^  and  as  I  may 
fayy  contain  in  them  more  objeStive  Reality^  than 
thofe  which  refrefent   only    Modes    or  Accidents. 
Andfo  again  that  Idea  by  which  I  conceive  a  Su^ 
fremey  Eternal j  Infinite^  Omnifcienty    Omnipotent 
Gody  the  Creator  of  all  Things  that  are  beftdes  him^ 
felfy    ha$   certainly  more  objeBive  Reality   in  ity 
than  thofe  by  whtch  I  conceive  finite  Subfi^ances. 
The  fum  of  this  is,  that  there  is  no  inequality  in 
Ideas  as  Modes  of  Thinking,  but  only  as  one 
reprefents  one  Thing,  and  another  reprefents 
another.    And  that  fo  con fiderM  they  are  very 
different.    True  indeed  they  are  fo,  but  Ideas 
cannot  be  confider'd  any  otherwife  than  fo, 
vijc.  than  as  thus  diverfly  reprefentative.  They 
cannot  be  confiderM  as  Modes  of  Thinking, 
but  only  as  the  objefis  of  Thought.    ^Tis  plain 
then  that  he  confounds  objedive  with  formal 
Thought,    both  when  he  confiders  Ideas^   as 
Modes  of  Thinking,  and  when  Tie   talks   of 
tfrplr  proceeding  from  us  after  the  fame  man- 
ner. 
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ner,  this  being  not  applicable  to  the  obje£t^  but 
only  to  the  Aci  of  Thought.    For  neither  are 
Ideas  Modes  of  Thinking,  nor  do  they  proceed 
from  us  after  that  uniform  Manner  he  fpeaks  of. 
So  fer  from  that,  that  they  do  not  proceed  from 
us  at  all,  nothing  belonging  to  Thought  proceed- 
ing from  us,  or  being  properly  our5,but  only  that 
very  mentd  A£t  whereby  we  formally  Think. 
As  for  the  Ideal  Objeft  which  we  think  upon,, 
and  which  immediately  terminates  that  Aft, 
that  we  do  not  make,  but  find.    Inftead  there- 
fore of  laying  that  there  is  no  inequality  in  Ideas, 
as  Modes  of  Thinking,  but  only  as  reprefen- 
tative,  he  fhould  have  faid  (if  I  may  affume 
the  Liberty  to  corred  the  Writings  of  fo  great 
a  Man)  that  there  is  no  inequality  of  difFe- 
rence,  in  formal  Thought,  but  only  in  objeQrive 
Thought,  which  had  been  both  clear  and  true. 
But  as  to  Ideas  (which  are .  the  ObjeQ:)  they 
are  always  different,  and  ^tis  all  th^  difference 
that  is  in  Thought,  which  is  fpecified  and  di- 
ftinguifh'd  not  from  the  Aft,   but  from  the 
term.    Upon  which  confideration  that  com* 
piarifon  which  a  *  Modern    •.  ^  ^    , , 
Philofopher  ufes  is  not  unapt,    b^,f,T       "^'^ 
when  he  compares  Thought   . 
to  Motion,  and  the  Ideal  ObjeQ:  of  it  to  the 
determination  of  it.    For  as  Motion  as  to  the 
formal  Nature  of  it  is  always  the  fame,  and 
differs  only  as  to  the  determination  of  iXy  fo 
Thought  as  to  the  formal  AQt  of  it  is  always 
uniform  and  ijndiftind^  and  receives  all  its  va*- 
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riety  and  diflin£iion  from  the  Ideal  Objed 
which  it  contemplates^  but  can  neither  make 
nor  divcrfify. 

II.  And  for  this  very  Reafon  it  is  that  we 
arelefs  fenfible  of  the  formal,  than  we  are  of 
the  Objcftive  part  of  Thought.  When  we 
think  upon  the  fevcral  intelligible  Things  that 
upon  all  Occafions  prefent  themfelves  to  our 
Minds,  we  do  not  ufually  regard  the  formal 
Aft  of  Thinking,  but  moft  of  our  attention 
and  application  is  upon  the  Objed,  which  is 
almoft  the  only  thing  that  is  generally  minded  in 
Thought.  But  this  comes  to  pafs  not  only  becaufe 
the  Aft  is  common  and  ordinary,  and  this  or 
thatObjeft  but  now  and  then  occurs,  but  al- 
io and  chiefly,  becaufe  the  Aft  is  always  the 
feme  without  variety  or  diverfity,  wnereas 
the  Ideal  Objeft  is  continually  prefenting  us 
with  a  new  Scene.  For  which  reafon  the  Ob- 
jeft, tho'  foreign  to  us,  does  yet  affeft  us 
more  than  t|ic  Thought  itfelf ,  which  hav- 
ing no  change  in  it,  cannot  fo  well  awaken 
our  Notice  an^  Obfervation,  fo  that  we  muil 
be  beholden  io  fome  Reflexion  to  make  us 
fenfible  of  it,  Concernii^  which  in  the  fol« 
lowing  Seftion. 
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SECT.    11. 
Of  Diretl  and  Refiex  Thought. 

I.  T  T  AD  we  as  clear  a  Notion  of  Thought  as 
jTx  we  have  dTome  other  Things,  *tis  not 
likely  tiiat  fo  many  thinking  and  phUofbphical 
Men  would  have  agreed  to  expreis  the  Proper- 
ties that  belong  to  it  by  fuch  TermSy  and  that 
becaufe  they  are  Figurative^  that  is,  in  their  ftrift 
fimplicity  belonging  to  ibmething  elfe,  and  on- 
ly by  a  proportional  Accommodation  applied  to 
tliis.  For  fure  that  clearnefs  which  is  to  high- 
ly valuable  elfewiiere,  is  more  efpecially  to  be 
afFeAed  and  endeavourM  after  here  (wnen  we 
fpeak  of  Thought)  and  to  this  purpoie  nothing 
can  be  more  unierviceable  than  Metaphor.  For 
however  it  may  have  its  ufe  in  the  periwaiive 
way  of  Speaking,  as  working  upon  the  Imagi- 
nation, and  ftirring  the  Faflions  by  thofe  Uvely 
Scenes  of  Corporeal  Imagery  which  it  fets  be- 
fore us,  yet  x^ertainly  it  is  not  (b  well  fitted  to 
inlighten  and  inftrud  the  Mind  as  the  more 
chail  and  Timpie  way  is ,  and  that  becaufe  it 
does  not  expreis  things  according  to  their  exa£): 
Natures  which  they  have  in  tnemfelves,  but 
only  according  to  fome  general  and  cc^fufe  R^- 
femblances  which  they  have  as  to  other  things. 
For  which  reafon  this  Figurative  way  is  not  to 
beufed  when  we  defign  clearnefs,  and  our  Bu- 
finefs  is  only  to  InftrufI ,  and  therefore  when- 
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ever  ia  fuch  Cafes  we  do  ufe  it  (as  fometimes 
we  are  forced  to  do)  'tis  either  becaufe  we  want 
Judgment  in  the  manner  of  wording  our  Dif- 
courfe,  or  becaufe  we  have  not  a  clear  Idea  of 
the  Subjed  we  would  difcourfe  of,  and  fo  not 
being  able  to  difcourfe  of  it  exafUy  as  it  is,  we 
are  fiiin  to  exprefs  our  felves  of  it  as  we  can. 
The  latter  of  thefe  may  be  prefumed  to  be  the 
prefent  Cafe,  when  we  fay  of  Thought  that  'tis 
Direct^  or  Reflex.  For  it  being  not  prefumable 
that  fo  many  Philofophical  Men  fhould  be  fo  in- 
judicious as  not  to  prefer  a  fimple  way  of  Speak- 
ing here  before  a  figurative  one,  if  it  could  be 
had,  we  may  fuppofe  that  they  tifed  the  latter 
becaufe  they  had  not  an  Idea  of  Thought  clear 
enough  to  fupport  the  former,       , 

2.  'Tis  fuppofed  here  that  thefe  Terms,  Di- 
reft  and  Reflex,  are  figurative  when  applied  to 
Thought.  And  'tis  certain  that  they  are  fo, 
and  that  becaufe  they  properly  belong  to  iWo- 
tiofij  between  which  (as  being  a  Mode  of  Mat- 
ter) and  Thought,  there  is  no  lefs  than  an  in- 
tire  and  ideal  Diverfitj.  And  whatever  is  pro- 
per to  one  thing,  mulr  be  Figurative  if  applied 
to  another.  Then  we  fay  a  Motion  is  Direft 
when  a  Body  moves  on  without  changing  its 
determination,  and  then  Reflex  when  there  is 
a  change  of  its  determination  upon  the  Ren- 
contre of  another  Body  which  it  cannot  move 
or  difplace.  For  it  being  impoflible  that  a  Body 
fhould  lofe  its  Motion  any  otherwife  than  as 
jt ,  communicates  it,  if  it  meets  with  one  to 

whom 
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whom  by  reafon  of  its  refiftance  it  cannot  com- 
municate it,  it  muft  needs  continue  its  Motion 
in  the  fame  Quantitjy  and  only  take  a  new  D^- 
termindtionj  quite  contrary  to  what  it  had  be- 
fore, which  is  what  I  conceive  we  are  properly 
to  underftand  by  Reflexion.  By  which  it  ap- 
pears that  Motion  is  one  thing,  and  the  Deter- 
mination of  it  another  thing,  t^ecaufethe  Mo- 
tion continuing  the  fame  the  Determination  of 
it  is  changed,  and  that  in  a  Direft  and  Reflex 
Motion  the  contrariety  does  not  fo  properly  lie 
in  the  Motions  (for  Motion  is  not  contrary  to 
Motion,  but  Reft)  as  in  their  Determinations y 
which  are  the  only  Things  that  are  here  truly 
oppofite,  and  in  refpeft  of  which  all  Motion 
muft  be  faid  to  be  either  Direft  or  Reflex. 

J.  Thefe  Terms  then  when  applied  to 
Thought  are  Figurative j  and  the  Figure  is  taken 
from  Motion,  or, rather  the  Determination  of 
it,  where  indeed  they  are  f  roper.  All  the  Bufi- 
nefs  will  be  to  reduce  this  Figure  to  a  Simpli- 
city :  Dired  and  Reflex  as  it  is  in  Motion  cannot 
be  in  Thought,  becaufe  Thought  is  ideally  di- 
ftinft  from  Motion,  and  fo  cannot  be  capable 
of  its  Properties.  But  there  is  fomething  in 
Thought,  or  at  leaft  this  Form  of  ExprelTion 
fuppofes  that  there  is,  that  carries  fomc  rcfem- 
blance  to  thefe  determinations  of  Motion.  But 
to  exprefs  this  refemblance  in  its  naked  fimpli- 
city,  is  perhaps  no  more  poflible  than  to  tell 
what  Thought  it  fclf  is,  and  that  for  the  fame 
tommon  reafon,  becaufe  we  have  no  cle^jr  Idea 
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of  oiir  Souls.  All  that  can  be  done  here  is  to 
defigri  what  that  Thought  is  which  we  call  Di- 
re£l^  and  what  that  Tnought  is  which  we  call 
Reflex,  that  fo  we  may  not  be  fuppofed  to  talk 
like  Parrots,  by  ufing  thefe  Terms  altogether 
without  any  meaning  under  thenl.  Now  as  to 
this,  I  conceive  that  then  Thought  is  laid  to  be 
PireQ:  when  the  Aft  of  Thought  terminates 
upon  its  ideal  Objeft;  and  then  Reflfex,  when 
the  fame  Aft  of  Thought  terminates  upon  it 
felf,  or  is  its  own  Objeft.  As  when  a  Man 
thinks  that  he  thinks :  In  which  Aft  there  feeni? 
to  be  a  kind  of  a  return  of  the.JViind  ut>Qn  it  felf 
as  in  that  determination  df  Motion  which  w? 
call  Reflex,  but  how  or  what  it  is  I  do  not  well 
underhand,  and  therefore  Hiall  hot  go  about  tq 
explain, 

4,  We  may  take  occafion  here  to  remark  by 
the  way ,  that  tho^ ,  as  wias  faid,  there  is  no 
thinking  without  thinking  upon  fomething,  yet 
that  'tis  not  neceflary  that  that  fomething 
ihould  be  always  an  Idea^  fince  as  you  fee  it 
may  fometimes  be  the  very  Aft  of  Thought, 
which  may  be  an  Objeft  to  it  felf.  And  'tis  lur- 
ther  obfervable  that  OhjeSt  is  of  a  larger  extent 
than  Idea,  For  tho'  every  Idea  is  an  Objeft, 
ret  every  Objeft  is  pot  an  Idea,  fipce  the  very 
brmal  Aft  of  Thinking  which  is  moft  appa- 
rently diftinft  from  Idea,  may  alfo  be  confi-^ 
der'd  as  having  the  exprefs  formality  of  an  Ob-r 
jeft,  as  it  is  in  that  reflex  way  of  tninking  we 
are  now  fpeaking  ofi  wh^r^in  th?  Mind  retiring 
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3S  it  were  from  all  Ideas  turns,  its  view  as  I  may 
fay  inwards,  afid  itt  i  vcty  Wonderful  manner 
confiders  what  pafles  there.  In  which  AQ:  of 
liers'tii  hard  td  tell  whiqh  is  the  moft  great  and 
iioble ,  whether  the  SpeQacle  beheld,  or  the  / 
View, 

5.  'Tis  this  reflex  Thought  that  chiefly  di- 
ftinguilhes  the  Charafter  of  what  we  call  a 
Tht^kin^  Man.  Dired  Thought  is  more  ealy 
(the  Mind  feeing  better  a  little  from  it,  than  \o 
very  near  at  hand)  and  for  that  reafon  more 
common :  Men  ordinarily  ufe  this  in  confider- 
ing  the  feveral  Ideal  Objefts  that  occur  to  their 
Minds,  and  there  is  alfo  fomething  in  thole 
ObjeGs  upon  the  account  of  the  novelty  and 
variety  of  them,  as  v^d\  as  the  greater  bright- 
nefs  of  the  Light  wherein  we  behold  them, 
which  draws  off^  the  Mind  from  it  felf  to  the 
Contemplation  of  them,  v^herein  finding  more 
Light  and  ttiore  Pleafure,  no  wonder  that  it 
chufes  to  be  out  of  it  felf,  and  converfe  abroad 
rather  than  at  home ,  upon  a  Principle  not 
much  unlike  that  whereby  we  generally  love 
the  company  of  Strangers  better  than  our  owm 
For  this  reafon  it  is  that  all  the  World  thinks 
direifljfy  at  one  rate'  or  another.  But  there  is 
but  here  and  there  a  Man  that  reflects j  that 
turns  himfelf  to  himfelf,  and  carefully  and  at- 
tentively obferves  what's  doing  in  his  own 
Mind,  and  confiders  the  various  workings  of 
that  intelledual  Principle  which  is  the  Dignity 
j»nd  E)^cellency  of  his  Nature,  that  fets  him  a- 
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bovc  the  Beafts,  and  but  little  lower  than  the 
Angels.  This  is  but  dry  Entertainment  to  the 
generality  even  of  ftudious  and  curious  Men, 
they  would  rather  ftudy  Books  than  Things, 
and  any  thing  rather  than  their  own  Minds,  by 
which  means  it  conies  to  pafs  that  when  they 
know  almoft  every  thing  befides,  they  live  in  a 
deep  ignorance  of  themfelves,  like  tnofe  that 
have  traveird  moft  parts  of  the  World,  and  yet 
are  Strangers  to  their  own  Country. 

6»  For  I  muft  further  remark  that  ^tis  this  re- 
flex Thought  that  teaches  us  the  knowledge  of 
ourfelves,  that  Knowledge  of  our  felves  wnich 
both  Pagan  and  Chrifiian  Philofophy  fo  ear- 
neftly  recommend,  and  inculcate  as  the  moft 
iifeful  and  important  Leflbn,  that  Man  has  to 
ftudy.  As  indeed  it  truly  is,  tho^  few  value 
it,  and  moft  induftrioufly  fly  from  it.  But 
while  Philofophers  exhort  to  the  Study  of  it, 
^tis  Refledion  only  that  teaches  it,  and  that  in 
the  School  of  Solitude  and  Retirement,  which 
is  as  little  liked  as  either  the  Leffon,  or  the  Mi- 
ftrefs,  *Tis  by  Refleftion  that  we  come  to 
know  the  true  State  of  Human  Nature.  We 
enter  into  our  felves,  and  taking  a  quiet  view 
of  our  own  intelledlual  Frame,  we  learn  how 
^tiswith  other  Men,  as  having  difcoverM  in 
our  own  Breafts  the  Springs  by  which  they 
aft,  and  confequently  know  how  to  deal  with 
them.  * Tis  by  Refleftion  alfo  upon  the  Ope- 
rations of  our  Minds,  that  we  cohie  to  find  out 
the  way  hpw  to  dired  them  in  the  refearch 
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of  Truth,  Eogick  being  the  refult  of  Refledioa 
and  of  thofe  Obfervations  that  are  made  by  it, 
upon  the  due  or  undue  ufe  of  our  rational  Fa- 
culties. But  Refleftion  has  alfo  a  very  friend- 
ly Influence  upon  good  Manners,  as  being  that 
faithful  Mirror  that  ihews  a  Man  himfelt^  and 
returns  to  him  the  Moral  State  of  his  Soul, 
and  fo  helps  him  to  corred  what  is  amifs  there, 
as  alfo  to  govern  his  Thoughts,  and  to  keep  a 
guard  over  his  Paflions.  So  that  in  fine  when 
we  have  ufed  our  Xlioughts  in  the  direSt 
way,  never  fo  long  to  make  us  Learneti  and 
Kjiotvwgy  we  muft  be  beholden  at  laft  to  Rt^ 
flexion  to  make  us  Wife  and  Gqod. 

SECT.    III. 

Of  Thought  of  Perceptiof7^  and  Thought  of  Voli^ 
tiony  wherein  alfo  of  Idea  and  Sentiment. 

I .  T  T  TE  were  fpeaking  laft  of  reflex  Thought. 
y  Y  And  when  we  do  indeed  refleQ  upoa 
our  Thoughts  (which  we  but  feldom  have  the 
leifure  or  the  Inclination  to  ^6)  one  of  the 
v^rft  Things  we  fhall  difcover  concerning  them 
perhaps  will  be,  that  fome  of  them  are  in  the 
way  of  mere  Perception^  and  fome  in  the  way 
of  Volition.  Whicli  I  take,  next  to  that  of 
formal  and  objedive,  to  be  the  mod:  general 
divifion  of  Thought.  Only  I  was  willing  to 
premife  that  of  dired  and  reflex  before  it,  be- 
caufe  'tis  by  Reflexion  that  we  come  to  learn 
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what  the  fcvcral  Afts  of  Thought  are  which 
we  are  confcious  of  in  our  felves. 

2.  How  to  make  thefe  Terms  (Perception 
and  Volition)  any  clearer  than  they  already 
are^  I  do  not  well  know,  as  not  pretending  to 
know  much  more  of  the  things  fignified  by 
them,  than  only  to  diftinguifh  one  from  the 
other.  And  that  I  can  plainly  and  eafily  do* 
Whether  I  perceive  only,  or  whether  I  will 
alfo  what  I  perceive,  I  plainly  difcern  that  wil- 
ling is  one  thing,  and  perceiving  is  another. 
But  efpecially  when  I  only  perceive  without 
willing  (as  I  may  do,  tho'  I  cannot  Will  with- 
out perceiving)  becaufe  then  tlie  actual  (epa- 
ration  fhews  me  diftinftion,  which  is  alfo  fur- 
ther confirmed  a  Pofieriori  from  thofe  bodily 
Movements  which  follow  upon  a  Thought  of 
Volitiony  but  pay  no  manner  of  Obedience  to 
our  Perceptions. 

J.  Perception  is  either  in  the  way  of  Idea^ 
or.  in  the  way  of  Sentiment.  For  even  our 
very  Feeling  is  a  fort  of  Perception,  andisufu- 
ally  fo  caird.  Perception  in  the  way  of  Idea^ 
is  when  we  perceive  fometliing  that  is  without 
us^  and  diftinft  from  us,  even  that  Idea  which 
is  the  immediate  Objeft  of  our  Thought.  Per- 
fception  in  the  way  of  Sentiment  is  that  inward 
ieeling  which  we  nave  of  our  felves,  and  of  the 
different  Manner  of  our  Being,  as  when  we 
are  in  Pleafure  or  in  Pain.  The  former  of  thefc 
for  diftinction's  fake  I  would  call  Intelleftual 
or  Ideal  Perception^  and  the  latter  fenfible  Per- 
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ception,  or  in  one  Word,  Senfmon.  The  dif- 
ference between  which  mav  already  in  great 
Meafure  appear,  and  fhall  oe  more  fully  kid 
open  hereafter. 

4.  At  prefent  I  fhall  only  further  remark 
that  Perception,  and  that  in  the  Ideal  way  is 
the  only  Aft  of  Thought  that  properly  belong* 
to  the  Vnderftandiifg.  And  becaufe  tnis  is  one 
of  thofe  Points,  upon  which  the  new  Philo- 
fopliy  has  adventured  to  divide  from  the  old^ 
it  may  be  worth  our  while,  and  not  befides 
the  Bufmefs  of  a  Theory ,  that  undertakes 
to  incjuire  into  the  manner  of  Human  Under- 
ftanding,  to  touch  upon  it  in  a  few  Refle- 
xions. 

5.  The  old  Philofophy  has  been  fo  liberal  to 
the  Underftanding  as  to  beftow  a  theefold  Afl: 
upon  it,  viz,.  Af^rehenfion^  Judgmenty  and  Dif- 
courfey  By  Apprehenfion  meaning  the  Simple 
view  or  Perception  of  a  Thing.  By  Judg- 
ment the  Union  or  Separation  of  Tnings  by 
Affirmation  or  Negation.  And  by  Difcourle 
the  deduftion  of  one  Thine  from  another; 
which  threefold  Divifion  of  the  intelledual 
Operation,  has  furnifli'd  the  Logicians  with  fo 
many  capital  Grounds  to  proceed  upon  in  their 
ordinary  Syftems. 

6.  But  neither  the  Matter,  nor  yet  the 
Form  of  this  divifion  (  as  authentick  as  time 
and  confent  have  made  it)  are  unobnoxious  to 
juft  exception.    For  firfl:  aflowing  for  the  pre* 

fent  the  Matter  of  it  to  be  rights  thatis,  that 
•  thofe 
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thofe  three  Afts  did  really  belong  to  the  Un- 
derftanding,  yet  the  Form  feems  not  to  pro- 
ceed according  to  Art.  And  that  becaufe  the 
third  Member  in  the  divifion  is  containM  un- 
der the  fecond,  that  which  they  call  Difcourfe 
being  only  a  mediate  Judgment,  and  differing 
from  Judgment  at  large  no  other  wife  than  as 
a  Conclunon  differs  from  a  Propofition,  as  being 
only  the  judging  a  Thing  to  be  fb,  or  fo,  for 
fucn  a  Reafon.  And  I  hope  judging  will  be 
never  tlje  lefs,  judging  for  having  a  Reafon 
for  it. 

7.  But  the  Matter  of  this  Divifion,  will  per- 
liaps  be  found  to  be  as  faulty  as  the  Form.  For 
Judgment  and  Difcourfe,  or  to  fpeak  more 
coUeftively,  Judgment  (^the  latter  being  only 
a  Species  of  the  former)  feems  rather  to  be- 
long to  the  Will,  than  to  the  Underftandihg, 
as  being  nothing  elfe  but  that  affent  or  diffent 
which  the  Will  gives  to  what  the  Underftand- 
ing  perceives,  or  feems  to  perceive,  by  affirm- 
ing or  denying,  that  is,  embracing  or  refufing 
what  is  propofed,  according  to  the  apparent 
Evidence  wherewith  it  comes.  For  why  may 
^here  not  be  a  willing  and  a  nilling  that  be- 
longs to  Truth  as  well  as  that  which  refpefts 
good  ?  And  what  is  Judgment  but  that  AGt 
of  the  Will  which  refpeds  Truth,  not  as  de- 
firing  fuch  a  Thing  to  Be  true  (for  fo  it  muft 
be  confiderM  as  good)  but  as  acquiefcing  or 
confenting  that  it  is  fo.  And  indeed  if  the 
Will  be  the  iubjcd  of  Error,  as  it  feems  rea- 
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fonable  to  think,  becaufe  'tis  fo  of  Sin^  the 
greateft  of  all  Errors,  'tis  plain  that  Judgment 
muft  belong  to  it  too,  fince  Error  is  no  other 
than  a  wrong  Judgment. 

8.  And  this  we  have  always  in  our  Power^ 
to  avoid  by  aflenting  to  Tio  more  than  what  we 
clearly  perceive.  For  as  Error  in  the  forma- 
lity of  it,  is  the  aflenting  to  what  is  falfe,  fo 
the^  caufe  of  Error  is  the  aflenting  to  more 
than  we  perceiVe,  for  by  this  means  we  come 
to  aflent  to  what  is  falfe,  or  to  err.  But  now 
tho'  by  reafon  of  our  not  only  finite,  but  very 
limited  capacity,  we  are  neceflarily  ignorant 
of  many  Things,  yet  it  is  always  in  our  Powd- 
er to  avoid  Error,  by  fufpending  our  aflent,  till 
the  light  and  evidence  of  Truth  demands  it  of 
us.  We  have  then  it  feems  a  free  Command 
over  that  aflfent.  And  tho'  we  ire  not  prefently 
to  conclude  that  the  Will  is  the  fubjeft  of  Error 
(and  confequently  of  Judgment)  becaufe  we  can 
avoid  it  if  we  Will,  fince  the  caufe  of  Error 
may  not  always  be  the  Thing  that  errs,  yet  if 
we  confider  how  it  is  that  we  can  avoid  it,  and 
find  that  it  is  by  that  Empire  which  we  have 
over  our  Aft  of  aflent,  in  being  able  to  fufpend 
it  at  Pleafure,  we  may  more  reafonably  argue, 
that  that  Aflent  or  Judgment,  which  we  have 
fo  much  Power  over,  is  an  aft  that  properly  be- 
longs to  the  Will. 

9.  But  what  then  will  be  the  Work  of  the 
Underftanding  ?  Why  to  Perceive.  And  is  not 
that  Work  enough  ?  Methinks  I  find  it  to.  but 

if 
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if  I  did  not,  I  know  iwt  how  uilarge  it.  Fof 
fure  the  bufinefs  of  the  Underftahding  can  be 
no  other  than  to  V^derjiand ;  and  what  can  we 
poffibly  mean  by  Underftanding,  but  only  Per- 
ceiving ?  and  befides  the  ObjeS  of  the  Under- 
ftanding,  being  in  the  whole  compafsof  it,  no- 
thing elfe  but  Ideas  and  their  Relations,  I  fee  not 
what  the  Underftanding  has  to  do,  but  only  to 
perceive  thofe  Ideas,  and  the  Relations  that  are 
between  them.  And  when  this  is  dpne,  then  is 
St  thing  fufficiently  Underftood,  apd  if  it  be 
thoroughly  done,  then  'tis  underftood  as  much 
as  it  poffibly  can  be.  For  fure  he  that  in  any 
Science  has  a  thorough  perception  of  the  Ideas 
that  belong  to  that  Science,  and  of  the  Rela- 
tions that  belong  to  thofe  Ideas,  underftands 
as  much  of  that  Science  as  is  to  be  under- 
flood,  and  I  know  not  what  Inftruftions  you 
can  further  add  to  rnake.him  underftand  it  bet- 
ter. Whereby  it  appears,  that  Perception  is 
the  only  Operation  that  properly  belongs  to 
the  Underftanding,  and  tho'  there  may  be 
fome  variety  in  tlmt,  yet  that  it  can  have  no 
other. 

lo.  All  "judgment  then  belongs  to  Thopcht 
jpf  Volition,  and  is  an  aft.  of  tjie  WilLrepofing 
it  felf,  and  acquiefcing  in  wliat  the  IJnder- 
•itanding  perceives,  ftRdrejoycu}ga,s  it  ;Were  in 
its  Light. 

For  there/isja  twofold  ^^  pf  :the  "Vi^iJI,  ,pne 
that  rei(pefts  Qaad^  ^and  ..^pipther  ^x\^t  ^refpefts 

^mth.  .jBptween  v?bi€b>  twPigSflei^l  Ql^ds 
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of  the  Mind,  there  feems  to  be  this  difference, 
that  Truth  is  that  ahfolute  Relation  which 
things  have  among  themfelves,  whereas  Good 
is  tnat  Relation  of  Agreement,  or  as  the 
Schools  call  it.  Convenience^  which  they  have 
tons, 

.  Now  that  a£l  of  the  Will  which  refpeSs 
Good  is  either  its  bare  acquiefcence  in  it?  being 
fo,  that  is,  its  aflenting  to  that  Relation  of 
convenience  which  it  has  as  to  us,  which  feems 
not  at  all  to  differ  from  that  affent  which  is 
given  to  Truth.  Or  that  movement  of  Love, 
whereby  it  is  carried  towards  it  as  luch* 

That  aft  of  the  Will  which  refpefts  Truth^ 
is  more  fingle,  as  being  in  the  general  but  one, 
and  that  is  what  we  call  ajfent^  which  is  its  ac- 
quielcence  in  that  abfolute  Relation,  which 
appears  to  be  between  things  in  themfelves^ 

But  then  this  affent  is  of  feveral  kinds,  ac- 
cording to  the  degree  of  the  Perception,  or 
the  different  quality  of  its  own  proper  Mo- 
tive or  Ground. 

There  are  indeed  three  Affents*  Not  Faith^ 
Opinion  and  Science^  For  'tis  plain  that  Science 
is  no  affent,  but  rather  one  of  the  Grounds 
upon  which  it  proceeds*  For  I  affent  to  what 
I  know.  Science  then  is  not  Affent,  but  Per- 
ception, and  as  fuch  belongs  not  to  the  Will, 
but  to  the  Underftanding.  But  however  there 
is  a  threefold  Affent,  and  the.  ground  of  it 
i$  this. 
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All  aflent  is  either  Upon  the  evidence  of  the 
Thing,  or  upon  Authority  or  Teftimiony.  If 
upon  Authority,  then  'tis  what  we  call  Fditf^. 
If  upon  Evidence,  then  this  Evidence  is  either 
complete  or  incomplete.  If  incomplete,  then 
the  Aflent,  which  is  ^ivch  to  it  is  what  we  Call 
Ofinion^  which  is  an  imperfeft  Aflent,  or  Judg- 
ment. But  if  the  Evidence  be  complete,  then 
'tis  another  kind  of  Aflent  that  is  given  to  it, 
and  what  fhould  be  calPd  by  another  Name, 
that  may  contradifl:inguifh  it  to  Opinion.  But 
I  know  no  particular  Name  for  it  at  prefent, 
and  therefore  muft  be  contented  with  the  ge- 
neral one  of  a  full  or  ferfeSt  Affent. 

This  full  Aflent  I  think  pafles  in  the  Schools 
for  KjtowleAge.  But  'tis  plain,  that  Knowledge 
is  not  Aflent,  but  Perception.  Neither  again 
is  Knowledge  oppofed  to  Opinion,  but  to  Ig- 
norance. 1  hat  which  is  oppofed  to  Opinion 
muft  be  contained  under  the  fame  common  Ge- 
nus with  it,  and  fo  muft  be  ah  Aflent*  as  O- 
pinion  is.  But  what  particular  Name 
(fince  Kj^owledge  is  not  a  proper  one)  to  give 
this  AStntj  wnich  anlwers  to  Opinion,  I  know 
not ;  nor  is  it  for  me  to  impble  any.  'Tis  e- 
nough  for  me  to  underftand  the  Things,  and 
till  a  more  particular  Term  be  aflign'd,  to  di- 
ftinguifh  them  by  the  Names  of  a  pef  fed  and 
imperfefl:  Aflent. 

But  then  concerning  Affent  'tis  furthtr  6b- 
fervable,  that  'tis  either  immediate  or  mediate. 
For  as  there  is  an  immediate  or  mediate  Per- 
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ception  or  Knowledge  (concerning  which  more 
hereafter)  fo  alfo  is  there  an  immediate  or  me- 
diate Judgment  or  Aflent.  If  the  Aflent  be 
immediate,  as  when  thq  Relations  of  Ideas  are 
judged  of,  or  affented  to,  upon  an  immediate 
collation  of  the  very  Ideas  themfelves,  then 
'tis  iimple  Judgment,  or  Judgment  and  no 
more.  If  the  Aflent  be  mediate,  as  when  they 
arc  alTented  to  by  the  mediation  of  fome  other 
Idea,  then  'tis  Reafoning  or  Difcourfe,  which 
is  an  illative  Judgment,  or  judging  a  Thing  to 
be  fo,  or  fo,  not  fimply  as  before,  but  for  luch 
a  Reafon. 

For  all  Reafoning  is  Judgment,  tho'  all 
Judgment  be  not  Reafoning.  And  all  Judg- 
ment and  Reafoning  properly  fo  call'd,  belongs 
to  the  Will.  The  Underftanding,  as  fuch,  does 
nothing  but  Perceive.  But  ftill  Truth  is  the 
Objefl:  of  both,  of  the  Underftanding  as  per- 
ceiving it,  and  of  the  Will  as  affenting  to,  or 
acquiefcing  in  what  the  Underftanding  per- 
ceives. 

II.  Hence  then  we  gather,  that  the  proper 
defedl  of  the  Underjffanding  is  Ignorance  or 
Non-ferceftionj  as  that  of  the  Will  is  Error  or 
a  wrong  Aflent.  And  that  tho'  we  rightly  mav, 
as  we  ulbally  do,  diftinguifti  between  an  affefi- 
ed  a:nd  not  aiFefted  Ignorance^  yet  we  cannot  in 
like  manner  diftinguiflj.  between  an  affeded 
and  not  affeded  Error j  fince  by  the  Premifes, 
it  appears  that  all  Error  is  in  fome  degree  af- 
fefted.    I^or  tho'  from  an  Errors  being   wil- 
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fui,  we  cannot  ftriftly  conclude,  that  there- 
fore Ei*ror  is  in  the  Will  as  the  Subjefl:  of  it, 
(for  then  we  might  alfo  conclude  Ignorance 
to  be  in  the  Will,  fince  that  alfo  may  be  Wil- 
ful) yet  from  Errors  being  in  the  Will,  we 
may  on  the  other  fide  conclude  that  'tis  always 
Wilful.  As  indeed  it  is,  it  being  always  in 
our  Power  to  avoid  it,  by  not  judging  if  we 
do  not  Perceive,  or  by  not  Judging  any  far- 
ther than  we  Perceive.  Which  I  take  to  be 
the  true  Reafon  why  tho'  Ignorance  may  be 
fometimes  excufable,  yet  Error  is  always  a 
Fault. 

SECT.    IV. 

Of  Active  and  Paffive  Thought^  with  a  Refiecfion 
upon  the  Scholafiick  Diftin^ion  of  Agent  and 
fatient  Vnderjlanding. 

1.  'nr^Hought  in  the  Latitude  of  it,  compre- 
JL  bending  VoUtion  as  well  as  Perception, 
and  Perception  being  Senfible  as  well  as  Ideal, 
we  have  from  hence,an  Occafion  given  ustocon- 
fider  another  Diftinftion  that  may  be  made  bf 
Thought  into  Aftive  and  Paffive.  Which  de- 
nomination, tho'  attributed  to  Thought,  may 
yet  perhaps  more  primarily  and  properly  be- 
long to  the  Mind  that  Thinks^  there  being  fbmc 
Thoughts  wherein  the  Mind  is  aftive,  or 
does  fomething,  and  other  Thoughts,  where- 
in the  Mind  is  Paffive,  and  receives  as  it  were 
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the  Aftioo  of  fomething  elfe.  I  fay  the  ikf/W, 
that  fignifying  as  I  apprehend  the  whole 
Thinking  Power  of  the  Soul,  or  the  Soul  as  it 
Thinks  at  large.  For  as  by  the  Vnderftanding 
here  is  intended  that  Power  in  us  which  Per- 
ceives, fo  by  Mind  I  think  (as  that  Term  is 
diftinguifliM  from  the  other)  we  are  properly 
to  mean  that  Power  which  both  Perceives  and 
Wills,  the  latter  being  attributed  to  t|je  Mind 
as  well  as  the  former,  which  is  therefore 
efteem'd  the  SubjeQ:  of  Moral,  as  well  as  of 
Rational  Perfection,  According  to  which  is 
the  Language  of  Scripture,  when  it  fpeaks  of 
our  being  rmevsPdin  the  Spirit  ^  ^' 
of  our  MTnd.  ^^^''^  ^-  ^^^ 

2.  Now  to  diftinguifli  what  Thought  in  us 
isAftive,  and  what  Paffive  (meaning  in  which 
it  is  that  the  Mind  is  one  or  the  other  refpe- 
ftively)  we  have  no  other  way,  but  to  refleft 
upon  what  we  are  confcious  of  in  our  felves, 
and  when  we  do  fo,  we  fhall  find  in  thefirft 
Place^  that  all  Volition  is  Affcive,  and  purely 
Aftive,  For  thp^  Love^  which  is  a  fort  of  Wil- 
ling, is  often  ,caird  a  PaJJion  (a  general  Name 
for  the  feve'ral  Afts  of  the  Will,  as  they  are  ac- 
companied with  certain  bodily  Movements) 
yet  this  I  chink  ought  tp  be  underftood,  only 
with  relpeft  to  that  certain  Mechanical  Com- 
motion of  the  Body,  which  attends  that 
Thought  of  the  Mind,  and  not  with  refpeQ: 
to  the  Thought  it  felf,  wherein,  whatever  af- 
fcftions  or  alterations  the  Body  may  fuffer,  the 
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Mind  is  truly  aftivc,  as  indeed  it  is  in  all  the 
Operations  of  the  Will.  Which  as  I  conceive 
is  the  Reafon  why  the  Soul  is  accountable  for 
thefe  fort  of  Thoughts,  and  of  that  moral  di- 
ftinftion,  as  to  Good  and  Evil,  whereof  they 
are  capable. 

J.  And  as  Thought  of  Volition  is  purely 
aGive,  fo  fenfible  Perception  or  Senfetion  is  as 
purely  paflive.  The  Soul  has  no  inamediate 
Power  over  her  Senfations,  as  not  being  able 
to  modify  her  felf.  And  accordingly  we  find 
by  experience  that  we  cannot  give  our  felyes 
iPleafure  or  Pain,  any  otherwife  Mian  by  making 
ufe  of  fuch  impremons  of  Bodies^  as  by  the 
3Law  of  Union,  between  /Our  Soul  and  Body^ 
have  an  ordinary  connexion  with  fuch  Senti- 
ments ,  nor  then  neither ,  if  the  mechanical 
Texture  of  our  own  Bodies  happen  to  be  fo  di- 
jlurb'd  or  indifposM  tlrnt  the  Motion  imprefs'4 
upon  the  Nerves  be  hinder'd  from  being  com- 
municated to  the  Brain.  And  as  the  Soul  has 
no  inmiediate  Power  over  her  Senfations,  fo  as 
to  produce  them  by  any  A£t  of  hers,  fo  neither 
is  Senfation  it  felf  an  Aft  of  the  Soul,  but  ra- 
ther the  Reception  of  the  Aft  of  fome  other 
Being,  which  has  Power  over  her.  Indeed 
when  we  have  any  Senfation,  as  Pleafure  or 
Pain,  'tis  hardiv  poffible  but  that  fome  Aft  of 
the  Mind  will  pe  cpnfequent  upon  it,  as  of  in- 
telleftual  Perception  in  reflefting  upon  what 
we  h^\^  or  of  Vohtion  in  willing  or  refufing  it 
as  grateful  or  yngrateful,  ^ut  ftill  ih^  SenfAtion 

it 
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it  felf  is  no  Aft,  but  only  a  different  ftate  or 
manner  of  Being  in  the  Soul,  which  ^s  it  comes 
front  the  Caufe  that  produces  it,  however  it 
may  be  callM  an  Aft,  yet  as  it  is  in  the  Soul, 
it  is  no  Aft  but  a  Paf^on,  as  qpt  being  any 
thing  that  the  Soul  does,  hut  fomething  whicli 
it  fimers  or  receives. 

4.  But  now  as  to  that  other  Perception 
which  (to  diftinguifh  it  from  Senfation,  which 
is  alio  a  kind  of  Perception)  we  call  IntelleBual^ 
that  is  partly  aftive  and  partly  pafli ve.  Some  will 
tell  you  that  'tis  only  the  latter.  And  I  confefs 
they  have  {o  far  reafon  for  what  they  f^iy^  as 
it  is  a  kind  of  Reception  of  the  intelligible  Ob- 
jeft  or  Idea,  which  indeed  may  import  no 
more  than  a  Paffivityy  but  fure  methinks  to 
perceive  fhould  alfo  imply  fome  Aft  of  the 
Mind  a|>out  that  intelligible  Objeft,  or  elfe  how 
is  it  fercuv*df  And  our  own  Experience  and 
Refleftion  will  teach  us  that  the  Soul  is  not  idle 
in  this  any  more  than  in  any  other  way  of 
Thinking,  but  imploys  her  felf  with  a  great 
deal  of  Aftivity,  efpecially  in  the  Contempla- 
tion of  fome  Opkfts,  where  the  Ideas  are  very 
abftr^ft^  or  wliere  their  Relations  are  very 
compounded.  Nor  is  tins  Aftivity  of  Percep- 
tion only  the  Will  which  the  Soul  has  to  per- 
ceive.  This  indeed  it  has,  but  then  befides 
this  (for  every  one  that  is  ^villing  to  perceive, 
does  not  prefently  perceiv^i  as  a  Man  may  be 
willing  to  fee,  and  yet  be  in  the  dark)  there  is 
alfo  a  certiain  Effort  or  Exertion  of  Mind  in  in- 

K  4  telleftual 
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telleftual  Perception,  that  which  is  ufually  ex- 
prefs'd  by  Attentionj  and  in  this  conftfts  that 
labour  of  Thought  which  we  call  Study.  And 
if  we  refleiji,  we  fliall  find  that  this  Attention 
in  perceiving  is  a  very  diftindt  thing  from  the 
being  barely  willing  to  perceive,  fince  there  is 
a  caufal  connexion  or  dependence  between 
them,  our  willingnefs  to  perceive  being  the 
reafon  why  we  attend.  B^t  befides  the  Soul 
finds  difficulty  in  Thinkijrfg,  efpecially  upon 
fome  things,  which  would  not  be  if  the  Un- 
derftanding  were  only  paffivc,  or  receptive  of 
Ideas,  and  had  nothing  to  do  in  the  ContempU- 
tion  of  them,  which  very  word  k^vas  to  imply 
Aftion  as  well,  if  not  rather  than  Paffion. 
And  this  is  fo  natural  a  Suppofition  that  our 
common  Language  runs  upon  it,  wherein  'tis 
ordinary  to  lay,  an  A£t  of  Thought,  or  an 
A£t  of  Perception.  And  accordingly  the  Schools 
themfelves,  tho'  they  exprefly  make  the  Un- 
derftanding  to  be  a  paffive  Power ;  yet  'tis  ob- 
vious to  obferve  that  they  call  (let  them  fee 
with  what  confidence)  the  feveral  Thoughts 
of  it  by  th?  name  of  Operations.  And  fo  Know- 
ledge which  belongs  to  the  Und^rftanding,  and 
is  a  fort  of  Perception,  is  by  them  faid  to  be  a 
Habit ;  tho'  agaip,  by  their  own  DoStrine,  a 
Habit  rpfults  Troni  a  frequency  of  A£is.  And 
io  like  wife  Haffinefs  is  faid  to  be  an  Operation^ 
and  that  not  pf  th?  fenfitivq,  but  of  the  intel^ 
leftive  part  only,  and  that  too  more  minutely 
y^t  (according  to  the  School  of  J^uin^sJ  qf  th? 
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UnderfiAnding  and  not  of  the  Will.  In  which 
Expreffions  they  feem  to  forget  that  the  Un- 
derftanding  is  a  paflive  Power,  firice  that  which 
is  purely  fo  cannot  aQ:,  or  have  any  Operation 
But  now  we  fpeak  of  Hafpinefs^  I  would  fur- 
ther offer  it  to  be  confiderM,  whether  it  does 
not  feem  a  lazy  Suppofition,  and  an  unworthy 
Notion  of  that  Reft  which  Heaven  means,  to 
fuppofe  that  it  confifts  in  a  State  of  Inaftivity, 
and  that  in  the  beatifick  Vifion  of  God,  and 
the  Contemplation  of  all  thofe  intelligible 
Truths  which  fhine  forth  from  his  glorious  Ef- 
fence,  the  beatified  Soul  Ihould  have  nothing 
to  do,  but  be  as  purely  paffive  in  her  Under- 
ftanding,  as  fome  fancy  flie  is  now  in  her  Will^ 
as  paflive  to  the  Light  of  Truth^  as  they  fanfie 
fhe  is  now  to  the  Influences  of  Grace.  And  if 
fuch  a  paflive  inaflive  State  as  this  is  io  be 
our  future  Happinefs,  whether  it  be  fo  conve- 
niently exprefs'd  by  the  name  of  Life^  which 
imports  fo  much  of^  Aftivenefs  in  the  ordinary 
Conception  we  have  of  it.  Upon  which  Con- 
fiderations  it  feems  reafonable  to  conclude,  if 
not  that  Perception  it  felf  is  an  Aft,  yet  at 
leaft  that  the  Soul  is  aOiive  as  well  as  pain ve  in 
her  intelleftual  Perceptions, which  is  as  much  as 
the  prefent  purpofe  requires. 

5.  This  diflinftion  of  ours,  of  aftive  and 
paflive  Thought,  carries  a  found,  much  refem- 
bling  that  of  the  Schools ,  concerning  Agent 
and  Patient  Underflanding,  but  is  in  fenfe  and 
intention  very  different  Irom  it.    For  in  our 

di- 
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diftindion  the  meaning  is,  that  there  ar^  fbme 
Thoughts  wherein  the  Mind  adb,  and  fbme 
again  wherein  it  only  receives  the  Adion  of 
another,  fo  that  ftill  'tis  the  fame  thinking  Prin- 
ciple, and  as  thinking,  that  is,  both  adive  and 
pailive.  Whereas  tho*  they  diftinguifh  of  an 
Jgent  and  Patient  Underftanding,  and  fo  feem 
to  afcribe  Thought  to  each,  yet  when  they 
come  to  explain  their  Senfe,  we  find  that  witli 
them  *tis  the  Patient  Underftanding  only  that 
truly  thinks,  underftands,  or  perceives.  The 
Bufmefs  of  that  which  they  call  Agent,  bein^ 
not  to  underfiandy  but  to  f(xm  intelligible  Spe- 
cies for  the  Contemplation  of  the  other.  Which 
indeed  is  to  make  it  adive  with  a  witnefs,  tho' 
not  in  the  way  of  Underftanding.  It  being 
certainly  a  Work  erf  more  difficulty  to  form 
Ideas,  than  it  is  to  perceive  them,  or  under- 
ftand  by  them.  But  the  Schools,  if  they  had 
ib  pleas'd,  might  have  fpared  this  Imppfition 
upon  poor  htelleSius  Agens.  For  Thanks  be  to 
God,  we  want  not  Ideas,  nor  could  any  Facul- 
ty of  ours  pretend  to  make  them  if  we  did, 
Npr  indeed  is  it  the  Bufmefs  of  Human  Un- 
derftanding to  make  Ideas,  but  only  to  con- 
template them,  which  alone  (withcwit  work- 
ing at  that  intelleftual  forge  which  the  Schools 
have  fet  up)  will  fufficiently  employ  all  its 
Aflivity  as  well  as  Capacity,  But  concerning 
this  Matter,  we  fhall  have  occafion  fpr  further 
Refleftions  hereafter.  In  the  mean  time  let 
us  proceed  to  fome  other  Confiderations  of 
"XhoHght.  SECT. 
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Sect.  V. 

Of  pmfl'e  and  (om^lex  Th()ught,  with  fome  Rc" 
marks  concirpin^  JCoiOwledge. 

I.  nr^His  Canfideraticm  of  Thought  will  be 
X  -  found  perhaps  to  carrjc  a  double  A- 
fpett^one  refpeding  the  Ad  of  Thought,  as 
it  is  ia  it  felf,  and  the  'other  as  it  relates  to  its 
Objed.  la  Thought  of  Voiitfpn  it  refpects  the 
Ad  purely  as  in  it  lelf,  which  is  fometiotes 
faid  to  be  complex,  not  as  if  tlie  A£it  it  felf 
were  comfoujoded  (for  I  know  not  whether  any 
Ad  of  Thought  be  complex  in  that  fenfc)  but 
becaufe  it  compounds  or  puts  together  fomething 
elfe.  For  fo,  for  inftance,  that  Ad  of  the 
Mind  which  we  call  Judgment  y  which  ha? 
been  fhewn  to  belong  to  the  Will,  as  Being  an 
Affent  or  Diffent  to  what  the  Underjftanding 
propofes  to  it,  this  Judgment,  I  fay,  whether 
immediate  or  mediate,  whether  Judgment  by 
way  of  Propofition,  or  Judgment  by  way  of 
Conclufion;  whether  enunciative  or  illative 
Judgment,  is  a  complex  Thought,  as  uniting 
and  compounding  one  thing  with  another,  in 
oppofition  to  that  Apprehenfion  or  Perception 
which  is  rightly  faid  to  be  fimple^  becaufe  it 
refts  in  the  pure  view  of  things  as  they  are, 
without  affirming  or  denying  any  thing  con- 
cerning them,  and  is  indeed  the  firft  Ad  or 
Operation  of  the  Mind  4t  large  (which  perceives 

in 
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in  fome  degree  or  other  before  it  wills  01 
)udges)  but  not  the  firft,  but  rather  only  Ad 
of  the  Vnderftanding. 

2.  But  now  in  Thought  of  Perception,  this 
^iftinftion  of  Simple  and  Complex  relpefts  the 
Aft  partly  as  in  it  felf,  and  partly  as  it  relates  to 
the  Objeo: :  Firft,  as  it  is  in  it  feif ;  for  as  Thought 
of  Volition  is  in  that  refpeft  faid  to  be  fometimes 
complex,  becaufe  of  the  Compofition,  or  rathef 
Componency,  wKich  is  in  that  its  Operation, 
which  we  call  Judgitient,  fo  in  the  fame  re- 
fpeft,  but  for  a  contrary  reafon.  Thought  of 
Perception  is  fimple.    As  indeed  it  always  is 
as  to  the  AQ:,  even  when  it  is  complex  as  to 
the  Objeft,  as  having  no  Compofition  or  Divi- 
fion  in  it.    But  then  as  it  relates  to  its  Ob- 
jcft,  it  is  partly  fimple  and  partly  compkx,  ac- 
cording as  the  Nature  of  the  ObjeQ:  is.     Then 
is  Perception,  in  the  prefent  way  of  confidering 
it,  faid  to  be  fimple,  when  the  Objeft  of  it  is 
fimple,  and  then  complex  when  the  Objeft  of 
it  is  complex*    And  fince  the  intire  and  ade- 
quate Objeft  of  Thought  (as  will  hereafter  ap- 
pear) is  cpmprifed  within  the  compafs  of  Ideas 
and  of  their  Relations,  we  may  more  explicitly 
fay  that  then  is  Perception  fimple  when  it  is 
tlie  Contemplation  of  Ideas  only ,  and  then 
complex  when  with  the  Ideas  it  takes  in  alfo 
the  Confideration  of  their  Relations  and  effen- 
tial  Habitudes.    It  is  fimple,  when  it  has  for  its 
Objeft  the  fingle  and  folitary  Ideas,  and  'tis 
complex  when  it  confiders  tliofe  Truths  which 
refult  from  thofe  Ideas.  5.  Per-. 
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J.  Perception  then  is  either  fimple  or  com- 
plex; but  whether  one  or  the  other,  'tis  always 
fimple  as  to  the  Aft,  as  not  compounding  or 
dividing,  tho'  partly  fimple  and  partly  com- 
plex as  to  the  Objeft,  And  fince  it  is  fo,  this 
Perception,  according  to  the  whole  Latitude 
of  it,  is  what  the  Schools  either  do  or  Ihould 
mean  by  their  fimple  Apfrehenfion ;  for  when 
they  call  it  fimfh^  they  muft  in  reafon  be  pre- 
fumed  to  mean  as  to  the  ASt^  partly  in  oppofi- 
tion  to  the  AQ:s  of  Compofition  that  follow, 
and  partly  becaufe  if  they  meant  fimple  as  to 
the  ObjeBy  they  ftiould  alfo  have  put  a  complex 
Apprehenfion  to  anfwer  to  it  in  the  fame  kind, 
which,  meaning  it  as  to  the  A£l:,  they  could 
not  do,  becaule  indeed  there  is  no  complex, 
Perception  as  to  the  Aft,  and  accordingly  they 
were  forced  to  go  immediately  off  to  Judgment 
and  Difcourfe*  But  now  even  complex  Per- 
ception,  as  to  the  Objed,  is  fimple  as  to  the 
Act:,  and  is  therefore  to  be  concluded  within 
the  compafs  of  their  fimple  Apprehenfion, 
which  fhould  not,  rightly  comparing  Things, 
be  underftood  as  to  the  fimplicity  of  the  Ideas 
Afprehendedy  but  as  to  the  fimplicity  of  the  AQ: 
affrehendwgy  which  is  found  as  much  in  a  com- 
plex as  in  a  fimple  Perception.  And  confe- 
quently  their  fimple  Jfprehenfion  ought  to  have 
that  reach  as  to  include  one  as  well  as  the  other, 
or  elfe  (which  is  further  confiderable)  there 
will,  I  tnink,  be  no  place  allowed  for,  nor  no- 
tice taken  of  complex  Ferceftim  in  their  whole 

Sy- 
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iSyftem,  which  is  not  to  be  fuppofed,  the  Per- 
ception of  the  Relations  of  Ideas  being  plainly 
as  much  a  Perception  as  that  of  the  fingle  Ideas 
themfelves,  and  confequently  as  much  to  be 
confiderM :  Which  therefore  'tis  the  kindeft  In- 
terpretation to  fuppofe  them  to  do  under  their 
fmfle  Jfprehenfwn^  tho'  I  muft  confefs  their 
way  of  expreuing  themfelves,  feems  fo  loofe 
and  indeterminM,  that  fometimes  one  would 
think  that  by  their  fimple  Apprehenfion  they 
meant  the  Perception  of  fingle  Ideas  only,  and 
fometimes  that  of  their  Relations.     As  when  a 

a  certain  Scholaftick  Writer 

Euftachius,  fumm     fays,  When  m  hear  the  name  of 

Tbilofophia^  p.  12.        4  Man^  tve  form  in  our  Minds 

a  certain  fimple  Conaeftion.  And 
fo  when  we  hear  the  name  of  Animal ^  we  form  alfo 
a  fimple  Conception  conformable  to  it.  Which  is 
the  jvori  of  the  frfl  Operation.  Then  apprehend- 
ing  the  Nature  of  an  Animal  and.  a  Many  we  am- 
madvert  that  there  is  fome  Agreement  hetween 
them.  Whereupon  we  attribute  Animal  to  Man^ 
by  affirming  thusy  Man  is  an  Animal^  &c.  Ob- 
fcrve  here  that  having  Ipoken  of  the  Concep- 
tion of  fimple  Ideas,  and  afcribM  it  to  the 
firft  Operation  (by  which  one  would  think  he 
made  the  firft  Ojperation  to  confift  in  the  Con- 
ception of  fimple  Ideas)  he  talks  afterwards  of 
our  Animadverting  an  Agreement  between 
them,  and  upon  that,  of  our  Attributing  one 
to  the  other.  But  now  what  can  thi^  Animad- 
verting be  which  he  places  between  the  Con- 
ception 
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ception  and  the  Attribution,  but  the  Perceiving 
that  agreement  ?  And  what  can  oiir  attribut- 
ing upon  this  Animadverfion  fignify,  but  our 
judging  fo  and  fo^  becaufe  we  perceive  fo  and 
ifo  ?  Which  as  it  plainly  implies,  that  there  may 
be  a  perception  of  Relations,  as  well  as  of  Ideas, 
fo  it  feems  to  imply  further,  that  that  appre- 
henfion  which  he  had  made,  the  firft  Opera- 
tion (hould  take  in  the  former  as  well  as  the 
latter,  becaufe  of  that  Attribution  or  Judgment 
which  is  here  made  to  follow  upon  Animad- 
verfion  or  Perception.  So  then  their  fimple 
Apprehenfion  has  or  fliould  have  the  fame  la- 
titude with  our  I^erception,  which  whether  of 
fiogle  Ideas^  or  of  their  Relations  is  always 
fimple  as  to  the  Aft,  tho'  as  totheObjeft,  as 
was  faid  before,  it  be  partly  fimple  and  partly 
complex. 

4.  This  complex  Thought ,  or  Perception 
of  the  relations  of  Ideas^  which  we  may  other- 
wife  call  the  perception  of  Truthy  is  as,  I  con- 
ceive, that  very  Thing  which  we  term  Kjiow^ 
leigej  by  whicn  in  the  general  Notion  of  it, 
I  can  underftand  nothins  elie  but  the  Percep- 
tion of  Truthj  ov  of  thofe  Ideal  Relations, 
wherein  Truth  confifts,  which  whoever  is 
Mafter  of  in  any  Thing  will,  I  prefume,  be  al- 
lowM  to  want  no  further  Qualification  to  in- 
title  him  to  a  juft  Knowledge  of  that  Thing. 
As  in  Geometry,  fiipptrfe  he  that  only  Perceives 
the  Truth  of  fuch  a  Propofition,  niuli:  needs  be 

altow'd  to  ktiow  that  Propofition  ^0  be  true,  and 

all 
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all  the  Demonftration  in  the  World,  will  not 
iaiake  him  know  it  better.  There  is  then  no 
need  of  an  evident  Jffentj  nor  can  Knowledge 
without  great  confiihon  as  well  as  falfhood,  oe 
faid  to  confift  in  it.  For  befides  that  Know- 
ledge is  prefuppofed  to  affent  as  the  ground  and 
reafon  of  it,  and  therefore  is  eflentially  com- 
plete without  it,  and  confequently  cannot  pof- 
fibiy  owe  its  metaphyfical  Form  to  it ;  'tis  fur- 
ther conliderable,  that  an  evident  JJfent^  is 
in  the  refolution  of  it,  no  other  than  an  affent 
to  what  is  evident  to  us,  that  is,  again  an  af- 
fent to  what  v/e  perceive  or  know.  Which 
plainly  includes  two  aQ:s,  and  that  of  two  di- 
ftinft  Faculties,  perceiving  or  knowing  belong- 
ing to  the  Underftanding ,  and  affenting 
belonging  to  the  Will.  And  therefore  tin- 
lefs  two  aQs  could  be  one,  or  an  aft  that  be- 
longs to  one  faculty  could  formally  conftitute 
an  a£t  that  belongs  to  another,  it  isimpoffi- 
ble  that  Knowledge  fhould  confift  in  an  evident 
Jjfentj  wherefore  we  conclude  that  it  does  not, 
but  in  the  perception  only  which  we  have  of 
Truth ;  only  tnere  will  be  a  diverfity  in  our 
Knowledge,  according  as  the  manner  of  this 
Perception  is. 

5.  Perception  then  is  either  immediate  or 
mediate.  Immediate^  as  when  we  perceive  the 
relations  between  Ideas  (that  is,  that  they  a- 
gree,  or  difagree)  by  the  very  Ideas  them- 
lelves  whofe  relations  they  are,  \^ithout  the 
help  or  mediation  of  any  other*    As  when  we 

per^ 
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perceive  the  line  A,  fuppofe,  to  be  eqqal  to  the 
lint  By  only  by  comparing  thefe  two  lines  with 
themfelves.  Or  elfe  mediatey  as  when  we  per- 
ceive how  they  are  related  to  each  other  by 
comparing  them  both  to  a  thirds  Which  we 
are  fometimes  forcM  to  do,  becaufe  we  cannot 
always  compare  or  fet  together  any  t\VoIdeas^ 
fo  as  to  perceive  whether  they  agree  or  dilai* 
;ree  by  their  immediate  collation.  For  A  per- 
haps may  be  an  inacceffible  Liney  to  which  no  im- 
mediate approach  is  to  be  made.  And  then  if  we 
would  know  whether  A  be  equal  to  B,  we  muft 
do  it  by  their  being  both  equal  to  C,  or  in  o-» 
ther  Words,  by  A's  being  equal  to  that  which 
is  ccjual  to  B,  that  is,  to  C.  The  method  of 
which  perception  is  formally  this,  C  is  equal 
to  B,  A  is  equal  to  G,  therefore  A  is  equal  to 
B.  In  which  Procefs  'tis  plain  that  the  line  A 
is  perceivM  to  be  equal  to  B,  not  immediately^ 
but  by  the  mediation  of  C,  which  therefore  is 
as  a  common  meafure  between  A  and  B. 

6.  This  diftin£tion  of  Percq)tion  will  give 
us  occafion  to  remark  a  like  diflference  in  Kj^atv-^ 
ledgey  which  confifbidg  as  was  fllewn  in  Per^ 
ception,  muft  needs  be  either  immediate  or 
mediate  as  the  other  is*  For  indeed  whatever 
we  know,  we  may  be  (aid  to  know  it  either  as 
a  Principle^  or  as  a  Comluftom  As  a  Principle 
that  has  an  internal  Evidence^  and  fhines  &s 
we  fay  by  its  own  light^  and  lo  needs  no  lUu-^ 
ftration  from  without;  or  as  a  conclufibn,  which 
^iog  n«>t  evideat  of  it  fel£  m^ft  be  render'd 
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fo  by  the  help  of  an  external  Light  let  in  upon 
it. '  'Not  that  there  is  perhaps  always  a  diffe- 
rence between  a  Principle  and  a  Conclufion  in 
the  nature  of  the  things  themfelves,  taking 
Conclufion  materUlly  for  the  Propofition  con» 
eluded  (for  that  which  is  a  Conclufion  to  us 
may  perhaps  be  a  Principle  to  a  fuperior  Un- 
derftanding)  but  only  in  relation  to  us,  ac- 
cording to  the  immediatenefs  or  mediatenefs  of 
our  Conception,  who  call  thofe  Truths  Pri/?^/- 
p/^j  which  wedifcern  to  be  fo  by  the  immedi- 
ate Collation  of  their  Ideas,  that  is,  thpfe  Ideas 
whereof  the  Truth  or  Propofition  confifts,  that 
which  the  Schools  call  Subject  and  Pradicate^ ; 
and  thofe  Conclusions^  which  we  know  or  per- 
ceive, not  by  their  own  Ideas,  but  by  the  me- 
diation of  fome  other  Idea  th^t  is  not  contained 
in  the  Propofition.  For  which  reafon,  by  the 
way,  it  is,  that  that  other  Idea,  caUM  by  the 
Schools  the  middle  Term^  becaufe  of  its  uniting 
the  Extremes,  or  ferving  to  fhew  their  Agree- 
ment,ought  never  to  enter  into  the  Conclufion. 

7.  Immediate  Knowledge,  or  Knowledge  of 
the  Principle  we  may  call  Intuitive^  becaufe  the 
Mind  then  in  one  and  the  fame  View  that  it 
perceives  the. Ideas,  perceives  alfo  their  Rela- 
tions. Mediate  Knowledge,  or  Knowledge  of 
tke  Conclufion  we  niay  contradifl:inguift2  to  the 
other  by  the  Nanie  oiDemonftmiveox  pifcpur- 
five,  becaufe  in  thi$  latter  knowledge  the  Mind 
perceiyes  tb^;  Relations^  of  Ideas  not  in  .that 
view  which  it  has  of  t^e  l^isi^i^  th^mfelves*  bat 
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in  the  view  of  ibme  other  Idea  applied  as  i 
common  Meafure  to  both*  The  difference  be- 
tween which  two  ways  of  knowing  the  Rela- 
tions of  Ideas,  I  cannot  more  briefly  and  ftn-^ 
libly  illuftrate  than  by  Liw/,  which  we  find 
to  oe  equal,  either  by  comparing  them  with 
themfelves,  or,  in  cafe  one  of  them  be  inac^ 
ceflibleto  the  oth^r,  with  a  Third^  by  their 
agreement  to  which  it  appears  that  they  agree 
an^ong  themfelves*  According  to  that  well 
known  Rule,  J^e  conveniunt  eidem  terpio^  con^ 
njeniunt  inter  Ji.  Which  Rule  feems  to  have 
the  clearnefs  of  a  Principle,  tho'  that  which  is 
known  by  it  to  be  confider'd  as  a  conclufion, 
and  may  lerve  to  let  us  fee  that  all  Demonflra- 
tion  refolves  at  laft  into  Intuition* 

8.  This  Difcourfive  or  i)emonftrative  Know- 
ledge is  that  which  the  Schools  have  been  pleaf- 
ed  to  fignalize  and  dignify  with  the  Name  o^Sci-^ 
^nce^  which  they  peculiarly^  ^pply  to  that  know- 
ledge which  is  acquired  by  ]>emonftration)  ac- 
cording to  tb^t  faying  of  theirs,  Demonftration 
begets  Sciencey;  which  accordingly  is  confider'd 
as  the  effeft  of  it*  And  indeed  it  is  (o^  and  for 
that  reafon  ^lemonftrative  Knowledge  is  truly 
and  properly  Science.  But  why  it  fliould  be 
call'd  EmfhmcMtj  by  that  Name,  and  the  word 
Sc/ence  apprppriatea  to  it,  is  not  very  obvious 
to  my  Underftanding*  For  Science  is  but  the 
Latin  word  for  Knowledge,  and  Knowledge  m 
the  formality  of  it^'  can  meaa  only  the  Fercep* 
tioa  of  Tnith>  or  of  thofe  Relatioas  of  agreei 
'      .  La  ment 
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ment  or  difagreement  that  are  between  Ideas, 
which  whoever  clearly  and  rightly  perceives, 
is  truly  faid  to  know.  But  that  this  be  done 
mediately  or  immediately  feems  not  to  be  of  the 
general  reafon  of  Knowledge,  but  to  belong  ra- 
ther to  the  difference  and  diftinftion  of  it,  as 
that  which  divides  the  Genns,  and  conftitutes 
the  Species  that  ^^re  under  it.  If  then  there 
be  a  Perception  of  Truth,  whethfer  it  be  medi- 
ate or  immediate,  whether  it  be  perceivM 
as  a  Conlufion  or  as  a  Principle,  whether  in 
the  Intuitive,  or  in  the  Difcourfive  way,  there 
is  Science  or  Knowledge.  Intuition  then  is 
as  truly  Science,  as  that  which  is  acquired  by 
Demonftration,  and  what  I  know  as  a  Princi- 
ple without  any  labour  or  formality  of  Proofs, 
I  know  as  properly  and  as  well  as  the  beft  de- 
monftrated  Conclufion.  Indeed  I  know  it  bet- 
ter, as  feeing  it  in  a  more  clear,  becaule  more 
immediate  Light,  l^or  which  reafon  let  a  con- 
clufion be  never  {o  well  demonftrated,  it  never 
fhines  with  the  Brightnefs  of  a  Principle.  As 
indeed  'tis  impoflible  it  fhould,  jBnce  its  Evi- 
dence is  derived  from  it,  and  does  at  length  re- 
folve  into  it.  Befides  when  alPs  done,  that 
Demonftrative  Knowledge,  which  the  Schools 
have  honourM  with  the  Name  of  Science^  not- 
withftanding  the  great  Things  that  arc  faid  of 
it,  and  the  ambitious  pretences  that  are  every 
where  made  to  it,  will  at  length  appear  t6  be  an 
tmperfed  kind  of  Knowledge,  and  to  be  found-^ 
ed  upon  the  imperfedion  of  our  Und^rftand- 

ings- 
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ings,  which  by  reafon  of  their  narrow  capa*- 
dty  not  being  always  able  to  perceive  the  Re- 
lations of  Ideas  by  themfelves,  are  forced  to 
have  rccourfe  to  fome  others  common  Meafure, 
as  a  weak  or  dim  Eye  is  fain  to  ufe  the  aifift- 
ance  of  a  GUfsy  wmch  tho'  a  great  help  to  the 
Eye,  is  yet  no  great  Commendation  of  its 
Sight.  And  accordingly  the  Schools  them- 
felves  have  thought  fit  to  remove  this  difcour- 
five  kind  of  Knowledge^  as  an  Imperfedion 
from  the  more  perfed  Beings^  as  well  as  from 
him  that  is  abfolutely  fb,  and  in  lieu  of  it  to 
fubftitute  (as  better  becoming  the  dignity  of 
their  Natures)  that  which  is  Intuitive^  wnich 
by  this  they  feem  to  fuppole  to  be,  what  in- 
deed it  is,  the  moft  perted  and  excellent  way 
of  Knowing,  as  afcribing  it  to  God  and  Angels. 
JBut  then  why  a  particular  Species,  and  that 
too  the  leaft  perfeft,  fliould  carry  away  the 
Name  of  the  whole  kind,  as  if  it  were  the  only 
Knowledge,  or  at  lealr  the  more  excellent  of 
the  two,  when  indeed  it  is  neither,  I  leave  to 
the  confideration  of  the  Men  of  Art,  as  a  thing 
that  feems  to  want  a  better  Account  than  I  can 
prefently  give  of  it. 

9.  The  Sum  is,  Knowledge  confifts  in  the 
fole  view  and  perception  of  Truth ,  and  the 
clearer  that  view  is,  ftill  the  more  perfeft  is  the 
Knowledge.  And  confequently  if  any  Know- 
ledge Ihould  be  call'd  by  way  of  Eminence  by 
the  Nanie  ofScience^  methinks  it  ought  to  have 
been  tl^t  oi  Utuition.    But  to  prevent  Confu- 
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fion  and  Miftakc,  perhaps  'twere  better  if  the 
School  would  confent  to  have  them  both  enjoy 
the  Name  of  Science  in  common,  and  to  be  di« 
ftinguifhM  from  each  other  by  the  mediatenefs 
or  immediatenefs  of  it.  It  being  moft  reafbn- 
able  that  things  fhould  be  diftinguifhM  by  that 
wherein  they  differ,  and  not  by  that  wnerein 
they  agree*  As  indeed  they  both  do  in  this. 
For  whether  mediate  or,  immediate  'tis  all 
Knowledge  whatever  we  clearly  perceive,  the 
mediatenefs  or  immediatenefs  not  belonginjz  to 
the  Effence,  but  to  the  fpecification  and  diftin- 
£lion  of  it.  'Tis  true  indeed  all  Knowledge 
muft  be  immediate  or  mediate  inAetermihatelj^ 
fo  that  whatever  a  Man  knows,  he  muft  know 
in  the  one  or  the  other  of  thefe  two  ways ;  but 
that  it  Ihould  be  determinAtelj  one  or  the  other 
feems  no  way  neceffary^,  the  Notion  of  Knqw^ 
ledge  being  fully  completed  in  the  perception 
of  Truth,  always  provided  that  it  be  a  clear  and 
ii//m7  perception ;  which  gives  us  occafionto 
enter  upon  another  Confideration  of  Thought, 
that  will  Opeii  to  us  the  next  Seftion, 

S  E  C  T.    VI. 

Of  clear  and  tonfufe  Thought^  with  fom^  incident d 
Stri&uretu^on  th  Criterium  of  Truth. 

I.  /^Learnefs  pf  Thought,  tho*  not  in  fuch 

\^  popular  Eftimation  as  fome  other  things, 

jjegaule  pf  thp  ^xc^^ding  feWRefs  pf  theni  that 
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are  either  Mdfters  ov 'Judges  of  it,  and  fo  not  fo 
well  anfwering  the  ends  of  thofe  illiberal  Stu- 
dents who  court  Popularity  more  than  Truth, 
is  yet  certainly  the  greateft  Excellency  and 
Perfefiion  of  the  Underftanding.  For  the 
greateft  perfection  of  any  Faculty  muft  be  to 
operate  in  the  moft  perfeft  manner,  as  that 
Slight  is  moft  perfeft  that  fees  beH.  And  the  moft 
perfeft  manner  of  Underftanding  muft  be  to 
have  the  moft  clear  conception  of  things,  as 
again  that  Sight  fees  beft  that  fees  moft  clearly. 
For  the  clearer  tlie  Perception  is,  ftill  the  more 
there  is  of  Perception,  and  confequently  of 
JQitnvledgey  that  confifting,  as  was  fhewn,  in  the 
PerciBption  of  Truth. 

2.  The  goods  of  the  Mind  are  of  all  others 
the  moft  unduly  valued.  InteUe^ud  Accomplifli- 
ments  are  generally  fet  at  a  higher  rate  than 
Mordly  and  of  Intellectual  thofe  that  confift  in 
the  Extenfivenefs  of  Thought  carry  it  in  the 
pufolick  Vogue  before  thofe  that  confift  in  the 
Intenfivmejs  of  it.-  To  have  an  infight  into  a 
|reat  deal,  tho'  but  ootrfufe  and  fuperficial  (fo 
fond  are  Men  even  of  the  Ihadow  of  Univerfal 
Knowledge)  is  reckoned  a  great  Atchievement 
by  Tome,  and  for  that  reafon  as  ambitioufty  af- 
fefted  by  others,  who  are  for  skimming  over 
the  Surfaces  of  a  great  many  things,  without 
going  to  the  bottom  of  any  things  like  thofe 
who  prefer  a  general  Acquaintance  before  an 
intimate  Friendfliip.  But  would  thefc  Men 
think  it  a  Commendarion  of  their  Eje^ftght  to 
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fee  a  great  many  things  confufely,  Men  as  Trees 
fpalkingj  or  to  fee  a  few  things  diftindly  and 
well  ?  But  Number  makes  a  Shew  and  a  Noife, 
and  for  this  reafon  Wit,  Fancy,  Mempry, 
Strength  of  Imagination,  Richneis  of  Inven- 
tion, Fluency  ot  Expreflion,  great  Reading, 
Languages ,  &c.  are  cry^d  up  and  admired. 
And  yet  when  a  Man  has  followM  the  fmblick 
Cry  never  fo  loijg,  aiud  improved  and  cultivated 
thefe  Talents  neiver  fo  much,  he  ynderftands 
after  all  juft  fo  miich  a$  he  clearly  perceives,  and 
no  more,  and  ojie  Science  thoroughly  underftood 
is  worth  a  thoufand  half-views  and  fuperficial 
glimpfes  of  Things,  fit  only  to  amufe  others, 
and  to  puff  up  ones  fclf  with  the  empty  fwelr 
linzs  of  imaginary  Indowments,  which  a  clear- 
nels  of  Thought  would  foon  dilperfe,  as  difco^ 
vering  to  us  anjong  pthgr  things,  pur  own  Ig^ 
norance.  For  which  reafon  alpne,  next  to  thq 
pi  vine  Graf  p,  and  a  Heart  inwardly  fandifyM 
and  rightly  difpofcd  l)y  it  to  God  and  Goodneis^ 
J  flipuld  think  the  greapeft  Blpflling  that  Hea- 
yen  can  here  beftpyp'  upon  arjy  Man,  i?  a  clfar 
Vnderjia^ding. 

Frinc'p   Phiior         ^'  ^'  ^^^  ^^^^^^  makes  a 

Pag^i2.       ^  ^       diubrence  Ijetween  clear  and 

dijtlnity  wjiicli  feeps  a  little 
too  fu|)!;le  for  my  Apprehenfioo.  He  calls  that 
a  clear  f^erceptipn  which  is  pr^fent  and  open 
jtp  th^  Mind  attending  to  if:,  ^yen  as  wp  fay  we 
fee  thpfe  things  clearly,  y/hich  being  prefent 
to  the  Eye  ftrikeij  with  a  ftrong  Irppreflion, 
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He  calls  that  difiin^y  which  being  clear,  is  with* 
all  fo  fervid  and  disjbin'd  from  all  others,  that 
it  contains  nothing  in  it  but  what  is  clean  He 
inftances  in  Fain,  the  Perception  of  which  is 
very  clear,  but  not  always  diftind,  becaufe 
generally  confounded  with  that  obfcure  Judg- 
ment wnich  Men  have  of  its  Nature,  thinking 
there  is  fbmething  in  the  Fart  aiFe6^ed  like  the 
fenfe  of  Fain,  the  only  thing  that  is  clearly  per- 
ceivM.  Whence  he  concludes  that  there  may 
be  a  clear  Perception  that  is  not  diftinft,  tho* 
there  can  be  no  diiliud  Perception  but  what  is 
alfp  clean 

4*  Now  I  confefs  indeed  there  is  a  Confufion 
in  the  cafe,  in  that  the  Perception  of  Pain  is 
accomj^anied  with  a  Judgment,  that  this  Pain 
is  in  a  bodily  Part,  whereas  it  is  truly  in  the 
Soul,  becaufe  Matter  can  haye  no  Thought  or 
Perception.  But  yet  'tis  to  be  confiderM  that 
the  Perception  or  Sentiment  of  Pain  is  pne 
things  and  the  Judgment,  as  to  its  bqing  in 
fuch  a  part  of  the  Body,  is  another  thing.  Now 
fhat  which  is  here  confufe  or  not  diltind,  is 
not  the  Sentiment,  but  the  Judgment.  And 
that  whifh  is  clear,  is  not  the  Judgment,  but 
the  Sentiment.  That  then  which  is  clear,  and 
that  which  is  confufe  or  not  diftinO:,  are  plain- 
ly two  different  things.  Wer§  the  fame  thing 
clear  and  not  diftind  (which  feems  to  be  the 
force  of  the  Argument)  this  indeed  would  well 
prove  a  difference  between  clear  and  diftind, 
Jjegaufe  if  there  \\rere  np  diff?repce,  then  for  a 
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thing  to  be  clear  and  not  diftin^l^  Would  be  all 
one  as  for  the  fame  thing  to  be  clear  and  not 
clear,  which  is  impoflible.  But  if  that  which 
is  clear  be  one  thing,  and  that  which  is  not  di- 
ftinft  be  another,  this  proves  no  difference  be- 
tween clear  and  diftinft,  bccaule  'tis  no  repug- 
nance for  different  things  to  be  at  once  clear 
and  not  clear.  Now  this  is  the  cafe.  *Tis  the 
Judgment  only  that  is  here  confufe  or  not  di- 
ftinS:.  As  for  the  Sentiment ,  that  is  clear , 
and  as  clear,  'tis  alfo  diftinft.  But  the  Judge- 
ment which  is  not  diftinft  is  alfo  not  clean 
Tliat  theii  which  is  clear,  is  alfo  diftinft,  fo 
far  as  it  is  clear,  tho'  it  may  be  confufe  in  an- 
other refped,  or  tho*  fomething  elfe  may  be 
joinM  with  it  that  is  confufe.  And  confequent- 
ly  this  Argument  does  not  prove  that  there  is 
any  difference  between  clear  and  diflinft. 

5.  Taking  then  clear  and  diftind  for  one 
and  the  fame  thing,  till  there  appears  a  better 
Reafon  for  their  difference,  let  us  a  little  con- 
fider  what  we  may  reafonably  be  under Aood 
to  mean  by  it.  There  is  a  twofold  Clearnefs ; 
a  Clearnefs  of  Thought,  and  a  Clearnels  of 
Expreffion.  That  Thought  is  clear,  or  then  I 
think  clearly,  when  the  Objed  of  my  Thought 
is  clear  to  me,  the  Idea  when  'tis  fimple,  and 
the  Relations  of  Ideas  when  'tis  complex 
Thought,  and  then  the  Objeflof  my  Thought 
is  clear  to  me,  not  when  I  think  upon  a  deper-^ 
min^d  or  determinate  Objeft,  whether  Ideas  or 
their  Relations  (for  'tis  impoflible  but  that  I 

muft 
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muft  think  upon  a  deter min^d  Objeflr,  that  is, 
fiich  certain  Ideas,  or  fuch  certain  Relations, 
if  I  think  at  all)  but  when  I  have  that  deter-^ 
min^d  Objeft  in  a  full  and  perfed  View.  For 
as  we  are  then  laid  to  fee  fuch  a  thing  clearly 
or  diftinftly,  when  we  fee  it  in  a  full  Light,  \o 
as  to  difcern  every  Part  of  it,  together  with 
the  Figure,  Order,  and  Situation  of  thofe  Parts ; 
fo  we  may  be  then  faid  to  think  clearly,  when 
we  perceive  plainly,  perfeftly,  and  fully  thofe 
Ideas,  or  thofe  Relations  of  Ideas  which  are 
the  Objefts  of  our  Thought.  So  that  to  appre- 
hend clearly,  will  be  the  fame  as  to  comfreheMy 
if  not  the  whole  Objeft  which  our  Thought  is 
employed  about,  yet  at  leaft  fo  niiich  of  it,  and 
{o  far,  as  we  are  laid  clearly  to  apprehend.  Fof 
once  more  to  illuftrate  this  by  Vifion,  which 
carries  the  greateft  Proportion  of  any  thing 
that  I  know  of  to  Thought.  When  I  look  up- 
on the  Moor^j  and  fee  only  an  Orb  gilded  with 
Light,  with  fome  little  variety  of  Features  and 
Signatures,  which  by  rcafon  of  fome  fantaftick 
refemblance  in  the  appearance,  I  am  apt  to 
compare  to  thofe  of  a  Human  Face^  then  I  may 
be  faid  to  have  but  a  confufe  and  indiftinft  View 
of  that  Planet.  But  when  renewing  my  Profpeft 
with  the  alliftance  of  a  Telefcope^  1  fball  defcry 
(fuppofe)  Rocks,  and  Hills,  and  Vail ies,  and 
Plains,  and  Seas,  and  Woods,  or  any  other 
Marks  and  CharaGers  of  an  habitable  World, 
you  will  then  fay  that  I  have  a  more  clear  View 
of  it.    And  the  more  Difcoveries  I  fliall  make, 
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ftill  the  dearer  my  View  will  be.  And  were 
my  Glafs  fo  good  as  to  help  me  t6  furvey  it 
mmutely  in  all  the  Parts  of  it,  as  I  do  the  Ta* 
ble  or  Desk  upon  which  I  write,  you  will  then, 
I  fupi)ofe,  allow  that  I  fee  it  clearly.    The  Ap- 

EUcatiun  of  this  to  Thought,  aod  th§  inteUigi- 
le  Obje£fc  of  it,  is  very  obvious ;  only  I  (hall 
here  further  remark,  that  whatfoever  I  con- 
ceive or  apprehend  thus  clearly^  I  do  alfo  ap- 
prehend dtfiin^lj;  between  wluch  I  can  per- 
ceive no  difference,  unlefs  it  be  this,  that  clear-^ 
fy  relates  to  the  Objeft  of  mv  Thought,  as  it 
if  in  it  felf,  and  diftiniily  to  tne  fame  Objed  of 
Thought  as  it  differs  from  other  things.  Which 
jeems  rather  a  diverfity  of  Confideration  than 
of  the  thing,  fince  a  tiling  differs  from  another 
only  by  what  it  is  in  it  felf,  and  by  the  fame 
real  Acl  whereby  I  difcern  a  thing  as  it  is  in  it 
felf,  I  alfo  difcern  it  from  any  thing  elfe;  Even 
as  by  the  fame  Aft  of  Thought  whereby  I  per- 
ceive a  Circle,  I  difcern  it  from  every  Figure 
that  is  not  a  Circle,  (6  that  if  I  underf^and  a 
Circle  clearly,  I  do  alfo  undcrftand  it  diflinftly. 
6.  So  much  for  Q^arnefs  of  Thought.  Now 
for  that  which  is  th^  Confequence  of  it,  Clears 
nefs  of  Expreffion,  the  greateft  Perfeftipn  of 
Difcourfe,  as  the  other  is  of  Thought.  And 
^  c    .w  c  ixf     h^rc  indeed  that  Determinate'^ 

*  See  the  Epiftle         r       -u  •  i.-   i_       -ki 

to  the  Reader, Ve-    »?/>  Will  COme  m,  whlch  a  ^ 

*x'd  to  the  fourth  certain  Author  fpeaks  pf,  and 
f^'^^'ulJn  S   ^^ould  fubfiftute  in  the  room 

lay  Or   Htman   vttr       ^   -  1    i  •  n  •    o 

4<rftan4ing.  w  Clear  auQ  Qiftmct  as  a  mov? 
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inlightning  Term ;  tho'  I  think  it  will  be  found 
not  to  be  the  formal  Reafon  of  thisclearneft,  but 
rather  the  Caufe  of  it.  Clearnefs  of  Expreffion 
feems  to  import  nothing  fo  properly  as  the  In- 
telligibility of  it,  or  its  aptnels  to  be  underftood ; 
for  as  a  Glafs  is  then  faid  to  be  clear,  when  wc 
can  fee  well  through  it  thofe  Objefts  which  lie 
beyond  it,  {o  Difcourle  is  then  clear  (for  the  Ex- 
preffion feems  to  be  Metaphorical)  when  wc 
may  eafily  and  commodioufly  fee  through  it  as 
I  may  fey,  that  is,  take  or  apprehend  it,  either 
as  to  the  meaning  of  him  that  fpeaks,  or  as  to 
the  Thing  whicn  is  fpoken.  For  it  is  here 
worthy  of  remark,  that  Clearnefs  of  Expreffion 
may  admit  of  a  double  Refped,  one  as  to  the 
Thought  or  Meaning  of  the  Speaker,  and  ano-^ 
ther  as  to  the  Thing  it  felf,  or  Matter  where- 
of he  difeourfes.  Then  is  Expreffion  clear  as 
to  the  former,  when  it  has  an  aptnefs  to  dif- 
cover  the  weaning  of  him  that  ufes  it,  and  then 
as  to  the  latter,  when  it  has  an  aptnels  to  ex- 
plain the  Thing  meant,  or  to  render  it  intelligi- 
ble as  far  as  the  Nature  of  it  will  admit.  I 
fiy^  as  far  as  the  Nature  of  it  will  admit ;  for 
it  may  fometimes  happen  that  I  inay  know 
well  enough  what  a  Man  means,  when  I  do 
not  fo  well  underftand  the  Things  themftlves 
which  are  the  Matter  of  his  Difcourie;  not 
through  any  defeft  in  the  Expreffion,  but  by 
reaibn  of  the  great  nicety  and  abftradednefs  of 
their  Natures.  And  yet  however  let  the  Sub- 
jed*MatteF  of  a  Maa-s  Difcourfe  be  what  it 

will 
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will  for  eafinefs  or  difficulty  of  Comprehenfion, 
then  I  think  he  may  be  faid  to  fpeak  or  write 
clearlv,  when  by  the  manner  of  his  Expreffion 
'tis  plain  what  ne  means,  and  when  alfo  the 
Thing  it  felf  is  fet  in  a  fair  Light,  and  rendered 
as  intelligible  as  the  Nature  of  it  will  bear ; 
and  if  it  be  not  aftually  underftood,  ^tis  not  for 
want  of  due  advantagioufnefs  in  the  Expreffion, 
but  meerly  through  the  intrinfick  Nature  of 
the  Thing  whofe  proper  difficulty  would  not 
admit  of  a  clearer  Reprefentation,  and  which 
'tis  not  to  be  expefted  that  the  Speaker  or 
Writer  Ihould  be  able  to  alter,  who  has  no  Power 
over  the  Nature  of  intelligible  Objeds,  tho' 
the  difference  of  the  Light  or  View  wherein  he 
places  them  may  fall  under  his  choice  and  dif- 
pofal. 

7.  For  I  think  we.  ought  ^o  diflinguifh  be- 
tween the  Obfcurity  that  arifes  from  the  Na- 
ture of  the  Thing,  and  that  which  arifes  from 
the  manner  of  the  Expreffion,  as  alfo  between 
the  clearnefs  that  is  from  the  Thing,  ai|d  that 
.which  is  froni  the  Expreffion.  Sometimes  the 
Expreffion  is  dark,  and  the  Thing  clear.  .Some- 
times the  Thing  dark,  and  the  Expreifion  c4ear. 
A;id  as  fome  are  thought  to  write  clearly  mere- 
ly through  ^he  eafinefs  and  obvioufnefs  of  their 
Matter,  tho' they  exprefs  themfelves  never  fo 
pbf^urely,  fo  ?tis  the  pijhappy  Lot  of  fopie  to 
be :  thought  tO;  write  obfcyrely  merely  becaufe 
.of  the  nic^efs  of  their  jl^tter, .  tlv?^*  they  ex- 

jpr^fs  themfelves  ney§i:;.fQ  .ckarly*    J5ut  this 

is 
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is  unfair ;  for  tho'  the  Thing,  after  all  that  is 
laid  of  it,  continue  oblcure,  yet  if  the  obfcu- 
rity  does  not  proceed  from  toe  way  of  e^pref* 
fing  it ,  but  purely  from  the  Nature  01  the 
Thing  difcours'd  of,  the  Expreflion  may  not- 
withftanding  be  fufficiently  dear.  From  which 
all  that  can  juftly  and  reafonably  be  expeQed 
is,  that  the  Meaning  of  him  that  fpeaks  be  re- 
prefented  plainly  and  intelligibly;  and  the 
Thing  it  felf  as  plainly  and  intelligibly  as  a 
Thing  of  that  Nature  may  well  be.  From 
whence  we  may  gather  that  a  Thing's  being 
hard  to  be  underftood,  is  not  always  an  Areu- 
ment  of  want  of  clearnefs  in  the  Expremon 
(fince  that  may  proceed  from  other  Caufes,  and 
'tis  not  poflible  with  all  the  clearnefs  of  Ex- 
preflion in  the  World  that  a  metaphyficai  Dif- 
fertation  fhould  be  made  as  intelligible  as  an 
Hiftorical  Narrative,  or  a  piece  of  Praftical 
Morality)  but  indeed  if  there  be  any  reafona- 
ble  difficulty  about  a  Man's  Meanings  that 
feems  to  be  a  good  Prefumption  that  his  Ex- 
preflion has  not  all  that  clearnefs  which  it 
fhould  have,  nor  perhaps  his  Thought  neither  j 
and  I  believe  generally  ipeaking,  when  upon 
competent  Confideration,  we  do  not  in  this  re- 
ipe£t  underftand  others,  there  may  be  great 
reafon  to  queftion  whether  they  do  well  un- 
derfhind  theni{elves«  _ 

8*  The  ipjiearpefs  of  Expreffipn  is  the^  the 
intelligibiiicy  of  it^  in  each  pf  the  refpe£^s  be- 
foremeation  d^   But  now  (hat  which  ferves  to 

make 
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Ihake  it  thus  intelligible,  is  indeed  the  Determi- 
natemCs  of  it^^yhen  words  arc  always  ufed  in  a  cer- 
tain determinate  fenfe,that  is^when  they  are  ufed 
as  figns  of  the  lame  determinate  Ideas.  As  Ex- 
premon  is  formally  clear  by  its  Intelligibility, 
10  that  which  makes  it  efFeftively  fo  is  the  De- 
terminatenels  of  it,  becaule  then  it  may  be 
clearly  known  what  Ideas  fuch  words  do  Itand 
jfbr,  and  confequently  what  is  meant  or  intend-^ 
ed  by  them ;  which  cannot  fo  well  be  when 
words  are  ufed  loofely  and  indeterrain'dly , 
fometimes  in  one  fenfe  and  fometimes  in  an- 
other, which,  like  the  Trumfet  that  gives  an 
uncertain  found^  will  occafion  great  Confufion 
in  the  Minds  of  the  Hearers,  and  oftentimes 
of  the  Speakers  too.  For  the  prevention  of 
which,  the  moft  effeftual  Remedy  perhaps 
would  be  that  which  is  ufed  by  Geometricians ^ 
in  predefining  the  Signification  of  thofe  Terms 
which  they  eniploy  in  their  fucceeding  E>emon- 
ftrations,  which  then  proceed  with  all  clear- 
nefs,  as  having  no  Obfcurity  but  what  arifes 
from  the  abftraftednefs  of  their  Matter.  But 
thofe  who  think  this  Method  a  little  too  for* 
mal  (as  perhaps  it  may  in  the  ordinary  way 
of  fpeaking  or  writing)  always  to  define  their 
Terms,  fhould  however  if  they  would  either  un- 
derftand  themfelves,  or  be  underftood  by  others, 
think  themfelves  obliged  to  be  the  more  ftri£t 
and  Uniform  in  the  ufe  of  them.  By  which  means 
they  will  cut  off  all  occafion,  or  atleaft  «Ve 
none^  far  any  Verbal  Contention*    And  vm0a ' 
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all  that  difficfitty  and  difpute  is  removed  which 
arifes  from  theiufe  of  words,  there  will  biit  lit- 
tle remain  in  the  Nature  of  Things,  which  will 
not  bear  long  diipute,  when  we  are  once  agreed 
about  the  Terms  that  exprefs  them. 

9.  AS;  to  fpecify  and  illuftrate  this  by  an  in- 
ftance;  luppofe  the  Queftiori  were  put,  Whe- 
ther Fire  be  Hot  ?  So  long  as  the  fenfe  of  the 
word  (Hot)  remains  indeterminate,  this  will 
always  be  a  Queftion,  and  Men  will  divide  up- 
on it.  J.  will  fay  that  it  is  Hot,  and  B.  will 
fay  that  it  is  not  Hot,  tho'  perhaps  without  op- 
pofing  one  another  any  further  than  by  a  ver- 
bal Contradiftion,  as  meaning  it  in  different 
refpefts.  However,  this  fhew  of  Contradidion 
will  be  enough  to  keep  up  a  Wrangle^  and  while 
the  Queftion  continues  thus  unfi at ed^  it  will  be 
impoflible  to  accommodate  it.  But  'tis  but  to 
define  the  fenfe  of  the  Term  Hot^  and  the  Dif- 
pute will  quickly  be  at  kn  end.  For  if  by  Hop 
be  meant  that  inward  Peeling  or  Sentiment 
which  we  are  confcious  of^  when  we  approach 
the  Fire;  then  'tis  plain  that  Fire  is  not  Hot, 
becaufe  Matter  cannot  think,  nor  in  that  fenfe 
perhaps  did  A.  contend  that  it- was.  Biit  if  by 
Fire'ii  being  Hot,  be  meant  that  there  is  fome- 
thing  in  the  figuration  arid  motion  of  its  Parts 
that  occaiions  the  Sentiment  of  Heat  in  us 
when-  we  am* dach  it,  thiii^^tis  plainlby  expe- 
rfeiwc'that  it:  js'ltdt,  not  perhaps  in  this  fenfe 
did>&^icioritefldt^tliaft  it  wis-ridt  ;^  or  to  come  a " 
liitii^'facaret  *0' ihe  ;Matt  Were  biit'nbw' 

'■'  ■  M      ,  con- 
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confidering,  fuppofe  the  Queftion  were^  whe-* 
ther  the  DetermiMfenefs  of  Bxpreilion  be  the 
thing  that  makes  it  clear  ?  While  the  Term 
(Makes)  retains  its  ambiguity^  and  carries  an 
uncertain  meanin^^  this  will  be  difputable,  and 
one  will  fay  it  does,  and  another  will  fav  it 
does  not,  according  to  the  different  Ideas  wnich 
they  apply  to  that  Term.  But  the  definition  of 
that  would  have  prevented  any  difpute,  and 
when  interpofed  will  quickly  end  it.  For  if 
Makes  be  mtzntform^jiy  as  if  Determinatenefs 
were  the  formal  Reafbn  of  Clearn^fs,  or  that 
wherein  the  Effence  of  it  does  confift ;  'tis 
plain  that  in  this  (enfe  Determinatenefs  does 
not  make  clearnefs,  but  that  it  confifH  in  the 
Intelligibility  of  Expreffion,  Bpt  if  the  Term 
Makes  OQ  taken  effeSHvely^  as  that  which  caufes 
or  produces,  in  this  fenfe  indeed  the  Determi* 
nateneis  of  Expreflion  does  make  it  clear,  and 
that  becaufe  it  ferves  to  make  it  intelligible, 
which  is  the  foimal  Reafon  of  clearnefs.  By 
which  it  may  appear  how  the  uocertain  and 
unfleady  Applicatiod  of  Terms  toldieas  darkens 
.  the  Nature  of  Things,  as  well  as  our  Pifcour* 
fes  about  them,  and  of  what  confequence 
it, is  for  the  unchudifig  of  both^  to  oblerve 
a  definitive  firidnefs  in  the  iiie .  of  our 
Words.  J /: 

lo.  Happy  indeed  were  it  if  w« cpul4  thtolr^ 
and.  commmuxiicate  pur  Thoughts  M^^boiiC 
thcm^  as  Angels  ^re  ^id  to  do,  ;€iilb«c  bjti  dfr* 
dering  their  Cdaceptions  by  thew  l»re.WiU, 
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lb  as  to  be  manifeft  to  the  Intuition  of  another, 
according  to  Jptiftasy  or  as 
the  Rival  School  of  *  Seetas  *  DUotpolAnit* 
wiU  have  it ,  bv  impreiTing  Z^X'to  1^\> 
upon  the  Mind  of  another  An--  *k«  mmiutt  niu 
gel,  a  Conception  that  b  like  -  ^f£, J  ^^ 
unto  their  own.  That  Angels  ftina.  9.  q-  2. 
do  fpeak,  there  can  be  no  rea* 
fonabie  doubt^  as  that  (ignifies  at  large  theit 
having  a  way  to  reveal  their  Thoughts ;  and 
accordingly  the  Apoftle  who  had  been  in  the 
third  Heaven,  tells  us  of  the  Tongues  of  Men 
and  of  Angels.  And  'tis  moft  probable  t:hat  they 
do  it,  not  by  fenfible  Signs,  but  after  fome 
fuch  intelleftual  manner  as  the  Schools  fuppofe* 
And  perhaps  when  we  come  to  be  like  Angels, 
wc  may  be  able  to  do  fo  too ;  for  who  knows 
what  may  be  the  Privilege  of  a  Refurreftion* 
Body  joinM  to  a  beatified  and  glorified  Soul  \ 
and  whether  that  of  the  Apoftle  may  not  be 
even  literally  verifyM,  Tongues  jhaH  ceafe  ?  Whe- 
ther we  fliail  not  then  all  fpeak  the  Tongue  of 
Angels  only,  couverle  intellectually,  darting 
pure  and  immediate  Thoughts  into  each  other 
without  the  Fehicle  of  Words?  And  what  a 
happinefs  and  advantage  would  it  be  if  we 
could  do  fo  now !  what  a  calm,  quiet,  and  fe-« 
renc  way  of  converfing  would  this  be,  and  how 
clearly  and  intelligibly,  and  withal  with  what 
expemtion  would  it  exprefs  our  Minds !  other'^s 
Thought^  would  then  be  as  clear  to  us  as  our 
own,  and  ours  agaiA  woukl  fhine  out  to  them 

M  fl  with 
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with  as  unqueftioflable  a  brightnefs.  And  how 
iecure  then  fhould  we  be  of  each  other's  Mean- 
ings,  and  that  we  rightly  took  one  another's 
Tnoughts  ?  How  free  from  Mifunderftandings, 
and  thofe  infinite  Chicanes^  and  wrangling  Dif- 
putes  which  arife  from  the  equivocation  of 
words,  whereby  we  darken  Knowledge,  and 
impofe  both  upon  our  felves  and  others  ?  But 
this  Angelical  Converfation  is  too  fublime  for 
Mortality.  As  our  Souls  are  incarnate ,  fo 
muft  our  Thoughts  too,  as  not  being  difcern- 
able  in  this  thick  Region,  till  we  cloath  them 
with  words,  or  with  fome  other  fenfible  fign. 
We  have  not  at  prefent  (whatever  we  may  have 
hereafter)  any  other  way  of  communicating 
our  Thoughts ;  and  fince  it  tends  fo  much  to 
the  pleafure  and  real  advantage  of  Life  to  have 
them  communicated,,  we  have  reafon  to  thank 
Nature  for  giving  us  the  Power  of  Speech,  that 
is  of  ArticuUting  Sopnds,  which  of  all  fenfible 
Signs  is  the  readieft  and  moft  expedite  Method 
01  expreffing  to  others  what  we  would  have 
them  know  of  our  Minds.  But  then  if  we 
Would  ha,ve  them  know,  it  indeed,  and  not 
amufe  inftead  of  informing, .  we  jfhould  take 
care  (at  leaft  while  we  are  m  the  fearch  or  dif- 
CO vefy  of  Truth,  if  not  in  common  Converfa- 
tion) to  fpeak  fo  as  to  be  rightly  underftood, 
and  accordingly  to  pin  the  fame  word  always 
with  the  fame  Idea,  that  fo  if  poffi|]|le,  there 
may  be  as  little  queftiop  about /the  Senfe  which 
we  think,  as  there  is  aboufthe  Wbr^S-^^]^^ 
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we  prpnoiiiifce  ov^nitl  And  if  oncp  the  ienfe 
of  what  we  fav  hjb  ctekrj  it  wiirbe.eafy  to  an 
attentive' Mna  to  difcern  if  it  be  true. 

i  I .  This  gives '  itie  titcafion  to  fay  fomething 
oidifiin&iony  y^hich  is  the  expedient  thlt  others 
have  to<leji'r  our  hieahing,  as  the  determinate 
ufe  ofWords  was  obfervM  to  be  our  awn.  For 
if  we  will  not  prevent  Ambiguity  by  the  ftrift- 
nefs  of' bur  expreffion,  the  only  remedy  that 
others  have,  is  to  remove  it  by  diJlinSfion.  All 
diftinftion  fuppofes  ambiguity,  arid  if  there 
were  no  anpibiguity,  there  would  be  no  oc- 
cafion  for  diftinftion.  But  as  Men  generally 
fpeak  an4  write,  there  is  but  too  much  necem* 
ty  for  it.  ^  For  as  there  are  a  great  liiany  feem- 
ingly  plaih  Queftions,  which  a  Man  cannot 
anfwer  to  till- their  meaning  be  diftinguifli^, 
fo  there  are  a  great  many  Propofitions  which 
tho'  feeminglv  determinate  enough,  have  yet 
more  Senfcs  tnan  one;  and  are  true  or  falfe,  ac- 
cording as  the  Senfe  is  wherein  they  are  taken, 
and  it  muft  be  diftinftion  that  muft  point  out 
what  that  Senfe  is,  and  till  that  be  done  there 
is  no  affirming  or  denying  them ;  which  (hews 
diflin£li6n  to  be  a  confiderable  part  of  Logick, 
and  to  be  of  great  ulc  and  neceffity  in  all  ar- 
gument, or  difputation.  Asfor  inftance,  fup- 
pofe  any  one  fhould  advance  this  jPofition,  that 
Mqrd  good  is  tpilling  nAturd  good^  this  looks  like 
a  plain  affertion,  and  would  perhaps  pafs  for 
fuch  among  moft  People,  to  whom  it  fhould  be 
propofed.     But  if  we  attend  to  it,  we  fhall  find 

M  5  that 
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that  it  is  of  too  loofe  and  indetermiAM  a  Seafe^ 
as  it  ftands^  to  be  either  determinately  true 
or  falfe^  and  that  to  judge  rightly  of  it^  we  muft 
diftinguiih  both  the  parts  of  it,  viz.  Natural 
Good,  and  Moral  Good. 

Na^turd  Good  is  either  Formal,  or  Effe^Hve ; 
Hther  Happinefs,  or  the  means  of  Happinefs. 
.Now  I  think  Moral  Good  is  not  willing  Nata* 
ral  Good  formal,  but  efFefbive,  that  is,  not  Ijap* 
pinefs,  but  that  which  naturally  cau4s  it« 

Then  again  as  to  MorM  Good^  that  i^  to  foe  un* 
i^ood,  either  materially^  for  the  Thing  or  Adi- 
on  iaid  to  be  niorally  Good,  as  ^is  t^  proper 
jub)e8:  for  a  Law,  and  Bt  to  be  commanded  : 
Or  ibrmall y;,as  it  is  a  certain  habit  in  the  Agent, 
difpoiing  him  to  fuch  an  a£l:ion,  aod  (b  deno- 
roiiMttiiig  him  good  or  yertuous.  The^Drmer 
you  may  call  ^  you  pieafe  Moral  Good  obje* 
^ve,  and  the  latter  Moral  Good  fubjei^e. 

Now  if  we  fpeak  of  Moral  Good  in  the  firft 
S^enfe,  then  Moral  Good  is  not  ufiiUff^  Natural 
Good^  but  is  rather  that  adion  whidi  natural- 
ly caufes  njatural  Good  or  Happinefs, 

But  if  we  fpeak  of  moral  Good  in  the  fccond 
Senfe,  as  it  denotes  a  moral  Habit  in^  the  Agent, 
then  indeed  and  then  only,  moral.  Good  is  wil* 
ling  natural  Good,  that  being  the  thing  that 
tnsik^s  p.  Man  good  or  vertuous,  or  wherein  his 
vertiie  formally  confifts,  to  Will  the  doing  of 
fuch  Aftipnsas  have  a  neceffary  connexion  with 
Iu5  HapjMn^fs,  or  a  natural  tendency  to  pro^ 
0r^  it,  which  |§  willing  natural  Good  in  the 
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iecQOd  Senfe  of  natural  Good^  as  it  fignifies 
the  good  of  the  means^  and  not  oH  the  end. 
FoF  whoever  was  thought  vertuous  for  de- 
iiring  to  be  Happy.  So  that  in  fhort,  the  right 
State  of  the  Propofition  is  this^  that  moral 
Good  fobjeCbive,  is  willing  natural  Good  efle- 
Aivew  And  thus  diftinguilhing  (and  not  o- 
therwife)  it  Is  veiy  clear,  aijd  very  true,  that 
mora}- Good  is  willing  natural  Good. 

I  a.  But  to  return  once  more  to  dearnefs  of' 
Thought,  or  Perception,  into  this  I  think  muft 
be  rewlvM  that  Crittrifm  of  Truth^  fo  much 
taikM  of  both  by  the  old  and  new  Philofophers ; 
which  we  may  diftinguiih  two  ways,  as  Under* 
ftanditag  by  it,  either  the  Power  or  Faculty  by 
which,  or  the  Rule  or  Meafure  According  to 
which  Truth  is  difcernM.  The  former  we  may 
call  Criteriam  fer  quod,  and  the  latter  Criierium 
feeunium  quod.  The  Criterium  by  vi^hich  is  no 
other  than  our  Reafon  or  Uaderftanding,  which 
is  the  only  Faculty  which  we  have  in  us  both 
for -the  perceiving  Truth  j  and  the  difcerning 
what  is  True  or  Falfc,  our  Senfes  being  no  fur- 
ther concerned,  than  only  to  ferve  for  the  de- 
riving Certain  ImprcfHons  of  other  Bodies  upon 
our  Bodies,  and  thereby  for  the  awakening  cer- 
tain Ideas  in  our  Minds,  which  it  may  be  we 
ihoukl  not  have  had  without  thofe  Imprcflions. 
'Th&Qxitexixxmj  according  to  whichy  is  that  very 
clear  and  diftin^  Perception  which  we  have 
been  difcourfing  of.  But  when  we  lay  that 
clear  and  diftinft  Thought  is  the  Criterium  of 

M  4  Truth, 
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Truthy  our  meaning  is,  that  it  is  the  rule  or 
meafure  whereby  Truth  is  to  be  knowpand 
judged  of;  not  in  this  Senfe  that  whateveir/is 
true,  wp  do  clearly  pprceive,  aod  confequent- 
iy  that  whateyef  we^^do  npfiijleariy  perceiY^, 
we  may  therefore  conclude;  not ^.t:o  be  True 
(for  as  we  have  elfewheye,  Jlipwii  at  large, 
human  Reafon  is  not  in  tljis  ex|:ent  th^/M^- 
fure  of  Truth,  there; being  a  great  majiy-^a- 
tural,  as  well  as  Divine  Truth$tb9,ttr»nic^nd 
the  reach  of  our  Comprehe/ifion) ,  t>ue  la  this 
Senf^,  .that  we  may  fafely  copcli^le  ;all;  thftt  to 
be  true,  whereof  we  have  %  <;iear ;  ^nd  diftin^i: 
^perception.  Thfit  is,  in  Ihortj^  tljo^  aU  that  is 
True  is  not  clearly  perceivM  by  us,  yet  aU  (hat 
is  clearly  perceivM  by  us  is  n^peifeirily  true.- 

n.^^Tis  fupppf^d  herej"  and'  \  think  very 
realon^bjy,  that  therje  niuft  bi?  ibjne  Meafure, 
pj^  Criterium  qi  Truth.  And  indeed  the  fe- 
ver;^! excellent  J^\YS,  and  jM^ethods  which,  ra- 
tiopaland  conti^mpiative  Men  have  left  u§^  for 
oiir  diredion  in  the  fearch  of  Truth,  -would 
lofe  piuich  of  their  ufefulnefs  ^pd  fatisfkfltion, 
if  we* have  np  Mark  whereby  to  difcern  when 
w^  Jb,a ve  found  it*  Byt  now  that  humane  Rea-? 
f9jj  cannot  be  the  me^fyre  pf  Tgiiith  in  tjie  fifft 
Senfe,  is  plain  from  .the'  infinitejjefs  of  Tryth, 
and  the  limitation  of  our  intelleftual  Capaci^f 
ties.  And  yet  that  it  muft  be  fi>  in  the  fecqnd 
Senfe,  will  upon. a  little  confideration  of  the 
Matter  appear  nece;{fa,ry  to  begranted.  For  firft, 
'syhatever  we  clearly^  perceive, , we  perceive  it 

\       '     '         '      '  as 
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as  it  is^  focif  ewe  perceive  it  otheipsi^ilc  than  it 
is,  thco  wddo  hotickarly  perceive  it;  But  ff 
we  peipcbi^je  it  as  it  is,  then  'tis  plain  thit  it  is 
as  wB(peirceitfeit;;  aMi':if  it  is  as  weperceive 
it,  tfaeiitlfeB  nothing  further  \i^a?d^^  nrnke 
it  tnicy j  aiii  confeqtDeiJpliy  :w^hateVeb  ^^  ei^tiy 
percdvi&is  itrue.  And  iiMlked  it  ieeifts  abdntradi^ 
£tion  that  itfhould  beiotherwiil^  as  refolving 
into  this,  Tliat  our  Perception  ^f  a  Thing,  is  at 
once  clear  and  not  cleaf* 

14.  Btit  befid^,  what  we  dearljr'^pepceive 
we  may  and  muft  aflent  to,  and' juli^d  to^  b6 
true,  as  having  no  Fowcr  to  doubt^of  it,  of  f6 
much  as  to  fufpend  oarafTent  And-Wlien  wc 
doaflent  to^it,  itcahnot  be  denifed  but  that 
we  ufeour  judging  faculty  rightly,  iitid  as  we 
ought.  iAnd  indeed  we.  never  ule  it  rightly, 
but  then  ^However  we  miay  accidetftatty  happted 
to  h^imiAM Right.  Biittnen  if  wh^t^we  clear-* 
ly  perceive  may  not  :be  true,  then  we  rfiay 
err  in  the  nght  u&  of  our  JudgmeM,'  which  is 
mani&ft^  ^amnrd«  Nay  we  ii^ufi^  4tr,  'and  are 
under  a  nec^ty  of  bein^  dcceiy?dv  and  tfiat 
while  >^e  ma^e  a  duie  and  proper  iife^of  our  fa^ 
culties,  which  is  yet- more  abiurd.  B&fides,whe«* 
therthis  will  not  iptitle  the  Author  of  ourNa^ 
tures  to  oax  errors,  as  fuppofing  him  to  have  gi^ 
ven  us  foch.  iaUaciou$>  faculties  ab  kad  us  into 
error,  even  in  the  ri^t-  ufe  of  them,  and  io 
withont.any  poffibility  of  avoiding  it.  For  this 
moft  chat  can  be  done  by  usy  for  the  prevent^ 
ing  oar  filing  into  error,  is  to  hold  our  Judg- 
ment 
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ments  in  fuch  a  fufpenfe^  as  not  to  give  our 
aflent)  but  when  we  cannot  fuipend  it  amy  lon- 
ger^  that  is,  to  what  i^e  ^dearly  and  diftindly 
perceive.  But  if  we  nkajr.  ftiH  6e  fflEftaken,e<* 
iren  the%  there  will  be  np  poflibility  o£  avoid* 
ingit.  Andit  isnotfupp(!^ble  that  the  wife 
and  good  Avtbpr  of  ^ur  Beings,  ihbuld  give 
vs  fuch  Faculties  as  will  necdiarily  deceive  us, 
and  decoy  |is  into  error%  and  tliat  whether  we 
life  them  right  or  wrong*    - 

1 5.  W|B>  may  th»  conclude,  that  whate- 
ver we  clb^rlviand  diAini^ly  {)ercctve  is  true, 
and  that  as  Ipng  as  y«e  have  light  before  iis, 
andairentto  nothing  but  what  we  have  a  ckar 
view  and  ferception  of,  ^tis .  impoffibk  we 
0K)uld  e^rr,  or  judge  atBiis4  And  confeqpicntiy 
that  we  may  then  judge  feturdy,  and  fa&ly  ac« 
qukA:eaiid  re|K)feour-ii^lv^in  fiich  |u(%nients, 
as  true  ^nd  c^mup^  and^as  it  were  idie  unde** 
ceiyii^  aj»fwer$  of  Truth  at  feif,  leveh  that  in- 
ferior Tryth,  whofe  Si^ad  and  Orack  is  oivith* 
in  cur  Breaft,  whoiie  Ixii|ru&ions  ar^  ^uthfiii 
and  unerripg,  and  who  j^dooi  iaiJs  to  aafwer 
|]$  by  them  ^^  wecoafuk  Jaeradghir:  And  in* 
f!eed  after  ail,,  'we  haveoaoQther  nsaJba  to  think 
fitny  Propoficion  true  in  any  of  the  Sciences, 
i>ut  only  bec^uie  we  clearly  p^-cecvje  ^that  it 
isib^  and  it  lbi»e$  out  lipon  our  Minds  >with 
an  unqu^ftionable  and  iirrefifluble  Iagfae„  and 
sf  that  Reafon  be  not  a  good  one,  then  we  are 
pot  furer  of  our  knowing  any  Thing,  hot  muft 
quit  all  pretences  to  Science,  andiiifter  the 

EfFyts 
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Effiirts  of  Contemplation  (ink  down  into  a 
fcefticd  uncertainty.  But  if  this  SuppofitioH 
be  too  abfurd  to  be  granted  (as  all  ^hilofc^hy 
and  Religion  too  isconcernM  to  maintain)  then 
we  muit  fey,  that  whatever  we  clearly  per- 
ceive is  undoubtedly  fb  as  we  perceive  it.  £vi« 
dence  then  is  the  Mark  and  diftinguilhif^  Cha^ 
ranker  of  Truths  fhe  dwells  in  Light,  and  w« 
mav  laK)w  her  Dwi»Uy  among  a  thoufand 
probable  Appearances,  by  the  Glory  th^t  fur* 
rounds  her. 

i6.  From  this  jOo^ine  me  mav  gather  two 
very  important  Inferencei^  witn  reiped  to 
Divine  Revelation,  and  that  Entertainment 
which  is  due  to  things  dbove  Reafbn,  i^tiA 
things  contrary  to  Reafon.  For  hence  it  will 
follow,  firft,  that  we  ought  not  to  rejeft  any- 
thing as  incredible  meerly  for  its  being  above 
our  Reafon,  fkice  tho'  whatever  we  clearly 
perceive  is  true,  yet  whatever  is  true  we  do 
not  clearly  perceive,  and  conlequcntly  cannot 
juftly  conclude  from  our  not  having  a  clear 
Compreheniioii  of  a  thing  that  theref<M'e  it 
is  not  true.  Secondly,  That  we  may. and 
ought  to  reje£t  whatever  is  plainly  contrary  to 
pur  Reafon,  tho*  the  Authority  it  pretends  to 
be  never  fo  great  Since  tho^  we  do  not  per-? 
ceive  all  that  is  true,  and  fo  cannot  rightly  ar-^ 
gue  from  our  inability  to  perceive  a  thing  to 
pie  faifhood  of  it,  yet  "'tis  moft  certain  that  all 
is  true  which  we  do  clearly  perceive,  and  fo  if 
W9  cl^arl^  |)er55iv^  tl»t  fuch  a  thing  cannot  bcj 

(wliicl^. 
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(which  is  thlt  we  mean  by  contrary  to  Reafon) 
we  may  fafely  conclude  that  it  cannot  be.  And 
as  ^tis  impoliible  that  God  fhould  reveal  any 
ftch  thing  to*  us,'  as  the  Objeft-  of  our  Faith, 
lb  if  any  luch  thing  fhould  be  prppofed  to  us  as 
f  evealM  by  Gckl,  we  ought  rather  to  rejeft  the 
-Hevektion^  than  to  admit  the  thing,  it  being 
"mbi^e  poffible  that  the  Revelation  Ihould  be 
feilfe,  thatis,  that  luch  a  thihjg  flibuld  not  be 
reveaFd  by  God,  than  that  what  we  evidently 
perceive  by  thofe  Faculties  which  he  has  given 
^vs^  Its  faMe  ahd  impolfible,  fihbuld  be-  true. 
Which  equally  concludes  againft  the  Socinian 
6a  the  one  hand,  and  agaicilt  the  Pafifi  on  the 
blhcn'  .;  ;    ^ 

Sect.  VIT. 

i  »  »  •      •  •  • 

'Vf  ahjlracf'  and  concrete  Thought ^  with  fome  Re-- 
marks upon  the  ufefulnefs  of  Abfir action  for  the 
greater  clearnefs  and  extent  of  Thought. 

I.  \  Bftraftion  being  an  Aflfeftion  belong- 
XjL  ^^S  ^P  Thought,  ^tis  fit  it  fhouH  have 
a  place  among  the  Divisions  of  it.  And  fince 
it  has  fuch  an  advantageous  fubferviency  to  its 
clear nefs  (as  in- the  fequel  will  be  fliewn)  it  may 
be  very  proper  to  annex  the  confideration  of  it 
t6  the  foregoing.  - Wfe  have  occafionally  touchM 
upon  this  already,  and  thfereforie  fliaH  be  the 
fBbi'ter  in  our  ftsy  upon  it,  intendihg  only  a 
few  Reflections  of  more  important  and  lefs  ob- 
vious 
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vious  confideration,  and  for  the  reft  referring 
thole  who  would  be  more  particularly  infprm'd 
to  the  common  Syftems,  for  their  fuller  Satif- 
fa£lion. 

2.  That  Jbftra6Hon  is  not  the  denying  one 
tiling  of  another,  or  the  mental  feparating  one 
thing  from  another,  any  otherwife  than  by  the 
coniidering  or  thinking  upon  one  thing  with- 
out confidering  or  thinking  upon  anotner ;  I 
need  not  advife  thofe  who  are  acquainted  with 
the  Scholaftick  ufe  of  this  word.  But  then  for 
the  exafter  underftanding  of  this,  it  may  be 
convenient  further  to  note,  that  this  feparate 
coafideration  wherein  the  Nature  of  Abftra- 
Qxon  is  made  to  confift^  is  to  be  underftood, 
not  of  different  Beings,  but  of  the  parts  of  the 
fame  Being,  that  is,  AbftraOtion  is  not  the  con- 
fidering one  intire  and  complete  Being  with- 
out another  (for  they  h€n\^  numeric aUy^  at  leaft 
diilinO:,  cannot  be  confiderM  otherwife,  fince 
one  Idea  will  not  include  them)  but  the  confi- 
dering one  fart  of  fuch  a  Being  without  an- 
other. 

J.  But  further,  Abftraclion  is  not  of  fuch 
parts  neither  as  are  reallj  and  phjficallj  diftin£t, 
fuch  as  we  commonly  call  Integral  Parts  (for  I 
fuppofe  I  fliould  not  properly  be  faid  to  ab- 
ftrad  in  confidering  one  part  of  a  Human  Bo- 
dy, or  one  part  of  a  Number  without  confider- 
ing another,  fince  thefe,  i;ho'  phyfical  parts, 
^^^  X^^9g^^^^  whole^,  and  fo  ,t|ie  feparate  con- 
a^if^jj^a  of  tijt^qik  would  be  no  proper  Abftra- 

'  \  '    '    '    *       '  ftion) 
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ftion)  but  of  parts  that  arc  fnteUhibly  diftinft, 
and  have  a  real  famcnefs  in  the  Nature  of  the 
thing.  When  one  of  thefe  really  fame,  but  in- 
telligibly diftinft  parts  is  conuderM  without 
the  other,  or  without  that  real  whole  whofe 
intelligible  part  it  is,  then  is  my  Thought  ab* 
fir  act ;  but  when  there  is  no  fucn  feparate  con- 
fideration,  but  all,  is  included  together  in  one 
Idea,  and  confider'd  as  really  it  is,  then  is. my 
Thought  concrete.  So  that  m  fhort,  Abftra£li- 
on,  as  'tis  a  logical  AfTeftion  of  Thought,  is 
the  confidering  one  thing  without  another,  not 
sbjhlufeljj  but  in  things  that  are  not  really  one 
.  %yithout  the  other,  nor  yet  really  deniable  one 
of  the  other.  For  Abftraftion  is,  as  it  were, 
the  drawing  of  a  thing  away  from  it  lelf.  But 
where  things  are  really  feparate  or  diftind, 
the  confidering  them  apart  is  not  Jbftral^iony 
but  only  a  Qjere  divided  Confideration ;  nor 
would  the  joining  them  in  one  be  Concretion^ 
but  Confufion. 

4.  Abftradion  then  is  the  feparate  confide- 
ration of  things  intelligibly  diftin£l>  really  in- 
diftinft.  And  of  this  there  are,  as  I  conceive, 
two  forts,  one  in  the  way  of  Modality^  and  an- 
other in  the  way  of  Habit ude^  according  to  the 
different  Intelligibility  that  one  and  the  fame 
thing  has,  either  as  'tis  confiderM  according  to 
the  different  manners  of  Being  which  rt  nas 
in  it  felf,  or  according  to  the  different  Re- 
fptGts  which  it  carries  to  other  things.  In- the 
vrzy  of  Modalitjy  zs  when  a  Subftance  fe  confi* 
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derM  without  its  Mode^  or  fbmetimes  accord* 
ing  to  one  Mode  only^  and  fonbetimes  accord^ 
ing  to  another.  In  the  way  of  HaHtude^  as 
when  a  thing  is  conftderM  not  throughput  as  it 
is  in  it  felf,  but  only  fo  far  as  it  agrees^  or  ac- 
cording to  what  it  has  in  common  with  other 
things.  As  to  give  an  inflance  of  each,  which 
willferve  to  iUuftrate  the  Doftripe  of  Abftra-^ 
£tion  in  general ,  as  well  as  thefe  particular 
kinds  of  it.  A  Mathematician  confiders  Bodv 
fometimes  according  to  the  Dimenfion  of  length 
only  without  attending  to  any  breadth,  and 
then  he  calls  it  a  Line ;  fbmetimes  according  to 
length  and  breadth  without  attending  to  Pro^ 
fundity,  and  then  he  calls  it  a  Surf  ace ;  and 
fometimes  again  according  to  all  three  Dimen- 
lions,  and  then  he  calls  it  a  Sdid.  This  is  Ab- 
flra^lion  in  the  way  of  Modality  or  Manner^ 
Again,  the  fame  Mathematician  having  before 
him  a  Figure  terminated  with  three  right  Lines, 
confiders  it  fbmetimes  throughout,  accordinj 
to  the  full  fpecifick  extent  of  it,  as  'tis  diflinr 
from  all  other  Figures,  and  then  he  calls  it  a 
Triangle.  But  fometimes  again  he  confiders  it 
no  further  than  according  to  what  it  has  in  com« 
moa  with  the  refl,  and  then  he  calls  it  a  Fi-* 
gure.  This  is  Abftraftion  in  the  way  of  Habi* 
tude.  And  it  may  here  defer ve  to  be  remarked, 
that  this  Abf]:rai&ioa :  is  the  ground  of  thofe 
common  and  more  extenfi ve^  Conceptions  which 
we  oJl  (jcemrds .  <x  liMiverfdt.  '■  Concerning 

which  I  ikould  ha\i&  hiare  a  pcoper  occafion  to 

fpeak, 
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ipeak,  were  J.  not  too  much  prevented  by  our 
common  Logick,  which  my  defignr  is  not  to  re- 
peat, buttofupply. 

5.  The  Foundation  o£Abftra£lion  (as  I  noted 
before)  is  the  various  Intelligibility  of  the 
lame  thing,  according  to  the  feveraL  Faces  or 
Appearances  of  it  to  the  View  of  the  Mind 
that  contemplates  it.  This  lays  a  ground  for 
Abftraftioni  alid  you  may  call  it,  if  you  pleafe, 
for  that  reafony  the  JhftrAhihility  of  a  thing, 
as  being  that  Which  makes  it  capable  of  being 
abftradly  confider'd.  But  the  occafion  of  Ab- 
ftraftionis  the  Infirmity  of  our  Minds,  which 
not  being  able,  by  reafonof  the  narrownefs  of 
tlieir  capacity,  to  comprehend  things  tliat  have 
this  various^  Intelligibility^  or  intellmUe  Campo- 
fitiony  as  I  might  nave  call'd  it,  in  one  intire 
View,  is  forced  to  confider  them  inadequately 
or  partially^  fometimes  in  one  intelligible 
part,  and  fometimes  in  another,  till  at  length 
it  comes  to  have  as  :clcar  a  Perception  of 
the  whole ,  as  this  met^hyficd  AmPomy  can 
give.  '  ^    .  .  :  ■•  .  .'.:.:>'> 

6.  For  it  is  here  further  to  be  obfervM,  that 
this  abftra&jand  feparate  way  of  Coiifideration, 
or,  as  I  may  fay,  Diffe^itm  of  things^  tlio'  it  be 
occafion'd  by  tai  Infirmity  of  the^  Underftand- 
iilg  (for  which  xeafon  a(  perfdQ:  intelligeiice  can 
have  no  need.of  it)  isf  yet  a  great  hdp  ta  it  in. 
Contemplatipn,  as  Irving  to  makelits  View  of 
things  more  clear  and  diitind.  As  ^^e£bacles, 
tho'  in  him  that  pfes  them  they  argtie  weak-* 
.     .V  '  acis 
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nefs  of  Sight,  yet  when  ufed  they  do  very  much 
aiBft  the  Ad  of  Vifion. 

7*  For  befidesthat  our  Underftandings  (as 
;reat  an  Opinion  as  we  may  have  of  them)  are 
leftfuited  to  the  Contemplation  of  little  Ob- 
jeds,  and  we  can  be  more  curious  and  exaQ:  in 
the  furvey  of  a  little  at  a  time,  than  of  a  great 
deal ;  efpecially  in  things  of  a  very  compound* 
ed  Nature,  and  that  have  a  great  Latitude  of 
Intelligibility,  as  a  Man  can  more  eafily  count 
and  multiply  great  Numbers  by  their  parts 
than  by  their  wholes;  I  fay,  beiides  this  ad- 
vantage of  Abftradion  in  ieflening  and  con- 
trading  the  Objeft,  and  fo  making  it  more  pro- 
portionate to  our  Capacities,  ^tis  further  to  be 
confider'd  that  by  that  feparate  confideration  of 
one  intelligible  part  from  another,  which  wq 
call  Abftradlion,  feveral  diftindions  of  things 
do  arife  whiah  are  very  neceflary  to  the  im- 
provement of  Knowledge ;  for  we  are  led  to 
look  upon  thoft  things  as  (wtelligibly  at  leaft)  di- 
ftinft  from  one  another,  whicn  we  can  confi- 
der  one  without  the  other.  And  thofe  diftin- 
ftionsYerve  us  not  only  for  the  clearer  Explana- 
tion of  the  thing  it  felf,  whofe  diftinftions  they 
^re ,  but  alfo  as  Principles  whereon  to  ered: 
other  Concluiions  of  great  importance  to  be 
known,  and  otherwife  perhaps  indifcoverable. 
As.  may  be  gathered  from  the  inftance  of  Re- 
fieliion  and  RefraSiion^  the  clear  Reafon  and 
Dodrine  of  which  is  founded  upon  the  ab- 
ftraO:  and  diftinft  confideration  of  Motion  in 
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general  from  the  particular  determimttufn  of  it^ 
and  was  never  rightly  uoderftood  in  the  World, 
tUI  that  diftin£):ion  was  made. 

8.  Bcfides,  as  Abftradion  ferves  to  the 
greater  clearnefs  and  diftiQ£):ners  of  Thought, 
10  alfo  the  greater  inl^rpement  of  it,  as  rendring 
our  Ideas  more  general  and  extenfive.  Which 
is  a  great  help  to  us  in  thinking ;  for  things  as 
they  are  being  all  lingular,  aha  (ingul9.r$  being 
in  a  manner  infinite,  we  ihould  find,  our  narrow 
Faculties  fl:rangely  incumbered,  nay  even  op- 
prefs'd  in  the  contideration  of  them,  if  we  did 
not  abbreviate  and  contract  them  by  ranging 
them  into  certain  general  Orders  or  Sorts ;  that 
is,  if  we  had  not  certain  abftraf):  Ideas,  in 
which  a  great  many  of  tijiem  agree,  and  fo 
may  be  faid  to  be  contained  under  them.  As 
jFor  inftance,  when  we  confider  an  eq|uilateral 
Triangle,  only  as  a  Triangle,  or  a  Triangle  as 
a  Figure,  &c.  la  all  which  kind  of  Abftraciions 
this  is  to  be  obferv'd,  that  tho^  the  inferiour 
degree  contains  the  fuperior  in  it,  with  feme 
further  determiridtion  pf  its  own,  yet  the  fu- 
perior contains  the  inferior  under  it ;  fo  that 
tho'  the  inferior  contains  aftually  more,  yet 
the  fuperior,  as  being  lefs  determined,  repre-^ 
fents  more,  and  fo  contributes  to  the  greater  in- 
largement  and  extenfivenefs  of  Thought ;  the 
further  confideration  of  whidx  Matter  Heave 
to  the  Logicians, 

SECT, 
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Sect.  VIII. 

Of  fure  and  impure  Thought j  with  feme  Account 
df  the  difference  between  fure  Intellect  and  Ima^ 
ginattion^. 

*       > 

I. '  I  ^His  diftindion  of  Thought  into  pure 
,  j[^  and  impure,  is  not  hereof  a  Mord^  as 
by  the  foi^hd  it  may  feem,  but  of  a  Metaphyficd 
importance.  And  according  to  this  confidera- 
tioh  of  it,  the  Schools  have'  applied  it  to  the 
Willy  and  fome  of  the  modern  Thilofophers  to 
tho  Vnderpndin^.  That  Aft  of  the  Will  in  the 
fenfe  df  the  School,  is  faid  to  be  pure  which  is 
perfeftly  voluntary,  without  any  mixture  of 
hilling,  when  a  Man  only  Wills,  as  in  the  love 
of  that  which  is  fimply  good,  fuppofe  Health. 
And  that  may  be  faid  to  be  impure  or  mixt, 
which  is  partly  voluntary,  and  partly  involun- 
tary; voluntary  abfolutely  or  upon  the  whole, 
but  fecundum  quidy  or  in  a  certain  refpefit  in- 
voluntary, or  againft  the  inclination  of  the 
Will.  When  a  M^Lti  willJi  and  nills  the  fame  at 
once,  tho^  in  different  refpeCts,  willing  it  from 
without  or  upon  an  extrinfick  confideration, 
and  niUing  it  from  within  or  from  the  intrin- 
Cck  nature  of  the  thing,  as  in  the  chufing  of 
a  leffer  Evil  for  the  avoiding  of  a  greater,  Ihp- 
pofe  Phjfick  for  the  avoiding  of  Sicknefs.  This 
may  be  faid  to  be  pure  and  impure  Thought, 
with  refpeft  to  the  Pf^Hl. 

N  2  2.  But 
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2.  But  I  fliall  here  confider  it  chiefly  with 
refpeft  to  the  VnderfiMding.  And  in  tnis  re- 
gard, I  call- that  a  pure  Thought  or  Perception 
whole  Objefl  is  immaterial  or  fpiritual;  and 
that  an  impure  Thought,  whofe  Objeft  is  ma- 
terial or  corporeal*  This,  as  underftood  of  the 
ultimate  Objeft  of  Thought,  viz.  the  things 
thought  upon,  i§  fufficipntly  plain  without  any 
further  Explanatiqij,  the  aiftindion  of  things 
into  material  and  immaterial  being  both  clear 
and  confefsM.  All  the  diAculty  will  b^  Y\ovf 
to  accommodate  this  tp  the  immediate  Objefi  of 
Thought,  that  is,  to  Ideasy^thty  being  all  im- 
,material.  Now  here  'tis  to  be  confiderM  (what 
has  been  formerly  noted)  that  we  may  diftin- 
guilh  of  a  twofold  Being  in  Ideas,  the  Real  Be- 
ing, and  the  Ideal  Being,  or  that  we  may  di- 
ftinguifli  them  either  as  eflentially,  or  as  repre- 
fentatively  confiderM.  The  reafon  of  which 
diftin(5lion  is  becaufe  there  is  fomething  in  God, 
and  confequently  of  the  divine  Nature  (be- 
caufe every  thing  that  is  in  God,  is  really  nq 
other  than  He  himfelf)  that  does  not  repre- 
sent God,  but  fomething  that  is  not  God,  and 
that  indeed  is  out  of  him.  By  which  means 
it  comes  to  pafs  that  what  it  reprefents  is  dif- 
ferent from  what  it  really  is,  and  confecjuent- 
ly  that  the  fame  Idea  as  effentially  differs  from 
it  felf  as  refrefentatively  confider'd. 

3.  Now  as  Ideas,  though  they  are  all  Divine 
^entialfyy  and  as  to  the  reality  of  the  thing,  a^ 
peing  of  the  Eifence  of  God,  yet  they  are  not 
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all  fo  rePrefentativelj  confider'd,  as  not  repre- 
fenting  nim  but  Creatures.  And  accordingly 
they  are  Ideas  of  Creatures,  and  not  Ideas  of 
God ;  and  God  fees  Creatures,  not  himfelf  in 
them*  So  in  like  manner,  and  for  the  fame 
reafon,  tho'  all  Ideas  zrtfpiritual  ^nd  immate- 
rial, really  and  elfentially,  yet  they  are  not  all  fo 
reprefentatively,  as  not  all  of  them  rcprefentihg 
Spirit,  but  fome  of  them  Extenfion  or  Matter. 
Some  Ideas  indeed  are  fpiritual  and  immaterial^ 
not  only  according  to  their  real  Being  (for  fo 
they  are  all)  but  alfb  according  to  their  ideal 
or  reprefentative  Being.  But  others  are  fo 
only  according  to  their  real  Being,  being  inr 
deed  eflentially  fpiritual,  becaufe  they  are  of 
the  Effence  or  God,  who  is  a  Spirit,  and  the 
Father  of  Spirits ;  but  not  reprefentihg  Spirit, 
but  Matter,  and  fo  are  fpiritual  in  the  lame 
fenfe  only  as  the  Idea  of  a  Creature  is  Divine^ 
that  is,  efTentially  only,  not  reprefentatively. 
Notwithftanding  then  the  real  fpirituality  of 
our  Ideas  as  to  their  abfolute  Effence,  they  may 
however  relatively  be  confiderM ;  and  as  to 
their  reprefentative  Being,  be  faid  to  be  fome 
material,  and  fome  immaterial,  according  to 
the  different  Nature  or  Quality  of  that  tiling 
(Body  or  Spirit)  which  they  reprefent.  That 
Idea  thea  which  reprefents  a  fpiritual  Being  to 
our  Minds,  is  with  us  a  fpiritual  Idea,  and  fo 
that  Idea  which  reprefents  any  thing  material, 
how  fpiritual  foever  it  may  otherwife  be  ajK  to 
ihc  reality  of  its  abfolute  Effence,  is  yet  in  our 
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'  prefent  account  a  material  Idea,  becaufe  we 
are  now  confidering  Ideas,  (when  they  are  faid 
to  be  the  Objefts  of  Thought)  not  according 
to  what  they  are  in  the  reality  of  their  abfb- 
lute  Natures^  wherein  they  agree,  but  accord- 
ing to  what  they  are  in  their  RefrefentMionSy 
wherein  they  differ. 

4.  Now  then  when  the  Idea  that  is  the  im- 
mediate objeft  of  my  Thought,  is  in  this  fenfe 
fpiritual,  as  reprefenting  a  fpiritual  Being  to 
me,  then  my  Thought  may  be  faid  tohtfurey 
not  only  becaufe  Spirit  is  a  purer  Entity  than 
Body,  ^ut  becaufe  the  Objed  of  my  Thought 
is  tnen  intirely  fpiritual,  reprefentatively  as 
well  as  eflentially,  without  any  the  leaft  mix-^ 
ture  or  alloy  oi  Corporeity.  And  fo  again, 
when  the  Idea  that  is  the  Objeft  of  my  Thought 
is  thus  material,  as  reprefenting  Matter  or 
any  material  Affeftion  to  mej  then  my  Thought 
may  be  faid  to  be  impure  ^  not  only  becaufe 
Body  is  lefs  pure  than  Spirit,  or  a  very  grofs 
Being  in  comparifon  of  it,  but  alfo  becaufe  then 
the  ideal  Objeft  of  my  Thought  has  a  fort  of 
mixture  in  it,  as  being  effentially  indeed  fpiri- 
tual, but  reprefentatively  material.  So  then 
the  metaphyfical  Purity  or  Impurity  of  Thought 
IS  the  Immateriality  or  Materiality  of  its  Objeft. 

5.  This  way  of  confidering  Thought,  as  to 
the  reprefentative  Materiality  or  Immateriality 
of  thofe  Ideas  which  are  the  immediate  Objefts . 
of  it,  will  lead,  us  to  the  confideration  of  Intel- 
led  and  Imagination  (things  very  mucL  1  wiili 
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I  could  fay  as  dijtwifly  talkt  of)  and  help  to 
lay  us  a  Ground  whereon  to  ereO;  a  very  clear 
and  intelligible  diftinftion  between  them.  That 
thele  things  are  really  diftinft  is  abundantly 
clear  from  that  famous  Re- 
mark of  ^  Des  Cartes  upon  the  *  See  his  fixth 
different  Conception  of  a  Pen-  Meditation* 
tdgone  and  a  ChilUgone\  the 
main  thin^  will  be  to  ftate  the  true  reafon  and 
manner  ot  their  difference.  They  have  been 
iookt  upon  as  diftinft  Faculties  of  the  Soul,  but 
I  fee  no  necef&ty  of  conceiving  them  any  other- 
wife  tlian  as  different  Operations  of  the  lame 
Faculty,  or  the  fame  Faculty  operating  divers 
ways.  Not  to  multiply  Things  or  Words 
without  caufe,  I  fuppofe  they  may  both  be 
faid  to  belong  to  the  fsrcePtive  Faculty,  In- 
telleftion  and  Imagination  being  plainly  both 
of  them  Pert&^tions  (for  we  perceive  when  we 
imagin^  no  left  than  when  we  underltand)  and 
differing  from  each  other  only  with  refpefl: 
to  the  different  manner  or  quahty  of  it. 

6.  They  who  explain  the  manner  of  Human 
Underftanding  by  material  Eflftuvia's  and  Ema- 
nations from  Bodies,  feem  to  leave  no  room 
fiw:  any  difHii£iion  between  IntelleEHon  and  hna^ 
giniAitfnj  for  with  them  all  will  f efolvc  into  the 
fatter.  But  leaving  that  Hypothefis  to  be  ex- 
amine in  its  place,  let  us  coniidcr  how  thcfc 
chtnfgs,  wtiich,  wim  the  jdint  Confent  of  both 
oW  aM  0CW  Philofophy^e  fuppofe  to  be  di- 
mn&i^  ire  reaHy  dimngmBiU    Both  Hirlofo- 
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phies  feem  to  confent  in  explaining  Ima^na- 
tion  with  relation  to  Bodj;  and  that  account 
in  the  new  Philofophy  feems  moft  diftinft  (for 
what  in  the  old  is  deliverM  concerning  this 
matter  y  is  hardly  worth  our  confideration) 
which  reiblves  Imagination  into  certain  Images 
or  Traces  in  the  Brain^  imprinted  on  it,  as  is 
fuppofed,  by  the  different  Motion  and  Difpo- 
fition  of  the  Animal  Spirits.  Which  Prints  or 
Images,  when  the  Soul  attends  or  applies  it  felf 
to,  then  (he  is  faid  to  imaginy  as  on  the  con- 
trary, when  Ihe  thinks  or  perceives  without 
any  fuch  corporeal  Images,  then  fhe  is  proper- 
ly  faid  to  underfiand. 

7.  But  againft  this  way  of  ftating  the  diffe- 
rence of  imagination  from  pure  Intelleft ,  I 
have  two  Exceptions.  In  the  firfl:  place  I  can- 
not well  conceive  how  the  various  and  rapid 
Motion  of  the  Spirits  fhould  either  by,  their 
own  courfe,  or  by  the  impreflion  of  external 
Objefts  be  fo  regularly  ahd  uniformly  deter- 
min'd  as  to  make  fuch  fine  Ingravings  and  arti^ 
ficial  Images  of  things,  and  fuch  lafting  ones 
too,  upon  the  fluid  Brain.  Such  Pidures  fure 
had  need  be  drawn,  if  not  upon  a  better  Ta- 
ble, yet  at  leaft  by  a  more  regular  and  fteady 
Tencil^  tlian  the  tumultuous  Agitation  of  a 
Croud  of  fubtile  and  volatile  Spirits.  But  then, 
fecondly,  fuppofing  fuch  Images  and  Delinea- 
tions of  things  to  be  drawn  upon  the  Brain, 
and  that  even  to  the  very  Life  as  we  lay, 
with  all  the  Art  and  Exaftnefs  of  Imitation: 

fo 
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fo  that  the  Head  of  a  Man  (hall  1>e  like  a  GaU 
lerj  all  hung  round  with  Piftures,  one  repre- 
fenting  one  things  and  another  another  (pretty 
metaphytical  Furniture)  yet  I  want  to  be  in-* 
formMy  and  without  the  affiftance  of  a  very 
;ood  Mailer,  fhall  I  doubt  never  imderftand^ 
iow  a  corporeal  Image  confifting  of  material 
Lineaments  fhould  be  the  immediate  Objeft  of 
Thought,  or  be  any  way  by  it  felf  intelligible 
to  the  Mind,  or  how  Body  fhould  be  able  to 
inlighten  Spirit.  And  indeed  if  I  could  con- 
ceive it  pomble  that  the  Soul  ihould  have  one 
Thought  or  Perception  by  turning  it  felf  to 
the  traces  or  prints  of  things  in  the  Brain,  as 
the  Ohjelfs  of  its  View,  I  fhould  be  tempted  to 
think,  if  not  that  all  Underflanding  might  be 
accounted  for  this  way,  or  in  the  way  of  Efflu- 
via's, yet  that  the  Hypothefis  of  Ide^s,  was 
not  of  that  Importance  for  the  folving  of  it, 
as  I  now  think  I  have  reafon  to  fuppofe. 

8.  Not  but  that  I  can  readily  admit  that  the 
Spirits  may,  and  adually  do  make  fome  fort  of 
Impreflion  upon  the  Brain  (and  'tis  by  that 
whereby  I  would  explain  Senfation)  but  not  fuch 
exad  pieces  of  Peinture,  or  Sculpture  as  to  re* 
femble  or  reprefent  things  without.  And  I  can 
admit  ag^in  that  the  Underflanding  may  in 
great  Meaiure  depend  (as  we  fee  indeed  that 
it  does)  upon  the  texture  and  difpodtion  of  the 
Brain  (wnich  may  be  a  fufflcient  ground  for 
the  common  and  proverbial  ufe  ofthe  word 
Buinsy  inflead  of  Wit  and  Seofe)  and  that 
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thefe  Impre(!ions  made  by  the  animal  Spirits^ 
upon  the  Brain  may  be  cdncernM  in  the  bud- 
nefs  of  Thought^  and  have  their  real  ufe  and 
lervice  in  it,  but  not  as  ObjeBsy  but  only  as  Or- 
cAJions  of  it. '  That  is,  they  may  by  the  Infti- 
tution  of  Nature  and  that  Law  of  Union,  that 
is  between  Soul  and  Body,  ferve  to  excite  and 
awaken  fome  Ideas  which  are  the  Ob)e£ls  of 
Thought-,  but  they  are  not  the  real  Objects  of 
Thought  themfelves,  nor  do  they  bear  any  re- 
femblance  x6  thofe  Ideas  which  are.  No,  wie 
underftand  onlv  by  UettSy  and  the  moft  that 
fuch  traces  in  tne  Brain  can  be  allowM  to  ferve 
for,  will  be  only  to  excite  them.  And  thut  in- 
deed fflavbean  Order  and  InlHtution  proper 
enough  for  a  Spirit,  that  is  in  a  ftate  of  Union 
and  Conjunftian  with  Body,  viz.  that  while 
it  is  in  that  ftate  (for  die  cafe  of  a  fepafate  Spi- 
rit is  very  difFerent)  fome  of  its  Thoughts 
Ihould  depend  upon,  and  be  occafionM  by  cer- 
tain bodily  Impreflions,  but  that  thofe  Impref- 
fions  ftiOuld  be  the  true  Olj^Sis  of  Thought,  fo 
that  the  Soul  by  convertmg  it  ielf  to  them, 
Ihould  be  able  to  think  or  perceive  (as  feems 
to  be  fuppofed  in  that  HypotheiGs  which  cafls 
this  I^apnanonJ  is  extremely  grofs  and  mime- 
taphyfical.  And  therefore  I  muft  own  my  felf 
not  a  little  furprized,  to  find  this  notion  of 
Imagination  fo  much  favourM  as  it  feems  to  be, 
by  Mr.  MaiehrMchy  zs  not  fteiiighow  it  can 

cohfiftwithhis  Principles*  .       " 
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9.  It  feems  then  more  reafonable  in  it  felf, 
as  well  as  confiftent  with  the  Principles  of  this 
Theory ;  to  lay,  that  as  Ideas  are  the  imme- 
diate Obje^s  of  our  Thoughts,  aiid  \^e  Under- 
il^nd  all  things  by  them,  fo  all  the  diverfity 
that  is  btetween  tne  kinds  of  our  iPerceptioa 
mutt  bfe  ftated  upon,  and  derived  from  the  di- 
verfity of  thofe  Ideas,  And  fmce  thefc  Idtas 
the*  all  of  them  eflentially  Spiritual,  are  yet 
as  to  therr  reprefentative  Bethg,  fiitiife  erf  theA 
Waterial,  aiid  fcJrmfe  of  them  imtnkterMl,  I 
Wotild  'therefore  kiligh  this  for  the  diffet-etocfc 
between  iiii^gmatioh,  and  intelled  ftridly  and 
pfojferiy  fo  calPd,  that  in  the  former,  tte  ira- 
toediatfc  Objefl:  of  Thought  is  an  I<Jea  that  is 
ireprefeiltatiVely  material,  and  that  in  the  lat^ 
tcr  the  iiAmediate  Objett  of  Thofught  is  aft 
Idei  that  is  reptefentatively  immaterial.  And 
therisffore  it  is  that  it  may  with  juft  proprie- 
ty be  C^1\!SiJkre  l9iMe£t^  as  feeing  a  Percep- 
tidn  pit^lf  S^irittial,  6r  as  we  fey  InteBeBudy 
becaufe  Withdut  any  cofrpioreid  imkge.  Not 
ill  the  Strife  of  the  fdrei!nehddn'd  Hvpothe- 
fis,  'th^t  i^y  t?hat  the  immeAiate  Ob|ea:  of  it, 
is  not  Matter  (for  fo  Imagination  is  pure  too, 
as  haVirig  ibr  itsObjeft  ai^  Idea  elfentiany  Spi- 
rituil)  Di/t  thalt  ?tis  ^thoiit  any  fuch  Idea 
2LS  ref/^fe4ts  Matter.  Arid  herein  ihdeed  con- 
fifts  that  porhy  df  It^  which  difttaguiflies  it 
froih  \hii^Cdi^nikr'PercejHo)t  Which  We  call  Ima- 
ginatidfl,  Whdfe'Objea,  thb'  feflferitialty  Spirit 
tUal,  as  si/ell'as  4ihat  of  thfe  tJth^,  is  'ftt  rcpr©- 
teiitJitively  material  SECT* 
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SECT.    IX. 

Thought  Mi  Vifion  c(mfAred  with  a  fuHer  illufird^ 
tion  of  the  difference  between  Thought y  in  the 
UQAj  of  Idedy  snd  Thought  in  the  jpaj  df  Senti^ 
jnentj  with  fame  Philofofhicd  Remarks  ufon  the 
Utter. 

r.  X  Tlfion  is  generally  apprehended  as  a  dif- 
Y     ferent  thing  from  Thought  (  for  we 
are  not  faid  to  fee  whatever  we  think  of)  and 
yet  at  the  fame  time  as  fo  refembling  it,  that 
Thought  is  oftentimes  exprefsM  by  Viiion.    As 
when  we  talk  of  our  intelleftual  Sight  or  View, 
or  fay  that  we  plainly  fee  fuch  a  Thing  to  be 
true  or  falfe,  &c.  meaning  that  we  clearly  per- 
ceive it.    And  indeed  Viiion  does  in  fome  re- 
fpefts  differ  from  Thought  (or  elfe  whatever 
we  think  of,  we  fhould  to  faid  alfo  to  fee,  and 
he  that  did  not  fee  would  alfb  not  Think, 
whereas  none  think  fo  ftrongly  as  the  Blind) 
and  yet  in  fome  refpe£ls  again  tIs  as  true  that 
Vifion  is  really  Thought,  and  does  not  QtAy 
refemble  it.    But  now  to  adjufl  this  rightly, 
and  to  fhew  in  what  refpe£k  Vifion  differs  from 
Thought,  and  in  what  refpe£l  it  is  really  th6 
iame  with  it,  is  a  pretty  nice  Point,  in  order 
to  the  clearing  of  which  we  had  need  confidet 
Vifion  as  diflindly  as  Anatomifls  do  the  Eye. 

2.  Vifion  then  will  admit  of  a  twofold  Coa« 
fideratioo,  and  thsx  fo  utterly  difff^ent  one 

from 
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from  the  other,  as  to  have  nothing  in  common 
but  the  Name.  For  firft,  Vifion  may  be  con- 
fider'd  materially  and  with  refpeft  to  the  Body, 
as  it  fignifies  tne  palfing  or  Trajeftion  of  the 
Rays  of  Light,  with  all  their  refradions  thro* 
the  feveral  coats  and  humors  of  the  Eye,  and 
the  Impreflion  which  they  make  in  the  bot- 
tom of  it  upon  the  Optick  Nerve,  or  if  you 
will  that  inner  Tunicle  or  Membrane,  com- 
poied  by  the  little  filaments  or  extremities  of 
it,  which  PhVficians  call  the  Retina.  And  in 
this  Senfe  Vifion  is,  or  ought  to  be  confider'd 
in  that  Branch  of  the  Alathematicks  which 
profefTes  to  treat  of  it,  and  is  accordingly  calPd 
Ofticks.  Which  I  think  we  ought  not  to  de- 
fine (  as  a  certain  ^  Philofo-  *scbtibkr. 
i^h&xdSKS^zs  a  Science  of  See- 
ing mil.  For  Opticks  do  not  teach  us  to  fee, 
nor  do  we  need  any  Science  for  that  purpofe, 
;js  being  fufiiciently  inftrufted  by  Nature.  Nor 
yet  perhaps  (with  *  another) 
as  a  Science  of  the  appearance  ^^  gSSi<5 
gf  thmgs  which  we  perceive  Syftcm. 
yrith  our  Eyes.  For  befides 
that  the  appearance  of  things  and  our  Percep- 
tion of  them  belongs  properly  to  the  Mind, 
and  not  to  the  Eyes.  Our  Perception  of  Things^ 
or  of  their  Appearances,  is  purely  of  a  Phyfical 
(^onfideration,  with  which  Opticks  as  being  a 
Mathematical  Science  feems  not  to  be  con- 
,  ^ern'd,  unlefs  it  be  fo  far  as  it  may  confider 

\h2t%  which  is  the  occafion  of  thofe  appearan- 
ces. 
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ces.  For  indeed  tl^at  I  take  to  be  the  proper 
|)uiiner$  of  Opticks>  namely  to  confider  the 
Radiature  of  Light,  and  to  flbew  according  to 
wirat  lines  it  pa^fes  througl^  and  with  \yhat 
different  Movements  or  Imprefllons  it  a0eds 
the  vifive  Organsl  So  that  when  'tis  fajd  to 
treat  of  y^ifio»y^  it  ought  to  be  underftood  only 
according  to  this  firft  Senfe  of  it, 

J.  But  then  there  is  another,  and  a  nobler 
fcnfe  of  Yifion.    Fof  as  it  may  be  taken  mate- 
rially for    that  luminous   |rQ|>reiIiop   which 
^0eastheEyporthe  Brain^  fo  it  may  alfp  be 
copHderM  JhrmaHj^  as  it  fignifies  that  inward 
Senfe  or  Perception  which^  according  to  the 
law  of  Union  eftabliih'd  by  the  Author  of  Na- 
ture between  Soul  and  Body,  follows  upo'n^  an(| 
is  occafionM  by  that  Impreilion)   and  which 
we  arc  cpnfcious  of  tq  our  felyes  whenever 
tdiat  Impreflion  is  duly  made,   and  without 
wtjicb^nptwithiftanding  any  Impreflion  of  Light 
upon  our  Eyes  we  coilid  not  be  faid  properly 
^that  is  formally)  tqfeey  any  more  than  if  we 
were  altogether  in  tne  darK. 

4.  The  Senfe  of  the  Word  Vifion being  thus 
diftingijilj^'d  pu|:'Qf  i|ts  ambiguity,  we  may 
jjow  hope  (what  ^efofe  would  have  been  im- 
poffible)  to  ftate  the  refpeds  of  difference  or 
of  ^reejoaent  wbfcli  it  has  with  T,hough^  For 
it  is  pkitt  eveiPr  at  (Jgjht  that  Yifion,  if  you  go 
ira  further  than  the  firft  'Senfe  of  it,  is  not 
Tltought,  b»t  a  mere  ipechanical  Movement 
or  Iropulfe,  vi^hich  tho^  siaidi  upon  a  thinking 
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Creature,  and  tt^at  w|U  alfp  uke  occf  Hon  to 
thwk  frofla  it,  jljas  ye|:  ,^re  of  Thought  in  it, 
cf^n  if  t^  fa^ne  I^pre^ipn  were  n}§4e  upon 
^rffw  ojr  upon  a  l^ookiv^'gli^s.  Biit  tjien  again 
if  Vjfipfli  I?  taken  ^flt  tfte  fecoij4»  and  indeed 
xnore  pr<?pef  g$  welj  ^§  leininent  Senfe  ofit,  theia 
'ti$  a$  piai^fi  tj^t  Vifion  is  Thoughi:,  and  that 
'ti?  i^ot  the  gye  tfeat  t^us  fees,  but  the  Miod. 
Vi^on  in  this  Sejjfe  be],PQgs  a?  njupfi  to  the 
Soul,  ^  in  t|ie  pthei^'  to  tl^  Body^  and  is  in- 
deed as  much  a  Tljought  of  it,  as  any  other 
Senfe  pr  PefG€ptipntti?it  it  ha$. 

5.  But  dp  we  fy^  rkm  whatever  we  think  of? 

Tfet  indeed  wo»l4  i>e  happy  for  tlwfe  who  la- 
ment their  abfent  pr  dead  Friend?,  and  liveal- 

laoft  uppn  the  dear  Mm&m^^tmi  of  thero,  if 

by  TJwiking  upoo  th^ro,  they  ccwjld  as  it  were 
.conjure  up  their  appearance,  a^  fet  thero  be- 
fore their  vieiv.  Or  again  on  the  pther  fide  when 
we  flwjt  ouf  %eg,  pr  pth^erwifc  do  not  fee,  ^p 
we  then  ahfo  cea(6e  to  Think  ?  That  would  be 
full  as  mijieraibjie  for  thojOb  thait'  are  Blind,  if 
with  the  lofs  of  tijeir  Sight,  they  muft  Ipfe  the 
ufe  of  their  Under&aadii^  too.  And  yet  thus  k 
vajo^  be,  if  Vifion  and  Thought  be  really  ajod 
abfolutely  the  fame  thing. 

6.  To  difintricate  o«r  fclves  then  from  this 
feeming  intanglement,  I  further  consider,  that 
tho*  Vifion  according  to  the  formal  Senfe  oS'tty 
be'  really  Thought,  as  much  as  any  that  paiTes 
in  our  Minds,  yet  even  thus  confiderM  it  is  a 
feetfliar  Thought,  a$  having  fomething  in  the 

man- 
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manner  and  circumftance  of  it  fo  peculiarly 
ijualifying  and  diftinguifhing  from  what  is  in 
our  other  Thoughts,  that  tho^  Vifion  be  really 
Thought,  yet  all  Thought  is  not  Vifion.  Which 
makes  that  we  neither  can  be  laid  to  fee  what- 
ever we  think  of,  nor  yet  not  to  think  when*- 
ever  we  do  not  fee.  But  to  make  this  more  ex- 
aftly  comprehended,  it  will  be  neceflary  to  lay 
out  the  Nature  of  Vifion  a  little  more  diftinft- 
ly  yet,  and  accordingly  I  ihall  briefly  Matomize 
not  the  Ejej  but  the  Sight. 

7.  There  are  two  things  in  this  formal  Vi- 
ifion  (and  we  Ihall  by  and  by  add  a  third)  which 
tho*  for  the  nK>ft  part  confounded  with  each 
other,  are  yet  of  a  very  diftinft  confideration. 
There  is  a  SenfAtion^  and  there  is  an  Ideal  Per- 
ception, fbmething  that  we  feel  within  us,  and 
.feme  Objed  that  we  contemplate  without  us^ 
To  inftance  in  one  of  the  moft  beautiful  Aj^- 
pearances  in  Nature,  when  I  look  upon  the 
Rain^^My  I  haVe  in  the  firfi:  place  an  Idea 
which  is  the  immediate  Objeft  of  my  Vifion, 
that  which  I  truly  fee,  and  which  reprelents  to 
me  that  which  I  ^mfaid  to  fee^  that  is,  I  have 
an  Idea  of  a  certain  Figure^  viz,  an  Arch  of  a 
Circle,  and  accordingly  I  fay  I  fee  a  Bow^  which 
indeed  I  may  properly  be  faid  to  do,  tho'  that 
material  one  in  the  Clouds  fhould  not  be  the 
immediate  ObjeQ:  of  my  Vifion,  becaufe  I  lee 
that  Idea  or  intelligible -^r^^  which  reprefentsit* 

S.  But  then  befides  that  pure  Idea  which  is 
the  Objed  of  my  View  j  I  have  ajfo  at  the  famq 

iailanc 
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inftant  very  lively  and  agreeable  Senfations  of 
certain  Colours  (as  they  arecallM)  ruiz,.  Red, 
Green,  <^(r.  which  affed  me  with  fo  very 
charming  a  Delight,  that  I  thence  take  a  par- 
ticular occafion  to  pity  the  blind. 

9.  It  is  here  fuppoled  (what  fliall  be  fiiewn 
in  its  place)  that  there  is  a  real  diiference  and 
diftinclion  between  Senlation  and  Ideal  Per- 
ception, as  alfo  that  thofe  Appearances  which 
w^  call  Colours  J  and  in  the  vulgar  philolbphy 
are  taught  to  look  upon  as  certaui  Phyfical  rea- 
lities inherent  (and  therefore  call'd  Mcider^ts) 
m  tlie  Bodies  that  are  without  us,  are  yet  more 
exaftly  philofophizing  no  other  than  certain 
Senfations  within  our  ielves,  however  through 
the  Confufion  and  Prejudice  of  Senfe  (which 
with  moft  Men  has  more  Authority  than  the 
cleareft  Reafon)  we  are  apt  to  transfer  them 
from  our  felves  to  the  things  without,  and 
accordingly  imagine  that  we  fee  the  one  as 
much  as  we  do  the  other.  But  of  this  more 
hereafter.  Atprefent  I  fball  only  further  re- 
mark, that  Vifion  has  this  peculiar  in  it,  not 
from  Though^  (for  its  diftindion  from  Thought 
does  not  depend  upon  that) 'but  from  our  other 
Senfesj  that  it  includes  Idea  as  well  as  Senti- 
ment, that  is,  that  there  is  in  it  an  outward 
Perception,  or  Perception  of  fomething  with- 
out us,  as  well  as  an  inward  feeling.  Our  other 
Senfes  have  only  the  latter.  There  is  nothing 
in  them  but  only  Senfation^  fome  inward  feel- 
ing or  different  Itate  or  manner  pf  Being  as  to 
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Pleafure  or  Pain,  that  we  are  confcious  of  to 
our  felves,  and  accordingly  they  may  properly 
be  laid  to  be  pure  Senfei.  Whereas  in  Vifiori, 
befides  that  Feeling  or  Senfation  which  it  has  in 
con^mon  w^ith  the  reft ,  there  is  alfo  a  true 
Ideal  Perception  which  the  others  have  not, 
for  which  reafon  it  is  not  a  pure  Sefffe^  but  has 
fomething  intelleftnal  as  well  as  fenfible  in  it. 
Which,  by  the  way,  I  take  to  be  the  only 
competent  Ground  of  that  Preference  which  is 
given  to  Vifion  above  the  other  Senfes. 

lo.  Now  thus  far  Vifion  has  nothing  pculUr 
in  it ;  nothing,  I  mean  as  to  Thought^  tho^  it 
has  as  to  the  other  Senfes^  which  as  it  equals  by 
having  a  fenfible,   fo  it  excels  by  having  an 
Ideal  Perception  in  it.     But  this  makes  no  dif- 
ference as  to  Thought ;   nay,  upon  riiis  very  ac- 
count it  is  that  it  cotAts  under  the  fame  com- 
mon Notion  and  Confideration  with  it,  its  Sen- 
fetion  being  as,  much  a  TiKMight  of  Seniation, 
as  any  other  Senfation  is,  and  its  Ideal  Percep- 
tion being  alfo  as  much  a  Thqught  of  that  kind 
as  any  other  fuch  Perception  is.    Concemiiig 
the  former  there  can  be  no  difpute,  and  he  will 
fhew  him lelf  to 4ove  Argument  rather  than  to 
iinderftai3id  it , .  that  fliall  ferieufly  raife  any 
againlt  the  latter.    For  what-ever  difference 
therc'roay  be  in  the  Idea  it  felf,  yet  certainly 
there  is4ione  in  the  Pernception  of  it,  nor  yet  in 
tjie  Suhjeii  of  tliat  Perctption : ,  For  tho^  it  be 
the  Eye  that  is  laid  to  fee,  and  indeed  really 
does  fo.in  tliat  material  fenfe  before  fpoken  oF, 

-  yet 
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y^t  that  which  forma/lji  fees  (as  feeing  is  t^keii 
for  perceiving)  muft  needs  be  the  Mind,  unlefs 
you  will  fuppofe  JVIatter  to  think,  which  there, 
is  neither  poilibility  of,  nor  yet  occafion  for, 
fmce  if  there  be  any  Perception  in  vifion  (as 
I  pre  fume  none  will  deny  that  has  the  ufe  oi; 
either  his  Uhderllafiding  or  his  Eyes)  there 
will  be  no  reafon  to  vary  the  Subje^.  of  it,  by 
fuppofing  that  what  perceives  in  all  other  cafes 
jQiould .  not  alfo  perceive  here.  And  as  that 
wliich  formally  fees  or  perceives  is  the  Mind, 
as  in  tlie  oduer  inftances  of  Perception,  fo  that. 
Idea  (whatever  it  be)  which  is  thus  formally 
leen  or  perceivM,  is  as  truly  and  really  pjer- 
ceivM  as  any  other  ObjeO:  of  Thought.  And 
indeed  'tis  by  tlie  Percepuo/^  of  the. Idea  .that 
the  outward  Objeft  is  faicHo  htfeeny  which  (a^ 
we  fjhall  fhew  hereafter)  is  no  otherwife  'uifibhj, 
than  as  the  Idea  of  it  is  intelUgtble,  , 

II.  But  what  is  that  Idea?   That  indeed  is 
a  great  ^Queftion,  if  the  meaning  be  as  to  the 
very  precife  and  particular, Nature  or  Effence  of 
it,  and  fuch,  as  Things  are  hardly  yet  ripe  ee. 
nough  to  anfwer.     But  in  general  X  may  fay,- 
what  WilJ  give  us  the  firli  and  le^^irig  InlVaacQ 
of  that  pecultArity  of  Thought  whiclj  is  in  Vi-' 
iron   and  whereoy  it  is  fpeciahz^d  gind  diftin- 
guifh'd  from  Thought  at  large;  thart  tjiatldea; 
which  is  then  the  immediate  objea"|>f  Pefd?{^^^^ 
tion,  or  wliich  the  Min4  formally  1©^^ is  ^c^' 
cording  to  our  premifed  diftipaiQp,\  ,'ctG  Idg^ 
that  is  reprefentmvd'j  Mater  id  y  of  tliat  repre-^ 

Q  %  fents^ 
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fents  Extenfion  with  the  feveral  Modes  of  it. 
This  I  take  to  be  tliat  Idea  (whatever  it  be  as 
to  the  Nature  or  Subftancc  of  it,  which  1  do 
not  now  confider)  which  the  Mind  perceives 
in  Vifion,  which  makes  it  to  be  what  we 
callM  an  impure  Thought^  and  fo  immediately 
diftinguifhes  it  from  fure  Intelleft,  whofe  Ob- 
jeft  is  an  Idea  reprefentativeiy  Spiritual,  and 
indeed  fhews  it  to  be  fthus  larj  the  very  fame 
with  Imagination.       ^ 

12.  But  then  that  which  diftinguiflies  it 
from  this  alio,  will  be  the  peculiarity  of  the  Im- 
frtffion  whereby  this  Idea,  and  the  fenfation 
that  always  accompanies  it,  are  raisM^  joinM 
with  the  greater  and  more  intenfe  degree  of 
the  Perception  occafionM  by  that  peculiarity 
of  Impreffion.  The  Idea  it  felf  is  the  fame  in 
Vifion  as  in  Imagination,  viz,,  that  which  is 
reprefentativeiy  material,  and  what  we  do 
Imagin,  we  do  alfo  fee  as  to  the  immediate  Ob- 
jeft  of  our  Perception.  But  the  Perception  it 
felf  is  much  ftronger  in  Vifion  than  in  Imagi- 
nation, and  the  manner  of  the  Impreffion 
whereby  it  is  excited  is  alfo  very  different  iTi 
the  one  from  what  it  is  in  the  other.  And 
in  thefe  two  things  the  whole  ground  of  that 
diftindion  wliich  we  make  between  them,  will 
I  fuppofe  be  found  to  confift. 

I  J.  Should  I  fay  that  in  Vifion  that  which 
makes  th^trnprelfion  are  the  fine  and  delicate 
tpuches^f  pulhihgs  of  a  certain  fubtle  Mat- 
ter, either  as  eadeavouring  to  recede  from  the 

Cen- 
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Center  of  its  vertex,  by  TTangent  lines,  -as 
Des  Cartes  J  or  as  in  afl:ual  agitjation  and  move- 
meot  as  M.  Regis  rather  chu-    '  ^ 

fes  to  fuppof?,  I  fay  fhould  I  ^''''^'^'  '^^' 
make  either  the  prelTurc  or  the  impulfion  of 
thofe  fubti4e  Particles  upon  the  Eye,  to  be  that 
which  excites  in  us,  both  the  Idea,  and  the  Sen- 
timent (whether  of  Light  or  of  Colour  j  which 
we  have  in  Vifion,  I  fhould  follow  an  Hypo- 
thefis  which  there  is  great  reafon  to  think 
right,  if  not  in  theprecife  fpeeialty  of  it,  yet 
at  leaft  as  to  its  general  Foundation.  For  fince 
in  all  oyr  other  Senfes  the  Perception  isoccj- 
fion'd  by  certain  material  Impreflions,  fome  of 
one  fort,  and  fbm^  of  another,  but  all  mate- 
ridy  why  fhould  it  not  be  fo  here  too  ?  And  I 
would  fain  know  what  thofe  Rays  of  Light, 
which  even  the  vulgar  Pliilofophy  fpeaks  of, 
can  be  intelligibly  fuppofed  to  mean,  if  not 
certain  Chains  or  Lines  of  thofe  little  Bowls 
whereof  £)^i  CV/^i  makes  his  2d  Element  to 
confift  (^and  therefore  fitly  call'd  R^ys^  as  be- 
ing fo  many  SemifiUmeters  of  tliat  Circle  or  Vor-t 
tex,  from  whofe  Center  they  Ilfue)  Qr  at  leaft 
of  fome  other  Matter, ' 

14.  But  tho' this  may  ble  a  right  account  qF 
Vifion  as  to  theoccafion  of  it,  yet  it  feems  not 
to  diftinguifh  it  from  ImaginaHan  fft  rnuch,  a? 
from  the  other  Senfes,  as  from  Hearing  lup- 
pofe,  which  is  from  the  Impreffion  made  by  a 
certain  movement  of  the  Air,  upon  the  Tympa-* 
Bum  of  t^ie  £/ir,  if  not  rather  upoq  th^  ^udi- 

9  ?  t<^T 
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tory  Nerve,  or  from  Tajiej  which  is  from  the 
Imjpreffion  made  by  the  Partinles  of  the  fapid 
Body  upon  the  Nervous  parts  of  the  Tongue, 
and  fo  for  the  reft.  The  difFerence  bctweejn  all 
wliich  is  (befides  that  of  the  fenfations  them- 
felvesj  that  the  Impreffion  is,  made  upon  dif- 
ferent Organs,  and  by  different  forts  of  Biidies. 
But  now  Vifipn  feems  to  be  diftingoifti'd  from 
Imagination  not  by  that  which  makes  it  fuch 
a  Senfe  fthat  more  properly  belonging  to  its 
diftinction  from  the  other  Senjes)  but  by  that 
whereby  it  is  fimply  a  Senfe.  And  therefore 
for  the  DCtter  diftinaion  of  thefe  things  I  fhall 
chufe  rather  to  fay  that  in  Vifior^  the  Impref- 
fion  from  which  the  Perception  arifes,  is  from 
mthoutj    whereas  in   Imagination   'tis    from 

rvithin. 

15.  But  to  make  this  more  diftindly  Intel- 
lijgible,  I  fuppofe.  with  the  new  Philofophy 
that  all  fenfation  is  in  the  Brain,  yea  and 
^11  Id^al  Perception  too,  as  far  as  the  Opera- 
tions of  the  Mind  may  be  allow'd  to.  depend 
iipon  the  Body.  Not  as  if  the  Brain  had  any 
Senfe  or  Perception,  or  tliat  the  Soul;  which  is 
the  only  Subject,  bf  it,  had  any  thing  in  the 
B^rain  for  its  intelligible  Objeft,  that  is  I  mean 
did  contemplate  any  of  thofe  line  Piftures 
which  are  imagiii'd  to  be  hung  up  in  that  PhAn-^ 
i'4fiick.  Gallery^  ,  But  what  I  mean  is  this,  that 
tnoi'  the  Braui  does  not  perceive  it  felf,  nor  is 
vet  the  immediate  Pb)eG  of  that  which  docs,yet 
py  vertue  of  that  Law  of  Union  which  is  be- 
S    /  tween 
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tween  Soul  and  Body,  certain  Impreffions  up- 
on fome  part  of  the  Brain  ("which  I  fliall  not 
be  fo  curious  as  to  affignj  gire  connefted  with 
certain  Perceptions  in  the  Mind,  and  accord- 
ingly ferve  to  excite  them.  I  fuppbfe  again 
that  thofe  Movements  or  Impreffions  to  which 
our  Perceptions  are  annexed,  are  communicat- 
ed to  the  Brain  by  the  Mediation  oFthe  Nerves. 
I  fuppofe  again  that  the  Fibres  of  the  Nerves 
may  be  ftruck.or  agitated  two  ways,  cither  as 
\yhen  the  Movement  begins  at  thofe  ends  of 
them  which  terminate  in  the  extreme  parts  of 
the  Body,  or  in  thofe  which  terminate  in  the 
Brain.  The  former  by  the  Impreflion  of  out- 
\<^ard  Objefts,  and  the  latter  by  the  Coiirfe  or 
Flux  of  the  Animal  Spirits.  Now  when  the 
Impreffion  uf)oh  the  Brain,  is  from  the  Impref- 
fion  of  outward  Objefts  upon  the  extremities  tff 
the  Nerves,  then  it  is  that  -wdSenJe^  hut  when 
the  imprefs  is  merely  ffom  the  courfe  of  the 
Spirits  ftriking  ^gainft  tlic  inner  Fibres  of  the 
Nerves,  then  it  is  (^according  to  the  Principles 
of  the  beft  Phitofophyj  that  we  Irnagin ;  w.liich 
chiara^ker  of  Imagination  ,  is  I  think  right 
enough  fofar  as  concerns  its  diiference  fron> 
Senfe^  tho'  asto//;^r^ /^^^^//^'^its  diftiildioii  will 
be  better  ft.ated  upon  the  materialitj  of  its  Idea, 
as  w^as  difcoursM  before. 

16.  And  indeed  I  much  doubt  whether  th? 
other  will  naake  any  part  of  that  difference;  as 
'not  knowing  but  that  piirc  Intelleftio^n  may 
depend  upon  the*  internal -^  motion  of  the  Spi- 

Q  4  •     ms| 
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rits,  as  the  exiciting  occafion,  as  well  as  the 
;roireft  Imagination.  And  therefore  inftead  of 
faying  that  when  the  Impreflion  is  from  with- 
in, then  'tis  Imagination,  I  fhould  think  it  an 
exafter  and  lefs  obnoxious  way  of  fpeaking,  to 
fay  that  in  Imagination  the  Impreflion  is  from 
within.  That  Derhaps  being  equally  common 
to  both  Intellect  and  Imagination,  and  diftin- 
guifliing  only  as  to  Imagination  and  Senfe, 
which  yet  is  as  much  ,as  the  prefent  purpofe 
requires. 

17.  Now  to  apply  this  to  Fifw^s  Here  the 
Perception  arifes  from  the  Impreflion  of  out- 
ward Objefts  upon  the  outer  parts  of  the 
Nerves.  For  tho'  whenever  therd  is  fuch  an 
outward  Impreflion  'tis  not  neceflary  the  Per- 
ception that  follows  upon  it  fliould  be  Fijian 
(^fmce  it  may  be  as  well  fome  other  Senfe,  fup- 
pofe  Hearing)  yet  in  all  Vifioa  properly  fo 
call'd  the  Impreflion  is  outward,  from  an  out- 
ward Caufe,  and  upon  an  outward  Part,  I 
mean  as  to  the  firft  Incidence  of  it.  Where- 
as in  Imagination  the  Impreflion  begins  from 
within,  as  taking  its  rife  from  the  courfe  of  the 
animal  Spirits,  which  makes  the  difference  be- 
tween them  fas  much  as  it  is^  to  be  very  clear 
and  diftind. 

1 8.  I  fay  zsmuch  as  it  is.  For  indeed  accord- 
ing to  this  account,  Vifion  feems  not  to  differ 
from  Imagination  fo  much  as  Imagination  does 
from  pure  Intelled.  For  Intelleft  and  Imagina- 
tion, tho'  agreeing  perhaps  in  the  way  of  excite- 
ment. 
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ment,yet  differ  as  to  the  7^^/^, one  being  Material 
and  the  other  Spif'itual,  which  is  very  corifi* 
derable,  whereas  Vifion  and  Imagination  agree 
in  the  Idea,  and  differ  only  in  the  way  of  ex^ 
citementy  which  leems  to  make  the  difference 
between  them  to  be  (^as  indeed  thus  far  it  is^ 
rather  modal  and  gradual  than  fpecifick.  Mo- 
dal in  regard  of  the  different  marmer  of  the 
ImpreiSon,  and  gradual  upon  the  account  of 
the  greater  vehemency  of  it  in  one  cafe,  than 
in  the  other,  for  that  very  reafon,  fince  we 
may  reafonably  fiippofe  that  the  Fibres  of  the 
Brain  will  be  more  briskly  ftruck,  by  the  Im* 
preffion  of  outward  Objefts,  than  by  the  fole 
afflux  of  the  Spirits.  Which  is  the  reafon  why 
what  we  fee  appears  more  ftrong  and  lively  to 
us,  than  wlrnt  we  only  imapin  ;  fo  that  in  this 
relpeft  Vifion  feems  to  be  but  a  ftronger  fort 
of  Imagination,as  Imagiriation  but  a  weaker  and 
fainter  kind  of  Vifion,  the  Spirits  not  moving 
fo  impetuoufly  Ijy  themfelves,  and  in  their  fo- 
litaryCourfe  funlefs  in  Fevers ^^n&  fome  other 
extraordinary  Cafes ,  when  Imagination  is  fo 
like  Vifion ,  that  we  can  hardly  diftinguifli 
them^  as  when  quicken'd  by  the  Impulfe  of 
outward  ObjeQs,  as  a  Wind  added  to  their  own 
natural  Tide. 

19.  From  hence  we  may  now  diilindly  ga- 
ther two  things.  I.  What  Vifion  is  in  it  ielf. 
2.  What  it  is  in  t^tion  to  Thought. .  Vifion 
in  it  felf  is  the  ha virfg  or  perceiving  an  Idea  re*^ 

prefen- 
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prefentatively  material  in  confequcnce  c^a  cer- 
tain impreifion  made  by  Light  upon  that  Ex- 
panfion  of  the  Optick  Nerve  which  is  at  the 
bottom  of  the  Eye.  As  to  Thought,  Vifion  is 
a  fort  of  tliinking,  or  a  fpecid  Thought ;  it  is 
thinking  and  fomething  more,  or  thinking 
with  a  peculiar  circuraitance  attending  it,  as 
its  fpecifick  difference.  It  agrees  with  Thought 
as  'tis  a  Perception  of  an  Idea,  for  'tis  the  Idea 
and  not  the  Thing  that  is  the  immediate  Ob- 
jeftv  of  Perception  in  both^  and  that  whidiit 
adds  to  it,,  and  whereby  it  differs  from  it,  is 
partly  the  peculiarity  of  the  Idea,  being  al- 
ways that  which  reprcfents  Matter,  and  part- 
ly the  Qi-ganical  impreffion  whereby  it  comes  to 
be  perceiv'd.  As  to  th^  Idea^  therein  it  agrees 
with  Imagination,  but  in  this  refpeft  differs 
from  it  again,  that  iri  Imagination  the  impref- 
fion  upon  which  we  have  the  Idea  is  from  with- 
in, and  in  Vifion  'tis  from  without.  So  that 
upon  the  whole,  Yifidn  and  Thought  differ  not 
as.one  Species  differs  from  another.Species,  but 
as  a  Species  differs  from  a  Genus,  feeing  being  a 
certain  determinate  way  oiThinking  or  Perceiv- 
ing, and  there  being  no  other  difference  between 
feeing  a  Manand  thinking  upon  a  Man,  than 
the  peculiar  manner  or  occaiion  whereby  the 
Idea  of  a  Man,  which  both  have  in  cc^mmon, 
is'prefented  to  the  Miffd  ^  which  aft^r  all  is 
the;  only  true  Principle  that- botk^iJ;jfix  and 

fees    But  what  docs  it  fee  ?   \yhy  nothing  but 

Idea 
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Idea  immediately.  But  then  fince  that  Idea 
is  reprefentativdy  material^  it  may  be  faid  in 
a  mediate  or  fccundary  ^'Qnh  to  fee  Body,  as 
feeing  that  M^hich  reprefents  it,  as  will  be  bet- 
ter underllood  hereafter. 

20,  And  thus  having  compared  Thought  and 
Vifion,  and  fhewn  the  diiference  between  them-, 
whereby  it  appears  that  Vifion  is  only  Thought 
under  fome  peculiar  Modalities  and  Circum- 
fiances,  we  may  now  upon  thefe  Principtes,  be- 
fore we  proceed  any  further,  offer  at  a  Solu- 
tion to  two  very  great  Queftions,  which  with- 
out them  whoever  fhould  attempt  to  explain, 
would,  I  doubjt,  mak^  ftrange  work  of  it«  One 
is.  Whether  A  fare  fepardteSptrity  or  Tntelligeftce, 
may  fee?  To  wliich  I  anfwer,  That  I  do  not 
iinderftand  how  fuch  a  Being,  how  intelligent 
Ibever,  fhould  be  able  tofeej  as  Vifion  is  here 
taken  in  the  peculiar  ftrittnefs  of  it  for  a  cer- 
tain  Perception  upon  certain  bodily  Imprdfions 
as  above  explainM  J  fuch  a  Spirit  not  being  fup- 
pofed,  as  fefarMe^  to  liave  any  Organs  proper 
for  that  purpofe,  nor  yet,  as  S^irit^  to  be  im- 
mediately andi  without  them  impreflibk  by 
Body,  which  can  aft  only  by  impulfe,  where- 
of Spirit  is  not  capable;  which,  by  the  way, 
may  fiifficeto  ftiew  that  Bodies  cannot  b6  the 
true  and  proper  Gaufes  of  our  Senfations. 

21.  The  other  is.  Whether  a  pure  Spirit, 
fuch  as  God,  fuppofc,  may  be  fee»  ?  This  is 
that  Queftion  which  appeared  fo  difficult  to 

St. 
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St*  Aufiin^  and  about  which 

*  Sec  his  Epifties    he  bcftowM  fo  much  *  Pains. 

ie  vuendoDeo,  com-    j^  g^eat  deal  of  which  might 

^Yaptcr^/his^Sd    have  been  fpared  (as  difficult 
Book,  D€  Civ.  DeL     as  thc  Queftion  is)  if  he  had 

firft  well  ftated  what  is  pre- 
cifely  meant  by  Vifion.  For  fince,  according 
to  the  foregoing  account  of  it,  Vifion  agrees  fo 
far  with  ImAginAtion^  as  to  have  the  fame  Idea 
with  it,  o/w.  fUch  as  is  reprefentatively  mAU* 
ridy  and  differs  only  as  to  the  manner  of  ex^ 
citing  that  Idea,  viz^  by  the  Impreffion  of  Bo- 
dies as  above  explained,  I  fee  not  how  wc  can 
avoid  concluding  that  die  moft  purely  ipiritual 
God  is  abfolutely  invifible,  it  being  itnpoflible 
that  an  Idea  which  is  reprefentative  of  Mat-r 
ter  fhould  reprelent  God ;  and  that  becaufe  God 
is  not  Matter.  And  accordingly  that  all  thofe 
tilings  which  are  faid  concerning  the  beatifick 
Vifion  and  of  om  feeing  of  God,  whether  in  Di- 
vine or  Human  Writers,  ought  to  be  under- 
ilood  not  of  fenfible  Vifion,  fuch  as  we  have 
been  hitherto  confidering,  but  of  that  which  is 
intelleftual.  Which  indeed  is  no  other  than 
the  clear  Knowledge  of  God,  according  to  that 

faying  of  our  Saviour,  (which 

+  TrimA  fecund^,    is  that  grcat  Text  upon  which 

Quaeft.  3.  Art,  4.       the  f  Dodor  pf  the  Schools 

grounds  his  Notion  of  Happi- 
iiefs,  as  confifting  in  the  Aft  of  the  Underftand? 
ing)  This  is  Life  eternd  tha^t  thejf  might  kmv 

thei 
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thee  the  only  true  Gody  &c*    For  the  enjoyment<rf' 
which  glorious  and  moft  falifsful  Theory,  at 
tlie  Light  of  which  all  that  is  here  callM  Know- 
ledge uiall  vanifli  away ;  may  it  be  the  ferious 
Prayer  and  conftant  Endeavour  of  us  all  tckfu^ 
rify  our  [elves  even  as  He^  whom  we  hope  thus 
for  ever  to  contemplate,  is  fare.    To  which 
King  eternal,  immortal,  invi- 
fible,  and  only  wife  qod,  who       \  fS  l\  ll 
dwelleth  in  the  Light  which 
no  Man  can  approach  uqto,  whom  no  Maa 
hath  feen,  nor  can  fee,  be  Honour  and  Glory 
for  ever.     Amen. 

22.  But  to  ftep  again  into  the  Track  before 
it  clofes.  By  this  account  of  Vifion,  fo  far  as 
was  neceffary  to  our  prefent  purpofe,  (for  my 
Bufinefs  is  not  here  to  deliver  the  Doftrine  of 
Qpticks)  it  may  now  clearly  appear  how  much 
there,  is  of  Mechanifm  in  it,  and  how  much  of 
Thought  J  how  much  of  it  belongs  to  the  Body 
and  now  much  to  the  Mind,  how  far  it  agrees 
with  Tliought,  and  Ixow  far  it  differs  from  it- 
The  Sum  of  which  amounts  to  this,  that  it 
agrees  with  it  as  to  the  Ideal  Perceptioh^ .  and 
as  to  the  Senfation  which  it  includes  ^both 
of  which  are  true  and  proper  Thoughts  in  their 
refpeftive  kinds^  but  that  it  differs  from  it 
partly  as  to  the  Idea  which  in  Vifion  is  always 
that  which  is  reprefentatively  material,  which 
is  not  the  Idea  of  Thought  at  large,  but  of  that 
particular  Species  of  it  which  we  call  ImAginA- 
tion^  and  partly  as  to  the  peculiar  way  and 

man- 
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manner  of  exciting  both  tlic  Idea  and  the  Sen- 
timent, which  in  Vilion  (iox  Re^fons  hereafter 
to  be  fpecify'dj  does  always  accompany  that 
Idea; 

2 j»  It  is  all  along  fuppofed  in  this  account 
that  Idea  is  a  diftinc^  thing  from  Sentiment  or 
Senlation,  and  we  have  once  already  touched 
upon  their  diftinftion.  But  for  the  better  under- 
ftanding  of  tlicfe  things,  as  well  as  for  the  ful- 
ler difplay  of  that  Thought  whofe  Nature  fas 
'lis  fit  in  a  Theory  of  this  undertaking/  we  are 
now  laying  open,  and  one  of  whofe  prime  Di- 
vifions  is  into  Perception  in  the  way  of  Idea, 
and  Perception  in  the  way  of  Sentiment,  it  may 
be  very  proper  upon  the  occafion  of  this  Dif- 
courfe  concerning  Vifion,  whefrein  thcfe  two 
things  have  been  obfervM  to  meet,  to  beftow 
fomte  further  Reflediions  upori  the  difference 
that  is  between  them,*  efpecially  confiderinj 
hpw  kidiftinftly  they  feem  to  be  conceived, 
might  lay  confounded,  even  by  Philofophical 
Meil,  tvho  in  other  cafes  arQ  foapt  to  multiply 
diftiri^iojfis  withoy  t  neceflity; 

24.  That  Idea  aind  Sentiment  Ihouldbe  con- 
feunded  in  Vifwn  is  not  fo  Grange,  becaufe  df 
their  conftant  and-  undivided  .Concomitancy 
therein,  which 'tho' no  real  Argument  of  Iden- 
tity, HHift  yet  he  aljow'd  to  carry  fome  appear- 
ance of  it.  And  fo^  again,  that  thofe  particu- 
lar things  which  iqt  reality  will,  I  fupppfe,  be 
found  t6  be  no  other  tljanSentimentisiifl  us,  ftich 
as  Ligjky  fuppofe,  or  Cc?/(7/^r,  Ihotild  yet  be  fo 
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confounded  as  they  generally  are  with  Idea^  lb 
as  to  make  «p  one  mtelUgiUe  Objed  with  it,  or 
be  thence  transferred,  as  we  fhall  anoa  further 
remark,  to  the  things  without  us,  fuppofe  the 
Sun,  fo  as  to  make  up,  a^  we  imagin,-  one  w/- 
hle  Obje^  With  it;  1  fay,  neither  is  this  fo 
very  ftrange,  confidering  the  Precipitancy  and 
Confufiofl  of  moft  Mens  X^oughts,  and  with- 
all  that  thefe  Sentiments  are  caufed  in  us  at  the  ^ 
prefence  of  outward  ObjeQs^  We /^f/ the  one 
at  the  lame  time  that  -wtfee  the  other,  and  thart 
is  apt  to  make  us  imagin  that  wtfee  both.  Hi- 
therto therefore  tliereisno  great  occ^fion  for 
wonden  But  fhould  Idea  abfolutely  ajid  in  tl^c 
general  be  cpnfoundcd  with  Sentiment,  prtliofe 
be  lookt  updn  as  over^-fubtile  that  diftinguilTi 
them,  this,  I  think,  might -defer  vedly  bethought 
ftrange,  dfince  to  an^  one  that  can  and  will  cofl> 
fider,  'tis  very  apparent  that  hirdly  any  twb 
things  are  n;iore  diftiriguifhable,  tho^  M.Mdle^ 
branch  be  the  firft  thilofo{rfier  that  f  know  ojT 
that  ever  formaHy  made  this  diftihdion.  / 

25^  That  there  is  a  aecefjity  of -diftmgmfli^ 
ing  thefe  things  may  fufficiently  be^maae  a^^^ 
pear,  bi?foie  it  be  fhewn  wherein  the"a17tece^  ^ 
dent  Rcafon^arjd  Ground  of  the  diflrinQfion  lies. 
And  beicaufe  to  fhew  ^hat  a  thing  is,  is  a  Ids 
artificiaj  'Way  of  /rr|^«/A?§;,  (as-proceedrng  Upon 
Premises  tfRat  have  no  mturdl  Priority  to  thi? 
conclufibn)  than  to  ftiew  why  antj  rorwliat 
Reafbn  it  is,'  we  will  -begin  with  the  former  as 
the  I,efs  perfed,  tho'  not  always  lefs  cohvincing 

/    way 
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way  of  Probation.    And  to  this  purpofe  that 

Confideration  which  *  Mon- 
i^4fy7i^r/^^^    fieur  Malebranche  ufes,  taken 

from  God^s  having  the  Know- 
ledge of  Pain  without  having  the  Sentiment,  is, 
in  my  judgment,  very  ftrong  and  cogent.  I 
will  give  it  yOu  in  his  own  excellent  words, 
and  in  the  form  of  Dialogue  wherein  it  ftands. 

Theodore.  Think  you  that  God  feels  the  Pain 
which  we  fuffer  ? 

Jrifie.  No,  without  doubt,  for  the  Senti- 
ment of  Pain  makes  unhappy. 

Theodore.  Very  well.    But  do  you  believe 
that  he  knows  it  ? 

Arifie.  Yes,  I  believe  he  does ;  for  he  knbws 
whatever   happens  to  his   Creatures.      The  j 
Knowledge  of  God   has  no  Bounds,  and  to 
know  my  Pain  does  not  render  him  either  mi- 
ferable  or  imperfeft.    On  the  contrary 

Theodore,  Oh,  oh,  Arifie !  God  knows  Pain, 
Pleafure,  Heat,  and  the  reft,  and  he  does  not  1 
feel  thefe  things.  He  knows  Pain,  becaufe  he 
knows  what  that  Modification  of  the  Soul  is  in 
which  Pain  confift?.  He  knows  it,  becaufe  'tis 
He  alone  thatcaufes  it  in  us,  as  I  fhall  prove 
to  you  hereafter,  and  becaufe  he  knows  that 
which  he  does.  In  one  word,  he  knows  it,  be- 
caufe that  his  Knowledge  has  no  Bounds.  But 
he  does  not  feel  it,  fince  he  would  then  be  mi- 
ferable.     To  know  Pain  therefore  is  not  tlie 

fame  as  to  feel  it. 

Arifie. 
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Jfifte.  It  is  true*     But  to  feel  Pain,  is  not 
the  fame  as  to  know  it. 

Theodore.  No  doubtlefs,  finee  God  does  not 
feel  it  at  all,  and  yet  he  knows  it  moft  perfect- 
ly. But  not  to  intricate  our  felves  with  am- 
biguity of  Terms,  if  you  would  have  feeling  of 
Pain  to  be  knowing  it,  yet  at  leaft  you  itiufl: 
grant  that  it  is  not  to  know  it  clearly^  that  it  is 
not  to  know  it  by  light  and  evidence,  in  one 
Word,  that  it  is  not  to  know  the  Nature  of  it, 
and  that  fo,  exaftly  fpeaking,  ^tis  not  to  know 
it  at  all.  To  feel  Pain,  for  inftance,  is  to  feel 
ones  felf  miferable,  without  well  knowing  ei- 
ther w^iat  one  is,  nor  what  is  that  Modality  of 
our  Being  which  fenders  us  miferable.  But  to 
know  is  to  have  a  clear  Idea  of  the  Nature  of 
one^s  Objefl:,  and  to  difcover  fuch  and  fuch  Re^ 
lations  of  it,  by  light  and  evideuce,  drc. 

26.  This  Confideration  is,I  think,abundantly 
fufficient  to  fatisfy  any  one  that  can  with  due 
Penetration  enter  into  it,  of  the  abfolute  ne- 
ceffity  of  diftinguifhing  thele  Things,  tho'  not 
fufficient  it  may  be  to  inform  us  wherein  the 
precife  Point  of  their  diftindion  lies.  It  plain- 
ly and  fully  proves,  and  will  force  us  to  ac- 
knowledge that  Idea  and  Sentiment  do,  and 
niuft  difier^  tho'  it  does  not  fo  plainly  Ihew  us 
the  reafon  or  the  manner,  either  whjy  or  how.* 
But  as  for  that  matter,  it  need  only  be  further 
confider'd  that  the  different:  ftate  or  manner  of 
our  own  Being  is  plainly  one  thing,  and  that 
10  Obje^  that  is  really  diftind  fronii  us  is  ano^- 
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ther  thing.  For  if  our  Being,  and  another  Be- 
ing are  diftind,  then  the  Mode  of  our  Beings 
and  that  other  Being  are  alfo  diftinft.  And 
tho'  the  Mode  of  our  Being  be  diftinft  from 
our  Being  only  as  a  Mode  from  a  Thing,  whofe 
Mode  it  is,  yet  the  Mode  of  our  3eing  is  di- 
ftin£i  from  another  Being,  as  Thing  from 
Thing,  really  not  modally  diftinft ;  that  is, 
it  is  as  really  diltincl,  as  our  Being  is  from  that 
other  Being;  and  that  becaufe  it  is  really  one 
with  our  Beings  tho'  modally  diftinQ:  from  it. 
Whoever  underftands  the  Dodrin  of  diftin- 
ftion,  which  is  of  great  conlequence,  for  our 
having  a  jufl:  difcernment  of  Things,  will,  I 
fuppofe,  allow  this  to  be  very  met Aphyfc ally 
clear.  But  now  Idea  is  an  Object  diftinft  from 
our  Being  ;  fomething  which  the  Mind  con- 
templates as  diftinft  from  it  felf :  Whereas  Sen^ 
timent  is  a  certain  ftate  or  manner,  or  if  you  will. 
Modification  of  our  own  Being  fit  being  that  to 
the  Mind  which  Conte:^ture  is  to  Bodyjandcon- 
fequently  is  as  different  froni  Idea,asourBeing,is 
from  another  Being,  which  is  as  much  as  any  one 
thing  can  be  from  another.  And  for  a  further 
confirmation  of  this  difference  between  Idea  and 
Sentiment,  it  may  he  of  fome  Importance  to 
refleft  upon  a  thing  of  common  experience, 
but  whofe  reafon  is  not  perhaps  accounta- 
ble, but  upon  the  prefent  Suppofition,  and  that 
is,  the^////3fr^iM?^^  we  findin.our  feverer  Medi- 
tations from  any  Senfation,  not  only  from 
great  Pleafure,  or  Pain,  but  even  a  little  Noife. 

This 
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This  is  what  all  thinking  Men  find,  and  com* 
plain  of,  and  accordingly  for  that  realbn,  thofc 
that  apply  themfelves  to  the  ferious  contem- 
plation ot  Truth,  do  all  feek  for  Retirement 
and  Silence  (tho'  all  have  not  the  happinels,  or 
advantage,  to  enjoy  it)  and  avoid  as  much  as 
they  can  all  Noife,  as  troublefome  and  difturb- 
ing.  But  why  Ihould  Noife  difturb.  Or  how 
is  it  that  it  difturbs  us?  It  difturbs  us,  as  it 
hinders  our  Attemion.  F(!)r  our  infirm  and  li- 
mited Capacities  cannot  perceive  the  Truthj^. 
which  we  contemplate  without  attention,  nor 
yet  attend  without  quietnefs.  But  why  fo  ? 
How  does  Noife  hinder  our  attention  ?  Why  it 
hinders  our  attention  as  it  divides  it  by  draw- 
ing oiFfome  degrees  of  it  from  the  Objeft  of  our 
contemplation  to  itfeif,and  we  accordingly  call  it 
Dijlraction.  Well,  but  that's  a  Arrange  Thing,  I 
am  contemplating  fome  abftraft  Truth  of  the 
greateft  difficulty,  of  the  greateft  Curiofity,  and 
of  the  greateft  Importance  too,  it  may  be,  to 
be  known.  And  accordingly  I  apply  my  felf  to 
the  fpeculation  of  it,with  the  greateft  force,  an^ 
moft  awakenM  recoUeftion  of  Mind.  And  is 
it  not  then  a  very  ftrange  Thing  that  in  fpite 
of  all  the  intenfenefs  of  Application  I  can  ufe, 
a  little  Noife,  as  the  buzzing  of  a  Fly,  fliall 
be  able  to  divert  me  from  it  ?  I  know  no 
reafbnable  account  that  can  be  given  of  this 
experience  but  this,  that  the  Noife  which  I 
I  hear,  is  a  Sentiment^  whereas  that  which  I 
contemplate  is  Idea.  But  now  the  Sentiment 
feeing  a  proper  Modification  of  my  Squl,  I  ^m 
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more  affected  with  it,  and  my  attention  is  more 
awakenM  by  it,  than  by  Idea  which  is  fome- 
thing  different  from  my  lelf,  which  by  the  way 
may  ferve  asafenfiblc  Argument  to  convince 
us  of  the  falfenefs  of  Mr.  Arnauld^s  notion  of  I- 
deas  being  Modalities  of  the  Soul,  fihce  if  they 
were,  they  would  then  affeft  us  as  ftrongly 
as  our  Senfations  do.  But  that  we  find  they 
do  not ;  on  the  contrary  we  find  our  felves 
much  otherwife  touchM  by  our  Senfations  than 
by  our  Ideas,  and  that  becaufe  our  Senfations 
are  certain  Modifications  of  the  very  Soul  it 
felf,  whereas  our  Ideas  are  really  diftinft  from 
us,  by  which  means  it  comes  to  pafs  (or  elfe 
it  will  be  hardly  poflible,  to  refolve  it  into  a 
diftin^  Caufej  that  a  flight  Sentiment,  tho^  it 
be  only  that  of  a  little  Noifey  will  be  fuffici- 
ent  to  draw  off  our  attention  from  the  con- 
templation of  the  moft  filling  and  ingaging 
Ideas,that  the  moft  thoughtful  Mind  can  employ 
it  fclf  about.  Which  leems  to  be  a  very  con- 
vincing Argument  of  the  diftinftion  of  thefe 
Things. 

27.  What  is  here  laid  of  Idea  and  Sentiment^ 
may  with  due  proportion  and  accommodation 
be  applied  to  Perception  in  the  way  of  Idea, 
and  Perception  in  the  way  of  Sentiment,  or, 
as  we  may  call  it,  Ideal  or  Senfible  Percep- 
tion. The  former  being  the  Perception  of  Ibme 
Intelligible  Objed,  diftinft  from  us,  and  the 
latter  the  inward  feeling  we  have  how  'tis 
with  our  felves,  orof  that  particular  ftate,  or 
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manner  of  Being,  which  we  are  at  any  time 
in,  fenfible  Perception  being  not  Sentiment 
itfelf,  but  that  inward  confcioufnefs  which  we 
liave  of  a  Sentiment.  As  to  give  an  inftance 
in  each  kind,  when  I  contemplate  a  Triangle, 
or  any  of  its  Properties,  then  I  have  an  Ideal 
PerceptioiJ,  but  when  I  feel  Pleafure,  or  Pain, 
then  I  have  a  fenfible  Perception,  or  the  Per- 
ception of  a  Sentiment.  Than  which  npthing 
can  be  more  diftinft. 

.  28.  But  the  diftinftion  will  be  yet  more  ap- 
patent  when  it  is  further  remarkM  that  in 
Ideal  Perception  there  is  a  great  deal, of  Light 
and  Evidence.  When  we  contemplate  Ideas 
we  fee  both  them  and  the  Relations  that  are 
between  them  in  a  clear  Light,  and  becaufe  we 
do  fo  we  are  accordingly  faid  to  know  and  un-^ 
derftand  the  Natures  and  Reafons  of  Things, 
But  now  in  fenfible  Perception  (as  alfo  in  Sen- 
timent itfelf)  there  is  nothing  but  Darknefs 
and  Obfcurity,  thei^e  being  hardly  any  thing 
cleaF  to  us  in  Sentiment  befides  the  exijle?ice  of 
it.  And  that  indeed  is  moft  evident,  for  we 
are  as  certain  of  what  we  feel,  as  of  any  Ideal 
Truth  that  we  know,  and  can  as  little  doubt 
of  it.  But  what  the  Nature  of  that  Pleafure 
or  Pain  is  which  we  feel,  or  wliat  that  Moda- 
lity of  Soul  is  (d,sM.  Malehranche  fpeaks)  which 
makes  the  one  or  the  other,  that  we  know  no 
more  of,  than  if  we  had  never  felt  either  of 
them.  Not  but  that  this  is  an  intelligible 
Thing,  becaufe  God  knows  it,  and  we  our 
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felvesmay  poffibly  know  it  hereafter,  when 
we  come  to  have  a  Sight  (a  gi  eat  and  ingaging 
Sight  indeed)  of  that  Jrchetypal  Idea^  upon 
which  our  Souls  were  form'd,  the  intefleftual 
Mould,  in  which  we  were  caft,  and  which  at 
prefent,  for  wife  Reafons,  is  hid  from  us.  But 
that  which  I  mean  is  that  it  is  not  intelligible 
by  Sentiment  J  and  that  if  ever  we  know  it, 
it  muft  be  by  Idea,  and  not  by  Sentiment  that 
we  can  do  fo,  that  as  fuch,  going  no  further 
than  a  certain  Modality  of  our  Being,  without 
including  any  Knowledge,  or  Ideal  Perception 
of  it. 

29.  And  becaufe  there  is  fuch  clearnefs  of 
Light  and  Evidence  in  Ideal  Perception,  and  fo 
much  Darknefs  in  Sentiment,  therefore  I  con- 
ceive it  is  (which  may  be  confiderM  as  another 
Argument  /t  Fofteriori  for  the  diftinguifhing 
thefe  Things)  that  I  can  make  what  I  really 
perceive  intelligible  to  another,  only  by  direct- 
ing him  to  thole  Ideas  which  I  contemplate,  by 
fome  common  Signs  whereby  we  have  agreed 
to  exprefs  or  charafterize  them.  For  the  Ideas 
themfelves  being  placed,  as  I  may  fay,  in  medioj 
and  vifible  by  a  common  Light  to  every  intel- 
ledual  Eye ,  he  can  contemplate  them  when 
directed  to  them  as  well  as  my  felf ;  and  there- 
fore all  that  I  have  to  do  here  to  make  what  I 
conceive  intelligible,  is  only  by  the  ufe  of  cer- 
tain outward  Signs  to  fet  fuch  Ideas  before  him, 
or  rather  to  turn  his  Attention  to  the  Contem- 
plation of  them.      But  now  in  Sentiment  the 
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Cafe  is  much  Dtherwife. ,  Here  I  cannot  make 
what  I  feel  intelligible  to  another  by  a,ny  Ex- 
preflion  I  can  ufe,  were  I  never  Ijb  great  a  Ma- 
iler of  it.  My  Oratory  niay  perhaps  pleafe 
him  ('if  it  be  poffible  for  me  to  be  eloquent  up- 
on what  I  do  not  underftand^  but  it  cannot 
tell  him  what  Pleafure  is.  No  verbal  defcrip- 
tion  will  reach  this,  but  every  Man  muft  be 
left  to  feel  it  for  himfelf,  this  being  moft  tru- 
ly and  emphatically  one  of  thofe  Things. 

Dicer e  qu£  nequeo  verbis ^  &  fmtio  tantum^ 

And  when  he  does  feel  it,  he  can  .  know  no 
more  of  it  but  what  he  feels,  that  is,  that  he  is 
in  Pleafure,  or  in  Pain,  or  at  moft,  that  Plea- 
fure is  one  Thing,  and  Pain  another,  becaufe 
he  finds  himfelf  otherwife  afFecled  or  modified 
in  one  of  thofe  States  of  Being,  than  he  does 
in  the  other;  but  what  that  modality  of  Being, 
is  wherein  either  of  thefe  does  confift,  ("where- 
in lies  the  proper  knowledge  of  Pleafure  or 
Painj  that  Sentiment  can  never  inform  him, 
but  after  infinitely'  repeated  Experiments  will 
leave  him  as  ignorant  of,  as  he  was  before  he 
ever  made  any.  So  that  in  this  refpeft  per- 
haps I  need  not  fcruple  to  fay.  That  he  that  can 
fee^  knows  no  more  of  iLight  or  Colour,  than 
he  that  is  blind. 

JO.  Let  me  here  rcmarque  by  the  way,  left 
I  Ihould  forget  it,  or  not  find  a  more  proper 
place  for  it,  that  tho^  I  have  hitherto  ufed  Sen- 
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timent  and  Senfation  promifcuoufly,  yet  if  we 
will  more  nicely  diftinguifli  them,  we  may  do 
it  by  faying  that  Senfation  is  a  Perception  upon 
feme  Impreffion  of  outward  Objefts  made  up- 
on the  Body.    For  as  the  Power  of  receiving 
fuch  a  Perception,  by  means  of  a  certain  Orga- 
nical  Texture  of  fome  parts  of  the  Body,  is 
what  I  would  call  Senfe  ('for  furc  Senfe,  as 
when  we  fpeak  of  the  Senfe  of  feeing,  or  the 
Senfe  of  hearing,  cannot  in  tlie  propriety  of 
it  be  fuppofed  to  mean  either  the  Perception 
itfelf,  or  the  orgahical  Texture,  but  the  Pow- 
.  er  of  having  fuch  a  Perception,  by  the  media- 
tion of  fuch  a  Texture^  fo  the  Perception  itfelf 
which  arifes  in  the  Mind,  upon  the  Impreflion 
of  outward  Objefts  on  certain  parts  of  the  Bo- 
dy, whofe  Texture  is  aptly  difpofed  for  it,  is 
what  I  fhould  properly  call  Senjstion.    Where- 
as by  Sentiment  in  the  more  ftrift  acceptation 
of  it,   I  would  rather  underftand  the  modal 
Being  of  the  Soul  at  large,  or  any  inward  feel- 
ing, whereof  it  is  confcious  to  itfelf,  whether 
occafionM  by  Impreflions  from  without,   or 
from  within,  or  indeed  without  any  Impref- 
fiion  upon  the  Body  at  all.    For  as,  tho'  all  out- 
ward Impreflions  fhould  ceafe,  we  might  yet 
have  certain  feelings  from  the  inward  motion 
of  the  Spirits,  fo  if  both  outward  and  inward 
fhould  ceafe  top,  or  if  we  had  no  Bodies  at  all, 
there  is  no  doubt  but  that  (li  God  pleafe/  our 
Souls  might  be  modified  as  they  are  upon  thefe 
Qccalions,  and  we  might  have  the  lame  in- 
ward 
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vard  feelings  of  Pleiafure  or  Pain,  &c.  as  we 
lave  now.  Which  tho^  we  could  not  fo  pro- 
perly call  Senfations^  as  not  proceeding  from 
he  occafion  or  the  Body,  yet  we  may  call  thera 
Sentiments  at  large,  as  we  now  abfolutely  con- 
[ider  them,  as  certain  Modalities  of  the  Soul, 
diftinft  from  our  Ideal  Perceptions. 

J  I.  But  to  proceed.    To  what  we  have  faid 
concerning  the   diftinftion   of  thefe  Things, 
we  may  add  this  further  confideration,  that  in 
Ideal  Perception  we  are  aGive.    Not  that  I 
think  we  make  or  produce  our  Ideas  any  more 
than  we  do  our  Sentiments  (1  leave  that  Pri- 
vilege to  the  IntelkBm  Agens  of  the  Scliools, 
to  inlighten  or  to  modify  our  felves,  being  as  I 
conceive  equally  above  usj  but  that  as  we  have 
a   Power  of  contemplating  them,    fo  in  our 
Ideal  Perception  we  do  ^  aftually  exert,    and 
employ  that  Power.     I  do  not  deny  but  that 
there  may  be  Paflion  in  this,  as  well  as  Aftion. 
All  that  I  do  or  need  here  affirm,  is,  that  we 
are  truly  aftive  in  our  Ideal  Perceptions,  which 
is  no  more  than  what  our  Experience  will  in- 
form us  whenever  we  pleafe  to, reflect  upon 
thofe  two  ways  of  Thinking,  which  we  may 
obferve  in  our  felves.    For  fometimes  the  Tone 
of  the  Mind,  as  I  may  fay,  is  fo  Idofe  and  un- 
bent, that  we  thy^  carelefly  and  at  random, 
not  preferring  oi^pnteUigible  Object  before 
another,  or  regarding  the   Nature  or  Diftin- 
£lion  of  what  we  think  of,  but  taking  Ideas 
as  they  come  in  our  way,  or  as  the  Spirits  open- 
ing 
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ing  their  Courfe  thro^  their  beaten  Tracks  in 
the  Brain  happen  to  excite  them,  without  con- 
fidering  what  they  are,  or  in  what  Order  they 
fucceed,  or  in  what  Relation  they  ftand  one! 
to  another.  This  indeed  is  Thinkings  but  fol 
like  that  Thinking  which  we  call  Dreamin^j 
that  is,  the  Thinking  in  our  Sleep,  that  werej 
not  the  difcovery  more  obvious  to  be  made 
from  the  State  of  our  Bodies,  than  of  our 
Minds,  it  would  not  be  very  eafy  to  diftin- 
guilh,  whether  we  were  alleep,  or  awake. 
And  without  doubt  he  that  in  convenient  time 
and  place,  fhould  talk  out  fuch  Thoughts  as 
thefe  would  be  fupposM  to  talk  in  his  Sleep. 
But  that  which  is  more  to  my  prefent  purpofe 
to  obferve,  is,  that  tho*  this  be  Thinking,  yet 
there  is  fo  little  application  of  the  Mind  in  it, 
as  to  leave  fome  room  for  doubting,  whether 
in  this  way  of  Thinking,  (he  be  active  or  no. 
But  then  again  at  other  times,  and  upon  more 
ingaging  Occafions,  we  find  that  we  fhake  off 
this  liftlefnefsjgir^  up  (even  in  this  Senfe)^/r^  lojns 
of  our  Mwdsj  zndfet  our  felves  to  Thinking,  and 
are  more  earnelt  and  intenfe  in  our  view  of 
Things,  as  in  that  fort  of  Thinking  which  we 
call  Urudy  or  Meditdtion^  which  is  known  to 
employ  the  Soul,  as  much  as  the  moft  toilfome 
labour  does  the  Body,  ^tillthe  happy  difcovery 
of  Truth,  at  once  rewai^  and  concludes  the 
painful  Enquiry.  So  that  in  this  way  of  Ideal 
Perception,  at  leaft  I  think  'tis  hardly  to  be 
diiputed  but  that  we  are  active.    But  now  in 

Stn- 
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Sentiment ^  that  implying  only  a  different  ftate  or 
Tianner  of  our  Being,  and  fuch  as  we  have  no 
mmediate  Power  to  .  produce  in  our  felves  at 
Pleafure,  it  fecms  to  be  very  plain,  both  in  the 
Motion  and  in  the  Experience  of  the  Thing,  that 
we  are  purely  PaJJtve. 

^  2.  pAJJive^  but  from  what  ?  This  leads  to 
the  great  Queftion  about  the  true  efficient 
caufe  of  our  Sentiments,  or  Senfations  (fori 
think  we  need  not  here  diftinguifh  them)  con- 
cerning which,  much  might  be  faid,  were  I  to 
handle  it  at  large,  but  having  done  that  already 
*  elfewhere,   and  the   more 

Philofophical    Minds   begin-    Jrl^of  theTi 

nmg  now  to  break  through  the    vou 

prejudices  of  Senfe,   into   a 

clearer  light  and  fatisfaftioh  concerning  this 

matter,  I  Ihall  touch  upon  it  with  the  lighter 

Hand.    That  we  are  paffive  in  our  Senfations 

I  here  fuppofe,  and  I  prefume,  with  allowance. 

The  Queftion  is  from  what  ?  To  which  I  make 

no  Scruple  in  the  firft  place  to  anfwer,  not  from 

our  felves^  fince  then  we  fhould  be  Aftive  and 

not  Pailive.     Befides  that  we  find  we  have  no 

Power  over  our  Senfations ,    either  to  caufc 

them  or  to  flop  them  when  we  will,  and  do 

frequently  fuffer    fome  of    them  againft  our 

Will.    That  we  have  no    immediate  Power^ 

is  plain,  that  is,  I  mean  to  give  or  to  remove 

from  our  felves ,  any  Senfation  by  the  bare 

aft  of  either  Willing,  or  Nilling  it.     All  that 

we  can  do  of  this  kind,  is  by  tlie  Mediation  of 

Bd- 
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Bodies,  and  their  Impreflions  upon  our  Body. 
But  then  this  iliews  that  we  have  no  true  Pow- 
er over  our  Souls  to  modify  them  as  we  pleafe, 
and  conftquently  are  not  the  proper  caufes  of 
their  Senfations  ffince  if  we  were,  we  might 
produce  them  without  the  impreflions  of  Bo- 
dies as  well  as  with  thcra^  and  will  withal 
lerve  as  a  Clue,  to  direft  us  to  that  which  is 
the  true  and  real  Caufe  of  them.  That  is 
I  mean,  it  will  do  it  within  thecompafs  of  a 
Disjun£iion.  For  fince  we  cannot  procure  to 
our  felves  any  Senfations,  otherwile  than  by 
the  application  of  bodily  Motions  and  Impref- 
(ions,  this  naturally  luggefts  to  us  one  of 
thefe  two  Thoughts,  either  that  thofe  Bodies 
upon  whofe  ImprelHons  we  have  thefe  Senfa- 
tions, are  indeed  the  true  Caufes  that  produce 
them,  or  that  thefe  Senfations  are  only  pofitive- 
ly  annexM  to  thefe  Impreflions,  by  the  fettled 
Will  and  Order  of  fomc  other  Being,  who  i% 
the  true  Caufe  of  them,  as  producing  them  up- 
on thofe  Occafions. 

53.  It  has  been  generally  taken  for  granted, 
even  by  thofe  from  whom  one  would  expeft  a 
better  Reafon  for  what  they  believe,  than  be- 
caufe  they  have  ever  believ'd  it,  that  Bodies 
are  the  real  caufes  of  thofe  Senfations  which 
follow  at  their  Prefence,  and  upon  their  Im- 
prelHons. To  fupport  which  Opinion,  I  know 
no  aflignable  Reafon,  but  that  they  do  fo,  ac- 
cording to  that  fenfible  Maxim,  Poji  hocy  ergo 
propter  hocy  which  indeed  is  good  Logick  witii 

the 
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the  Vulgar,  who  have  fcarce  any  other  notion 
of  Caule  and  Effeft,  than  one  Things  follow- 
ing upon  another  ;  but  methinks  fhould  not 
pafs  for  fuch  with  the  Learned,  as  indeed  it 
does  not  in  other  cafes,  in  which  they  are  rea- 
dy enough  to  tell  you  that  Concomitancy  is 
no  Argument  for  a  caufal  Dependence  of  one 
thing  upon  another.  As;  indeed  a  very  little 
Logick  will  ferve  to  fatisfy  any  one  that  it  is 
not. 

34*  But  then  as  the  Reafon  for  this  general 
Prefumption  is  not  good,  fo  there  is  plain  Rea- 
fon againft  it.    Bodies  have  nothing  in  them 
but  Figure,  Motion,  &c.  and  as  this  Ihews  that 
they  can  have  nothing  in  them  like  thofe  Sen- 
timents which  we  feel  at  their  Prefence,    fo 
it  proves  alfo  that  they  cannot  properly,  and 
as  efficient  Caufes,  produce  them  in  us.     Since 
if  they  do  produce  them,  it  muft  be  by  Fi- 
gure, and  Motion,  &c.  But  Figure,  and  Mo- 
tion, c^^.  as  they  cannot  rife  up  to  Thought 
in  the  Bodies  themfelves,  fo  neither  is  it  pofli- 
ble  they  fhould  be  able  to  produce  it  in  us, 
unlefs  we  could  fuppofe  that  a  Caufe.  might 
produce  an  effeft  of  a  more  noble  Order  than 
itfelf,  which  is  impoflible*    I  leave  my  Read- 
er to  fupply  what  is  wanting  to   the  forni  of 
the  Argument,  which  when  he  does,    he  will 
fee  there  is  nothing  wanting  to  the  force  of 
it. 

J5.  Agaitt 
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515.  Again,  let  it  beconfider^d,  that  as  there 
is  no  Proportion  between  Motion  and  Thought 
in  general,  between  an  Aifeftion  of  Body,  and 
a  Sentiment  of  the  Soul ;  fo  there  is  none  be- 
tween fuch  a  particular  Motion,  and  fuch  a 
particular  Sentiment,  between  the  Motion  that 
is  followed  with  Pleafure,  fuppofe,and  Pleafure, 
or  between  the  Motion  that  is  followed  with 
Pain  and  Pain :  For  if  there  Were,  then  the 
Motion  that  is  followed  with  Pleafure  fhouid 
differ  as  much  from  the  Motion  which  is  fol- 
lowed witli  Pain,  as  one  of  thefe  Sentiments 
differs  from  the  other.  But  now  thefe  Senti- 
ments differ  Effentially\  nay,  even  as  Contra- 
ries ;  whereas  the  Motion  that  is  foUow'd  with 
Pleafure,  differs  but  in  Degree  from  that  which 
is  follow'd  With  Pain.  So  that  for  anything 
that  is  in  the  Motions  themfelves,  that  which 
is  attended  with  one  Sentiment,  might  as  well 
be  attended  with  its  contrary,  as  having  no 
peculiar  aptnefs  in  its  own  Nature  to  produce 
one  rather  than  the  others  Whereby  it  plainly 
appears,  that  there  is  no  Proportion  between 
thefe  Motions  and  their  prefumM  Effeds,  and 
confequently,  that  they  are  not  the  true  Caufes 
of  them: 

36.  But  to  fatisfie  us  at  once  that  they  are 
not,  let  it  be  further  confiderM,  that  if  Bodies 
be  the  efficient  Caufes  of  thofe  Senlations, 
which  we  feel  in  the  ufe  of  them,  then  Body 
muff:  ad  upon  Spirit.  The  Confequence,  I 
prefume^  will  not  be  demed>  as  depending  up- 
on 
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m  theft  two  plainPropo{itions,i.That  ourSenfa- 
ious  are  in  our  Spirits,  Matter  not  being  ca-' 
)able  of  any  Thought.  2.  That  they  can-, 
lot  be  produced  there,  but  by  that  which  afts 
iponthem,  it  being  obvioufly  impoflible  that 
my  Alteration  or  EfftQ:  fbould  be  wrought 
n  any  Being  by  that  which  does  not  aO:  upon 
:hat  Bning.  Whoever  grants  thefe  two  Pro- 
pofitions,  as  I  conceive  every  one  will  that 
ivell  confiders  them,  cannot  ftand  with  me 
about  theConfequences  of  our  Argument.  It 
remains  then  only  to  prove  the  Minor  Propofi- 
tion  of  it,  that  Body  cannot  aft  upon  Spirit, 
cvhich  allowing  the  Notions  we  have  of  thefe 
two  Beings  (without  which  'tis  to  no  purpofe 
to  talk  of  them  either  one  way  or  other)  may,> 
[think,  be  done  with  great  Eafe,  Brevity  and 
Clearnefs.  Body  can  aft  only  by  Impulfe,  it 
can  make  an  impulfe  only  upon  that  whic|ire- 
fifts  it.  Spirit  camiot  refift  Body,  as  being  ca- 
pable of  Coexifting  in  the  fame  Vhi  with  it ; 
therefore  Body  cannot  aft  upon  Spirit.  And 
if  it  cannot  aft  upon  it,  then  by  vertue  of  the 
firft  Confequence  it  cannot  caufe  any  Senfa-r. 
tion  in  it ;  fince  if  it  did,  it  muft  aft  upon  it.  Be- 
fides,  Body  can  aft  only  upon  Body ;  for  it  can 
aft  only  upon  what  it  touches^  and  it  can  touch 
nothing  but  Body,according  to  that  of  Lucretinsy 
Tungere  enim  &  tmgi  nifi  Corpus  nulU  fotejt 
res. 

57.  More  I  might  add,but  thefe  few  Confide- 
rations,  among  many  others  that  crowd  for  ad- 

mittanec 
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mittancein  fo  copious  an  Argument,may  be  fuf-* 
ficient  tolhew,that  Bodies  are  not  the  Caufesof 
our  Senfations.  And  yet,  that  we  regularly  have 
them  upon  their  Impreffions,  is  as  plain,  oy  Ex- 
feriencsj  as  the  other  is  by  Reafon.  It  follows 
then,  that  they  are  only  pofitively  annex'd  to 
them  by  the  fettledWill  and  eftablifli'd  Order  of 
ibme  other  Being.  That  is,  in  other  Words,  that 
Bodies  are  only  the  Conditions  or  Occafwns  of  our 
Senfations,  but  that  fome  other  Being  is  the 
true  Efficient  Caufe  of  them. 

38.  Who  that  Being  is,  we  need  not  either 
go  tar  to  feek,  or  feck  tar  to  find.  He  muft  be 
a  Spiritual  Being  in  the  firft  place ;  this  being 
an  Eftefib,  as  we  have  Ihewn  beyond  the  Order 
and  Proportion  of  Body  to  produce.  He  mult 
again  be  a  Being  that  folly  and  thoroughly  un- 
derftands  our  Frame,  and  that  has  an  efficacious 
Power  to  work  upon  it,  and  change  the  State 
and  Manner  of  it.  Befides  he  muft  know  all 
the  Motions  of  Bodies,  and  the  very  Critical 
Moment,  when  they  make  any  Impreffions  up- 
on ours ;  the  precife  Degree  of  the  Impreffion, 
and  the  very  Inftant  when  it  ceafes.  The  Mo- 
ment, that  he  may  know  exactly  when  to  give 
us  a  Senfation.  llie  Degree^  that  he  may  know 
both  how  to  Specify  it,  and  how  to  Proportion 
it.  The  Ceajingot  it,  that  he  may  know  when 
to  withdraw  his  Hand,  and  fufpend  the  Ope- 
ration, that  fo  the  Impreffion  and  the  Senlation 
may  begin  and  end  together.  All  this  he  muft 
have  a  perfed  Knowledge  of,  aad  that  at  all 

Tiroes 
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Times,  and  ift  all  Places  of  the  World ,  and 
throughout  the  vaft  number  of  Rational  Crea- 
tures that  are4n  it,  that  fo  they  may  all  Com- 
municate intflie  fame  Senfations  upon  the  like 
ImprelIion>.^' DUt  now  what  Being  can  we  fup- 
pofe  duly  qualifyM  for  all  this;  but  a  Being 
of  infinite  Knowledge  and  of  an  Almighty 
Power,  and  whofe  Will  is  infallibly  effeciivej 
of  whatfoever  his  Wifdom  approves  and  pre- 
fcribes  ?  And  indeed  who  fo  ht  to  modify  our 
Beings,  or  change  the  State  or  Manner  of  their 
Exiftence,  as  the  great  Autlior  of  them^  the 
Divine  Artift  that  made  them,-  and  who  fees  in 
thofe  intelligible  Reafons,  thofe  Ideal  Mcafures; 
whereby  he  made  them,  of  what  Modificati- 
ons they  are  capable  ? 

39.  Whatever  then  the  iilveterate  prejudice 
of  Senfe,  or  thofe  forward  Judgments  which 
Men  from  their  Infancy  (when  their  Sedfations 
are  ftrong  and  their  Realbn  weak)  are  wont  to 
make  upon  it,  may  fuggeft  to  the  cdntrary,  our 
Reafon  and  Philofophy  muft  conclude,  tho'  it 
be  caird  New  for  fo  doings  that  God  only  is  the 
caufe  of  our  Senfations,  and  that  the  Move- 
ments of  the  Body  do  not  aft  upon  the  Soul  a- 
ny  otherwife  than  by^  his  Will ;  that  is,  I  uj^jany 
any  otherwile  tban  as  he  has  Eftabhfhedi .  into 
a  fettled  Law,  to  touch  the .  Soul  with  certain 
Sentiments  or  Feelings,  as  often  as  extcriour 
Objefts  fhall  make  certain  Impre/fionS  upon  the 
Body.  And  as  the  Movements  of  the  Body 
arc  dnly  occafions  of  certain  Thoughts  in  the 

(^  Soul 
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Soul ;  fo  whether  the  Thoughts  of  the  Soul  are 
not  alfo  in  the  like  Proportion,  only  occafions 
of  the  Movements  of  the  Body,  according  to 
that  Law  of  Reciprocation  wnich  the  Carteji- 
ans  fuppofe  between  thefe  two  Principles  of 
our  Compofition,  and  wherein  they  make  their 
Union  to  confift,  I  leave  to  be  confidered.  It 
feems  very  ftrange,  that  the  Soul,  which  has 
no  immediate  Power  over  the  leaft  Body  in  the 
Univerfe,  fhould  yet  be  able,  by  a  bare  a£l  of 
her  Will,  fo  freely  and  readily  %o  move  her  own  : 
For  if  fhe  does  really  move  her  own,  why  is  it 
that  Ihe  cannot  move  others,  that  are  eaually 
moveable,  as  well?  You'll  fay,  becaufe  me  is 
not  fo  united  to  Others,  as  to  her  own.  Yes, 
every  whit  as  much  united  to  others  as  to  her 
own,  if  by  Union  you  mean  any  real  Contaft, 
or  Cohefion  of  Subftances,  fince  fhe  is  fo  United 
to  neither.  But  if  by  United  you  mean,  which 
feems  to  be  the  only  intelligible  Notion  of  the 
Union  of  Soul  and  Body,  that  there  is  a 
pofitive  Connexion  eftabliihed  by  the  Author 
of  Nature,  between  the  Thoughts  of  the  one, 
and  the  Motions  of  the  other,  then  I  confeft  fhe 
is  not  fo  United  to  other  Bodies  as  to  her  own  ; 
but  then  muft  not  you  confefs  again  in  your 
turn,  that  according  to  this  her  Thoughts,  are 
not  the  proper  Caufes,  but  only  thp  Occafions  of 
thofe  Motions,  fince  if  they  were,  the  Queftion 
will  ftill  return,  Why  can  t  ihe  move  other  Bo- 
dies as  well  ? 

40.  But 
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40.  But  fuppofe  the  SouPs  Ability  to  move 
that  Portion  of  Matter,  which  is  calPd  her  Bo- 
dy, were  in  any  Senfe  accouiitable  by  her  V-^ 
nion  with  it ;  yet  what  fhall  we  fay  as  to  the 
particular  I{jnds  of  thofe  Motions,  and  the  De^ 
termination  of  theni  ?  That  what  I  Eat  and 
Drink  cannot  digeft,  and  that  what  is  digefted 
cannot  be  turnM  into  Blood,  Spirits,  and  Flelh 
without  certain  inteffine  Motions,  this  I  well 
know  :  But  what  kind  of  Motions  thole  are 
by  which  this  great  Work  of  the  Animal  Oeco- 
nomy  is  carried  on,  that  I  know  not ;  and  were 
it  to  ftay  for  the  orders  of  my  Will  before  it 
were  performM,  it  would  never  be  ddne.  And 
fo  again,  tb  the  Motion  of  any  one  of  my  Fin-* 
gers,  'tis  neceflary  that  the  Spirits  be  directed 
precifely  to  that  Finger  which  I  would  have 
moved.  But  can  the  Soul,  which  is  ignorant 
of  the  interiour  Meqhanifm  of  her  own  Body 
among  fuch  a  multitude  of  Pipes  and  Chanels, 
determine  the  Spirits  fo  exaftly  and  fo  inftanta- 
neoufly  through  that  very  Nerve,  and  to  that 
very  Mufcle  which  ferves  for  that  purpofe? 
And  is  it  not  then  necelTary,  that  this  fliould  be 
done  by  a  more  skilful  and  infallible  Conduft, 
that  fo  I  may  not  will  the  Motion  of  fuch  a 
Finger  in  vain  ?  And  is  it  not  hence  reafonable 
to  conclude,  that  tho^  the  motion  of  my  Finger 
docs  indeed  follow  upon  my  willing,  that  it 
IhauM  b6  moved  ;  yet  that  my  Will  is  not  the 
true  attd  proper  Caufe^  but  only  the  Occafion  or 
Cpnditidn  of  that  Motion  ?  But  my  Subjeft  re- 

Q^a  calls 
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Calls  me  from  going  on  any  further  with  this. 
1  only  Occafionally  hint  thefe  few  things,  leav- 
ing the  Purfuance  of  the,m  to  thofe  who  have 
Leifure  and  Inclination  to  enter  upon  a  Specu- 
lation, which  would  afford  no  ordinary  Enter- 
tainment to  a  Philofophical  Mind,  nor  advan- 
tage to  the  moft  ufeful  of  all  Sciences,  that  I 
mean,  of  Kjiorving  ones  f elf . 

41.  But  whatever  Power  the  Soul  may  be 
allow'd  to  have  over  her  Body,  yet  I  can  by 
no  means  think  it  confiftent  either  with  the 
Spiritual  Nature  of  our  Souls,  or  that  Natu- 
ral Immortality  which  is  founded  upon  it, 
that  Bodies  lliould  be  able  to  aft  upon  them. 
And  I  would  defire  thofe  who  are  fo  forward 
to  afcribe  our  Senfations  to  Bodies,  as  the  real 
.  eff  dent  Caufes  of  them,  heedfuUy  to  confider, 
whether  the  diftinftion  of  Soul  and  Body,  can 
be  prefervM,  or  the  Immortality  of  the  for- 
mer can  be  maintained  upon  that  Suppofition. 
For  my  part,  I  think  'tis  but  too  evident  that 
it  cannot.  Body  can  aft  only  upon  Body,  and 
therefore  if  Body  can  aft  upon  my  Soul,  is  it 
not  then  plain  that  my  Soul  is  Corporeal  ?  I 
know  not  how  to  feparate  the  confequence 
from  the  Principle,  and  muft  accordingly  look 
^ponitnotonlyasabfurd,  but  as  Impious,  and 
a  J  little  reconcileable  to  the  Interefts  o^Religion^ 
as  tot' hilofophical  Truth.  And  I  cannot  but  won- 
der that  fince  the  confequence  is  fo  generally 
and  juftly  difclaim'd,  the  Principle  from  whence 
it  fo  clearly,  riecelfarily,  and  immediatelv  fol- 
. .    V  lows, 
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lows,  fhould  be  in  fuch  Credit  and  Allowance. 
But,  Tanta  efi  vis  veternofarum  Ofinionum^  C^ 
i.iu  defenfe  atq^  Credits  faljitansy  as  St.  Aufiin 
fpeaks. 

42.  Perhaps  my  Admiration  may  proceed 
from  my  Ignorance.  But  however  give  me 
leave  to  wonder  again,  that  Men,  who  in  other 
Refpefts,  feem  to  want  no  due  Senfe  of  the  Ex- 
cellency of  humane  Nature,  and  are  indeed  fo 
jealous  of  the  Dignity  of  their  Souls,  as  not  to 
allow  Beafts  to  fhare  with  them  in  that  Reafon 
which  is  made  their  Character  and  Privilege, 
(tho'they  will  not  deny  them  fome  degrees  of 
Thought)  fhould  yet  fo  far  degrade  them  at 
the  fame  time,  as  to  fubje£t  them,  and,  as  it. 
were,  Profiitute  them  to  Bodies^  and  make  them 
depend  upon  them  for  their  well  or  ill  Being.  £ 
fay,  to  make  Bodies  fo  far.  above  them,  as  to 
have  it  in  their  power  to  do  them^Good  or  Hurt, 
to  give  them  Pleafure  or  Pain,  to  make  the  ftate 
of  their  Being  better  or,  worfe  ;  in  one  word, 
to  be  the  Authors  of  their  Happinefs,  or  of  their 
Mifery;  There  are  Confequences  of  no  very 
friendly  Afpeft  to  Religion,  that  may  be  drawn 
from  this  part  alfo :  But  leaving  them,  as  ob- 
vious to  the  Confideration  of  my  Reader,  that 
which  I  refleft  upon  at  prefent,is only  that  Men. 
fhould  fo  firangely  degrade  themfelves  of  their 
Natural  Eminence,  as  to  fuhmit  their  Souls  to 
the  Power  and  Operation  of  Bodies.  But  what 
is  it  that  the  Pride  ofhumanNature  wiU,  not  do? 
Pr  to  what  low  Degrees  of  Voluntary  l-IumUity 
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will  it  not  condefcend,  rather  than  acknow- 
ledge our  dependance  upon  God  in  the  whole 
State  and  Manner  of  our  Being,  as  well  as  in 
Being  it  felf  ? 

4 J.  Not  but  that  fbme  have  ventured  very 
far  in  queftioning  the  Utter.  For  tho*  they  could 
not  but  own  f becaufe  indeed  the  very  Infirmi- 
ty of  their  Nature  confeipTes  it)  that  they  depend 
upon  God  as  to  the  firft  derivation  or  receiving 
of  their  Being  from  him,  yet  they  can  difpute 
whether  they  do  or  no,  and  think  it  too  miich 
that  they  fhould,  as  to  the  continual  upholding 
and  prefervation  of  thatBeing;  and  as  to  the  Di- 
vine Co-^operation  and  Concourfe  with  them  in 
all  theii'  Actions,  tho'  perhaps  it  be  demonftrable 
upon  Metaphyfical  Grounds,  that  the  very  No- 
tion of  a  Creature  includes  both.  But  how- 
ever there  is  fomething  peculiar  in  this  Cafe, 
that  lejflens  the  ftrangenefs  of  it,  ^Men  queftioa 
or  deny  their  dependance  upon  God  hercy  bc- 
caufe  they  fanfie,  that  if  once  made,  and  in- 
dued with  fuchand  fuch  JPowers,  they  are  then 
fufficiept  of  themfelves  to  fet  up  for  Being  and 
Operation,  and  lojdifmifs  their  Maker  from  a- 
ny  further  attendance  upon  them,  as  having  no 
occafion  for  him.  But  now  in  the  other  Cafe 
that  concerns  our  manner  of  Being,  I  know 
none  that  pretend  (as  indeed  there  is  no  Foud'* 
dation  for  it)  to  be  the  Authors  of  their  own  Sen* 
fations.  Here  'tis  plain  they  muft  own  them- 
felves to  be  PaJJtve^  and  to  owe  a  Dependance 
forpewhere,    But  alas  (fuch  is  the  Corruption 
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of  humane  Nature^  we  are  generally  too  far 
from  God  to  be  willing  that  he  ihould  be  fo 
near  unto  us,  that  in  him  wefhould  Live,  Move, 
and  have  our  whole  Being.  And  therefore 
ratlier  than  acknowledge  our  felves  dependent 
upon  Him  for  our  Senfations,  we  take  hold,  as 
Men  in  Diftrefs,  of  Primum  Ohvium^  wh^t  firft 
comes  in  our  way,  >nd  afcribe  them  to  Bodies, 
without  confidering  how  niuch  we  debafe  our 
felves  by  fo  doing,  or  the  no  Proportion  be- 
tween fuch  Caufes  and  fuch  EpSts.  The  fum 
then  of  the  whole  Matter  will  come  to  this :  If 
the  Soul  be  Body^  it  can  h^ve  no  filch  thing  as 
Sepfation,  becaufe  Matter  is  not  capable  of 
Thought.  But  if  (what  on  both  fides  is  fup- 
pofed)  it  be  a  Spiritual  Subftanee,  then  it  can- 
not feceive  it  from  Body.  Tho'  then  Bodies 
may  be  the  Caufes  of  thofe  Impreffions  which 
are  made  upon  our  Bodies  ;  and  thofe  Impref- 
fions  may  be  occafions  of  thofe  Sentiments 
which  we  feel  in  our  Souls,  yet  'tis  God  only 
who  is^the  true  Gaufe  that  produces  them  upoa 
thofe  occafions.* 

44.  And  that  with  a  Condu£k  that  carries  iil 
it  the  Marks  and  ExprelTes  of  infinite  Wifdom 
and  Goodnefs,  as  well  as  of  Power.  For  it  be-^ 
ing  necefTary  for  the  Natural  Prefervation  of 
that  Body  to  which  my  Soul  is  United,  and  in 
whofe  welfare  fhe  is  concerned,  that  flie  fliould 
not  be  wholly  ignorant  of  whaft  is  done  to  it 
by  thofe  various  impreflions  which  other  BOf 
dies,  according  tq  the  Laws  of  Motion,   efta- 
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blifhed  in  the  World  make  upon  it ;  and  that 
becaufe  thefe  ditferent  impreflions  of  other  Bo- 
dies have  different  EfFefts  upon  hers;  fome  of 
them  tending  to  its  Good,  and  fbme  to  its  Hurt ; 
by  Hurty  meaning  not  the  Sentiment  of  Hurt^ 
but  only  the  Dilfolution  of  its  Strufture,    or 
vhe  Diforder  of  tlie  Mschine^  fo  as  to  indifpofe 
it  either  wholly,  or  in  part,  for  the  Functions 
of  Life :  I  fay,  upon  thefe  Confiderations  it  be- 
ing neceffary  that  I  fhould  know,  if  not  what 
Bodies  are  in  themfelves ;  yet  what  they  are  to 
me,  or  what  Relation  they  have  to  my  Body,  as 
to  the  Mechanical  Good  or  Evil  of  itj  that  fo  I 
may  either  joy n  my  felftothem,  or  avoid  them, 
as  there  fhall  be  occafion.     And  there  being  a- 
gain  but  two  poffible  ways  of  knowing  this,  ei- 
ther by  Ideal  Perception,  or  by  Sentiment ;  that 
is,  eitlier   by  examining  and  confidering  the 
Nature  or  Internal  Conftitution  of  other  Bo- 
dies, the  Contexture  of  their  Parts,  Bulk,  Fi- 
gure,  Degree  of  Motion,   &c.  together  with 
the  Relation  or  Proportion  that  all  thefe  bear  to 
the  Make  and  Temper  of  my  own  Body,  or 
by  having  a  different  Feeling  within,  as  the  Im^ 
preflion  is  which  is  made  without,  my  Soul  re- 
ceiving a  new  Modification  as  that  of  her  Bo- 
dy is  altered  by  the  incurfion  of  other  Bodies. 
Andthefirft  of  thefe  Ways,  befides  its  being 
too  anxious  and  ingaging,  and  apt  to  detain  the 
Soul  (which  was  made  for  higher  Imployments) 
too  much  in  the  Contemplation  of  things  be- 
neath her ,  being  alfo  too  flo^y  and  tedious, 
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(^fince  if  I  were  not  to  quit  the  Fire  till   I  had 
gone  through  the  Philofophy  of  it,  I  fhould  be 
burnt)  and  by  reafon  of  the  invincible  Difficu  1 
ties  of  it,  and  the  numerous  returns  of  the  oc- 
cafions  no  way  united  to  the  Proportion  of  our 
narrow   Faculties  j  and  indeed,   to  fay  all  at 
once,  utterly  im^raEHcahle^  it  was  neceffary  I 
fhould  be  advertized  of  the  Relations  other  Bo- 
dies bear  to  mine,  and  of  the  Congruity  and 
Difcongruity  of  their  Imprellions,  by  a  quicker 
and  more  compendious  Method.     And  accord- 
ly  the  Wife  and  Good  Author  of  my  Being  has 
not  left  it  to  my  Reafon  to  explore  the  Nature 
of  fenfible  Objeds,   and  thence  to  cbnchide 
what  EfFeds  they  would  have  upon  a  Body  fo 
difpofed  as  mine  is  (which  ii fql^l?/e  could  not  be 
done  without  infinite  trouble)  but  haseftablifh- 
ed  fome  general  Laws,  whereby  upon  certain 
Impreflions,  I  find  my  felf  touchM  with  certain 
Sentiments,  preventing  all  ufe  of  Thought  or 
Confideration   about  the  occafions  of  them : 
Which  Sentiments,  becaufe  Pleafure  and  Pain 
arc  the  Natural  Marks  of  Good  and  Evil,  are 
either  Eafy  or  Uneafy,  Pleafing  or  Difpleafing, 
according  as  the  difference  of  the  Impreffioii 
requires. 

45.  I  fay,  as  the  Difference  of  the  Impref- 
fion  requires.  For  tho'  there  be  no  Proportion 
in  general  between  Motion  and  Senfation,  and 
tho^  there  be  nothing  in  the  particular  hnpref^ 
fions  themfelves  refembling  thofe  particular 
Senfations,  which  we  have  iri  Confequence  of 
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them ;  the  Impreflion  which  is  followM  with 
Pleafure,  differing  only  in  Degree  from  that 
which  is  followed  with  rain ;  yet  forairnuch  as 
in  reference  to  the  good  or  bad  State  of  the  Bo- 
dy they  differ  EffentidRjy  as  putting  the  parts  of 
the  ^fechine  into  divers  Configurations,^  natu- 
rally tending  to  the  Prefervation  or  Diffoiution 
of  it :  It  is  fit  that  thefe  Impreffions,  tho*  only 
gradually  different  in  themfelves^  and  fb  of 
themfelves  indifferent  to  any  Sentiment,  or  none 
at  all,  fhould  yet  be  attended  with  Senfations 
Effentially,  or  Specifically  different ,  fuch  as 
Fleafure  and  Pain,  as  mucn  as  if  there  were  all 
that  Natural  Correipondence  or  Connexion  be- 
tween them  that  is  commonly  ipagin'di. 

46.  This  fuggefts  to  us  at  once  anoccafionto 
move  a  Queftion,  and  a  Meafure  whereby  to 
refolve  it.  It  may  here  be  demanded,  Are  then 
the  Impreffions  01  Bodies  merely  Pofitive  and 
Arbitrary  Conditions  of  our  Senfations ;  or  is 
there  not  rather  a  kind  of  fenfible  Congruity  be- 
tween the  one  and  the  other  ?  To  which,  ac- 
cording to  the  premifed  Account,  I  Anfwer, 
That  they  are  only  Conditions  in  oppofition  to  a 
proper  Caufal  Efficency,  is,  I  think,  what  may 
jabfolutely  be  afiirm'd.  But  whether  purely 
Pofitive  and  Arbitrary  or  no,  mufl  be  anfwer'd 
by  a  Diltinftion.  If  by  purely  Pofitive  and 
Arbitrary  Conditions  be  meant,  that  there  is 
no  real  Analogy,  or  (abllrafting  from  the  Di- 
vine Order  and  Conftitutfon  about  it)  necef- 
fary  Connexion  betweep  fuch  Impreffions,  and 
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fuch  Senfations ;  fosthey  are  purely  Pofitive 
and  Arbitrary  Conditioxis*  For  moft  afluredly 
there  is  nothing  in  thofe  ImprefEons  tlitat  ei- 
ther refembles  the  following  Seaiatiojis,  or  that 
Naturally  aixi  NecelTarily  infers  them.  Buit  if 
by  their  being  purely  Pofitive  and  Arbitrary 
Conditions  be  meant,  tliat  tkereis  no  greater 
Reafon  why  God  in  Confidcration  of  the  good 
of  the  Body,  fhould  touch  the  Soul  with  fuch 
a  Sentiment  upon  fuch  an  ImprefEon,  rathei; 
than  with  another,  or  with  its  contrary ;  in 
this  refped  as  I  do  not,  fb>  I  need  not  lay,  that 
they  are  purely  Pofitive  and  Arbitrary  Conditi- 
ons, fince  that  greater  Reafon  is  taken,  not  fronir 
the  Relation  which  the  Impreflion  has  to  the 
Sentiment  (which  is  none  at  all),,  but  only  froia 
the  Relation  which  fu^h  a  Sentiment  has  to 
fuch  a  State  or  Difpofitioa  of  the  Body,  which 
fuppofing  it  is  the  Will  of  God  to  have  preferv- 
ed ,  it  is  neceflary  he  ihould  give  me  fuch  a 
Sentiment  as  fliall  naturally  adrnqnifh  me  to  a- 
void  whatever  Impreilion  is  injurious  to  it,  tho^ 
there  be  otherwife  no  manner  of  CangruUy  be* 
tween  that  Sentiment  and  that  Impreilion. 

47.  And  thus  we  have  feen  what  Senfation 
is,  now  it  differs  from  Idea,  and  whence  it  pro- 
ceeds ;  but  before  we  difmifs  the  Confideration 
of  it,  I  think  it  would  be.agreatOmiffionhere 
not  to  remark  that  the  Errors  of  the  S^nfes 
(as  they  are  more  commonly  than  properly  calr 
led)  are  indeed  nothing  elfe  but  thofe  wrong 
Judgments  whicl^  vv^e  piake  upon  our  Senfati- 
ons 
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ons  or  fenfible  Perceptions,  or  elie  truely  I 
know  not  what  to  underftand  by  them,  but 
muft  reckon  it  among  fomeother  forms  of  fpeak- 
jng,  which  tho'  cuftomarily  ufed,  or  for  that 
reafbn  prefumed  to  be  well  underftood,  are 
yet  without  any  diftinft  or  intelligible  mean- 
ing. For  Error  being  no  more  nor  no  lefs  than 
a  wrong  Judgment,  'tis  impoflibie  that  Senfe 
fhould  be  ftrialy  capable  of  erring,  as  having 
no  Capacity  of  Judgment  belonging  to  it.  That 
therefore  which  is  callM  an  Error  of  Senfe,  is 
really  an  Error  of  the  Mind ,  giving  a  falfe 
Judgment  upon  the  occafion  of  wh^t  is  truely 
perceiv'd.  For  as  Error  iri  the  general  is  a 
wrong  Judgment,  fo  then  'tis  an  Error  of  Senfs 
(to  fpeak  as  the  World  does)  when  this  wrong 
Judgment  proceeds  in  Confequence  of  a  Sen- 
fation,  of  which  fenfible  Errors  we  may  con- 
fider  two  forts,  fome  that  refpeft  the  ObjeSs 
without  us,  and  fome  that  refpefl:  the  Senfa- 
tion  it  felf.  The  former  are  they  that  are  the 
Subjeds  of  Common  Difcourfe,  and  'tis  what 
People  generally  mean  when  they  talk  of  the 
Errors  of  the  Senfes.  But  tho'  the  former  fort 
of  fenfible  Errors  be  moft  talkt  of,  yet  the  latter 
is  that  whichMen  are  moft  guilty  of^and  which  I 
take  to  be  of  the  moft  confiderable  Confequence. 
Not  that  there  is  any  room  for  Error,  or  pofli- 
bility  cf  erring  as  to  Senfation,  abfolutely  and 
in  it  felf  confider'd.  For  what  I  feel,  or  am 
confciousof  to  my  felf  that  I  feel,  that  Ido 
certainly  ftel,  and  confequently  cannot  err  in 
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judging  that  I  feel  it;  as  neither  c^n  I  in  judg* 
ing  that  I  feel  Pleafure,  when  indeed  I  feel 
Pain,  or  that  I  feel  Heat,  when  indeed  I  feel 
Cold,  not  becaufe  fuch  a  Judgment  would  not 
be  an  Error,  but  becaufe  'tis  impofilble  I  fhould 
fo  judge^  and  that  becaufe  thefe  Sentiments 
wherewith  my  Soul  is  modify'd,  are  as  diftinft 
from  one  another,  as|]are  any  of  the  Modalities 
of  Matter  j  as  a  Circle  fuppofe  is  from  a  Square, 
and  therefore  I  cannot  miftake  one  for  the  o- 
ther,  So  that  in  this  refped  Sentiment  is  every 
whit  as  clear  as  Idea-,  when  therefore  I  fpeak 
of  thofe  Errors  of  Senfe  that  refpeft  the  Senfa- 
tion  it  felf,  I  would  be  underftood  of  Senla- 
tion  Relatively  conCidtv'^dj  or  with  Relation  to 
external  Objefts.  ,  The  firft  of  which  Errors  is 
(that  which  we  have  been  already  Confuting) 
to  fuppofe  that  pur  Senfations  do  proceed  from 
thofe  Ob jefts,  as  the  real  EfFedsof  them,  be- 
caufe 'tis  at  their  Prefence,  and  in  confequence 
of  their  Impreflions  that  we  have  them,  which 
is  an  Error  of  much  greater  Abfurdity  (befides 
the  badnels  of  its  Confequences)  than  to  fancy 
a  Body  that  is  Cubical  to  be  round,  becaufe  it 
is  in  fome  degrees  of  diftance,  an  occafion  of 
that  appearance ;  or  than  when  one  thing  by  the 
tranfpofition  of  one'sFingers  fliall  feem  two,c^r. 
This  latter  being  only  an  Error  in  Fa^^  or  con- 
cerning a  Contingent  Truth,  in  thinking  that  to 
be  which  really  is  not,  whereas  the  other  is  an 
Error  in  Theory  or  concerning  a  Necejfary  Truth, 
in  thinking  that  to  be  which  is  Ideally  impof- 
fible.  48.  But 
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48,  But  there  is  another  Error  with  refpeft 
to  the  Senfation  it  felf,  of  no  lefs  Abfurdity, 
nor  better  Confequence,  than  the  former,  and 
that  is  when  we  attribute  our  Senfations  to  Bo- 
dies, not  I  mean  as  the  Caufes^  but  as  the  Sub-^ 
jeSts  of  them,  by  fuppofing  that  there  are  cer- 
tain Quahties  in  Bodies,  refembling  thole  Sen- 
timents which  we  have  by  their  occafion ;  fo 
making  that  which  in  reahty  is  only  a  Senti- 
ment in  our  (elves  to  become  a  fenfible  Quality 
in  themy  and   fo  transferring,  as  it  were,  our 
Sentiments  from  our  felves  to  them.    A  ftrange 
Confufion,  and  yet  fo  very  ordinary,  that  the 
generality  of  Mankind  never  think  otherwife, 
and  are  withal  fo  uncapableof  having  other  ap- 
prehenfiqns,    that  inftead  of  being  better  in- 
ibrmM  by  your  Philofophy,  they  fhall  be  ready 
to  think  you  mad  if  you  tell  them  that  there  is 
no  heat  in  Fire,  no  fweetneis  in  Sugar,  notafte 
in  Salt,  no  fmell  in  a  Rofe,  no  light  in  the  Air, 
no  colour  in  the  Rain-bow,  &c.  And  yet  not  a 
Man  of  thefe  will  fay,  if  he  confiders  what  he 
feys,  that  there  is  any  ¥ain  in  a  Needle  or  a 
Knife.    But  why  fo  ?   Do  they  not  feel  Pain 
when  a  Knife  cuts  them,  as  well  as  Heat  when 
they  approach  the  Fire  ?  Yes,  all  a-like  ;  but 
they  fee  the  Bulk  and  Figure  of  the  Knife,  and 
how  it  pierces  and  enters  into  their  Flefh,  they 
fee  the  prefumed  Caufe  of  the  Sentiment  which 
V     affefts  their  Souls,  and  the  real  Caufe  of  the 
Impreflion  which  is  made  upon^  their  Bodies, 
and  accordingly  dream  of  nothing  beyond  what 
y  appears 
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appears  ;  whereas  the  Particks  of  the  Fire  be- 
ing too  minute  to  be  fenfibly  difcernM,  and 
fo  the  manner  of  the  Impreluon  (tho'  really  as 
mechanical  as  the  other)  being  here  indifcover- 
able,  they  prefently  have  recourfe  (as  'tis  Na- 
tural to  do  in  all  Cafes,  where  we  are  ignorant 
of  the  true  Caufe  of  any  efteft)  to  a  certain  Oc- 
cult Quality  in  the  Fire,  calPd  HeAt\^  refem- 
biing,  as  they  imagine,  the  fentiment  of  Heat, 
whereof  they  are  confcious  in  themfelves.  And 
accordingly 'tis  obfervable,  that  this  imagina- 
tion, as  common  as  it  is,  obtains  only  as  to  7;^- 
fenfihle  Bodies,  and  never  where  the  parts  that 
make  the  Impreffion,  and  the  Motion  whereby 
they  make  it  fenfibly  appear.  For  who  ever 
thought  of  any  thing  like  Pleafure  in  a  Feather 
that  tickles  his  Hand?  The  Ruftick  here  is  as 
fer  from  any  fuch  Imagination  as  the  finefl:  Car-^ 
tefun  oi '^cTSidW.  And  yet  every  body  aimoft 
imagines  a  fweet  Smell,  as  fomething  inherent 
in  a  Rofe.  And  why?  but  only  becaufe  the 
parts  that  make  the  impreflion  upon  the  Hand 
are  vifibly  perceiv'd ;  whereas  thofe  that  ftrikd 
the  Nerves  and  Fibres  of  the  Nole  are  not.  And 
fo  here  our  Ignorance  takes  Refuge  in  a  ^4- 
%,  which  in  the  other  cafe  the  moft  fanciful 
Head  never  thought  of.  But  then  this  ferves 
to  lav  open  the  wnole  Fallacy  of  the  Matter ; 
as  alfo  to  difcover  how  inconfiftent  Men  are 
with  themfelves,  fince  they  cannot  attribute 
Heat  to  Fire,  or  Sweetnefs  to  a  Rofe,  upon  a- 

ny  Principle  that  will  not  equally  oblige  them 
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to  afcribe  Pain  to  a  Knife,  or  Pleafure  to  a  Fea- 
ther, there  being  the  fame  Reafon  for  the  one 
that  is  for  tlie.  other. 

49.  3ut  indeed  there  is.Reafon  for  neither; 
for  if  we  examine  the  Nature  of  Bodies  either 
by  our  SenfeSj  or  by  our  Underllandings,  we 
fhall  find  there  none  of  thofe  things  which  up- 
on their  irtipreflion  wcfeel  in-  our  felvesy  and 
by  a  falfe  and  confufe    Judgment  upon  that 
Senfation  afcribe  to  thim^  there  being  nothing 
either  Vifible  or  Conceivable  in  them  but  only 
Magnitude^   Figure,  Motion ,   Contexture  of 
Parts,  &€.  And  therefore^  tho^  partly  for  Bre- 
vity and  Difpatch-fake,  and  partly  to  comply 
with  the  ufe  of  Converlatidn,  we  call  one  Hot, 
and  another  Sweet,  &c.  becaufe  we  fliould  not 
|>e  underftood  by  the  World  if  we  did  not  fpeak 
its  Language ;  yet  'tis  plain,  that  thefe  and  the 
like  Denominations  can  fignify  nothing  really 
in  Bodies  :  I  will  not  fay,  with  the  Author  of 
Humane  Underftanding,  but  a  Fower  to  pro- 
duce thefe  Senfations  in  usj  it  being  as  clear 
and  evident  as  any  thing  can  well  be  in  Philo- 
fophy,  that  they  have  no  fuch  Power  :  But  this 
I  fay,  that  they  can  fignify  nothing  intelligi- 
bly in  Bodies,  but  only  fuch  a  Contexture  of 
Parts  as  is  naturally  apt  to  make  fuch  an  Im- 
preffiony  not  as  has  any  Likenefs  or  Congrui- 
ty  with  fuch  a  Sentiment,    but  with  which, 
according  to  the  pofitive  eftablifhment  of  that 
Almighty  Being  at  whofe  difpofal  we  ftand^ 
fuch  a  Sentiment  is  annexed.    Thus  Heat  as  it 
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is  in  the  Fire,  is  not  fuch  a  Heat  as  we  feel 
(for  then  We  muft  fuppofe  it  to  have  Senfe  and 
Perception)  but  only  that  Which  occafions  that 
Heat  which  we  ieel.  And  fo  Light  in  the  Sun 
is  not  the  fentiment  of  Light,  but  that  which 
occafions  that  Sentiment,  And  what  that  is, 
is  the  bufinefsof  Philofophyto  confider.  But 
as  to  the  Sentiment  of  Light  that  cannot  be  de- 
fined or  defcribed,  but  muft.  be  felt  only ;  which 
plainly  fhews,  that  thefe  are  two  things.  But 
then  tho^  this  argues  a  great  Defect  in  oilr 
Knowledge,  that  we  cannot  make  intelligible 
by  a  Definition,  whaDWefeel,  as  well  as  what 
we  Ideally  perceive ;  yet  there  is  this  to  com- 
fort our  Ignorance,  that  our  Philofophyof  Bo^ 
dies  mzy  be  compleat  without  it,  fince  thele 
things  as  they  are  in  Sentiment  do  not  belong  td 
Bodies. 

49.  This  is  eafily  conceivable  in  all  thofeofen- 
fible  Qualities  which  are  ufually  afcribed  to 
them,  and  lookt  upon  as  inherent  in  them,  ex-' 
cept  dniy  in  Colvur.  And  here  indeed  in  thofe 
that  are  not  far  advanced  in  Speculation  and  as 
far  removed  frortl  Prejudice,  Iniagina.tion  will 
be  apt  to  ftandoutagainft  the  Anfwers  of  the 
pureftReafon,  and  to  revolt  from  her*  Autho- 
tity,  reprefenting  Colour ^  ait  leaft  as  fomething 
really  inherent  in  Bodies,  as  being  unwilling  to 
divert  them  of  what  is  fo  charming  and  agree- 
able. The  Ground  of  the  illufion  is,  becaufe 
Colour  belongs  to  Vifton ;  wherein,  as  was  be- 
fore obfcrved,  there  is  a  Concomitancy  of  Idea 
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with  Sentiment,  whereas  in  our  other  Senfes 
there  is  only  the  latter.  Now  the  never  failing 
Concomitancy  of  thefe  two  things  in  Vifion, 
makes  us  apt  to  confound  one  with  the  other, 
what  we  feel  with  what  we  fee,  or  Ideally  per- 
ceive, and  fo  to  make  our  Sentiment  enter  into 
the  formality  of  our  Idea,  and  to  confider  it 
as  an  Eflential  part  of  it.  And  fince  we  Natu- 
rally refer  our  Ideas  to  the  Objefts  that  are 
without  us,  thinking  that  we  fee  the  Objefts 
when  indeed  we  fee  only  the  Ideas  that  repre- 
fent  them,  this  makes  that  we  refer  our  Senti- 
ments with  them  ;  and  accordingly  the  Objefl:, 
befides  its  proper  Nature  or  Effence,  becomes 
invefted  with  a  fenfible  Quality,  and  we  think 
we  fee  this  or  that  Co/our  in  it,  as  plainly  as  we 
do  the  Objeft  it  felf. 

50.  And  thus  our  Imagination  hasdrefsM  up 
a  fine  notional  Being  (for  indeed  I  look  upon 
thefe  fenfible  QuaUties ,  as  fubjefted  in  Bodies, 
to  be  as  much  E^fia  Rationisy  as  any  of  thofe 
which  pafs  for  fuch  in  the  account  of  the 
Schools)  and  we  cannot  well  blame  her  if  fhe 
grow  fond  of^  and  loth  to  part  with  a  Creature 
of  her  own,  and  that  fo  beautiful  a  one  too. 
But  if  we  can  but  obtain  leave  of  our  Prejudices 
(with  which  perhaps  we  have  noConteft  fo 
great  as  in  the  prefent  inftance)  to  confider 
things  rationally  and  freely,  we  Ihall  find  that 
what  we  call  Colour  in  Bodies ;  and  for  the  fake 
of  which  we  are  fo  pailionately  affefted  to  fome 
of  them,  is  indeed  no.  natural  Reality  of  theirs, 

but 
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but  only  an  artificial  Paint  or  Varnifli  of  our 
own  Fancies :  For  however  things  may  appear 
to  us,  by  reafon  of  our  mixing  our  Sentiments 
with  our  Idea^,  we  have  no  reafon  to  think 
that  there  is  anything  in  Bodies  befides  Bulk, 
Motion,  Figure,  Textured  Parts,  &c.  Nor 
confequently  that  there  is  any  fuch  thing  as  CV 
/our  in  them,  as  that  fignifies  any  Modijicmon 
of  Matter  diftinft  from  the  other. 

51.  Colour  then  in  Bodies  can  mean  nothing 
elfe  but  the  Texture  of  their  Parts-;  nor  can 
that  Texture  be  faid  to  be  Colour  any  other- 
wife  than  FundAmentallj  fpeaking^  in  as  much 
as  by  reafon  of  that  Texture  they  have  an 
aptnefs;  I  do  not  fay  to  make  an  Impreflion 
themfelves,  but  fo  to  return  a  certain  fine  Mat- 
ter to  our  Eyes,  as  Ihall  make  fuch  an  Impref** 
(ion  upon  them,  as  by  the  Inftitution  of  Na- 
ture, or  rather  Will  of  its  Author,  fhall  ferve 
to  excite  in  us  the  fenfe  of  Colour*  For  Imufl: 
note  fomething  peculiar  again  in  this  Sentiment 
that  is  not  in  the  reft.  The  fenfe  of  Heat, 
S weetnefs,  &c.  is  occafioned  by  the  immediate 
impreflion  of  thofe  Bodies,  which  are  denomi- 
nated Hot,  Sweet, c^r.  but  the  fenfe  of  Colour  is 
not  occafioned  immediately  by  the  Bodies  faid 
to  be  ColourM,  but  'tis  by  the  immediate  Im- 
prefBon  of  fome  other  Matter  of  a  much  finer : 
Confiftence,  that  thisSenfe  is  excited,  to  which 
the  Bodies  faid  to  be  Coloured,  contribute  no 
otherwife  than  as  they  are,  by  reafon  of  their 
Texture^  the  Ground  of  that  Impreflion; 
'     '  R  2  which 
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which  Remark  is  the  more  worthy,  to  be  ob- 
ferved^  becaufe,  when  it  is  fo,  it  will  ferve  to 
fet  two  Propofitions  in  an  intelligible  View, 
which  otherwife  appear  not  only  very  Confiife, 
but  Inconfiftent.  As  fuppofe,  when  we  fay, 
That  Colour  is  the  Texture  of  Bodies,  and  that 
Colour  is  the  Refleftion  of  Light.  Thefe  ac- 
counts of  Colour  feem  too  different  to  be  both 
true,  and  yet  the  difference  is  not  fo  great,  but 
what  a  diftin£tion  will  reconcile.  If  we  fpeak 
of  the  remote  and  mediate  Occafion,  then  Co- 
lour is  the  Texture  of  Bodies  ;  that  is,  'tis  the 
Texture  of  Bodies  into  which  the  Senfe  or  Sen-  \ 
timent  of  Colour  is  to  be  refolv'd,  as  its  ulti- 
mate Ground  and  Foundation.  But  if  we  fpeak 
of  the  next  and  immediate  Occafion,  then  'tis 
as  true  to  fay  that  Colour  is  the  RefleQion  of 
Light,  fince  it  is  that  which,  in  its  return  from 
the  reflefting  Bodies,  makes  that  immediate  j 
Imprcflion,  upon  which  the  fenieof  Colour  a- 
rifes  in  us,  and  which  we  fhould  have,  tho' 
there  were  no  fuch  Bodies  in  the  World  (which 
ihews  that  Colour  is  not  in  them)  fuppofing 
that  fine  Matter  could  be  fo  objefted  to  our 
Eyes,  as  it  is  now.  But  fince  it  cannot,  'tis  ne- 
ceflary  there  fhould  be  fuch  Bodies,  without 
which  we  fhould  have  the  ^enfe  of  Light  only, 
and  not  of  Colcur. 

52.  For  Colour  feems  to  be  the  fame  with 
Light,  only  with  fome  Addition  or  Improve- 
ment, and  to  differ  no  otherwife  than  Madallj 
from  it.    For  as  a  certain  fubtile  Matter  in  its 
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direft  Incidency,  is  Light  j  that  is,  I  mean,  Ma^ 
teridly  confidered*  as  ierving  to  excite  in  us  the 
Sentiment  of  Liglit,  which,  in  contradiftinftion 
to  the  other,  may  be  calPd  Light  Forfmly  fo  the 
very  fame  fubtile  Matter  in  its  return,  i,s  it  re- 
bounds to  the  Eye  from  fome  other  MiUter, 
that  will  not  tranfmit  it /therefore  calPd  Opake) 
is  Colour  J  as  ferving  by  the"  diflperence  of  the 
impreflion,  to  affecl  us  with  a  different  Senfa- 
tion,  and  as  the  Texture  of  the  Body  js  that  re- 
turns it,  it  is  fuch  or  fuch  a  Colour,  So  that 
Colour  feems  to  be  only  a  Modification  of  Light, 
refulting  from  the  change  of  its  direO:  Inci- 
dence, mto  a  Reflex  one ;  and  as  the  Modifica^ 
tion  differs,  fo  is  the  difference  of  the  Colour. 
And  accordingly  we  find,  that  as  when  there  is 
no  Lighty  or  no  Body  to  refleft  it,  or  which 
comes  to  the  fame,  fuch  a  one  as  by  the  righp 
Situation  of  its  Pores,  tranfmits  inflead  of  re- 
flefting  it  (^therefore  caird  Tranfpi?.rent)  there  is 
no  Colour  at  all ;  fo  when  the  Texture  of  the 
Body  that  reflefts  it  is  changed,  it  thereby  af- 
fumes  a  different  Colour,  which  feenis  eyei)  {^iW'^ 
fibly  to  aemonltrate  that  Colour,  with  the 
whole  difference  of  it  is  to  be  refolved  into  the 
Texture  of  Bodies,  as  its  ultimate  Ground,  And 
indeed 'tis  not  conasivable  according  to  the  I- 
deas  we  have'  of  Bodies,  hpw  a  piece  pf  Re4 
Cloth  (hould  differ  froqi  one  that  is  Blue,  as 
fuch,  any  otherv/ife  than  in  that  its  miqute 
Parts  he  in  a  different  Pofition,  whereby  the 
J^ight  bfing  returned  after  a  different*manner, 
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makes  a  different  Impreflion,  and  by  that  occa- 
fions  a  different  Sentiment,  which  perhaps  may 
be  almoft  as  intelligible  an*  account  of  Colour, 
as  to  fay,  either  that  'tis  IdquodMovet  Perfpi- 
€uum  Jl£tuy  or  that  'tis  Terminus  Perfficui  in 
Cor  fore  Terminato. 

5  J.  But  to  ftrike  a  through  Light  into  this 
whole  matter  at  once :  There  are  three  things 
in  Colour,  which  tho'  few  confider  as  diftinft, 
are  yet  very  carefully  to  be  diftinguifhed  by  e- 
very  one  that  will  have  a  right  Conception  of 
it.  There  is  \ft.  of  all  the  Impreffion :  There 
is  2dlj.  the  Sentiment  that  follows  the  Impref- 
fion :  And  there  is  ^dly.  a  certain  Texture  of 
Parts  in  the  Body,  faid  to  be  coloured,  which 
is  theground  of  the  Impreffion,  and  whereby 
it  is  Modified.  Now  the  Impreffion  is  from 
Body,  and  the  Texture  is  m  it ;  but  as  for  the 
Sentiment  of  Colour,  or  Colours,  as  we  fenfe  it, 
that  is  neither  from  Body  lior  in  Body,  but  in 
the  Mind.  And  this  account  of  Colour  (allow- 
ing only  for  the  difadvantage  of  my  Expref- 
fion,  which  upon  few  occafions  I  have  found 
fo  difficult  to  make  clear,  -as  upoa>  the  prefent) 
I  think  to  be  very  right  as  to  the  general  noti- 
on of  it ;  and  it  we  could  but  go  fo  far  into 
the  Detail^  as  to  define  in  particular  what 
kind  of  Texture  or  ImpreJ[fion  th^t  is  upon  which 
the  diverfity  of  Colours  depends  (towards 
^V^^hich  Defcartes  has  made  great  openings  in  that 
Mechanical  and  truly  admirable  Explication 
which  he  gives  us  of  the  Rain-bow)  there  would 
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>e  nothing  further  wanting  to  make  the  Do- 
rine  of  Colour  perfeft,  that  is,  I  mean  as  it 
relates  to  the  Ohje£t^  which  is  as  far  as  our  Phi- 
lofophy  is  concerned,  or  at  leaft  can  with  mode- 
ifty  pretend  to  go.  For  as  for  Colour,confider'd 
as  a  Sentiment^  fo  it  is  to  be  felt  only,  and  not 
difputed,  and  that  an  Idiot  can  do  as  well  as  a 
Philofopher. 

54.  But  which  of  thefe  two  was  he,  if  one 
may  be  fo  bold  as  to  ask,  that  firft  found  out 
that  memorable  divifion  of  Colours  into  Real 
and  Apfarent  ?  I  know  which  perhaps  I  fhould 
be  tempted  moft  to  fufped,  if  I  did  not  meet 
with  it  in  fome  otherwiie  confiderable  Philo- 
fophers,  according  to  whom  that  Colour  is  ap- 
parent, only  which  arifes  from  the  various  Re- 
flexion of  Light,  as  fuppofe  in  the  Clouds,  or 
in  the  Rain-bow.    And  that  Real  which  is  in 
the  Subjeft,  and  remains  there  even  when  the 
Light  is  taken,  away,   tho'  it  cannot  be  i^tcn 
without  it,  as  fuppofe  in  Gold,  or  any  other 
mixt  Body.    What  Arrange  diftindions  do  fome 
Men  make  only  for  want  of  Difiinguijbing  ?  For 
if  Colour  bQX^iktn  formally ^zs  it  is  in  Sentiment, 
then  'tis  plain,  that  all  Colours  in  all  Bodies,  of 
what  kind  foever,  are  only  Apparent,  Fiftitious 
or  Imaginary,  there  being,  as  we  have  fhown,  j 

no  fuch  thing  really  in  them.  But  if  Colour  be  j 

taken  materially,  only  for  a  certain  Contexture  J 

of  Parts,  which  fo  modifies  that  Hefleftion  of  \ 

Light,  which  an  Opake  Body  makes  Tfor  'tis 
not  the  Textui  e,  but  the  Body  that  makes  the 
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Rcfleftion  (the  Texture  only  modifies  it)  as  to 
be  an  occafion  of  fucli  a  Sentiment;    in  this 
fenfe  all  Colours  are  real,   even  thofe  which 
they  call  apparent,  or  elfe  how  come  they  to 
appear?    For  that  they  could  pot  do  without 
fuch  a  certain  Refleaipn  of  Light,  as  there 
could  be  no  fuch  Refleftion,  unlefs  the  Body 
that  returned  it  had  fuch  a  Texture.    So  that 
in  this  refpeft  (which  IS  the  only  one  wherein 
we  can  allow  any  fuch  thing  as  Colours  in 
^Bodies)  there  is  no  difference,  as  to  redityy  be- 
tween the  colour  of  the  Rain-how  and  that  of 
a  Diamofidy  tho\  as  to  duratiopiy  it  be  more  per- 
manent in  the  one  than  in  the  other,  or  hav- 
ing parts  that  will  hold  longer    in  the  fame 
pofture  for  the  refleflion  of  Light  after  the 
fame  manner.    For  indeed  the  Colour  of  the 
Diamond  is  as  much  owing  to  the  reflexion  of 
Light  as  that  of  the  Rain-bqw. 

55.  But  are  there  then  no  Colours  in  the 
Dark  ?  Yes,  the  Philofpphers  of  the  School  will 
tell  you  that  there  are,  tho'  we  dp  not  fee 
them.  And  indeed  haying  prefupied  Colours 
to  be  fomething  rpally  exifting  in  Bqdies,  'tis 
but  a  purfuance  of  tljeir  Principle  to  fay  that 
they  are  in  the  Dark,  fince  it  would  be  a  ftrange 
kind  pf  Reality  that  is  extinft  with  every  fet- 
ting,  and  revives  again  y^ith  eyery  rifing  Sun. 
But  if  one  fliould  alTume  the  boldnefs  to  ask 
them,  how  they  come  to  know  that  there  are 
any  Colours  in  the  Dark,  fince  they  do  not 
then  fee  them?  They  can  give  no  other  Anr 
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fwer  but  what  depends  upon  the  thing  In  di- 
fpute,  viz.  The  Reality  of  thofe  Colours,  which 
fince  we  have  fhewn  to  be  a  mere  Imagination, 
-tis  plain  that  the  other  can  be  no  better.  But  to 
anfwer  this  Queftion  a  Uttle  more  diftinftly,  'tis 
certain  we  ciinnot  have  the  Senfation  of  Colour 
in  the  Dark,  fince  the  having  this  Senlktion  de- 
pends upon  an  Impreffion  which  Light  only  can 
make.  But  as  for  Colour  in  Bodies^  I  fuppofe 
-they  have  juft  as  much  in  the  Dark  as  they  have 
in  the  Light,  and  no  more.  For  if  Colour  be 
taken  formally  according  to  that  appearance 
which  it  has  in  our  Sentiment  of  it,  fo  it  is 
not  in  Bodies  in  the  Dark :  Not  as  if  the  Dark- 
nefs  did  deprive  them  of  it,  as  fome  may  be 

apt  to  interpret  that  of  the  Poet, Nox  ah- 

fiidit  atrti  CoioreSy  which  is  better  Poetry  than 
Philofophy,  if  underftood  of  any  thing  but  our 
Senfations)  but  becaufe  they  never  had  it.  For 
Colour,  in  the  formality  of  it,  is  not  in  Bodies 
in  the  Dark,  nor  in  the  Light  neither,  nor  in- 
deed at .  all.  But  if  by  Colour  in  Bodies  be 
meant  no  more  than  fuch  a  Texture  or  Difpo- 
fitionof  their  Parts,  'tis  true,  we  may  fuppofe 
them  to  retain  the  lame  Texture  in  the  Dark,  or 
elfe  we  Ihould  not,  by  their  occafion,  have  the 
Senlation  of  the  fame  Colours  upon  the  return 
of  Light.  But  then  this  will  fignifie  no  more 
than  that  fuch  Colours  are  in  them  only  Funda- 
ment ally  ;  that  is,  that  there  is  that  in  them  in 
the  Dark,  which  will  occafion  in  us  the  fenfe 
of  fuch  or  fuch  Colours  in  the  Light.    And 

they 
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they  have  my  leave  to  multiply  as  many  of 
thefe  Colours  in  Bodies  as  they  pleafe,  whether 
in  the  Light  or  in  the  Dark,  fince  diverfi- 
ty  of  Colours,  as  it  relates  to  Bodies,  can  fig- 
pifie  no  other  than  diverfity  of  Texture.  And 
if  by  thefe  Principles  that  part  of  Beauty  which 
is  made  to  confift  in  Comflexion^  as  they  call  it, 
be  more  fatally  ruinM  thah  by  the  unkindeft 
Difeafe,  and  all  that  is  real  in  it  be  reduced  to 
Feature  or  Frofortion^  I  hope  the  Sex  that  is 
no  lefs  diftinguifhM  by  Goodnefs  than  Beauty, 
will  pardon  the  rudenefs  of  a  Philofopher, 
whofe  fevere  Obligations  to  Truth  will  not  al- 
low himto.be  fo  coraplaifant  in  his  Reprefen- 
tations,  as  the  Painter  or  the  Ldoking-glafs. 

56.  I  conclude  therefore  that  none  of  thofe 
fenfible  Qualities  which  the  Philofophy  of  the 
School,  as  well  as  the  Imagination  of  the  Vul- 
gar js  pleafed  to  attribute  to  Bodies,  fuch  as 
Heat,  Cold,Sweetnefs,Bitternefs,  Smells,  Tafts, 
&c.  nor  even  Colour  among  the  r^ft  (tho^  that 
feems  to  fhew  the  faireft  pretence  -of  any  of 
them  all)  have  any  real  exiftence  in  Bodies.  And 
yet  'tis  as  certain  on  the  other  hand,  that 
they  are  not  felf-fubfiftent  Beings,  but  muft  be 
conceiv'd  to  depend  upon  fomething  elfe  as 
their  Subjed ;  that  is,  they  are  not  Subftances, 
but  modes  or  manners  of  Being.  And  fince 
tthey  are  not  Modifications  of  Bodies  (which 
|f  our  Ideas  of  them  are  true,  are  capable  of 
no  other  than  Figure  and  Motion)  it  follows, 

thstt 
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that  they    are    indeed    Modifications   of  pur 
Minds  or  Sentiments. 

57.  Indeed  we  need  not  argue  after  this  man- 
ner, if  w6  had  as  clear  an  Idea  of  our  Soiils 
as  we  have  of  Body.  For  then,  as  we  only 
confult  the'  Idea  of  Body  to  know  what  Mo^ 
difications  it  is  capable  of,  and  do  notargue 
thus,  Figure  is  not  a  Modification  of  Spirit^ 
therefore  it  is  a  Modification  of  Body:  Sou  to 
know  what  are  the  Modifications  of  our  Spirit, 
or  of  what  it  is  capable,  we  need  only  dire^- 
ly  confult  its  Idea,  and  not  ufe  fuch  an  indi- 
reft  way  of  proceeding  as  to  reafon  thuis.  The 
fenfible  Qualities  which  Philofophers:^^ 
are  not  Modifications  of  Body,  and  therefore 
they  arc  Modifications  of  our  Spirit,  ;t)r  Sen- 
timents. Defcartes  indeed  contends,  that  tlie 
Mind  is.  more  evidently  known  or  kiionyable 
thaa  the  Body,  which  I  fhall  not  ftick  togrjtnt 
him  as  to  the  Exifiea^ce  of  it,  fince  whatever 
Argument  I  can  make  ufe  of  to  ajQTure  my  felf 
of  the  exiftence  of  any  Body  ;  that  very  Argu- 
ment will  more  immediately  and  morellrpngly 
prove  the  exiftence  of  my  own  Mind^  hut  if 
he  means  (as  he  feems  to  do)  as  to  the  Effence 
or  Nature  of  it ;  that  I  think  is  very  falfe,  and 
appears  plainly  to  be  ib  by  this  very  cooMera- 
tion.  For  other wifd,  if  the  Effence  of:  the 
Mind  were  more  evident  than  that  oiF  die 
Body,  to  what.purpofe  Ihould  we  take  fuch  a; 
coBipafs,  as  to  confult  the  Idea  of  Body ,  to 
know  what  are  the  Modifications  of  the  Mind  ? 

And 
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And  yet  thus  we  are  fain  to  do,  which  Suffici- 
ently convinces  that  we  have  not  {o  clear  an  I- 
dea  of  our  Souls  as  we  have  of  Bodies  ;  and 
indeed  that  we  have  no  clear  Idea  of  our  Souls 
at  all,  fince  if  we  had,  we  might  barely,  by 
attending  to  that  Idea,  know  (and  that  even 
without  Experience)  whatModifications  tliey  are 
capable  of,  as  well  as  by  confulting  the  Idea  of 
Matter,  what  are  the  Modes  which  are  incident 

to  that.  ^  'Tis  clear  then,  that 
athS  difcoS  we  have  no  clear  Idea  of  our 
by  M.  Makbranche  Souls ,  and  bccaufe  we  have 
in  his  uiuftration    j^^t    we  arc  fain  to  argue  thus 

to  the  7th.  Chap.      •    j-      01       r  1     r     r     rui 

of  the  2d  Part  of  indirectly  from  tliefe  fenfible 
the  3d.  Book  of  his    Qualities  not  being  Modifica- 

Modifications  of  our  Minds. 
But  however,  tho'  this  Argument  be  not  fo  di- 
rect as  if  we  had  proved  it  from  the  Idea  of 
our  own  Souls  immediately ;  yet  it  is  no  lefs, 
or  at  leaft  fufficiently  concluding,  it  being  a 
plain  confequence,  that  if  they  are  not  Modi-* 
fications  of  Body,  they  muft  be  Modifications 
of  our  Souls,  or  Sentiments  in  our  Minds;  And 
therefore  to  attribute  thefe  fenfible  Qualities 
to  Bodies  as  the  fubjefts  of  them,  is  to  confound 
the  Modalities  of  Matter  and  Spirit,  by  tranf- 
ferring  that  to  Bodies  which  is  a  Sentiment  in 
our  Souls,  one  of  the  worft  errors  of  Senfe  we 
can  be  guilty  of,  and  whereby  we  plainly  fhew, 
that  we  understand  peither  our  felves  nor  Bo- 
^ies^ 
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58.  There  now  two Reflcftions  that  maybe 
made  upon  the  occafion  of  the  Premifes,  and 
perhaps  'tis  of  fome  confequence  to  Morality, 
that  they  fhould  not  be  omitted.  And  there- 
fore {^as  muchhafteas  we  are  in  to  proceed  to 
other  thing;  we'll  juft  touch  upon  them,  leaving 
their  further  improvement  to  the  Contempla- 
tive Reader.  Reflefl:  then  firft  of  all,^  what  a 
dead  unaftive  thing  Matter  is,  and  withal,  how 
poor  and  empty  the  Material       .  „    -  \  u  n 

IS  m  companion  01  tne^mtel-  al  world  here  h 
leftual   World.     And   accord-      not  mea^nt  the  fame 

ingly,  whether  fuch  an  un-    tJoAl  SK^ 

active  empty  Bemg,  that  is  fo      very  diiferent  from 

without  Power  or  Force,  and    ^^^^  ®t^^^>   ^^* 

•  1       ^   T3  J  tr   •  J  perhaps  every  one 

Without  Form  and  Void,  can  Jnay  not  heed  it: 
be  a  fit  or  reafonable  Objeft  For  fnteiieftuai 
of  thy  Love  ?  What  Power  or    ^""'H  %^1^.'  '^I't 

T^  rr     ^  1  •!  1  W  oriel   or   Spirits  \ 

Emcacymay  be  attributed  to  whereas  by  inteu 
Second  Caufes.  as  they  are  cal-  ligibie  world  we 
led,  or  what  force  one  Body  ZT 
may  have  to  move  another,  I 
fliall  not  now  difpute ;  but  'tis  plain  that  Bo- 
dies cannot  aQ:  upon  our  Souls,  nor  caufe  in 
them  the  leaft  Pleafure  or  the  leaft  Pain,  the 
loweft  Tafte,  or  the  fainteft  Smell,  or  any  o- 
ther  Senfation.  'Tis  not  the  Fire  that  gives 
thee  Heat,  nor  the  Sun  that  gives  thee  either 
Heat  or  Light ;  nor  yet  the  Sun  againft  a  watry 
Cloud,  or  as  he  brings  back  the  Day  from  the 
Rofy  Eaft,  that  entertains  thee  with  delight- 
fome  Colours*    The  Fruits  of  Eden^  tho'  not 

one 
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brie  of  them  had  httn  forbidden^  could  not  Ii&ve 
obliged  thee  with  one  Tafte ;  nor  can  all  the  Spi* 
ces  of  4Kabia  now  beftow  upon  thee  one  Smell. 
Thefe  are  but  imaginary  Caufes  of  real  EfFeds, 
phantaftkk  Powers,  mere  Idols  of  our  itnagi- 
joafiony  as  very  Idols  as  any  of  the  Heathea 
Deities ,  that  were  prcfum'd  to  prefide  over 
iuchand  iuch  things,  and  to  have  them  in  their 
Gift  and  Difpofal,  as  a  God  of  Wifdom^  or  a 
God  of  Love.  Idols  that  are  kept  up  by  the 
fanfies  of  the  Vulgar,  as  the  other  were  by 
the  Fictions  of  the  Poets  ;  in  one  word,  Idols 
that,  as  St.  Pafd  expreffes  it,  are  nothing  in  the 
World. 

Befides  they  are  Poor  and  Empty,  as  well  as 
Impotent  andQnafl:ive;andasthey  cannot  caufe 
any  Sentiment  in  us^  fo  neither  nave  they  any 
thing  refembling  our  Sentiments  in  themjelves. 
They  ,hive  none  of  thofe  fenfible  Qualities, 
>vhieh  the  prejudice  of  the  common  People  has 
fo  liberauy  indued  them  with,  and  which,  by 
the  Authority  of  the  Schools,   have  been   {o 
long   confirm^  upon  them.     Thofe  Odours, 
thofe  Savours,  nay,  even  that  Light  and  thofe 
Colours  which  are  imaginM  to  be  in  Bodies,  are 
really  not  in  them,  but  in  our  felves.    And 
yet  we  Court  them  and  Commend  them,  and 
lay  that  one  ibines,   and  another  has  a  fine 
Perfume,  &c.    But  they,  poor  Creatures,  have 
none  of  thofe  FineneiTes,  Excellencies,  or  Beau- 
ties (figure,  only  excepted j  which  we  think 
we  fee  ia  them,  and  for  which  we  admire  them, 
/  "  "  but 
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but  are,  as  it  were,  a  mere  Caput  Martaum^  or 
Terra,  Damnata  in  the  Language  of  tht  Sons  of 
Hermes^  utterly  void  and  deftitute  of  all  tliofe 
agreeable  PrettinefTes,  thofe  charming  Graces 
which  the  Poetical  imagination  of  Philofophers, 
like  the  Paflion  of  Lovers,  has  confer'd  upon 
them,  and  the  B/u/bes  of  the  Morning. are  as 
much  a  Fidion  as  Aurora  it  felf.  Indeed  'tis  all 
Fiftion,  Complement,  Fallacy,  Dream,  Ira- 
pofture,  and  Man  walks  in  a  vain  jbew^  among 
Cheats  and  Dclufions,  empty  Reprefentations, 
and  falfe  Appearances,  and  the  World  is  to 
him  as  fome  inchanted  Place,  where  he  is  abufed 
by  refemblances  of  things  that  are  not,  and  is  im- 
pofed  upon  by  all  his  Senfes.  For  in  fhort,  the 
Perfections  of  material  Beings  are  the  mere 
Creatures  of  his  Fanfie ;  thofe  Beauties  which 
he  thinks  he  perceives  without,  are  really  in 
himfelf,  and  he  carries  about  him  the  World 
that  he  admires.  So  that  in  this  refpeO:  that 
of  the  wife  Preacher  will  be  found  to  contain 
a  philofophical  as  well  as  a  moral  Truth  ;  Va^ 
nit  J  of  Vanities^  all  is  Vanity. 

But  now  whether  Beings  that  are  fo  utterly 
impotent  as  not  being  able  to  afFed  our  Souls 
with  the  leaft  pleafure,  and  withal  fo  poor, 
empty  and  unfurnifhed  of  all  that  is  pleafant  or 
agreeable,  can  be  worthy  of  our  Love,  or  pro- 
per Objeds  for  it  (that  is  I  mean  of  Love  ftridly 
taken  as  it  imports  not  the  bare  defiring  a 
thing  for  ufe^  but  the  defiring  it  for  \t  felf  as 
a  true  Good,  according  to  St.  AufiinJ%  Noti- 
on 
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on  of  Love,  Quod,  non  fropte^ 

.'ftt  ''5'4/S  y^  f^^'"'  "on  amatur.     And  a* 
^afi.  Qj  35«  g^i")  Nihil  aliud  eji  am  are  ^uam 

propter  feipfam  rem  aliquam  ap^ 
fetere ;  I  think  may  deferve  to  be  coiifidered. 
*Tis  not  pretended  to  be  denied,  but  that  thefc 
things,  as  infignificant  as  they  are,  either  to 
us,  or  in  themfelves,  may  yet  be  loved  in  a 
large  and  popular  way  of  fpeaking,  as  that 
fignifies  the  willing  or  defiring  them  for  their 
ujet^  as  being  occafions  of  good  to  us,  in  which 
fenfe  I  Ihouid  not  fcruple  to  fay,  that  I  love  a 
good  Room,  or  a  good  Fire  in  it:  But  that 
which  I  would  have  confider'd  is,  whether 
thefe  things  can  be  fit  Objefts  of  our  Love  in 
the  ftrifter  fenfe  of  Love,  as  it  means  the  de- 
firing  a  thing  for  it  felf,  or  its  owa  intrin- 
fick  Goodnefs  or  Excellency,  fince  if  our  Phi- 
lofophy  be  right,  it  appears  plainly  that  they 
are  not  our  true  Goods,  or  Objeas,  that  are 
really  perfeftive  of  our  Beings,  in  any  kind  or 
degree  whatfoever. 

I  muft:  needs  own  my  felf  to  be  of  St.  Au^ 
fiin\  mind,  that  nothing  can  properly  be  laid 
to  be  loved,  but  what  is  loved  for  it  felf.  And 
it  feems  clear  again,  that  nothing  can  juftly  be 
loved  for  it  felf,  but  either  Pleafurey  or  the  caufe 
of  Pleafure.  Plea fu  re,  as  perfefting  our  Na- 
tures formallyy-  and  the  caufe  of  it  as  perfefting 
them  efficiently.  But  as  for  that  which  is  omly 
the  occafion  of  my  having  that  Sentiment,  that 
indeed  1  may  ufey  and  defire  for  it^  ufe  j  but 

how 
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how  fuch  a  thing  can  be  faid  to  be  a  due  and 
proper  Objeft  of  my  Love,   notwithftanding 
the  late  Inftrudtions  I  have  had  upon  this  point, 
I  ftill  want  to  be  informM.  But  whatever  be  de- 
termined  concerning  this  Matter;  this  how- 
ever may  be  ofFer'd  more  fecurely,that  could  we 
but  unmask  Nature,and  ftrip  it  of  all  thofe  falle 
Ornaments  wherewith  our  prejudicM  Imagi- 
nation has  cloathed  it,  and  prefent  Bodies  to 
our  view,  as  they  are  in  their  naked  felves ;  if 
we  could  take  them,  as  I  may  fay,  in  their  XJ/?- 
drefs^  and  fee  them  as  they  are  in  their  fure 
A^/«^//r^/x,  without  Light,without  Colour,  with- 
out Heat,  without  Tafte,  withour  Smell,  or  a- 
ny  of  thofe  agreeable  Qualities  which  recom- 
mend them  to  us,  and  withal,  as  altogether  de- 
ftitute  of  any  real  Power  to  caufe  any  fuch 
Sentiments  in  us ,  fure  thofe  that  contend  raoft 
for  the  love  of  thefe  things,  and  are  moft  en- 
amoured of  them,  would  find  themfelves  much 
otherwife  affefted  to  them  than  they  are,  if  af- 
fefted  at  all.    And  fure  the  moft  pailionate  A- 
morift,  could  he  have  fuch  a  fight  as  this  of  the 
Face  he  fo  Idolizes  (which  yet  is  the  true  Phi- 
lofophick  view  of  it j  he  would  think  it  no  more 
like  that  Image  which  he  had  dreft  up  of  it  in 
his  own  Fancy,  than  a  -coarfe  Cloath  is  like  the 
fine  Picture  which  is  drawn  upon  it.    And  how 
would  he  wonder  what  was  become  of  thofe 
engaging  Charms  that  had  fo  captivated  his 
Heart  ?  And  how  would  fuch  a  fa,ithful  and  un- 
flattering reprefeataJtion  of  his  belpved  Objeft 

^8  abate 
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^bate  and  deaden^  if  not  wholly  annihilate  his 
Paffion  ? 

59.  RefleO:  again  in  the  fecond  place,  what  a 
great  and  excellent  Being  the  Soul  of  Man  is, 
and  how  lar^e  and  diffufive  are  its  Capacities. 
Not  fo  great  indeed  as  to  have  in  it  felf,  that 
is,  in  its  own  Effence^  the  Ideas  of  all  things, 
fo  as  to  be  able  to  fee  all  things,  by  confulting 
the  Pprfedions  of  its  own  Ndture,  and  to  be, 
as  it  were,  an  Inteiligible  World  to  its  felf.  No, 
let  not  the  Pride  or  Ambition  of  our  Nature 
ftiake  us  fo  vain  as  to  pretend  to  what  is  fo 
rtiuch  above  the  Capacity  of  it.  This  is  the 
incomixiunicabfe  Prerogative  of  the  univerfal 
Being,  whofe  Narnc  is  I  amy  and  whofe  infinite 
Eflence  comprehends  all  that  is,  and  who  when 
a§  yet  there  was  not  any  thing  but  himfelf,  faw 
411  things  in  the  Bpfom  of  his  own  Ideality,  and 

Cajle^  ^^^  ^^^^^  ^^^^  ^^f^^  ^^^  ^^  ^^^^  ^^^J  ^^^^' 
But  thus  far  we  may,  without  Arroganp e,  pre- 

tencl,  that  all  thofe  pleafing  and  entertaining 
Appearances  of  external  Nature^  for  which  we 
ib  admirp  it,  are  really  in  our  felves,^  and  in- 
dee^  no  other  than  the  feveral  Mqc|a1ities  of  our 
own  Spufs^  or  tlif  different  n^anners  of  Being 
wherein  they  exift.  I'haj;  that  Light  which  the 
Wile  Man  thought  fo  fweet,  and  thofe  Colours 
which  t|ie  fame;  Perfon  found  fo  unhappily 
chafpiing  in  his  fight  j  that  thofe  Savours 
which  fo  pleafe^  apd  too  often  inflaye  the  Tafte, 
ahd  thofe  Odours  whi^h  fp  refrefh  theiSmell, 
and  th^t  Mufick  Nvhich  fo  engages  and  even 

ravilhes 
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raviflies  the  Ear^  that  all  thefe  are  in  the  very- 
Soul  it  felf,  and  fpriag  up  from  the  fruitful  and 
irich  Fund  of  her  own  Being,  whereby  fhe  bcf 
comes  all  things  by  Feelings  in  a  much  better 
iettfe  than  the  Philofopher  fays  ^  „  n  -  r 
flie  does  by  *  Vnderfi^di^g,  Co  n.lTffotir'' 
that  Ihe  may  be  faid  to  be,  tho' 
toot  ^n  Bwiigihle^  yet  a  kind  of  fe/gfibl eWorld 
to  her  felf. 

We  are  commonly  prcfumed  indeed  to  have 
but  Five  Senfesy  as  they  call  them,  that  is,  as  I 
underftand  it,  fo  many   general  ways  of  re* 
ceiviftg  certain  Perceptions  in  Confequence  of 
certain  Impreflions  made  by  outward  Objefts 
upon  the  Body.    But  how  many  more  we  may 
be  capable  of,  if  the  Power  of  the  Soul  were 
wholly  reduced  to  a^,  who  can  iky  ?  We  fee 
'tis  but  a  T0mh  upon  certain  parts  of  the  Body 
that  have  an  Qrganical  Texture  fit  for  that 
purpofe,  tliat  awakens  thofe  Senfes  which  we 
have.    And  if  God  fdeafe  to  enlarge  the  Ma^ 
chiMi  by  adding  a  Spring  or  Wheel  more,  that 
is^  I  loeaA  by  adding  other  Organs  fitted  foro«* 
ther  Inipr^moiis ;  what  Imagination  can  con* 
ceivc  what  laew  S^ewfes  might  rife  up  in  us?  This 
ho wever  m]a&  be  allow^'d  e veil  as  the  Frame  c& 
Humane  Nature  <ftands  at  prefent,  that  tho^ 
eur  Sienfes  ace  but  few  in  tlie  general,  yet  the 
Particvlats  umkr  thofe  Generals  are  innwnera- 
ble«    For  idwt  Arkhmettck  can  reckon  up  the 
fcsKVdX  Ibrts  of  Tails,  or  Smells,  or  Colours^ 
^ui  yff%  ^\  jDew  adid  i« w S«ittiinents  con^ 

•  S  s»  tinu^Il^ 
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tinually  arifing  in  us  upon  new  Impreflions ; 
the  Fruits  and  Produftions  of  the  Earth  are  not 
more  numerous  or  various  than  are  thofe  Sa-» 
yours  and  Odours  which  we  experience,  and 
what  more  we  might  if  God  fhould  create, 
not  new  Organs  of  Senfe  in  us,  but  only  new 
Bodies  to  make  different  Impreflions'upon  thofe 
we  have  already,  is  a  vaft  Abyfs  which  no 
Tine  of  Thought  can  ever  fathom.  But  then 
confider  what  a  great  and  noble  Being  this  Soul 
of  ours  is,  and  how  large  is  its  Capacity,  that 
carries  inclofed  in  its  finglc  felf  the  beauties  of 
a  whole  World ;  thofe  I  mean  which  we  a- 
icribe  to  it,  and  diftribute  among  the  feveral 
parts  of  it,  and  withal  think  a  fufficient  Fur- 
niture for  the  adorning  ofjthat  immenfeFabrick. 
Confider  alfo  of  what  great  Happinefs  or  Mi- 
fery  fhe  is  capable,  that  can  be  lb  varioufly  af- 
fefted ;  fo  many  ways  pleafed  or  difpleafed,and 
that  without  going  out  of  her  felf,  or  exceed- 
ing the  Circle  of  her  own  EfTence.  For  it  is 
nottreafonably  to  be  doubted,  but  that  God 
who  caufesthefe  Sentiments  in  her  by  the  Im- 
preflions  of  Bodies,  can,  ifhepleafe,  caufethe 
feme  and  more  without  them,  fince,  accord- 
ing to  the  foregoing  Account",  there  is  no  con- 
nexion, but  what  is  Pofitivey  between  the  one 
and  the  other.  In  fine,  from  what  weaQuai- 
ly  feel,  and  from  what  we  may  further  con- 
ceive as  poifible,  it  feems  reafonable  to  think 
t;hat  the  capacity  of  Spirit  is  as  large  or  larger 
than  that  of  Body^  anditsModiiicationsrather 

'   more 
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more  numerous,  and  confequently  that  the  | 
Soul  is  capable  of  as  many  or  more  Sentiments 
than  Matter  is  of  Figures  ;  and  if  we  had  but 
as  clear  an  Idea  of  our  Souls,  as  we  have  of 
Matter,  and  fo  could  fee  what  thofe  Modifi^ 
cations  of  it  were  in  themfelves,  which  make 
this  or  that  Sentiment;  and  what  Relation 
and  Proportion  they  carry  to  one  another  (as 
we  do  in  Figures)  tnere  would  hence  arife  a 
new  Science  y  which,  tho^  I  know  not  as  yet 
by  what  Name  to  call,  would  yet  perhaps  de- 
ferve  the  Honour  of  the  principal  School,  as 
being  in  its  Principles  no  lefs  certain,  but  in 
its  Compafs  it  may  be  more  Extenfive,  and 
in  its  Entertainment  much  more  ingagiag  than, 
even  Mathematicks  it  felf. 

60.  But  'tis  for  this  very  Reafon,  perhaps^ 
that  we  have  no  fuch  Idea.     This  is  the  Con- 
jefture  of  a  Perfon  moft  highly  to  be  refpeded 
for  the  greatnefs  and  clearnefs  of  his  Thoughts^ 
which  he  exprefles  with  a  fublimity  of  Style, 
not  eafily  to  matchM,  w  hen  he  brings  in  the. 
Eternal  Wifdomthus  informing  her  Difciple 
of  the  Reafotis  why  llie  hides  the  Idea  of  our, 
Souls  atprefentftomus.  "Be- 
"  caule  the  Idea  of  a  Soul  is  an      MedUauchreflicrr. . 
^  Objedt  fo  great,  and  fo  apt    ^^6^152. 
^*  to   ravilh  Spirits  with    its 
*^  Beauty,   tliat  if  thou  hadft  an  Idea  of  thy. 
*^  Soul ,   thou  wotild'ft  be    able  no  longer  tq. 
^?  think  of  any  thing  elfe.    For  if  the  Idea  of;  - 
[f  Extenfion,  which  reprefents  only   Bodies, 
.'       '     '  S3  ^'  docs 
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^  does  fo  ftrongly  afFeft  Naturalifts  and  Ma- 
**  thematicians,  that  they  oftentimes  forget  all 
**  their  Duties  to  contemplate  it.  If  a  Ma- 
^^  thematician  has  fo  much  delight  when  he 
^*  compares  bigneffes  among  thcmfelves  there- 
**  by  to  difcover  their  Relations,  that  he  often 
^*  facrifices  his  Pleafures  and  his  Health  to  find 
^*  out  the  properties  of  a  Line:  WhatappHca- 
*^  tion  would  not  Men  beftow  upon  the  Re- 
*^  fearch  of  the  properties  of  their  own  Being^ 
^^  and  aBeing infinitely  more  noble  thanBodies? 
'•  What  Pleafure  would  they  not  take  in  com- 
'^  paring  among  themfelves  by  a  clear  view  of 
^^  the  Underftanding  fo  many  different  Modi-- 
*^  fications,  whereof  the  bare  fentiment,how- 
^^  ever  feeble  and  confufe,  does  fo  ftrange- 
^^  ly  bufie  and  imploy  them?  For  thou  muft 
^  know  that  the  Soul  contains  in  her  felf  all 
"  that  thou  feeft  fine  or  beautiful  in  the  World, 
^^  and  which  thou  art  wont  to  attribute  to  the 
**  Objefts  that  environ  thee,  Thofe  Colours, 
*^  thofe  Odours,  thofe  Savours,  with  an  infi* 
"  nity  of  other  Sentiments  wherewith  thou 
>^  haft  not  yet  been  touched,  are  no  other  than 
^^  Modifications  pf  thy  own  Subftance.  That 
^'  Harmony  which  fo  raifes  thee,  is  not  in  th^ 
^*  Air  which  ftrikes  the  Ear;  and  thofe  infi^ 
^'  nite  Pleafures  (whereof  the  greateft  Volup* 
^^  tuaries  have  but  aTeeble  Sentiment)  are  all 
^*  included  in  the  capacity  of  thy  Soul.  But 
**  now  if  thou  hadft  a  Clear  Idea  of  thy  fclf, 
**  if  thou  didft  fee  in  me  thjtt   Archetypal 

•  ^  Spirit 
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*^  Spirit  J  uponivhich  thou  \Vafl:  forni'd^  thoii 
"  would'ft  difcover  fo  many  Beauties^  arid  fd 
"  riiahv  Trutlis  in  contemplating  it,  that  thoii 
"  would 'ft  negleflb  all  thy  Devoirs.      Thoii 
"'  would'ft  difcover  ^ith  an  feXtrearii  Jfoy,  that 
*^  thou  woiild^ft  be    capable  of  enjoying  ah 
"  ihffnitr  of  Pleafures.    Thou  Woud'ft  have  a 
"  fclear   knowledge   of   their   Natute  ^   thou 
^^  would'ft  be  incelfantly  conipating  them  a- 
^  mohg  thetnielves,  and  thou  would^ftdifcover 
^^  Truths  which  would  dppear  tb  thee  fo  Wor- 
^^  thy  of  thy  Application,  that  wholly  wrapt 
^*  up  and  abforpt  in  the  Contemplation  of  they 
"  own  Being  ;  full  of  thy  felf,  of  thy  Gran^ 
"  dure,  of  tny  Excellency,  and  of  thy  Beau- 
■^  ty,  thou  would'ft  be  no  longer  able  to  think 
"  of  any  thing  befides.    But  my  Son,  God  has 
"  not  made  thee  to  think  of  nothing  btit  thy  felf. 
^  He  has  made  thee  for  Himfelf.     Wherefore  I 
"  fliall  not  difcover  to  thee  the  Idea  of  thy 
"  Being,  till  that  happy  time  when  the  view 
"  of  tlie  EiTehce  of  thy  God  himfelf  fhaU  de- 
^\  face  and  eclipfe  all  thy  Beauties,  and  make 
"  thee  defpife    all  that  thou  art ,  that  thpu 
*^  may'ft  think  only  of  contemplating ///w. 

Hdppy  Tme  indeed,  when  we  fhall  know 
both  God  and  ourfelves,-  and  our  felVesinGod, 
whole  fuperlative  Beauty  will  not  fufferusto 
grow  proud  of  our  o^n.  Tfieh  may  we  be 
trufted  with  the  Knowledge  of  our  felves, 
without  any  dangfe'r  of  being  p'liffed  up  by  it^ 
when  that  glorious  gflenc6,  tvhereifi  we  fhaU 

S'  4  take 
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take  a  view,  of  our  felves,  is  ifo  infinitely  tran- 
fcending  all  that  we  have,  or  are  in  our  felves : 
Now  our  feeble  Eyes  would  be  dazzled  with 
our  own  Light,  and  we  fhould  fall  in  Love 
with  the  dear  Image  of  our  own  Being ;  but 
when  the  Looking-glafs  fliall  be  fo  muca  more 
charmingly  beautiful  than  the  Face,  we  may 
then  fecurely.  behold  our  felves  in  it.    In  the 
mean  time  let  us  efteem  that  the  beft  Know- 
ledge of  our  felves  to  have  a  deep  fenfe  of  our 
Infirmities,  and  not  be  afham'd  of  that  Ig^^o-^ 

rame  which  is  the  Guardian  of 

St.  AugMfi.  Con-    our    Humility.     Con  fit  ear  ergo 

fef.  Lib-  xo.  Cap.     ^^ -^  ^^  ^^  ^^  .^^^  Conftear   & 

quid  de  me  NefcUm.  Quoniam 
&  quod  de  tfte  SctOy  te  miht  lucente  Scioy  &  quod 
de  me  Nefcio^  tarn  diu  Nefcioy  donee  fant  tenehrs, 
meaficut  Mer idles  in  Vultu  tuo. 


CHAP.    IV. 

\An  Entrance  ufm  the  Explication  of  the 
manner  of  our  Thinking^  containing  a 
General  U)iJirilution  of  JnteUigiMe  01- 
jeBs  into  their  Jeveral  kinds, 

1.  'TP  H  E  whole  Theory  of  Humane  Un- 
1       derftanding,  as  Exte'nfive  as  it  is, 
feems  commodioufly  reducible  to  theie  two  ge- 
neral Queftions.  What  Thought  is,  and  hoxv, 

ox 
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or  after  what  manner  we  think  or  underftand. 
Of  the  former  of  thefe  we  have  by  God's  Af- 
fiftance  already  given  a  large  and  particular 
Account ;  fo  particular,  that  I  think  I  may  fay, 
we  have,  as  it  were,  feparated  the  parts  of 
Thought  by  Se^ion^  and  read  a  Metaphyfical, 
fhall  I  call  it,  or  Anatomical  Le£ture  upon  e- 
very  part,  in  order  to  a  more  accurate  Com* 
prenenfion  of  the  whole.  Let  us  advance  mow 
by  the  favourable  Aid,  and,  as  we  humbly  hope, 
under  the  propitious  ConduQ:  of  him  who 
has  brought  us  hitherto,  to  the  confideration 
of  what  remains,  viz.  to  inquire  into  the  man- 
ner how  we  think  or  underftand,  and  fee  whe- 
ther we  can. render  a  true,  orat  leaft,  an  intel- 
ligible Account  of  that  great  Arcanum  in  Phi* 
lofophy,  which  is  fo  very  neceffary,  and  has 
been  fo  long  wanting,  to  the  knowledge  of  our 
felves,  which  indeed  is  the  beft  Knowledge ; 
and  fuch,  as  in  this  refpeft,  has  the  advantage 
of  all  other  Sciences,  in  that  while  they  elevate 
us  above  ^en,  this  ferves  to  humble  us  before 
God. 

2.  But  now  when  I  pretend  to.  explain,  or 
rather  to  make  inquiry  how  we  think,  my 
meaning  is  not  how  we  perform  that  Intclr 
leftual  Operation ,  which  we  call  I'houghtl 
Not  but  that  this  is  very  proper  to  be  confi- 
derM  in  this  Theory,  which  indeed  is  not  ab-- 
folutely  Perfect  and  Intire  without  it.  But  I 
prpfefs  my  felf  at  prefent  utterly  uncapable  of 
giving  gpy  acf ount  of,  this  Matter;  and  find- 
ing 
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irtg  no  idiprovement  upon  siny  Ap|>Iication  of 
my  Mind  to  it,  have  reafori  to  think  I  Ihall  al- 
ways fo  continue,  which  obliged  me  to  intreat 
my  Reader  to  accept  of  our  Theory  without  it ; 
and  either  co  excufe  this  unavoidable  DtftQ:^ 
or  to  fupply  it.  For  my  own  part  I  cannot  do 
jit,  and  therefore  in  pretending  to  inquire  horp 
we  Think,  my  meaning  precilely  and  determi- 
Bately  is,  what  it  is  which  by  it  felf  terminates 
our  Underftanding,  or  is  the  mmediats  ObjeB 
of  our  Thought.  For  tho'  every  thing  that 
truly  isjbe  fome  way  or  other  Intelligible^  and  fo 
the  Objeft  of  Thought,  (intelligibility  being 
an  Affeftion  belonging  to  Being  asfuch)  yet 
every  Being  does  not  terminate  our  Thought  by 
k  felf,  and  fo  is  not  the  immediate  Objeft  of 
it ;  which  implies  again  that  there  are  fome 
things  which  are  fo,  which  indeed  will  be 
found  to  be  true^  forfte  things  being  intelligible 
immediately  by  theiAfelves.  For  which  reafon 
in  attempting  to  explain  tht  mariner  of  Hu- 
mane Underftanding,  I  chiife  rather,  to  inquire 
what  is  the  immediate  Obje£t  of  our  Thought, 
than  whence  we  have  our  Idea^,  or  what  thofe 
Ideas  are  whereby  we  underftand,  or  the  like ; 
J?or  tho'  all  our  Ideas  are  immediate  Objefts  of 
Thought,  yet  all  the  immediate  Objefts  of  our 
Thought  are  not  Idea%  there  being  fome  things 
which,  aswefhaUfee,  are  Intelligible  without 
them.  So  that  immediate  Obie£l  of  Thought 
is  fomething  larget  than  Idea ;  and  I  am  wil- 
ling here  to  exprefe  the  manner  of  Underftand- 
ing, 
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ifig^  by  that  which  is  £tiOft  general^  and  hafe 
the  greateft  Latitude,  that  fd  our  account  x^ 
it  miy  be  tlie  more  cCmprehenflve^  dfid  ex- 
tend Co  every  thing  that  6uf  underlifartding  i$ 
concernM  with.  In  order  to  \^hich^  flnce  there 
is  fo  much  diiFer^nce  iti  things^  and  di^reiit 
things  are  diflferently  InteUigiWe,  We  itiuft  firft 
prepare  the  way  by  cbnfidering  the  diverfity  of 
IntelHgihlt  Ohjeits^  and  by  ranging  tlicm  into 
their  refpedive  Orders. 

J.  But  here  to  make  our  wiy  b^en  and  cleaf^ 
and  to  {»*eveilt  all  Confufion  md  Intangl^ment^ 
we  muft  carefully  diftingtiifh  between  Objefis 
that  are  abfoiutely  Intelligible  in  themfelvesj 
which  are  of  the  fame  extent  as  Things  (be- 
cauie  all  things  are  fo  Intelligible)  and  acCofd^ 
ingly  muft  be  divided  as  thii^  arq.  and  foth 
Oojefts  as  are  at  prefent  Intelligible  by  ys^ 
or  which  we  perceive.  Becaufe  there  are  fe^ 
veral  things  Intelligible  in  themfelves>  whicli 
yet  are  notib  to  us^  and  whereof  we  have iwf 
rerception,  nor  perhaps  are  in  this  Slate  capa^ 
ble  of  having  any.  As  Angels,  fuppofe^  and  our 
own  and  other  Mens  Spul^,  not  to  fay  any 
thing  of  the  inward  EfTences  of  Bodies ,  or 
of  fome  Mathematical  Truths^  (as  fuppofe  the^ 
exaft  Proportion  between  a  Gitcle  and  a  Square) 
betwixt  which  and  us  there  feems  to  be  i 
great  Gulph  fix'd,  whereby  they  are  too  remote 
from  the  Sphere  6f  her  Capacity  to  be  ever 
acceffible  by  us ;  however  the  vain  affedion  of 
pniverfal  Knowledge  may  make  Men  unwil* 

ling 
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ling  either  to  confeft  their  Ignorance,  or  to 
give  over  their  fuccefslers  inquiries. 

4*  Now  if  we  take  Intelligible  Objefts  in  the 
latter  Senfe,  for  fuch  as  are  Intelligible  by  usy 
or  at  prefent  fall  under  our  Perception,  then  I 
think  the  moft  general  divifion  of  them  will  be 
into  thofe  that  are  in  the  Mind,  and  thofe  that 
are  out  of  the  Mind,  it  being  certain  that  what- 
ever we  now  perceive  is  cither  one  or  other  of 
thefe^;  I  fay,  whatever  we  perceive,  not  what- 
ever is  in  its  felf  Intelligible.  For  'tis  evident, 
that  the  Mind  it  felf  is  Intelligible,  as  well  as 
what  is  in  the  Mind,  however  at  prefent  we 
Jiave  no  clear  Idea  of  it.  And  therefore  this 
is  not  here  offered  as  a  divifion  of  whatever  is 
Intelligible  in  it  felf,  becaufe  indeed  it  is  not 
adequate  to  it,  but  only  of  what  is  Intelligible 
to  us.  For  tho'  it  be  large  enough  to  comprize 
whatever  we  perceive ;  yet  it  is  not  large  e- 
nough  for  whatever  is  Intelligible,  and  that 
becaufe  what  is  Intelligible ,  is  larger  than 
what  we  perceive. 

5.  Whatever  then  is  Intelligible  to  us^  is 
cither  in  the  Mind,  or  out  of  the  Mind ;  for  of 
the  Mind  it  felf  we  have  no  clear  Perception, 
tho'  in  it  felf  no  lefs  Intelligible  than  any  of 
thoie  things  which  we  do  perceive.  The  Things 
that  are  in  the  Mind  are  not  our  Ideas ;  for 
they,  as  will  hereafter  appear,  are  really  diftinft 
from  it,  andean  nootherwife  than  ObjeBively 
be  laid  to  be  in  it ;  but  our  Thoughts  (as  Thought 
istaken  formally,  abftrading  from  the  Ohjed) 

of 
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of  what  kind  foever  they  be^  whether  in  the 
way  of  Volition,  dr  in  the  way  of  Perception^ 
and  that  either  Intelleftual  or  Senfible,  and  fa 
on,  according  to  the  foregoing^  Divifions  we 
have  given  of  Thought.  •  The  things  that  are 
fiut  of  the  Mind,  are  all  thofe  things  that  are 
really  diftinft  from  it,  and  fo  even  our  Ideas 
muft  be  confider'd  in  the  number  of  thofe  things, 
which  are  out  of  the  Mind;  which  things  are 
cither  Material,  or  Immaterial,  or  Spiritual^ 
tho^  as  to  the  latter  we  have  no  Notion  or 
Perception  but  only  of  abftraft  Ideas,  and  thofe 
Intelleftual  Truths  which  refult  from  them, 
and  of  God  the  Fountain  of  all,  of  whom  our 
Perception  is  in  many  refpeds  clear,  tho'  in: 
more  dark,  and  in  all  Inadequate  and  imper- 
feft.  But  as  for  other  immaterial  Beings,  fueh 
as  Angels  or  Spirits,  we  know  no  mor^ofthemy 
than  we  do  of  our  own  Souls  (that  is,  I  mean, 
as  to  any  Ideal  Perception  of  their  EfTence) 
yhich  is  hardly  any  thing  at  all.  So  diat  there 
is  this  difference  between  the  things  that  are?: 
in  the  Mind,  and  thofe  that  are  out  of  the 
Mind ;  that  the  former  are  all  perceived  by 
us,  it  bbing  impofTible  that  any  thing  ihould 
be  in  the  Mind  without  our  being  con^ious  of 
it ;  whereas  many  of  the  things  that  arc  out 
of  the  Mind,  as  well  as  the  Mind  it  felf,  are 
by  an  impenetrable  Veil  drawn  between  w* 
and  them,  intercepted  from  our  view* 

.  6.  NpWi 
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6.  Nowasfqr  thpfe.Obje&s  which  are  In- 
tcUigible  in  theijifelves,  there  are  fevwal  ways 
of  diviciing  thcfe,  whidi  yet  perhaps  will  be 
Ifxund  fame  of  them  to  cxsnccnt^r  la  the  reali- 
ty of  the  thing,  and  to  diiFer  only  fornially, 
and  a&  to  the  jooanner  of  C0m:eptioa>  As  wh€i\ 
we  divide  ;thcjsn  fuppof^  into  God  and  Crea- 
t9£e^  or  tliiiK^s  create  and  increate^  oi*  into 
Material,  or  ImmaJ^orial,  or  Spiritual;,  which 
QpirituaJiagaiAiBay  be  confidered  as  compkat 
Beings,  as.  Godj  Angels,  and  Humane  Souls, 
Uflder  whi|L*lt  our  own  is  cofEprehended,  or  as 
qcf  tain  i^3rfe6liQns  of  dke  fupreme  Bdug,  aad 
immutable  'Rel^tioas  diat  m^ceifarily  refiiit 
from  th^ni;,  that  is,,  in  Qther  Words,  Ide4s  and 
Eternai  Txuths.  Towhdclknay  be  rediKedaii 
ahftsa^;  and  iotelled^ual  Obje£ks  whatfoever^ 
yrhich.  fo  implay  our  TliQi^hts^  and  fiH  our 
PifcoMiife?,:  fiiclj  as^  Vig^tmey  J^^i^y  Gwdaefs, 
X^atihy  iio.  tt  being  mqB:  eertam  tliat  thefe  are 
InteliigilDk^.Obie&s,  fjiiice  both  ousr  Thoughts 
an^  our^  Wi^ndsiane  conveffajat  about  them,  and 
i»  many  PrG^pofitions.  are  madQ  concerning 
tliam,  and  withal  a&  cesmin  that  they  are  Ob^ 
jefta  of  ^  &f»rpufdl  Idatuite,  fioce  we  find  no- 
iMdi§'  xnaneri^  in  th^  Conception  o£  them,  tho^ 
they  ai!e  jiot  cenipplbat  S()iirit!)ajli  Beiiim. 

f.  We  may  alfo  confidet*  the  O\)j0^  of  our 
ll^derftaodingia^  dtiyiifibie  iatOi<S«^/^and/iir-- 
telleiluad)  a  Divi^A,  which  ip  this  feq^pns  to  dif*- 
fer  from  the  former,  in  that  it  regards  Objefl:s 
Dftt  jttir^ly  as  they  are  in  thQir  own  abfolute 

Natures, 
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Najtures,  but  alfo  with  relation  to  the  Under - 
ftanding>  and  the  manner  whereby  they  are 
perceived,  whieh  is  fuiBciently  different  tp  be  a 
Foundation  for  fuch  a  Diftindion,  I  (hall  not 
be  fo  far  influenced  by  the  found  of  Words,  as 
to  f^y,  that  by  fenfible  Qbjefts  here  I  intend 
the  Ohlecis  of  Senfe^  as  tliey  are  calPd,  becaufe 
indeed  I  do  not  well  know  what  that  means : 
But  by  fenfible  Objefts,  I  mean  thofe  Objefts 
which  the  Underftanding  has  a  Perception  of 
by  the  Mediatipn  of  the  Senfes,  tli^p  is  mor^ 
diftindly  thofe  Qbjefts  which  th^  IJnderftand- 
ing  perceives  in  Coqfequepce  of  certain  Imr 
prefUons  ^wbich  other  Bodies  malfe  upon  cer^ 
tain  parts  of  our  Body,  whofe  Orgaijical  Tex- 
ture is  fitted  for  the  receptiojl  of  fuch  Xqipret 
fions*  By  Jntelleftual  Objefts  I  jn^an  %ho^^ 
Ohjefts  wlijch  the  Mind  perceives,  without  h^r 
ving  any  fuch  In^prefljonsi  piade  uppn  %\^^  Bp'» 
dy.  For  all  Qbj^ds  are  IntelieQ:ual  iq  ^  l^^rg^ 
Seofe,  as  that  fignifies  Objetts  of  the  Vnder^ 
fiw4ing^  tjiere  being  nothing  elfp  in  us .  where*^ 
by  they  are  perceivable  by  us  j  ^qd  tljer^for^ 
as  by  fenfible  Qbje£is,  we^  muft  m^aii  tbpf? 
whicl^  the  Vnderfl:%n<^ipg  perceives,  by  th^  pc^ 
cafion  of  cert^ifl  bodily  Ii^Qrefliqiisi,.  fo  by  jar 
telle^ual  Ob>efts  here  as  contradiftioQly  oj^- 
pof^d  to  fenfible,  'tis  reafo^^ble  we  Ihpi^d 
mean  thqfft  *  Obj|ecl?  whicfe  i^^  Uja^^fftajadjeg 
perceives  withpiu  tb?  ^^^a^pioIJ.Qf  fycjijeir 
preffipn?*  Qf.whipb  fo?t.  t  kflftM^  PQt  \m  t&tf 
there  ^[^ay  h^,  f?vera|,  ^R^  tfeat  AQgwtfM^^fldr 
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ingthc  Authority  of  that  vulgar  Axiom,  that 
there  is  nothing  in  the  Underftanding  but  what 
wasfirft  intheSenfej  of  which  I  hope  here- 
after to  give  a  particular  and  diftind  ac- 
count. 

8.  To  this  may  be  reduced  that  remarkable 

divifion  of  Intelligible  ObjeSs 
^jDe  Tfin.  Lib.  15.    which  is  propofed  by  St.  Jup^, 
^^*  ^^*  when  he  tells  us  that  there  are 

two  forts  of  things  that  are  known,  one  of 
thoie  things  which  the  Mind  perceives  by  the 
Senfes  of  the  Body,  and  another  of  thofe  which 
the  Mind  perceives  by  it  felf  Cum  enim  duo 
fnt genera,  rerum  qu^  fciuntuTy  unum  earum  qu/e 
ferfenfus  Corporis  percifif  Animm^  Alteram  earum 
qu^  ferfeipjum^  &c.  WWh  Divifion  feemsto 
differ  from  ours  nootherwife  than  by  the  man- 
ner of  the  Expreffion,  fin^e  thofe  things,  which, 
according  to  him,  the  Mind  perceives  by  the, 
Senfes  of  the  Body,  may  be  prefumed  to  im- 
port the  fame  with  our  Senfible  Objects  •  and 
thofe,  which  the  Mind,  according  to  him,  per- 
ceives by  it  felf,  the  fame  with  ouv  Inte/Ie£fual. 
For  to  diftinguifh  a  little  upon  the  latter 
Phrafe  per  Jiip/umy  Which  is  the  only  Expref- 
fion that  is  at  all  doubtful :  If  by  the  Minds 
•perceiving  certain  Objefts  ly  it  felf  be  meant, 
tnat  it  perceives  them  without  making  any 
the  leaft  ufeof  the  Service  or  Miniftery  of  the 
Body ;  I  qucftion  very  much  whether  tne  Soul, 
^hile  in  ConjunQ:ion  with  the  Body,  does  at 
anydmeadfo  independently  from  it,  even  in 

its 
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its  pureft  and  moft  abftrad  Contemplations^ 
as  in  this  fenfe  to  perceive  any  thing  by  it  felf^ 
For  on  the  contrary,  that  the  Spirits  at  leaft, 
or  finer  and  more  aftive  parts  of  the  Blood,  are 
impIoyM  inall  kinds  of  Thinking,  let  the  Ob- 
jeft  of  it  be  what  it  will,  feems  to  me  very 
apparent ,  both  from  the  fenfible  diminution 
and  expence  of  them  upon  much  thinking ;  as 
alfo  from  the  great  difadvantage  and  confudon 
our  Thoughts  are  under,  either  when  the  Spi- 
rits are  bound  up,  as  in  Sleef ,  or  irregularly 
moved,  as  in  a  Fever.    But  if  by  the  Minds 
perceiving  certain  things  by  it  Jelfht  meant, 
that  it  perceives  them  without  any  antecedent 
Impreflions  made  upon  the  Organs  of  the  Bo- 
dy, I  fee  not  what  hinders,  but  that  there  may 
be  Objeds  which  the  Mind  may  in  this  fenie 
perceive  ly  itjelf;  which  therefore,  as  being 
the  nioft.  reafonable,  we  may  prefume  to  be 
that  which  ^t.Auftin  intended,  efpecially  con- 
fidering  that  perceiving  by  it  felf  is  here  oppofed 
by  him  to  perceiving  by  the  fenfes  of  the  Body^ 
And  as  tmt  can  reafonably  fignifie  nothing 
but  per(%iving  upon  certain  Impreflions  which 
the  Body  receives  in  certain  of  its  Organs :   So 
the  perceiving  by  it  felf  muft  fignifie  the  feme 
as  perceiving  without  any  fuch  Iqipreifions,  or 
elfe  one  part  of  the  diftindion  will  not  be  J/i- 
tithetical,  to  the  Other.    In  fum  then,to  run  thefe 
Diftindions  into  (Mie^  tho'  all  Objeds  be  per* 
ceiv'd  by  the  Mind  only,  and  in  that  large  fenfe 
are  Iat«Uedual  i  yet  we  may  fuppofe  fome 
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which  the  Mind  perceives  upon  certain  bodily 
Imprellions ;  or  as  St.  Auftw^  by  thefenfes  cfthe 
Bodyj  and  thofe  we  call  lenfible  Objeds ;  and 
others  again  which  the  Mind  perceives  with- 
out fuch  Impreflions,  or  as  St.  Aufiiny  by  itfelfj 
and  thefe  latter  may  be  call'd  Intelleftual, 
which  difference  in  the  way  and  manner  of 
Perception  is  fufficient  to  found  the  diftindion 
of  fenfible  and  intelleftual  Objefts,  tho^  it  be 
the  Mind  only  that  truly  perceives  in  both. 

9.  St.  Jujtm  has  made  an  improvement  of 
this  twofold  diftinftion  of  intelligible  Objefts, 
which  is  of  fome  concernment  to  the  intereft  of 
Philofophick  Science  in  oppofition  to  the  pre- 
tences of  Sepicifm ,  when  he  very  curioufly 
raifcs  this  further  Remark  upon  it,  That  our 
Intelledual  Perceptions  arc  not  liable  to  thofe 
Pifputes  to  which  our  fenfible  ones,  or  rather 
the  Objeds  of  them  ftand  .expofed.  For  he 
tells  us  of  certain  Philoibpbers  that  have  made 
many  Objeftions  ^gainft  the  fenfes  of  the  Bo- 
dy ;  whereas  there  are  fome  moft  firm  Percep- 
tions that  the  Mind  has  by  it  fdf,  fuch  as  this 
fuppofe ,  I  know  that  I  Live ,  which  riiey 
were  nevefr  able  to  makeaihy  doubt  o£  'Tis 
worth  the  Reader's  pains  to  take  a  view,  of  the 
whole  in  t h?  Author's  own,  words.  Cum  enim 
duo  fmt  genern  R^r Urn  quafc turn ur^  umm  earum 
qudferifenfm  Conforis-  fercipit^  Aninms^  alterum 
enfum  qu4e  fer  Stiff umy  Muits  ilU  Philcfijipki  gar- 
rierunt ,  camrn  Corporis  &tk^.  ,.  Animi  .autm 
qua/dam  firmij^mas  per:  ^eipfim  Perapsioms 
xiv  i..  '       -.  €[uaJdAm 
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qudfdam  veraramy  quale  illud  efi  quoddixi^  Scio 
me  vivirey  ^equaquam  in  dubium   'vocAte  fptut^ 

runt.  Apiidft  all  the  Errors  then  and  Illufions 
ofSenfe^  and  thedoubts  and  uncertainties  there* 
by  occa/ion'd,  ^which  furni/h  the  Sceptics  with 
Objeftions  againft  Sciemey  there  are  ftill ,  ac- 
cording to  St.  A^JisHy  fome  things  of  wiioie 
Truth  and  Certainty  there  can  be  no  doubt, 
and  thofe  indijiib^table  things  are  Intelle^lu^l 
Objefts,  fuch  ^s  tfie  Mind  perceives  immediate- 
ly h  ?^  fi^ff  without  being  beholden  to  the 
Senfes  y  o^  thpj^  Corporal  {mpre£(ions  which 
are  m^de  upon  ttiem. 

10.  iSTot  tha^i;  certainty  is  fo  to  be  confinM  to 
Inte^leftii^l  iQbjed^^  but  that  there  are  fome 
of  this^fe  which. hcfre  p^fs  for  fenfible  Objects 
that  d)p  truly  partake  pfit.  For  to.  clear. this 
Matter  a  little  further,  it  is  to  be  noted,  That 
when  tliofe  corporeal  Impreflions  are  made  up- 
on the  Senfe,  upon  the  occafion  of  which  the 
Mind  fees  or  underftands,  there  is  then  a 
twofold  ObjeQ:  that  may  be  faid  to  be  perceiv- 
ed* The  Immediate  andthe Mediate*..  The  I^ 
dea,  and  that  which  the  Idea  reprefents.  As 
for  the  Idea,  tho'  that  may,  in  this  refpeft,  be 
confiderM  as  a  fenfible  Objeft,  becaufe  we  are 
fuppofed  to  have  the  Perception  of  it  upon  a 
fenfible  Impreflion ;  yet  this  is  a  certain  indu- 
bitable, 2fd  immutaole  Nature,  a  true  Object 
of  Science,  and  confequently  not  liable  to  any 
fceptical  Doubt.  But  now  as  to  the  thing  re- 
prefented  by  this  Idea ,  viz.  Body  (which  is 
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what  is  generally  underftocxl  by  fenfible  Ob- 
jeft,  and  what  St.  Jujiin  himfclf  was  moft  like- 
ly to  underftand  by  it)  this  indeed  being  of  a 
contingent^  uncertain  flux  and  mutable  Na- 
ture, is  not  at  all  qualified  to  be  the  Objed  of 
Science,  which  is  oF  Neceflaries,  and  requires 
an  immovable  Foundation :  And  they  are  fuch 
fenfible  Obje£ls  as  thefe,  that  the  doubts  of 
Scepticifm  only  concern,  and  upon  which  they 
may  be  prefumed  chiefly  to  have  proceeded. 
And  indeed,  if  there  were  no  other  but  fuch 
fenfible  Objects,  I  do  not  fee  how  Science  can 
be  a  niaintainable  Fort  apainfl:  a  Sceptical  Siege. 
But  Wifdom  has  built  her  Houfe  upon  ftron- 
jer  Pillars  than  thefe,  and  they  that,  upon  this 
[uppofition,  go  to  pull  it  down,  will  fee  nothing 
ruin'^d  but  their  own  Endeavours. 
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CHAR   V. 

T*hat  fome  Intelligible  Obje^s^  viz.  of 
the  immdterial  Ki^d^  are  feen  or  un^ 
der flood  immediately^  or  by  themfelves  ; 
"with  an  occafimal  Argument  for  the 
exigence  of  a  God^  and  fome  devotional 
Reflediom  upn  th^  beatijick  J^tfion. 

I.  TT  Aving  takfen  a  view  of  the  feverai  forts 
JL  X  ^  intelligible  Objeds,  as  far  as  was 
requifite  to  the  purpofc  of  our  Theory^;  let 
us  now,  in  the  next  place ^  proceed  to  confider 
more  definitely  the  precife  manner,  according 
to  which  we  may  with  the  greateft  appciirance 
of  Reafon,  fuppofe  them  to  be  uaderltood  by 
us.  In  order  to  which  it  is  to  be  remarked, 
that  there  are  two  ways,  and  but  two  that  can 
poflibly  be  conceived  of  underftanding  things, 
%'iz,.  either  by  ihemfdves,  fer  cuulo^mp^ioLv 
«  iredyfULl^ ,  as  I  may  fay,^  the  things 
themfelves  being  immediately  prefent  to  the 
Mmd  that  is  fuppofed  to  behold  them,  or  by 
theirReprefentatives  or  Ideas. Which  diftinftioa 
St.  jiupn  (whofe  comprehenfive  Capacity  few 
things  could  ^fca^)  takes  notice  of,  and  ex-^ 
prefies  by^fr  Fr^Jentiamy  znd  fer  Imagines^  whtri 
he  tells  us,  that  his  Memory  was  full  pf  in^ 
numerable  things,  either  by  their /iT^/^jg^eir,  as  of 
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r^/;/r  i;k  t«      ^^  Bodies,  or  by  their  Prefe^ce^ 
Ca?x7.  as  of  the  ^r^/,  &c.  Ecce  in  Me. 

moria  me  A  CAtnfis  &  Antrim  & 
-Cavemis  innumerdhilihus  ^  atq,  innumerabilittr 
flenis  innumerabilium  rerum  genet  ibus^  five  fer  ImA^ 
gines^ficut  Omnium  Corforumy  fivefer  Prafentiamy 
ficut  Artiumy  &:c.  So  then  according  to  this 
Metaphyfical  Fatlier,  there  are  tvfq  ways  of 
things  being  in  the  Mind,  and  confequently  of 
being  underflood,  either  by  themfelves,  or  by 
their  Ideas.  Now  it  feems  reafbnable  to  thinK 
that  fome  of  them  are  underftood  by  them- 
felves, that  is,  I  meah  (to  bb.as  diftind  as  is 
pofHble  in  exprelling  what.  I  would  have  di- 
ftindly  apprehended)  that  in  the  Perception  of 
Ibme  things  the  immediate  Objeft  of  our 
iThought  are  the  very  things  thenuelves.  . 

2.  As  firft  of  all,  to  begin  Bf  home,  Thofe 
things  that  are  in  the  Mind,  as  our  Thoughts, 
whether  they  are  pure  IntelleSions,  or  Imagi- 
nations,orSeniati6ns,or  Defires,  Afifefiions,  In- 
clinations, or  whatever  tliey  be;  thfcfe  things, 
I  conceive,  are  inuncdiately  perceiv'd  by  them- 
felves, and  that  becau&Jthey  are  iri  the  Mind, 
and  fo  moft  intimate  to  it,  and  indeed  more  in- 
timate than  any  Ideas  can  be.  There  is  there- 
fore no  need  of  any  Ideas  in  the  Perception  of 
thefe  things,  befides  that  it  is  not  very  con- . 
ceivable  how  Ideas  fliould  be  able  to  reprefent 
them. .  But  not  to  iniift  upon  this,  fince  it  is 
not  yet  apparent  what  thofe  Ideas  are  which 
are  the  Obje^s  of  our  Thoughts,  it  may  fuSce 

for 
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for  the  prefcnt,  that  there  is  here  no  need  or 
occafion  of  them.  For  tho'  the  Soul  turns  her 
dark  fide,  as  I  may  fay,  to  her  fel^  as  having 
no  clear  view  of  ner  own  pffence.  that  dear 
3elf^  whereof  flie  is  ib  blindly  fond,  yet  flie  can' 
refleft  upon  her  own  Aftings^  and  upon  her 
own  Senlations,  and  need  not  go  out  of  heir 
felf,  for  the  Perception  of  any  of  thefe,  be- 
qaufe  they  are  in  her  ielf.  How  ignorant  for 
ever  fheniay  be  of  her.  felf,  qr  of  thines  tliafJ 
are  without  her,  fije  cannot  but  be  cop^iousof 
what^paflTes  within,  of  what  Ihe  ^OQSy  or  of 
what  J^e  feels  done  to  her,  of  Thoughts  ahi^ 
Sentiments,  tho^  \s  not  having  an  )!deai  view 
of  her  feli^,  flie  may  not  {)e  ^.ble  to  kpdw,  perf 
haps,  ^^hatthat  lylpdificatioaofhprEfrenQe  is 
wherein  this  or  t)iat  Sent injierit  does  confifi:, 

5,  Now  as  to  the  J:hirigs  that  arp  without  the 
Mind,  no  fooner  dp  we  ftep  put  of  pur  fejiyes, 
but  we  taupch  qut  in^o  a  vaft  Sea  of  iatellig^- 
,ble  Objei^s,,  where,  we  fee  m  S^pre,  anc}  can 
found  qq  .|)Qttj0fi^  ;  4  helCe  ^are  eftljer  Spfritjuajt, 
pr  Corporeal,  Intelle^iial,  or  Senfible.  As  fo^- 
thol^  of  them  whic^  3.^  Spjir^tual  and  Ifltel- 
ledual,  as' g»  ^*t  a  iPrJiend  as  I  am  to  Ideas,  and 
of  as  ipuch  importance  a.s  I  tljiink  tljem  to  be, 

notloniyto  Humane  UnjderftaflxJ^njg,  bw 
|:o  the  Sciences.  tJiemf?lyes,  yet ,  I  fi^  it  mo^l 
reafonable,  if  not  ^egq^ary,  ;tQ  hojd,  That  {pme 
of  thefe  tjviigs  are  w  themfely^es  iniinediateiy 
.  Intelljigi^le,  and  alfo  To  iUi^derftoqdT^y  us,  ihjt 
they,  are  not  feeh  by  a^y  intelligible  S|)ecies,  or 
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Idea  rcprefenting  them  to  our  Minds,  but  that 
the  very  things  themfelves,  by  a  Real  Prefencej 
as  I  may  fay,  are  the  immediate  Objeds  of  our 
Perception,  whenever  we  have  any  Per- 
ception of  them.  I»  Memoris 
C«i/<f/.  Lib.  lo.     recondimus  non  Imagines    ear  urn  ^ 

^*  *^'  fed,  ipfas^  as  St.  Aujlin  fpeaks. 

4.  In  the  Head  01  thefe  Self-inteBigible  0\h 
jeQs  jet  us  with  all  Reverence  place  the  Great 
and  ever  BlefTed  God^  who  is  the  beft  and  mod 
perfedive  Objeft  of  our  Underftandings,  whofe 
Vifion  is  in  every  degree  Beatifick,  and  whom 
to  know  fully  is  Eternal  Lifej  and  that  becaufe 
he  is  known  by  Himfelf.  Indeed  we  common- 
ly talk  of  the  Idea  01  God,  and  of  our  having 
an  Idea  of  him ;  and  a  Philofopher  of  great 
Name,  tho'  in  my  poor  Opinion  not  fo  great  as 
he  deferves,  has  offerM  a  Demonftration  of  his 
exiftence  from  his  Idea.  And  'tis  true  indeed 
we  may  be  faid  in  a  loofer  and  more  popular 
Senfe,  to  have  an  Idea  of  God,  as  that  means 
only  on  Objeftive  Conception  of  him  at  large, 
or  io  much  of  his  infinite  Nature,  or  ElTence, 
as  we  can  rightly  conceive.  But  then  when 
'tis  faid  we  nave  aij  Idea  of  God,  the  Term 
Idea,  as  I  conceive  with  Submiflidn  to  better 
Judgments,  muft  not  be  here  taken  as  when 
applied  to  created  Beings ;  as  fuppofe  when 
I  fay  I  have  an  Idea  of  a  Man,  or  of  a  Horfe, 
becaufe  then  'twouM  import  that  as  fuch  Crea- 
tures are  underftood  by  fomething^  that  is  di- 
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jftinfl:  from  them,  and  we  are  faid  to  perceive 
themy  in  as  much  as  we  perceive  what  is  intel- 
ligibly reprefentative  of  them,  fo  in  like  man* 
ner  tnat  God  is  alfo  underftood  by  Ibmething 
that  is  really  diftinft  from  him,  fomething  that 
is  not' God,  and  that  we  perceive  his  Divine 
JEflence  no  otherwile  than  as  we  perceive  that 
which  Ideally  reprefents  it,  which  I  can  by  no 
means  admit.  God  as  he  is  the  moft  Intelligi- 
ble Objeft,  fo  is  he  Intelligible  in  the  moft  per- 
ie€t  manner,and  as  he  underftands  all  things  im- 
mediately in  himfelf,  fo  alfo  is  he  immediately 
Intelligible  by  himfelf,  and  'tis  by  himfelf  as 
the  immediate  Objeft  of  our  Thought,  that 
we  perceive  all  that  we  do,  or  fliall  ever  per- 
ceive of  him.  For  which  Opinion^  as  novel  or 
ftrange  as  it  may  appear  to  thofe  who  have  been 
uied  to  another  way  of  Thinking,,  or  of  Speak- 
ing in  Divine  Matters,  I  feem  not  to  want  moft 
convincing  Reafbns. 

5.  In  the  firft  place,  let  it  be  confider'd  what 
was  but  now  laft  hinted.  God  is  the  moft  In- 
telligible Object,  as  being  the  greateft  Reality. 
So  far  I  reafon  with  Aquinas^  and  have  the  War- 
rant of  his  Authority  both  for  my  Satisfa(!]^on, 
and  for  my  ProteQion.  Cum  unumquodq^  fit 
Cqgnofcibilefecundum  quod  eft  in 
a^u,  Deus  qui  eft  Actus  Purus,  2;j\.'^-^"''^'  ''• 
ahfq\  omni  fermi^tione  Potentia^ 
quantum  infe^  Maxime  Comofcibilis  eft.  Well,  but 
then  upon  this  ground  I  further  arsue.  If  God 
as  being  a  pure  A£t:  be  the  moft  Intelligible 
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Objefl^  then  he  muft  be  intelligible  in  the 
moft  perfe£l  manner ,  or  elfe  he  will  not 
be,  what  we  fuppofe,  the  moft  Intelligible  Ob- 
jed.  But  now  it  feems  plain  that  for  a  thii^ 
to  be  Intelligible  by  another^  is  not  to  be  In- 
telligible after  fo  perfed  a  manner  as  to  be  im^ 
Biediately  intelligible  in  and  by  it  ML  And 
therefore  whatever  n^ceffity  there  may  be  of 
Ideas  for  the  Uncjerftanding  of  other  thingSji 
we  have  reafon  to  conclude  that  God  is  oy 
himfelf  immediately  Intelligi|)^e^  and  to  l^feea 
by  his  own  Liight,  as  being  himfelf  tha  t  pure 
and  perfed  Light,  in  which, there  is  no  Dark- 
nefs  at  all.    To  which  I  add,  that  iince  (as  is 

Jfhe\yn  in  the  former  part  of 
*  Tage  155.     this*  Theory)  God  knows  the 

Creatures  in  himfelf,  as  know- 
ing them  when  they  were  only  poffible  and 
had  no  Exiftence  but  in  the  Bofom  of  his  own 
Ideality,  there  can  be  no  queftion  but  that  he 
-uriderftands  Himfelf  \  by  himfelf.  And  indeed,  if 
he  did  not,  he  muft  then  not  only  borrow  his 
Light  and  Knowledge  from  fpnaeithing  elfe,  be- 
caufe  fomething  elfe  would  then  be  the  ipimedi- 
ate  Objeft  of  his  Thought,  but  that  fomething 
elfe  muft  alfo  befuppofed  able  to  reprefent  God 
fully  and  perfeftly  to  himfelf  (finc'e  the  know- 
ledge which  he  has  of  himfelf  is  fiill  and  pcrr 
fed;)  both  which  are  extreamly  abfurd  and  mif- 
becomingthe  Perfedion  of  the. Divine  Nature 
to  fuppofe*    It  is  therefwe  neceflary  to  fay  that 

God 
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God  underftands  himfelf  by  himfelf,  and  con^ 
fequently  that'heisby  himlelf  jimmediately  inr 
telligible. 

6.  Well,  but  you'll  fay,  tho'  God  be  intelli- 
gible by  himfelf,  yet  it  does  not  tlience  follow,, 
that  we  fo  underftand  him,  becaufe  it  is  not 
fieceffary  that  we  Jhould  underftand  him  in  thi 
moft  perfeft  manner.  I  grant,  it  is  not  necei^ 
farywe  fhould  underftand  him  after  the  moft 
peneft  manner  .4^/«fe/y  fpeaking,  as  that  takes 
in  the  degrees  and  extent  of  our  Knowledge; 
hay  indeed  'tis  impoflible  that  we  (hould,  hzr 
caufe  w^e  fhould  then  xot^frehend  him,  which  a 
iinite  Capacity  as  ours  is  can  never  do.  But 
w^hether  or  no,  as  finite  as  we  are,  we  may  not 
underftand  him  after  die  moft  perfe^B:  manner 
in  a  certain  Reffeit^  viz.  as  to  the  IwmBdiAtimfi 
of  the  Perception,  is  another  Queftioh.  And 
the'  it  does  not^  follow  that  we  underftand  him 
after  this  manner,  becaufe  he  is  fo  intelligible 
in  himfelf;  yet  'tis  a  great  Point  gain'd,  that 
this  way  of  underftanding  him  is  abfolutely  Pof- 
iible,  and  that  we  do  aftually  fo  underftand 
and  perceive  him,  I  have  other  Reafons  to  e^ 
vince,  fuchasare  taken  not  from  the  Perfeftion 
of  our  intpUeftual  Faculties,  but  from  the  per 
culiar  Nature  of  the  intelligible  Objeft,  which 
need  not,  and  which  cMnot  be  any  otiberwife 
imderftood. 

7.  Firft  there  is  no  need  of  any  Idea,  as  in 
otner  things,  to  reprefent  God  to  our  Minds : 
For  God  is  ElTentially,  and  therefore  moft  in- 
timately 
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timately  prclent  to  our  Souls,  more  intimate- 
ly indeed  than  any  intelligible  Species  or  Idea 
tnat  is  diftind  from  him  can  be,  as  being  above 
all,  through  all,  and  in  all.  The  Union  we 
have  with  God  is  far  more  ftrid  than  what  wc 
have  with  Bodies,  or  with  Spirits  either,  for  in 
him  we  Live,  Move  and  have  our  Being.  We 
indeed  are  often  abfent  from  him,  but  he  is  al- 
ways prefent  with  us,  and  in  our  Union  with 
him,  confifts  our  life,  our  Light,  and  our  whole 
Felicity.  As  much  as  we  endeavour  to  fhun 
and  avoid  him,  we  can  never  fly  from  hun,  and 
as  willing  as  we  may  be  that  he  ihould  depart 
from  .us ,  we  can  never  be  wholly  quit  of 
him;  and  'tis  well  we  cannot,  fince,  if  he  were 
never  fo  little  diftant  from  us,  we  (hould  in* 
ftantly  ceafe  to  be«  But  then  what  occafion 
we  fhould  have  of  zwyUea^to  reprefent  a  Being 
to  our  Minds  that  is'  fo  effentially  prefent  to 
them,  I  do  not  perceive ;  and  as  for  the  reafon^ 
ablenef$of  afligning  any  without  bccaiion,  that 
I  perceive  as  Uttle,  as  not  underftanding  why 
Ideas,  any  more  than  other  Beings,  fhould  be 
multiplied  without  neceflity. 

8.  But  then  2dljj  as  there  is  no  need  of  any 
Idea  for  the  reprefentation  of  the  Divine  El- 
fence  to  our  Minds ;  fo  'tis  abfolutely  impof- 
fible  that  any  Idea  fliould  be  able  to  reprefent 
it,  and  therefore  God  muft  be  perceiv'd  imme- 
diately by  himfelf,  or  not  at  all.  To  whom  mil 
ye  liken  me^  [Ays  the  holy  one  ?  is  as  truly  applicai- 
ble  to  Ideas  of  all  forts,  even  the  moft  Spiritual 

or 
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or  Intellefliual,  as  to  Corporeal  Images  or  Rcprc- 
ientations ;  and  accordingly  all  fuch  Ideas,  of 
God  are  ^s  much  Idols  of  the  Imagination,  as 
the  other  are  of  the  Senfe.  We  may  beat  the 
Field  of  Nature  over  and  over  for  Ideas,  or  im- 
ploy  IntelleBus  Agens  to  forge  them  for  us ;  but 
ftill  we  fliall  find  that  there  is  nothing  in  the 
fenlible,  nor  yet  in  the  intellectual  World  that 
can  reprefent  God.  He  indeed,  by  reafon  of  the 
infinity  and  univer fality  ofhisEflence  cannot  but 
reprefent  other  things,  but  for  the  fame  reafon 
nothing  elfe  can  reprefent  him,  there  being  no 
proportion  between  Finite  and  Infinite.  He 
cannot  therefore  be  known  by  the  mediation  of 
any  Similitude  or  Refemblance  diftinfl:  from 
himfclf,  as  other  things  are,  becaufe  not  repr^e- 
rentable  by  any  Image ;  but  by  him  who  is  the 
Image  of  the  invifible  God ,  his  own  Eter- 
nal, Coequal  and  Confubftantial  Word,  which 
is  the  feme  as  to  be  known  by  himfelf. 

9.  That  he  ftiall  be  fo  known  by  us  here- 
after :  This  fingle  Confideration  may  be  fuffi- 
cieht  even  to  demonftrate,  becaufe  our  Hap* 
pinefs  does  confift  in  the  Knowledge  of  him. 
For  our  Happinefs  muft  confift  in  the  higheft 
operation  of  the  Mind  about  the  beft  Objeft, 
and  therefbrein  the  Knowledge  of  God,  whicn 
is  accordingly  caird  the  Beatifick  Vifton.  And 
fo  much  that  faying  of  our  Divint  Mafter^,  is, 
by  the  Angel  of  the  Schools, 
fuppofed  to  import ,   This  is        fQh  17.  3. 

Life  EternAly  that  thej  might  knotv 

thee 
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thee  the  ontj  true  Gody  8(q.  But  flow  if  our 
Happinefs  doesconfiftin  the  Knowledge  or  Vi- 
iipn  of  God  (which  I  take  for  one  and  the  fame, 
(ince  by  Vifion,  whenever  applied  to  God,  muft 
be  meant  that  which  is  Intelle£iua{)  then  it  necef- 
farily  follows,  that  God  muft  be  known  imme- 
diately by  himfelf,  fince  if  we  do  not  kijow  him 
by  himfdf,  but  by  the  Mediation  of  fome  intel- 
ligible Species  or  Idea ,  thpn  either  we  (hall 
not  be  happy  at  ^11,  or  our  happinefs  will  con- 
fift  in  fomething  that  is  not  God,  even  that  in- 
telligible Species  whereby  God  is  reprefented  to 
the  Mind^  and  which  (upon  that  Suppofition) 
is  the  immediate  Objeft  of  it*  Both  which 
being  Errors  in  F^/V/rasweJl  as  in  Philofophy, 
we  are  obliged  to  conclude  that  our  knowledge 
of  God  Iliall  be  immediate,  or  per  Ejf^ntiam^  as 

the  Schools  fpeak.  And  does 
I  fobn  3.  2.      not  the  Scripture  intimate  the 

fame?  St  3^(?^;?  tells  us  that  we 
fliall  fee  him  as  he  is.  But  now  we  do  not  fee 
Jiim  as  he  is,  unlefs  we  fee  him  by  himfelf  j  bc- 
.caufe,  as  we  have  fhewn,  no  Image  or  Idea  of 

him,  that  is  diftinQ:  from  him, 
I  cou  n.  itf      can  reprefent  himas  hpis.  And 

St.  ^4i;</ tells  us,  Th^l^  Ji^e  (hall 
know  hereiaiter  as  we  are  known.  But  neither 
do  we  know  him  as  jve  are;knowni  Ufll^is  we 
know  him. Iwl>i4nfelf^, and  tb^t  becaujfe'jis  in 
and  by  himlelf,  eveftin  jhi$  6wn  Ide»l  lUftfoyc^ 
thatGodianowsus  aadal^bis^CriSamrQs^  as  has 

been 
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been  ahuttdailtljr  proved  in  the  former  ps^rt.  But 
now,  if  this  fliall  be  the  manner  of  our  know- 
ing God  hereafter,  to  know  him  immediately 
by  himfelf ;  I  fee  not  why  it  Ihould  be  fuppoi- 
ed,  that  we  know  him  any  otherwifc  nowj 
there  being  no  reafon  to  make  our  prefent  know- 
ledge of  God  to  differ  from  our  future,  but 
only  in  Degree j  as  imperfect  differs  from  per- 
feft,  which  alfo  is  the  difference  which  St.  Paul 
affigns,  when  he.  defcribes  oiir  prefent  Know- 
ledge by  knomng  in  fart^  and  by  feeing  darUj. 
lo.  It  may,  perhaps,  be  pretended,  that  he 
afligns  a  greater  difference ,  becaufe  he  fays, 
not  only  that  we  fee  darkly y  but  that  we  leQ 
through  a  gUfs  darkly.  He  does  fo,  and  this  has 
given  occafion  to  the  Schools  to  diftinguifli  of 
a  certain  JLnigmatical  or  SfecuUr  Vifion,  in  op- 
pofition  to  that  Vifion  of  God  which  is  by  His 
Ejfencey  of  whidbdtnore  by  and  by .  In  the  mean 
while  it  may  be  material  to  obferve,  that  the 
Schools  themfelves,  tho'  they  talk  of  a  certain 
Light  caird  the  Light  of  Glory j  which  they  fup- 
pofe  neceifary  to  ftrengthen  and  forti£e  theMind 
for  tiiat  Vifion  of  God  which  is  eminently  Beati- 
fick  (grounding  this  their  Opinion  upon  thofe 
woi^s  of  tht  Pfaimift,  In,  thy 
light  ^ullm  fee  U^t)\  yet  they  ^/<rf«  3<5.  ?• 
will  not  alloV  that  the  Divine 
Eflfence  either,  is,  or  can  be  fecn  or  known  biy 
the  Mediation  of  any  Similitude,  as  their  great 
Dodor  ihaifltaifis  exprefly,  atnd  proves  at  large. 
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Only  they  fuppofe,  at  the  fame 
if^'^fkful    time,   a  fort  of  ^Enigmatical 

or  Specular  Vifion,  as  I  faid  be- 
fore, which  they  contradiftinguifh  to  thatVi- 
fion  of  God,  which  is  by  the  Eflence,  as  if  that 
iEnigmatical  Vifion  were  by  Similitude.  But 
in  the  firft  place  I  fee  not  how  they  are  herein 
confiftent  with  themfelves :  For  cither  we  do 
not  know  God  at  all  (which  even  their  ibp- 
poiition  of  an  jEnigmstick  Vifion  will  not  per- 
mit them  to  fay,  or  if  we  have  any  knowledge 
of  him,  then  'tis  his  Effence  that  we  know, 
how  imperfeftly  foever  it  be,  becaufe  God  and 
his  Effence^  are  the  fame.  And  if  we  know 
his  Effence  then  by  their  own  DoQrrine  and 
Argument  we  mult  know  it  fef  Effentim^ 
becaufe  they  lay  that  the  Effence  of  God  is  not 
knowable  by  any  Simihtude.  So  that  to  know 
the  Eflence  of  God,  and  to  know  it  fer  Ejfen- 
tiamy  will,  by  their  own  Principles,  refolve  in- 
to the  fame.  But  if  they  will  fay,  that  we 
have  no  knowledge  of  the  Divine  Eflence  in 
any  degree,  then  I  fee  not  how  it  can  be  faid, 
that  we  know  God  at  all,  and  then  what  be- 
comes of  thtir  jEnigmatical  FiJionthaitWBY^  To 
be  fliort,  if  we  have  no  knowledge  of  God  at 
all,  then  we  do  not  know  him  fo  much  as 
Specularly  or  -Enigmatically ;  but  if  we  do 
know  him  in  fome  meafure  (as  that  verydi- 
ftinftibn  of  theirs  fuppoies)  then  we  mull 
know  him  by  himfelf,  becaufe  ?tishis  Eflence 
.that  we  know,  which,  by  their  own  exprefs 

Dodrine; 
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poftrine  is  aot  otherwife  intelligible  than  by  it 
felf.    And  confequently  this  Scholaltick  Hyr 
pothefis  of  an  J£jitgm&Hcd  Vifion  of  God  as 
contradiftinguifhM  to  that  Vifion  of  him  which 
(is  immediate  or  by  his  Eflencie,  is  neither  folid 
nor  ftif-confiftent.     I  fay,  as  Contradiftmguifl}*d  j 
fori  pretend  iiot  to  deny,  but  that  our  pre- 
fent  knowledge  of  God  may  be  faid  to  be  Spe- 
cular or  iEnigniatical,  as  that  fignifies  only  the 
general  imperfeftion  or  obfcufity  of  it  at  large, 
in  oppofition  to  that  clear  beatifick  Sight  of 
him  which  we  Ihall  have  hereafter  (whith  is 
all  I  fuppofe  that  the  Apoftle  means  by  that 
figurative  Expreffion  of  his,  upon  which  this 
diftinftion  is  grounded,  o^  our  feeing  now  through 
4  Glafs  darklj)'  but  as  for  any  jEhigmatical 
knowledge  of  God,  as  it  ftands  in  contradi vi- 
fion agairift  the  knowing  of  him  by  himfelf,  or 
his  own  Eflence,  and  lb  implies  the  knowing 
him  by  fome  Similitude  or  Refemblance  that 
is  diftinft  from  him ,  fuch  an  iEnigmatical 
Knowledge  I  can  by  no  means  admit  of.    No, 
as  imperfect  as  out  Notions  and  Conceptions 
are  of  that  glorious  Being,  and  as  dark  as  the 
Glafs  is  through  which  we  fee^hira,  yet,  if  we 
have  any  true  knowledge  of  him,  as  I  fuppofe 
we  have  (or  elfe  all  Difcourfe  of  him  will  be 
impertinent,  and  Theology  as  Science  falfly  fo 
calPd)  it  muft  be  by  himfelf,  that  is,  he  him- 
felf muft  be  the  immediate  Ob jed  of  that  know- 
ledge, all  knowledge  of  him  by  the  Mediation 
of  any  reprefcming  Image  or  Similitude,   be- 
-        -  '  U  ing, 
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ing,  as  we  have  fliewn,  both  needlefs  and  im- 
fcifible. 

II.  I  conclude  therefore,  that  there  is  no 
Specular  or  Mni^maticAl  Vifion  of  God  in  oppo- 
fition  to  feeing  him  by  himfelf ;  and  that  how- 
ever different  our  prefcnt  knowledge  of  him  may 
be  from  our  future  in  other  refpefts,  and  par- 
ticularly as  to  the  degreels  of  clearnefs ;  yet 
that  'tis  God  himfelf,  and  not  any  Idea  of  him, 
diftinft  from  him  that  is  the  immediate  Objeft 
of  our  Minds  in  both.    'Tis  true  our  know- 
ledge of  God  is  in  this  Life  but  very  dark  and 
obfcure  (as  indeed  it  is  fit  if  Ihould  be,  fihce  0- 
therwife  we  fhould  antedate  our  Felicity,  and 
enjoy  our  Reward  even  while  we  were  doing 
our  Work;)  but  then  the  realbnof  that  Dark- 
xiefs,asl  conceive,  is  not  that  we  fee  any  other 
but  him,  but  becaufe  we  fee  him  fo  imper- 
fedly  as  we  do.    Hereafter  our  Faculties  will 
beftronger,  and  God's  Manifeftations  of  him- 
felf more  open  and  liberal,  and  fo  our  Darknefs 
win  be  turned  into  Light,  and  our  Vifion  of 
him  will  be  fo  clear  as  to  be  truly  Beatifck ; 
but  ftill  whether  we  fee  in  the  Dark  or  in  the 
Light,  we  fee  Him  only,  and  not  him  in  his 
iikey  or  in  that  which  is  intelligibly  reprefen- 
tative  of  him.     By  this  I  prefume  it  is  fuffi- 
ciently  clear  what  I  mean,  and  that  what  I 
have  here  propofed  concerning  the  manner  of 
our  knowing  God  ismoft  reafonablein  it  felf, 
as  well  as  moft  worthy  of  him;  and  if  this 
iJiould  ruin  one  of  thofe  Dcmoij^rations  wliich 
'  Defcartes. 
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Defcahes  has  offered  for  his  Exiftenc^  I  can- 
not help  it,  and  that  it  docs  fb  according  to  the 
Form  and  Pofture  wherein  it  ftands,  I  fliall 
here  by  the  way  take  occafion  briefly  tp 
fhew. 

1 2.  The  Argument  that  I  mean,  is  that  which 
is  placed  firft  in  his  Meditationsy  and  laft  in  his 
Principles ;  and  whereof,  as  well  as  I  can  Col* 
left,  and  as  briefly  as  I  can  Comprize  the  forc6 
of  it,  this  is  the  fum.  All  that  is  in  the  Idea 
Objeftivcly  or  Reprefentatively,  mufl:  be  in  the 
Caufe  really,  either  in  the  way  of  Formality,' 
or  in  thfe  way  of  Eminence.  And  confequent- 
ly  the  greater  the  Objective  Perfeftion  of  any 
of  our  Ideas  is,  its  Caufe  mufl:  fl:ill  be  fo  muctt 
the  greater.  And  that  becaufe  there  mufl:  be 
at  Icaft  as  much  in  the  total  efiicient  Caule  as 
there  is  in  the  Effeft,  fince  the  Effeft  cannot 
have  any  of  its  reallity  but  from  the  Caufe, 
nor  the  (Jaufe  give  it  unlefs  it  has  it  itfelf.  And 
therefore  fince  we  have  in  us  an  Idea  of  an  Im- 
menfe  Objedive  Reality ,  we  muft  conclude 
that  there  is  fome  Arcnetypal  Being  anfwer- 
able  to  that  Idea,  that  is,  which  has  really  all 
that  Perfeftion  which  the  Ideisi  has  Objeftively, 
it  being  otherwife  impoflible  that  we  fliGpicf 
have  any  fuch  Idea,  which  is  the  fame  as  to 
conclude  that  there  is  a  God.  And  all  by  vir- 
tue of  this  general  Trinciple,  that  whatever  is 
in  the  EfFe£t,  mufl:  be  fome  way  or  other  in  its 
total  eflUcieftt  Caufe.  This  is  the  fubftance  of 
his  Argument;  if  I  underfl:and  it }  and  I  wifti 

U  2  it 
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it  were  asconclufive  as  the  grQa.t  Jar hor  of  it 
(for  I  know  not  any  juft  ground  I  had  to  fay,  as 
I  do  in  my  Mctaphyfical  EfTay,  that  he  was 
beholden  for  it  to  St.  Jfdfim  and  the  FUtomJls) 
fupppfed  it  to  be.  And  indeed  as  for  the  gene- 
ral Principle  upon  which  he  argues^  viz,.  That 
whatever  is  in  the  Effeft  muft.  be  one  way  or 
other  in  the  Caufe,  I  acknowledge  the;  Truth 
and  Neceflfity  of  it,  and  he  has  herein  the  whole 
Logick  and  Metaphyficks  of  the  School  concur- 
ing  with  him.  But  the  fundamental  Fault  of 
this  Demonftration ;  and  that  which  indeed 
makes  it  none,  is  that  it  all  proceeds  upon  this 
falfe,  tho'  common,  Suppofition,  that  we  per- 
ceive God,  as  we  do  other  things,  by  an  Idea 
that  is  really  diftincl  from  him,  and  indeed  that 
the  Idea  of  God  is  one  of  his  Effeils.  So  he 
plainly  fuppofes  when  he  argiles  from  our  ha- 
ying fuch  a  certain  Idea  that  therefore  there 
muft  be  a  Being  anfwerable  to  tbit  Idea,  and 
that  becaufe  the  Cauie,muft  ne^ds^be  equal  to 
the  Eifeft.  For  tho'  in  this  he  n%a,y  not  perhaps 
imply  /ejr^W/y,  that  this  Idea  is.  tile  Eff^Qof 
God  (fifife  then  he  would  fqpppfetheExiftejnce 
of  that  God  which  be  was  to  .prove)  yet  he 
implies  as  formally  as=  is  poflible^  tfeat  this  Idea 
is  an  EfFeft  of  fome  Caufe,  and  that;  that 
Caufe,wbatever  it  be,,  muft  bead^qjiately  equal 
to  it ;  and  fince  it  cannot  be  equal  to  it  liitlefs 
it  be  God ;  the  Refolution  of  this,r  in  the  reality 
of  the  thing,  will  be  that  this  Jd^a  is  the  Ef- 
fed  of  God,  becaufe  an  £fF$£fc  of  rthat  Caufe 

which 
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which  is  commenfurate  to  the  Objedive  Rea« 
lity  of  it,  which  God  only  is/  And. this  he 
more  openly  acknowledges  in  the  winding  up 
of  the  Argument  as  'tis  managed  in  his  3d  Me- 
ditation, where  he  fuppofes  God  in  the  Crea- 
tion of  Man,  to  have  put  this  Idea  of  himfclf 
into  him,  that  it  might  be  as  a  Mark  of  the 
Artificer  imprefs'd  upon  his  Work,  and  that 
this  Mark  does  not  really  differ  from  the  Work 
itfelf,  as  being  part  of  that  Similitude  of  God 
wherein  Man  was  made.  So  that  the  laea  of 
God  in  Man,  according  to  this  great  Author, 
is  a  thing  really  diftinft  from  God^  and  as  much 
his  Effect  as  Jlii^/;?  himfelf  is. 

I  ^t  Now  I  confefs  were  the  Cafe  as  he  fup^ 
poles^  if  God  were  to  be  perceived  by  us  as  0- 
ther  things  are,  by  a  proper  Idea ;  that  is,  by 
Ibmething  that  is  really  diftinO;  from  him,  and 
intelligibly  reprefentative  of  fiim,  or  if  that 
Idea,  whereby  God  is  perceived,  were  theeif- 
feft  of  any  Caufe,  then  indeed  his  ,Argunient, 
from  the  Exiftence  of  a,  God,  from  fuch  an  ld^9r 
might,  for  ought  I  know,  hold  good,  and  that 
in  virtue  of  the  Principle  upon  which  it  is 
grounded,  viz.  That  the  Caufe  rauft  be  equal 
to  the  EffeQ:.  ,  But  now  this  Suppofition  ap- 
pears by  the  Premifes  to  be  falfe,  fmce  we  have 
therein  Ihewn  that  God,  as  he  is  a  felf-intelligi- 
ble  ObjeQ:,  fo  is  he  {ecu  and  known  by  ijs,  not 
by  any  Idea  tlut  is  diftinft  from  hira,  but  im^ 
mediately  by  Himfelf.  And  therefore  the  Sup- 
pofition of  the   Argument  failing ,  I"  fee  not 

U  J  how 
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how  to  lave  the  Argument  from  falling  with  it, 
at  leaft  in  the  form  and  pofture  in  which  it 
ftands,  wherein  I  think  the  beft  part  of  it  is  the 
Conclufion. 

14.  I  lay,  according  to  the  Form  wherein 
it  ftands.  For  tho'  Jo  it  appears  not  to  con- 
clude, yet  after  all,  it  is  not  perhaps  fo  defpe- 
rate,  but  that  with  a  little  amendment,  it  may 
be  improvable  into  a  Demonftration.  The  Ar- 
gument I  take  to  be  right  enough  in  the  main, 
that  is,  as  to  the  general  intention  of  it,  and 
to  need  only  to  be  fomewhat  reftified  in  the 
Form  and  Manner  of  it,  to  make  it  Conclu- 
fivc.  For  if  inftead  of  fuppofing  us  to  have 
fuch  an  Idea  of  God  as  he  talks  o^  viz.  fuch  a 
^eprefentative  of  him  as  is  really  diftinO:  from 
him,  and  efFefted  by  him,  he  had  only  fuppofed 
us  in  the  general  to  have  a  Notion  or  Percep- 
tion of  God,  this  would  have  been  a  certain 
and  evident  Suppofition.  We  find  it  true  in 
F^ft  and  by  Experience,  that  we  have  a  No- 
tion or  Perception  of  fuch  a  Being,  or  tliat  fuch 
a  Being  is  Objedively  in  our  Minds.  And  his 
own,  not  to  fay  the  common,  Suppofition  in- 
cluded it ;  fince  to  perceive  God  by  the  Media- 
tion of  an  Idea,  is  tertainly  to  have  a  Notion 
or  Perception  of  him.  Befides  that,  all  Dif- 
courfe  concerning  God,^  yea  the  very  Queftion 
concerning  his  Exifitence,  fuppofed  this.  We 
may  then  lay  down  this  for  a  certain  Suppofi- 
tion, that  we  have  a  Notion  or  Perception  of 
fuch  a  Being  as  we  call  God»    But  then  if  to 

'  "*        '      this 
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this  be  farther  added  what  we  have  before 
Ihewn,  tha^  we  perqeiye  him  inmediately  by 
himfelf,  or  that  himfelf  is  the  immediate  Ob- 
jeQ:  of  our  Thought,  it  muft  necejSfarily  follow 
that  He  isy  fince  otherwife  he  could  not  pof- 
fibly  be  perceived  by  us.    For  thq'  it  does  not 
follow  from  our  having  a  Notion  or  Perception 
of  Creatures  J  that  therefore  thej  are,  becaufe  'tis 
poflible  we  may  fee  them  in  fome  other  fupe- 
riour  and  more  perfe^  Being  that  eminently 
and  ideally  contains  them;  yet  if  (which  is 
here  fupppfed)  we  have  any  jJ^ otion  or  Percep- 
tion ofGod^  it  muft  necelTarily  aad  immediately 
follow  that  he  is,  it  being  impoflibie  wc  fliould 
fee  him  iji  any  other  Being  that  is  either  fupc- 
riour  to  him,  or  really  different  from   Innu    If 
we  have  any  intelledual  Sight  of  him,  'tis  by 
himfelf  that  we  fee  him;  and  if  fo,  then  the 
immediate  Conclufion  is  that  he  -muft  necef- 
farily  be,  and  that  apt  by  virtue  of  his  Principle, 
that    the  Caufe  muft  be  equal  to  the  Effect 
(which,  tho'  true  in  it  felf,  would  b^  here  im- 
pertinently applied)  but  by  another  no  lefs  evi- 
dent, viz.  That  that  which  is  not  cannot  be 
perceived ;  or,  if  you  will,  that  more  general 
one,  Jhat  of  nothing  there  c^ii  be  no  Attention, 
And  now  I  hope  I  have  done  the  Caufe  mainV 
t^in'd  by  this  great  Philofopher,  no  Injury  by 
taking  away  one  of  tl^e  Pillars  whereby  he  ea- 
deayour'd  to  fupport  it,  fince  I  have  fubfti^ut- 
ed  another  in  the  place  of  it,  and  I  fubmit  i^ 
to  the  Confideration  and  Judgment  Qjf  th§  r^- 
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tional  World,  thofe  particularly  who  have  been 
exercifed  in  Abftraft  Thoughts  andM^taphy- 
ileal  Rcafonings,  whether  this  be  the  moft  clear, 
fimple  and  direft  Method  of  proving  that  there 
is  2L  God. 

,  1 5.  And  thus,according  to  the  meafurc  of  our 
poorConceptions  we  have  endeavoured  to  repre- 
lent  the  general  manner  of  our  underftanding  the 
beft  and  greateft  of alUntelligible  Objefts,  upon 
confideration  of  which  we  find  no  occafion  for 
any  Ideas,  but  that  'tis  neceffary  to  fuppofe  it 
Immediate,  that  we  perceive  him  not  by  any 
Reprefentative^  but  by  Himfelf.  And  indeed,  I 
know  not  whether  there  be  any  thing  elfe  that 
is  fo  perceived  befides  him,  I  mean  of  thofe 
things  thzt  zxt  really  diftinft  from  him.  Per- 
haps ^tis  the  peculiar  Privilege  of  that  great 
and  indeperidant  Being  who  exifts  by  himfelf, 
and  centers  upon  his  own  Fulnefs  and  Suffici- 
ency, to  be  underftood  alfo  by  himfelf;  and,  as 
being  the  true  intelligible  Light,  in  whom 
there  is  no  Darknefs  at  all,  to  be  feen  immedi- 
Ately.  However  there  are  two  things  more, 
which,  becaufe  not  really^  but  only  formally  di- 
ftinfl:  from  him,  may  alfo  be  confiderM  as  felf- 
intelligible  Objefts,  and  thofe  are  Ueasy  and  e- 
ternal  Truths. 

16.  Firft  ihtDivim  Ideas.  Thefc,  if  we  do 
at  all  perceive  (which  depends  upon  confi- 
derations  to  be  produced  in  their  place)  'tis  rea- 
fonable  to  fuppofe,  that  we  perceive  them  by 
themfejves,  and  that  in  great  peafure  upon 

the 
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the  foregoing  Grounds :  To  which  I  add,  That 
fince  whatever  is  perceived,  is  perceived  either 
by  itfelf,  or  in  lome  ,  other ;  'tis  plain,  unlef? 
we  will  run  on  to  Infinity,  that  fomething 
rnuft  be  perceived  by  itfelf.  And  if  fomething 
muft  be  perceived  by  itfelf  ,■  then  why 
fhould  not  thefe  Ideas  be  fuppofed  as  capable, 
and  as  worthy  of  th^t  Privilege  as  any  thing 
elfe  that  can  beafligned  ?  But' if  we  will  fup-^ 
pofethem  to  be  perceived  by  fomething  elfe,» 
then  however  that  fomething  elfe  at  leaft,  what- 
ever it  be,  muft  be  perceived  by  it  felf ,  by 
which  we  ihall  gain  nothing,  but  only  the  ex- 
changing of  a  very  eafie  for  a  more  difficult 
Suppofitioin,  befides  the  difficulty  of  coaceiv-^; 
ing  what  that  fomething  fliould  be  that  Ihould 
reprefent  thefe  Ideas  to  us,  or  indeed  that  dny 
thing  can  do  it.  Befides  that,  'tis  againfl:  the 
very  fuppofitipn  and  intention  of  Ideas,  of  wliat 
kind  foever  they  be,  to  be  perceived  by  the 
Mediation  of  other  things.  For 
Ideas,  at  leaft  as  to  ^  us,  are  not  *  ^  r^T»  ^^  *^  «^^] 
put  for  any  other  end  or  pur-    ^J^God  theymayl 

pofe,  but  as  Principia  Cognitio^     be  confidered  alfo' 

nis,  that  other  things  might  be    f?  ^r''''t'''  ^tf'' 

,    '  11  V,        9        •£!•    timts  ^    according 

Known  by  them.  But  then  it  to  the  dirtmalp^' 
they  .  too  mufl:  be  known  by  o-  ^^  Aiuinds. 
ther  things,  then  we  have /i^^j 
of  Heas^  which  will  either  lead  us  on  in  an  in- 
finite  length,  or  about  in  an  endlefs  Circle,  But 
if  other  things  are  known  by  them^  then  t^ey 
are  fuppofed  to  be  known  by  themfelves. 

17.  Secondly 
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1 7.  2dlji.  Eternd  Truths.  This  is  a  peceflary 
Coufequence  of  the  otlier :  For  fince  Eternal 
Trutlis  (as  was  fhewn  in  the  former  part  of  this 
Theory)  arc  in  the  reality  of  the  thing,  tho^  not 
in  the  formality  of  Confideration,  the  fame  with 
thefe  Ideas,  if  thefe  Ideas  are  perceived  by  them- 
fclves,  then  eternal  Truths  muft  alfo  be  per- 
ceived by  themfelves,  that  is,  if  they  are  per- 
ceived at  all.  This  Condition  I  put  for  the? 
prefent,  becaufe  it  was  put  in  the  other  in- 
ftance,  that  fo  the  Conclufion  might  not  ex- 
ceed  what  was  in  the  Premifes.  But  I  Ihall 
fpon  take  it  away  again :  For  indeed  we  may 
argue  more  pofitively  here  than  in  the  other 
cafe.  There  we  argued  Conditionally  and 
with  fufpenfe,  that  the  Divine  Ideas  are  per- 
ceivM  by  themfclves,  if  at  all.  But  we  need 
not  interpofe  that  Caution  as  to  Eternal  Truths  j 
for  'tis  confefs'd  that  we  do  aftually  perceive 
thefe,  and  alfo  very  plain  that  we  do  perceive 
them,  as  (being  tne  Objefts  of  Science  ;  and 
therefore  we  may  conclude,  that  we  do  actual- 
ly perceive  them  by  themfelves,  fince  they  are 
the  Jamein  reality  with  the  Divine  Ideas  which 
cannot  be  any  otherwife  perceived.  And  by 
the  way  (to  anticipate  a  little  what  we  Ihall 
hereafter  have  occafion  more  particularly  to 
infill:  upon)  fince  we  have  ah  intelleftual  view 
of  Eternal  Truths ;  this  may  be  improved  in- 
to an  A  rgument  to  fhew  that  we  do  indeed  per- 
ceive the  Divine  Ideas  alfo.  :But  this  I  leave 
for  the  prefent  with  my  thoughtful  Reader, 
becaufe  I  would  not  divert  from  the  thing  in 

hand. 
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Iiand.  In  purfuance  of  which  I  fiiFther  re-^ 
mark,  that  'ti?  not  very  poffible  to  conceive 
(if  I  may  meafure  other  Meps  Upderftandings 
by  my  own)  that  Eternal  Truths  fhpujd  bp 
perceiv'4  by  any  Reprefentmve^  Fori  Eternal 
Truths  are  alfo  necelfary  Truths,  ^ncj  fo  muqh 
is  fuppofed  in  their  being  the  Objects  of  Science. 
But  now  I  fee  not  how  any  thing  that  is  Ten^- 
po'rary  or  Contingent  fhould  be  able  to  repre- 
fent  what  is  NeceiTary  and  Eternal ;  tliat  is,  I 
mean  fo  to  reprefent  it  as  with  refped  to  it,  to 
do  the  Office  of  an  Intelligible  Species^  jfb  that  in 
underftanding  the  one,  we  may  be  truly  laid 
to  underftand  the  other.  For  as  for  other  grof- 
fer  and  more  imperfed  Reprefentations ,  the/ 
Hieroglyfhicks  pf  the  Imagination,  they  are  no- 
thing to  the  purpofe.  But  now  all  things  be- 
fides  Eternal  Truths,  that  is,  I  mean,  that  are 
really  different  from  them,  are  Temporary  and 
Contingent,  and  fo  confequently  cannot  rea- 
fonajjly  be  fuppofed  capable  of  reprefenting 
them  after  an  Ideal  or  Intelligible  manner- 
which  one  Confideratign  by  the  way  may  ferve 
to  ftiew  (as  I  elfewhere  obferve)  that  the  true 
Light  pf  our  Minds,  whatever  it  be,  cannot 
be  a  Created  Light,  whether  Body  or  Spirit : 
For  the  Light  01  our  Minds,,  that  true  Light 
which  is  the  univerfal  Luminary  of  the  InteK 
ledual  World^  or  as  St.  "John  expreffes  it,  that 
enlightens  every  Man  that  comes  into  this,muft 
exhibit  to  our' Minds  neceifary  and  eternal 
Truths,  or  elfe  it  would  be  extreamlv  defective 
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In  its  Ofl5ce,  thefe  Truths  being  the  principal 
€4)jeQ:s  of  Humane  Knowledge ,  and   about 

*  which  that  moft  eminent  kind  of  it  is  employ- 
ed, which  we  call  Science.  But  now  this  a 
Created  Light  can  never  do,  if  ^twere  for  no 
(Other  reafon  than  becaufe  Temporal  and  Con- 
tingent, the  necelTary  Condition  of  every  Crea- 
ture. And  becaufe  it  is  fo  (to  refume  our 
'Thrcdj  it  feems  moft  reafonable  to  conclude, 
that  wc  fee  riot  Eternal  Truths  by  any  iie/r^ 
yr/^rirt:/V^  Similitude,  but  in  all  the  knowledge 
which  we' have  of  them,  they  themfelyes  are 
the  immediate  Objeds  of  our  Thought ,  and 
tjiat  we  fee  them  by  themfelves,  as  we  cfo  God^ 
T^ho  is  Truthit  felt. 

*  18;  But  do  we  not  fee  thefe  Truths  in  God, 
^lid;  how  then  do  we  fee  them  by  themfelves  ? 
It  1^  very  true,  we  do  indeed  fee  thefe  Truths 
in  Ood,  and  -tis  as  trye  that  we  fee  them  by 
themfelveSjj  againft  which  our  feeing  them  in 
God  is(rightly  underftqod)  no  juftQbjedion.  We 
fee  thefe  Truths  in  God,  and  that  becaufe  they 
are  in  God,  and 'tis  necelTary  that  we  fhould 
ice  them  where  they  a  re.  But  we  do  not  fee 
them  in  God  as  fome  other  things  may  perhaps 
be  fuppofed  to  be  feen  in  God,  that  is,  by  any 
thing  in  the  Divine  Effence  that  is  Reprefenu-^ 
five  of  them.  Tho'  after  all,  if  we  did  fo  per- 
ceive them,  ftill  we  fliOUld  not  perceive  them 
(as  we  do  other  things)  by  fomething  really 
diftin£!  from  them,  and  that  becaufe,  however 
formally  different, yet  materially  and  really  con- 

^     fidered 
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[idered,  they  are  the  fame  with  Godr  Andin^ 
deed  it  would  be  a  ftrange  thing  (as  neceflary^ 
as  the  mediate  way  of  Perception  is  in  othei:^ 
cafes)  if  Truth,   which  i$  the  very  Light  ot 
our  Souls,  and  that  which  perfeds  our  jUnder-: 
ftandings,  and  makes  us  Wife  and  Knowihg, 
fhould  need  the  illuftratipn  of  any  thing  clfe^ 
to  render  it  perceptible  to  us.    So  true  even  ia 
this  'Senfe  is  that  of  St.  Jujlm 
Lumen  illud  ,  unde  Anima  tan-     Mnarram  in  P/.  7. 
qt^am  Lucerne  accenduntur  y  non 
dienoy  Jed  frofrio  Splendor e  frafnlgety   quad  efi 
ipfa  'Veritas. 

19.  We  have  now  gone  through  the  number 

of  felf-intelligible  Objefts,   at  leaft,  of  thofe 

that  are  certainly  and  neceflarily  fo.    Wherein 

we  have  not  wandred  out  of  the  Sphere  ctf 

the  Divide  Effence,  that  perfeft  and  ftupea- 

dous  Sphere,  and  therefore  the  more  ferfeU  bc- 

qaufe  it  has  no  Circumference.    And  how  fhall 

we  now  go  out  of  a  Circle  which  is  at  once  fo 

compr^henfive,  and  fo  charming  ?  How  fliall 

we  leave  thee^  the  mod  glorious  and  delightful 

of  all  the  Scenes  of  Thought  ?  Or  how  will  any 

otlicr  Subjeft  rclifli  after  thee  ?  Or  how  will  our 

dazzled  Eyes  be  able  fb  much  as  to  fee  any 

thing  elfc  coming  out  of  the  brightnefs  of  thy 

Light !  Stay  glorious  Objed,  we  cannot  yet 

leave  thee,  abide  mth  usy  for  it  is  even ,  and 

lighten  our  Darknefs  that  we  may  fee  thee. 

Why  ^jhould  we  haften  to  defcend  from  the 

Mount  of  thy  Glory,  it  is  good  to  be  here,  and 

^  to 
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to  enjoy  fo  much  of  Heaven  as  thoU  makeft 
tipon  Earth  ?  It  is  good  to  be  hefe^  or  indeed 
any  where  where  thou  art ;  and  tho'  we  cannot 
find  either  a  Tongue,  or  a  Language  to  exprels 
thy  Wonders,  yet  at  leaft  to  dwell  a  while  in 
a  ulent  Contemplation  of  that  immenfe  Excel- 
kncy,  the  yifian  of  which  will  hereafter  be  our 
HaffinefSi 

But  then  think  if  thoii  canft,  O  my  Soxil, 
what  a  great  and  glorious  Beauty  muft  that  be^ 
the  very  fight  of  which  will  make  thee  hap- 
py,  vhofe  Vifion  is  truly  Beatifick,  in  whofe 
very  Prefence  is  fullnefs  of  Joy,  and  whom  to 
know  is  Eternal  Life  ! 

But  we  know  him  noW,  and  that  too  by 
himfelf,  and  yet  we  are  not    happy.      Both 
tliefe  indeed  are  true ;  we  find  the  one  fb  by 
Experience,  and  the  other  by  Reafon,  and  by 
this  alone  we  may  be  admonifli'd  to  confider 
how  veiy  imperfeft  our  knowledge  of  him  is 
in  this  Life,  fince  it  can  confift  with  fo  much 
Mifery  and  Sin.    We  know  him  indeed  now, 
and  the  greateft  Fleafure  that  we  can  reliih  is 
to  know  and  contemplate  him ;  but  we  neither 
do  iior  can  know  him  now,  as  we  fhall  know 
him  hereafter,  when  we  fhall  fee  him  in  the 
Light  of  his  Glory.    Now  we  fee  him  through 
a  Glafs  darkly,  but  then  Face  to  Face.    Now 
we  know  him  in  part,  but  then  fhall  we  know 
him  even  as  we  our  felves  are  known.    Now 
we  fee  him  as  we  can,  i  with  feeble  Eyes,  and 
in  an  obfcure  Light  >  but  then  our  view  of 

hifti 
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him  jQiall  be  clear  and  diftinft,  rvejhafi  fee  him 
as  he  is. 

Words  of  Wonder  and  Aftonifhilient,  and 
that  carry  a  Heaven  in  their  found !  How 
great  are^hou,  O  God,  and  how  great  are  thy 
Rewards !  Bleifed  State ,  tremendous  Happi* 
neis !  Who  is  able  to  think  of  thee  without 
Amazement,  or  to  fpeak  of  thee  without  Con- 
fufion,  or  to  enjoy  thee  without  the  Invigora-* 
tions  of  the  Celeftial  Comforts,  thofe  Divine 
Cordials  of  Living  Water  that  iffue  out  from 
the  Throne  !  Bat  with  thee,  O  Lord,  is  the 
Well  of  Life,  and  in  thy  Light  fhall  we  fee 
Light.  Por  ^tis  thou,  O  Lord,  muft  ftrengthen 
our  weak  Faculties,  or  elfe  we  fliall  not  be  a-* 
bkto  indure thy Majeftick Prefcnce,  at  which 
the  very  Angels  tremble  and  veil  their  Faces, 
but  oppreffed  with  Glory,  Ihall  even  faint  un- 
der our. Enjoyments,  and  wifh  to  fhade  our 
Eyes  from  thy  too  powerful  and  overcoming 
Light. 

But,  O  Lord,what  is  Man,that  thou  Ihould'ft 
havefuch  refpeft  unto  him,  or  the  Son  of  Man, 
that  thou  fhould'il:  fo  far  regard  him,  as  to  ad- 
mit him  to  thy  Beatifick  Prelence,  to  the  Vifion 
of  thy  felf,  and  to  fortifie  him  for  the  bearing 
of  it,  that  io  the  Bujby  where  thou  art,  may 
not  waft  or  be  confumed  witli  the  Flame  of  thy 
Glorv! 

Tne  Vifion  of  God,  Owhat  a  Vifion  muft 

that  be  !  To  fee  thee,  who  art  infinitely  Great, 

aadinfinitely  Good,  and  infinitely  Happy,  and 

that 
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that  in  thy  lelf,  in  the  comprehenfive  view  of 
thy  own  infinite  Greatnefs  and  GoodnefsJ  To 
fee  thee  who  art  Being  it  fclf,  and  the  Foun- 
tain of  it ;  who  art  Truth  it  felf^  and  the  Light 
of  our  Minds,  and  the  Life  of  our  Hearts,  and 
the  Centre  of  our.  Defires,  and  the  ultimate 
End  of  our  Natures ;  Who  art  an  Infinite  Good, 
all  Good,  even  Goodnefe  it  felf !  To  fee  all 
this,  and  to  fee  it  clearly,  and  to  have  all  thofe 
inconceivable  Beauties  unveiled  to  us,  for  which 
Angels  inceffantlypraife  thee,  and  which  tlwu 
thy  fclf  haft  been  contemplating  from  all  Eter- 
nity with  infinite  Pleafure  and  Complacency: 
What  a  ftrange  Vifion  muft  this  be,  and  what 
ftrange  EfFefts  rauft  it  have  upon  our  Souls ! 

To  make  us  Wife.-  For  how  Wife  and  Kriow- 
ing  muft  he  needs  be,  that  fees  thee  the  trufc  in- 
telligible Light,  the  belt  and  greateft  Objed  of 
Thought !  Tilde  who  poffeffeft  the  Ideas  of  all 
things,  and  who  therefore  art  all.!  Thee  who 
art  immenfe  and  boundlefs  Truth,  and  with 
whom  Wifdom  dvreWsy  even  the  eternal  Wif- 
dom  that  fitteth  by  thy  Throne,  and  was  with 
thee  when  thou  mad^ft  the  World !  Aiid  to 
fee  alfo  thy  eteriial  and  con-fubttantial  Word^ 
the  univerfal  Reafon^  in  wliom  are  hid  all  the 
Treafuresof  Wiftlom  and  Knowledge,  and  who 

^     .  is  that  very  Wifdom  that  in- 

patioS'J  %Z's  lightens  our  Minds,  and  by  ^ 
quacunq^  'Amma  fit    Participation  of  which  every 

TmifcZkn^^^^^  '^"^  is  Wife  that  is  truly  Wife- 
vangeiifiX.  Lib.  And  to  fee  him  alfo  who  is  per-^ 
I.  Cap.  23.  ^  fonal 
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fomi  Love,  even  thy  eternal  Spirit,  the  Divine 
Autlior  and  Giver  of  Life.  And  to  fee  how 
thefe  Blefled  three  Concentre  in  one  ;  what  an 
inftrudive  View ,  what  a  Icientifick  Vifion 
muft  this  be !  Now  we  take  a  great  deal  of 
Pains  for  a  little  Knowledge,  and  are  at  the 
mercy  of  a  Fever  or  a.  Bruife  whether  we  fhall 
keep  that  little,  but  then  a  fudden  Light  fhall 
break  in  upon  our  Minds  that  Ihall  difpel  all 
Darknefs,  and  clear  allMyfteries,  andreihove 
all  Difficulties ,  and  we  Ihall  know  without 
Study,  and  be  learned  without  Libraries,  and 
keep  and  increafeour  Knowledge  for  ever.  And 
how  fhall  we  then  defpife  all  that  is  here  caU'd 
Sciencey  or  Learning,  that  of  the  Memory  and 
Imagination  efpecially,  Bookijh  Learningy  when 
we  fhall  fee  Original  Truth,  and  be  always 
quenching  our  intelleftual  Thirft  where  the 

Eure  Springs  of  Wifdom  rife  ?    For  then  fliall 
e  the  grejt  intelleQual  Feaft,  when  he  fhall ' 
fit  at  the  Table,  which  Wifdom  her  felf  has 
furnilh'd,  and  fhall  eat  of  the  Breads  anddrink 
of  the  Wine  wfcich  fhe  has  mingled. 

lidlj.  To  make  us  Good.  For  th6n  fhall  we 
behold  /thee  in  the  Beauty  of  Holinefs,  or  ra- 
ther the  Beauty  of  Holinefs  in  thee,  and  the 
very  tight  of  that  rayifhing  Appearance,  will, 
jby  a  Celeftial  Contiagion,  conform  us  to  thy.a* 
dorable  Perfections,  transfijfe  a  deifor:.i  Tem- 
per into  our  Souls,  afTimilate  us  to  thy  Image^ 
and  make  us  truly  partakers  of  thy  Divine  Na- 
ture, and  fo  we  imll  be  Uh  thee,  becaufe  we 
~       '     "-* "     ^  ihaU 
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fhall  fee  thee  as  thou  art.  .  And  becaufc  thou 
are  infinitely  Beautiful  the  fight  of  thee  will  fo 
inflame  our  Hearts  with  thy  Love  that  we  fhall 
love  thee  with  a  Love  worthy  of  thee,  with  all 
our  Heart,  Soul,  Mind  and  Strength ;  and  the 
more  we  fee  thee,  ftill  the  more  we  Ihall  burn 
with  Love  towards  thee ;  and  the  more  we  Love 
thee,  the  more  we  fhall  flill  covet  to  refemble 
thee,  and  endeavour  to  be  like  thee,  that  fo  we 
may  the  better  enjoy  thee,  and  be  more  and 
more  Happy  in  thee.  And  thus  we  with  open 
Face  beholding  the  Glory  of  the  Lord,  fjiall  be 
changed  into  the  fame  Image  from  Glory  to 
Glory. 

The  things  of  this  World  the  lefs  they  are 
known,  the  more  they  are  valued,  and  our  Love 
of  them  is  founded  upon  our  Ignorance  of  them. 
Ignorance  is  indeed  in  thele  things  the  Mother 
of  Devotion,  and  the  more  we  improve  our 
Acquaintance  with  them  the  more  we  defpifc 
them,  and  that  becaufe  of  their  Vanity,  and 
thofe  Defefts  which  we  difcover  in  thetti.  But 
O  myjpod,  thy  infinite  Perfeftions  will  endure 
the  Light  ^nd  Itand  the  Tefl  of  the  moft  illu* 
minatedlntelligencc,and  thit  knowledge  which 
leffens  the  value  of  other  things,  will  improve 
bur  Efleem,  and  raife  our  Pamon  for  thy  Ex- 
cellencies. 

And  O  that  Men  did  thus  truly  know  thee ! 
Othat  they  had  but  one  glimpsof  thy  accel- 
lent  Glory !  Then  would  they  never  offend 
thee,  then  would  they  forever  adore  and  love 

thee, 
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thee,  then  would  they  refolye  upon  any  Terms 
to  enjoy  thee,  as  they  that  mil  be  Rich  do  to  en-^ 
joy  the  World,  they  would  even  lay  hold  uppa 
eternal  Life, '  oflfer  violence  to  the  Kingdom  of 
Heaven,  and,  take  Happinels  by  force.  They 
would  never  revolt  from  thge,  out  would  evec 
continue  thine. 

For  that  ajfo  is  another  Effeft  of  this  lieati- 
fick  View.  The  Bleffed  that  behold  thy  Face . 
are  thereby  confirmed  in  good  beyond  all  ppP. 
fibihty  of  declining  from  iT.  For  the  Vifion  ojf 
thy  glorious  EJQfencjS  has  the  influence  of  the 
moft  efficacious  Grace,  both  to  determine  them 
to  good)  and  alfo  to  coniirm 
them  in  it  ^  For  thy  EflTence 
is  the  very  Effence  of  Good* 
nefs,  and  thofe  that  clearly  fe? 
it  will  be  as  much  influenced 
by  it,  as  thofe  that  do  not  fee 
it  are  by  the  general  Appear- 
ance pf  Good;  And  as  there 
is  now  no  poflibiUty  oi  A  ver- 
fion  from  good  ia  common,  fo  there  will  be  then 
no  decliniog  from  thee.  Happy  Vifion  thai, 
putted:  an  end  to  f  Sin,  when 
IhallwjB  partake  of  thy  Secu-^ 
rity,  B^eilbd  Light,  that  chaf- 
eft  away  tl^. works  of  Dark« 
nefs,  wiienwHtthouarifeup- 
oa  m}^  Thou  fhalt  fliew  us 
thy  Glory,  0<LQrd,  and  then 
v^e.  fliall  ever  adhere  to  thee.    Itt  the  meaa 

X  2  time 
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time  give  us  thy  Grace  fo  to  ufe  our  Ubertjy 
that  we  may  have  the  Reward  to  lole  it  in  this 
happy  Necqlitj. 

^dly.  To  make  usHdpfj.  For  how  can  we 
be  otherwife  when  we  have  a  clear  and  inti- 
mate Vifion  of  thee ;  and  the  higheft  Opera- 
tion of  our  Nature  is  imployM  upon  the  moft 
perfeft  Obje£l  of  it  ?  Thou/  O  Lord,  art  the 
beftand  greatefi:<  intelligible  Good,  and  we  are 
Intelleftual  Beings^  whofe  nobleft  Faculty  is 
our  Underftanding,  and  therefore  thy  Yiuon 
muft  needs  l)e  truly  Beatifclu  and  to  know  thee 
can  be  no  lefs  than  eternalP-ife-  Thou  art  all 
Good,  and  therefore  they  that  enjoy  thee,  muft 
needs acquiefce  inthee.  The  moft  Covetous 
cannot  but  here  be  fatisfied  ;  for  thy  Perfcftion 
is  an  immenfe  Sea,  and  in  thee  every  Faculty 
will  find  its  proper  Objefl:,  and  every  Defire 
its  full  Contentment.  We  fhall  be  abundantly 
fatisfied  with  theFatnefs  of  thy  Houfe,and  thou 
fhalt  make  us  Drink  of  the  River  of  thy  Plea- 
fures:  A  River  that  will  thoroughly  quench 
that  Thirft  which  the  Waters  that  We  draw 
out  of  our  ownpifternsdo  but  inflame,  and 
which  can  never  be'drawh  dry,  as  being  fed 
by  the  everlaftihg  Springs  of  thy  infinite  Suf- 
ficieqcy.  We  fliall  then  love  and  deUght  in 
what  we  lee,  and  have  wlmt  we  love,  ,and  fhall 
be  ever  ravifhed  with  the  Contemplation  of 
thy  Beaut V,  and  dwell  in  :the  Communion  of 
thy  ineifaDle  Joys^  and  in  the  embraces  of  thy 
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Love,  and  fhall  eternally  f  raife  and  Adore  thy 
GoodnefV.    Atnen^     Halleluja, 

But,  O  my  God,  there  is  a  BeatiJcl^Te^^er 
as  well  as  a  Beatifck  Vifion^  and  Heaven  imports 
not  only  an  outward  roffeffion,  but  an  inward 
State  and  Difpofition  of  Mind.  Thy  Kingdom 
is  in  great  meafure  within  us,  and  as  great  a 
good  as  thou  art,  every  Soul  howfoever  dif^ 
pofed,  is  not  qualified  to  enjoy  thee.  There 
ipuft  be  a  Wedding  Garment  provided  for  the 
Marriage  Feaft.  O  Sandifie  us  therefore  an4 
furifie  us  by  thy  Grace,  that  we  may  be  meet 
Partakers  of  the  Inheritance  of  the  Saiijts  in 
Light,  and  help  us  to  behold  thy  Face  now  in 
Righteoufiiefs,  that  when  we  awake  up  after 
thy  Likcnefs,  we  may  be  fatisfied  with  it. 


CHAP.   VL 

IT  hat  all  Material  OhjeBs^  and  ferhafs 
mofi  Sfiritual  tmes^  are  feen  or  under ' 
flood  ly  the  Mediation  of  Jdeas. 

I.  \JI7E  have  in  the  foregoing  Chapter  gi- 
V  V  V6*i  an  Account  of  certain  Qbjedts 
that  are  Self-intelligible,  and  which  are  per- 
ceived by  themfelves.  And  they  are  all  of  the 
Immaterial  Kind,  within  which  Boundary  ,as  we 
iiavp  hith^rtq  co(}^e^  our  f^lves,  fo  I  fee  not 

X  J  ho\\f 
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how  we  can  ever  pafs  beyond  it.  Not  that 
there  appears  amr  neceflity  to  fuppofe,  as  we 
fball  fbrther  obierve  by  and  by^  that  all  Ob- 
jects that  are  of  this  Order ,  are  underftood 
()y  us  after  this  manner,  but  that  there  are  no 
other  fo  undeVftood  but  they.  Vox  as  for  mate-> 
rial  Objefts,,  pr  things  of  a  Cofpof eal  Nature, 
that  they  cannot  be  underftpod  imniddiitely,  or 
by  themfelves,  there  are  leVeral  Reafohs  to 
maintain,,  and  fuch  as  are  both  clekr  in  them- 
fel ves,  and  diftinft  from  dne  an6ther. 

2.  Firft  of  all  becaufe  thefe  Material  Obje£ls 
are  without  the  Mirid.  I  call  thdm  OljiUs  be-^ 
caufe  t  fuppofe  them  to  Be  Ibme  way  6r  other 
Intelligible,  but  that  they  are  nPt  Intelligible 
by  themfelves,  t  think  this  very  Confideration 
is  fufficient  to  evince.  For  fince  there  is  a  necef- 
lity of  foirie  Union  befweenthe^Aft,  Or  faicher 
the  Power  ading  and  its  Objefls ;  'tis  plain, 
that  whatever  is  perceivdd  or  underftood,  muft 
be  fome  way  or  other  prefent  tq  the  Mind. 
And  accordingly  the  Union  of  the  thing  per- 
ceived with  the  perceptive  Pow?r,  is  by  Aqui^ 
nas  made  as  necelTary  to  Perceptfion  as  theper- 
ceptive  Power  it  felf,  when  he  tells  us.  That 
to  Vifion,  both  SenfilJle  and  Intelleftual,  two 
things  are  requifite,  wz.  the  vifive  JPower,  ai^ 
the  Union  of  the  thing  feen  with  the  Sight. 
Becaufe  there  is  noaftual  Vifion,  but  by  this, 

^     that  the  thing  feen  is  fome  way 
i2An2'  ^^'    or  other  in%he  Seer.  J^  M 

\1*  Arc.  2.  •         /^     /•!  -7 
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IntthBudemy  Jino  ref^tmntufy  Scilicet  virtus  t^/- 
Jiva^  &  unio  rti  vif^  ctim  vffu^  Non  enimfit  vi^ 
00  in  aBu^  nififer  hoCj  quod  res  vifn  quadammodo 
efi  invident£.  Well,  but  then,  if  whatever  i^ 
underftood  muft  he  feme  way  or  other  prefent 
ro  theMiad,  becaufe  no  Power  can  a6x  upon 
an  Objeft  that  is  utterly  diftant  from  it,  then 
by  the  fame  Proportion  whatever  is  uaderftood 
by  it  feif,  muft  by  it  felf  be  immediately  pre- 
lent  to  the  Miwd,  But  now  'tis  plain,  that 
material  Objefts  have  not  with  the  Mind  any 
fuch  intimate  Prefence  or  Union.  And  accord- 
ingly, continues  the  fame  Do8:or  in  the  fame 
place.  That  in  Corporeal  things  it  is  apparent 
tlmt  the  things  feen  cannot  be  in  the  Seer  by 
its  own  ElTence,  but  only  By  its  Similitude, 
As  for  inftance,  the  Similitude  of  a  Stone  is  in 
the  Eye,  by  which  there  is  aftual  vifion,  and 
not  the  very  fubftance  of  the  Stone  it  felf.  And 
therefore  we  may  coaclude  fince  material  Ob» 
je£b  are  not  by  themfelves  iipniediately  pre* 
fent  to  the  Mind^  that  therefore  they  are  not 
by  themfelves  immediately  perceived  oy  it.  For 
as  where  there  is  no  Union  at  all  of  th^  Intel* 
ligible  Obied  withthelntelledive  Power,  there 
can  be  no  Perception  at  all ;  fo  where  there  is 
no  immediate  -Union,  there  can  be  no  imm^ 
diate  Perception. 

7.  But  then  again  %dly^  as  thefe  materialOb-^ 
je£ts  are  without  the  Mind,  fo  alfo  ar§  they 
utterly  diffraforticmate  to  it,  and  therefore  'tis 
(lot  reafpnaWeto  fuppofe,  that  tliey  are  imma-^ 

~     5^^  diately 
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d lately  perceived  by  it,  or  that  in  the  Percep- 
tion which  we  have  of  them,  thefe  very  things 
themfeives  are  the  immediate  Objefts  that  ter- 
minate that  Perception.  That  there  Ihould  be 
a  due  Proportion  between  the  Power  and  its 
proper  ObjeO:  in  general,  and  confequently  be- 
tween the .  Underftanding  and  what  is  imme- 
diately perceived  by  it  (according  to  that  Max- 
im allowed  by  AquindSy  Cognofintis  di  co^ni* 
turn  ofortet  ejfe  aliquam  Profartionem)  feems  Dut 
a  reafonable  Suppofition.  And  the  Schools 
themfelves  are  fo  far  convinced  of  the  reafon* 
ablenefs  of  it ;  that  tho'  they  derive  our  Ideas 
from  the  material  Species,  which  fenfible  Ob- 
jfefts  (as  they  imagine)  imprcfs  upon  the  Senfes^ 
yet  they  find  it  neceflary  to  contrive  a  way 
whereby  thefe  material  Species  after  their  ad^ 
miffion  mto  the  common  Senfory,  may  be  re- 
fined and  fpiritualized  before  they  are  prefentr 
ed  to  the  Underftanding,  viz..  by  the  help  of 
what  they  call  InteUeStus  Jgens^  whofe  Office 
it  is  (and  work  enough  in  all  reafohj  to  purifie 
and  refine  thefe  Species  or-Phantafms,  that 
io  from  Material  and  fenfible  they  may  becoike 
(by  a  ftrange  Tranfuhfiantiation)  Immaterial  and 
Intelligible*  'Tis  befides  our  prefent  purpofe 
to  lay  open  the  Abfurdity  of  this  miferable  Di- 
vice,  all  that  I  think  concerning  at  prefent  to 
llemairk,  is  that  hereby  the  Schools  feem  to 
acknowledge  the  neceffity  of  there  being  ibme 
Proportion  between  the  Underfl:andirig  and  its 
immediate  Obie^,  fince  thefe  Species  of  a  ma- 

term 
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terial  Extraftion  muft  be  transformM  into  a  like 
Nature  with  that  of  the  Mind,  in  order  to  their 
being  Intelligible  by  it.    And  accordingly  be^ 
fore  this  Tranftnutation  they  are  called  Senfible 
and  not  intelligible  Species;  which  feems  to 
imply,  that  nothing  can  be  the  immediate  Obi- ' 
je£t  of  the  Mind,  but  what  is  of  a  Nature  pro- 
portionate to  it.    But  now  there  feems  to  be 
no  manner  of  Proportion  between  the  Mind 
and    things  Material^  between  Thought  and 
Extenfion,  or  between  a  thinking  and  an  ex- 
tended Subftance ,    which,  according  to  the 
Ideas  we  have  of  them,  we  cannot  out  con- 
ceive to  be  as  difproportionate  to  each  other  as 
any  two  things  can  poilibly  be,  as  differing  in 
the  whole  kind,  and  removed  from  each  other^ 
as  I  may  fay,  by  the  whole  Diameter  of  Being. 
And  therefore  I  propofe  it  to  be  confidfcred, 
%vhether  from  hence  alfo  we  may  not  reafour. 
ably  infer,  that  material  Things  are  not  Self- 
intelligible,   nor  confequently  the  immediate 
Objeds  of  the  Mind.    For  in  all  Thought  there 
muft   be  Union  between  the  Objeft  and  the 
Faculty,  and  nothing  can  be  the  immediate  Ob- 
jeQ:  of  the  Mind  but  what  is  immediately  unit- 
ed to  the  Mind.    But  how  there  can  pe  any 
fuch  Union  between  a  thinking  Being  and  an 
extended  Being,  i$  not,   I  think,  to  be  con- 
ceived. 

4.  But  befides  that,  we  may  fee  how  much 
Philofophy  is  concerned  in  the  ilTue  of  this 
Queftion;  'tis  further  to  beconfidercd,  that  if 
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material  Things  were  perceived  immecliately 
by  themfclves ,  there  _  would  be  no  Fhyfml 
Science :  For  Science  is  concerning  i:hing(  necef* 
fary  and  immutable^  and  therefore  as  if  there 
were  nothing  but  Bodies  (as  the  old  Philofo- 
phers  according  to  Aqutnas  were  of  Opinion) 
there  would  be  no  Science  (as  they  alio  upon 
that  Sup^nafition  are  faid  to  have  inferr'd,)  and 
that  because  thefe  things  are  all  Contingent^ 
and  in  continual  flux ;  fo  fuppofing  there  beo- 
ther  things  of  a  more  ftahle  Nature  (as  for  that 
very  reafon  there  neceilarily  muft)  yet  df  ma- 
terial Beings  are  not  known  by  taofe  other 
things,  but  by  themfclves,  ft  ill  there  would  be 
no  Science  with  r^ard  to  tfiofe  Beings.  The 
cafeajs^  to  them  would  be  the  fame  as  beforejfor 
as  thofe  other  things,  whofe  Nature  is  fixed 
and  permanent,  are  the  Foundations  of  Science^ 
as  we  have  largely  ftiewn  inrthe  former  fart, 
fo  all  the  Science  that  is  muft:be  with  refpcS 
to  thofe  Foundations.  'Tis  true  indeed,  that 
thePofition  of  Ideas  does  fufficiently  falve  the 
Notion  of  Science  in  the  general  againft^e 
pretences  of  Scepticifm  grounded  upon  the  in* 
ftability  of  fenfible  Objefts,  and  'twasifor  that 
very  end  thsLiFUtois  faid  to havey^adurecourfc 
to  theni ;  but  yet  if  material  Beings  are  fup- 
pofed  to  be  perceived  immediately  andlby^theffl- 
felves,  the  old  Sceptical  Objection  takeniroin 
the  mutable  State  of  external  Nature,  con- 
fidercd  with  the  Immutability  that  Science  re- 
quires in  its  ObjeQ:,  will  in  great  mea^fureagaifl 
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return,  and  ftill  as  to  thefe  Phyftc^l  things  at 
lead  there  will  be  no  Scieace.    Fdr  the  falving 
of  which  it  is  therefore  neceflary,  that  mate* 
rial  Beings  illiould  be  perceived  iiot  by  them- 
lelves,  but  hy  their  Ideas,  and  that  it  this  Senfe 
alfo  ^^e  fhoUM  think  of  Corfor&al  things,  ac» 
cordirigto  l:fHdtprtAl  Reajbnsy 
as  St.  ife^/>/ expfreffes  it,  fince       3e  Trhj.  Lib.  12. 
^tis  otoly  according  to  tliofe    C.2. 
Tncorpoi'eal  Reafons  that  they 
fiave ,   that    in3ihtita4)y[ity  wbiih  Sdence  re- 
quires^ 

<^iid  in  all  this  I  go  very  much  according  to 
•th^rihciples  of  the  great  Ideal  Philofopher^and 
-mairitaiher  of  Science ;  if  Thtfmas  ytfui/fUs  may 
be  allohv'd  to  be  a  competiJrtt  Judge  •of  them, 
'%vho  thus  reprefents  this  whole 
Matter.     The  firft  Philofo-       sum.  neou  Pan. 
phers,  fiys^He,  A^hp  inquiifed     »•  ^4*  H^Jru  i. 
conc^rnitt^    the  Natures  of 
thirigs,  thought  there  was  nothing  in  the  World 
but  Body.    *And  becaiife  ihey  fdW  tha:t«ll  Bo- 
dies were  Moveable,  and  thought  thdy  were 
in  coritintKll  ^flux,  they  were  of  Opinion  that 
we  could'have  no  ceftainty  concerning  the  Na- 
ture ttf  things,  &c.   ^ut  now  T//<i^e?  coming 
upon  thefe,  that  he  might  filV^  otir  having  a 
certain  'Intclleftttal'Knowledge  of  Truth,  fup- 
-pofed  befides  thefe 'Corporal  Things  another 
•kind  of'BeiAgsleparate' from  Matter  and  Mo- 
tion, which' he  called  Species  or  Ideas,  by  par- 
ticipation, whereof  every  one  of  thofe  Singu- 
lars 
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lars  and  Senfibles,  is  faid  to  be  either  a  Man, 
or  a  Horfe,  or  the  like.    And  accordingly  he 
inaintained  that  Sciences  and  Definitions^  and 
whatever  appertains  to  the  Ad  of  the  Under- 
ftanding,  was  not  to  be  referred  to  thofe  fenii* 
Me  Bodies ;  but  to  thofe  immaterial  and  fepa^ 
rate  Beings,  and  that  fo  theSouldid  not  under- 
Hand  thoie  Corporal  Things,  but  the  ieparate 
Species  of  thofe  Corporal  Things.    Which  ac- 
cpunt,  as  'tis  perhaps  on^  of  the  faireft  Re- 
l^refentations  of  PUto'^s  Ideal  Syftem  that  one 
ihall  meet  with ;  fo  I  take  it  to  be  very  righ^ 
in  it  felf,  both  as  to  the  neceflity  of  Ideas  for 
ihe  falving  of  Sciences  in  the  general,  and  at- 
fo  as  to  our  knowledge  of  Corporeal  Beings 
'jby  them.    For  that  I  prefume  is  what  is  meant 
by  the  SouPs  not  underftanding  Cor  ford  ThwgSj 
not  as  tho^  (he  did  not  underftand  them  at  all 
(for  then  there  would  be  no  Phyfical  Science 
thut  way)  but  that  j(he^  does  not  und^rftand 
them  immediately,  or  by  themfelves,  but  by 
th^ir  Ideas;  which  indeed  I  think  to  be  the  right 
account  of  the  Matter;  and  for  this,  among 
Other  Reafons,  fince  otherwifel  fee  not,  how 
NAturdl  Science  (whofe  Objed  muft  be  as  fteady 
and  immutable  as  that  of  any  other)  can  be  ei- 
ther clearly    conceived  ,  or  with  fatisfadion 
maintain^  againfta  Scefticd  Oppqfer.    With 
whom,  as  much  concerned  as  I^^mforthein- 
tereft  of  the  Sciences,  and  tho'  I  were  mucn 
l^^tter  inftru£i:ed  in  thqp  thaq  I  am,I  ihc^ild  not 
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Ik  very  forward  to  ingage,  but  upon  the  fup* 
pofition  of  UeAs. 

6.  I  am  the  more  fparing  in  this  Argument 
becaufe  I  have  faid  ieveral  things  reiating  to  it 
dfewhere,  which  the  Reader  for  his  better  ia- 
tisfadion  isdefired  to  compare  with  the  prefent 
Account*    However  to  clear  this  Matter  yet 
once  more,  if  pofSble,  to  the  Capacity  of  the 
meaneft  Perfon  whofe  Curiofity  Ihall  have  led 
him  thtts  far  in  the  perufal  of  this  Work,  I 
offer  this  fhort  Reafoning  to  his  longer  Coofi- 
deration.    Science  is  only  of  Neceuaries  and 
Immutables.    Things  are  NeceiSkry  and  Im« 
mutable  only  as  they  are  in  Idea,    Therefore 
things  only  as  they  are  in  Idea,  are  the  Obje£b 
of  Science.    Or  more  explicitly  thus :  To  have 
;  any  Science  of  material  Things,  is  to  feiow 
certain,  univerfal,  neceflafy,  eternal  and  im-' 
mutable  Truths  concerning  them  j  for  if  it  be 
not  concerning  them^  then  'tis  not  Phyfical  Sci* 
ence,  but  of  fome  other  kind.    But  howcon«« 
cernittg  them  ?  Notiasan  Nature,  for  fo  they  are 
Mutable  and  Contingent,  and  fb  cannot  be  the 
SubjeSs  of  neceflaryvand  immutable  Relations^ 
fuch  asthefeTruths  arefuppofed  tobe.Tf  then  we 
know  iany  fuch  Truths  concerning  them  itmuft 
be  cOQcerning  them,  as  they  are  in  Idea,  or  ac« 
cording  to  their  Ideal  Reaions.    And  therefore. 
we  muft  fee  and  perceive  them  as  they  are  id 
tlieir  Ideas,  whenever  we  know  pr  affirm  fuch 
Truths  concerning  them,  or  elfe  'tis  plain  that 

we  dan  have  no  true  Science  of  them. 

'  J.  Theit 
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*  J.  There  is  one  Confideration  more  which 
may  be  added  to  the  reft,  and  that  is,  that  if 
lAaterialThiagswerefeen  or  perceived  by  them- 
felves,  then  they  would  be  a  true  Light  to  our 
Minds,  as  being  the  intelligible  Forjn  of  our 
Underftandings ,  and  that  whereby  they  be- 
come adually  Intelligent,  and  confequently 
would  be  truly  perfective  of  theqi,  and  indeed 
fuperiour  to  them.    For  as  the  Ideas  of  thefe 
things  are  PerfeQive  of  ujur  Minds,  fuppofing, 
as  we  do,  that  w^  fee  them  by  Ideas ;  fo  if  we 
fee  them  by  themfelves,  then  the  things  diem* 
iel ves  would  be  to  our  Minds  what  we  fixppofe 
their  Ideas  to  be»    For  whatever  is  the  imme* 
diateObjedof  the  Mind  is  th^  Perfedion  of  it, 
as  informing  it.    And  tjherefore,  when  Aquinas 
had  urged  this  Objedion  to  himielf  againft 
God's  knowing  ot^er  things  beiides  himfelf, 
that  the  thing  underilood  is  the  PerfefHoa  of 
the  Int6l%ent,  and^  that  theriefore  if  God  did 
tmderftand  other  things  befides  himfelf,  t^hea 
fome^hingelfe  would  be  the  Perfedion  of  God, 
and  confequently  more  noble  than  himielf^  ^tis 
remarkable  that  he  had-^o  other  Way  to  bring 
himfelf  off;  but  by  ^i^ingulhing  of  a  twofold 
li^uIieBumy  the  Ppimary,  as  I  may  call  it,  or 
Intelligible  Species,  which. according  to  him 
(becaufe  he  mppofes  no  other  to  be  the  im-> 
mediate  ObjoGt  of  the  Mind);  is  the  PetfeSbion 
of  the  Underftanding,  and  the  Secondary,  that 
is,  the  thing  it  falf  whofe  the  Species  is,  and 
by  faying,  that  God  unde^ands  other  tfaoigs 
t  no 
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mo  othcrwife  than  as  the  Species  of  them  are 
:::ontained  in  his  own  Eflence,  which  is  the  fame 
3.S  to  fay,  that  heunderftands  other  things,  no 
ot:hcrwiie  than  by  himfelf,  or  elfe  he  could  not 
jtiaftly  infer  as  he  does ;  that  it  does  not  there- 
re  foHow,  that  any  thing  elfe  is  the  Perfection 
the  Divine  Intelle£l,    oefides  the  very  Ef. 
fence  oftlodhimlelf.  His  words 
are,  Dicendum  quod  Intelkitum       sim.  Theoi.  Pan  u 
eft  FerfeHtQ  Intelligentis  j   non    ^^f^  14.  ^^5^ 
^tiidem  fecundum  juam  fuhjlan^ 
tiamy  fed  Jecundum  fuam  ffeciem^  fecundum  t^^ua^m 
efi  in  InteueUiiy  ut  Fottha  dr  Perfectio  ejus.  Lapis 
enhn  non  efi  in  anima^  fed  Specks  ejus.    Ea  "vera 
quA  funt  dlia  a  DeOj   intetUguntur  k  DeOy  in  quan^ 
turn  Effentia^  Dei  Continet  Species  eorum.    Vnde 
non  Sequitur  quod  ali^id  diud  ft  Perfeiiio  Di'vi" 
ni  Intellettnsy  (juam  ipf^  Effentia,  Dei.    Obferve 
here,  that  his  limitation  of  that  Maxim  of  the 
Obje^ion,  The  thing  under fiood  is  the  Ferfe^ion 
4>f  the  Intelligent^  to  the  intelligible  Species  of 
the  thing,  is  from  his  fuppofin^^/^^^  only  to  be 
the  immediate  Objed  of  the  Mind ;  which  im- 
plies, that  if  the  thing  itfdf  were  fo,  that  alio 
w^ould  be  its  Perfeftion  for  the  fame  reafon. 
Obferve  again,   that  he  makes  thofe  Species, 
whereby  <3od  knows  othw  things,  to  be  nc^o* 
ther  than  the  Divine  Ideas,  which  is  in  effect, 
that  he  knows  other  things  by  himfelf  only, 
and  that  left  otherwife  fomcthing  elle  befides 
himfelfl  fhouldbeaPerfeftiontanim:  Where- 
in hreplainly  confeffcs,  that  the  immediate  Ob- 
ject 
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jed  of  the  Mind,  whatever  it  be,  is  the  Per- 
fe£^ion  of  it,  even  of  the  Divine  Mind  it  felf; 
only  he  denies  any  thing  to  be  the  immediate 
Ob^ed  of  God's  Underftanding  befides  his  owa 
Eflence,  that  fo  nothing  may  be  a  Ferfe£iion  to 
him  but  himfelf :  Which,  I  think,  is  as  found  Di- 
vinity as  Metaphyfics,  moft  worthy  of  God ; 
and  I  was  about  to  fay  of  another  Cekflial 
Atteftation   from  him  ,   Bene   Scrifftfti   de  mt 

8.  Upon  thefe  Confiderations  it  appears  to 
be '  a  Conciufion,  tho^  fomewhat  againfl   the 
fiiggeftions  of  Senfe,  yet  very  much  according 
to  Reafon ;  that  Matter  is  not  an  Objedi  felf- 
vifible,    or  felf  intelligible ;  that  'tis  not  the 
immediate  Obje£l  ^  of  our   Sight ,   or  of  our 
Thought,  of  fenfibie,  or  of  intellcdual  Villon, 
but  that  of  it  felf  and  by  it  felf,  it  is  utterly 
Dark,  tnvifible  and  Unintelligible.    So  that  as 
God  is  that  Light  in  which  there  is  no  Dark* 
nefs  at  all ;  fo  Matter,  on  the  contrary,  may  be 
faid  to  be  darkneis  wherein  there  is  no  light  at 
all :  A  pure  and  an  unmingled  Darknefs,  being 
no  more  able  to  inlighten  the  Mind^  than  it  is 
toad  upon  it,  or  caufe  any  Sentiment  init, 
but  as  utterly  tnvifible  as  'tis  inefficacious^  and 
fo  every  unperfeftive  of  our  Natures,  and  un- 
cajpable  of  being  the  good  of  our  Souls. 

9.  So  far  is  Matter  from  being  able  to  think 
or  iinderftan4,  that  it  is  not  of  it  felf  fo  much 
as  Intelligible y  and  were  it  not  for  thofe  incorpo- 
real Reafons^  or  Ideas  whereby  it  comes  under 

out 
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our  Cognifance,  it  would  remain  an  unknown, 
u  nfeen,  a,nd  unthought  of  Being  in  the  World* 
But  then  is  it  not  ftrangc  that  That  which  can 
give  no  Light  to  oisr  Underftandings,  fliould  yet 
be  able  to  impart  fo  much  Heat  to  dur  AfFedi- 
ons  ?  And  yet  thus  it  is :  All  the  Thought,  ^all 
the  Care,  all  the   Labour ,   all    the  Faffion, 
and  all  the  Contention  of  Mankind  is  about 
thefe  poor  material  Things,  which  are  Dark- 
n^fs  to  our  Underftandings,  and  beneath  the 
Application  of  our  Wills,  as  having  none  of 
thofe  Beauties  which  we  fondly  dream  of,  and 
admire  in  them.    And  yet  thefe  dark  unintel- 
ligible Entities,  thefe  intelieQiual  Cyphers,  thefe 
Idols  that  are  nothing  at  all  in  the  intelligible 
World,  are  the  great  concern  of  this.    Thefe 
mean  and  ignoble  Eflences,  as  much  inferior 
to  our  Souls,  as  fuperior  to  nothing,  and  which 
the  great  Author  of  them  and  us  fcems  to  have 
caft  into  a  Shade j  as  the  lefs  regardable  Pieces 
of  his  Workmanfhip,  and  to  have  hid  from 
the  view  of  our  Minds,  as  unworthy  of  the  ad-^ 
hefion  of  our  Heartsj  thefe  are  thetnings  which 
we  foolifhly  grow  inamoured  of,  and  blindly  fall 
in  love  with,   renouncing  even  the  Beatifick 
Objefts  of  the  Glory  that  Ihall  be  revealed  for 
the  enjoyment  of  them.    Befides,  thefe  pocJr 
Beings  are  accounted  by  us  the  only  fubltan- 
tial  Realities,  and  accordingly  we  call  them 
our  Goods^  and  our  Treafures,  while  in  the  mean 
time,  thofe  far  more  excellent  and  noble  El^ 
fences  of  the  intelligible   World,  the  Ideal 
^     "^     ;  Y  -         Reafona 
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Res^fons  whereby  we  have  the  verjr  Percep- 
tion and  Knowledge  of  them ,  which  were 
when  thej  were  not,  and  would  remaih  if  they 
were  remanded  to  their  nothing  again  ;  thefe 
iare  efteenied  by  us  as  Chimeras  and  Meta- 
phyGcal  Nothings ;  or  at  leaft,  as  thin  flender 
Beings  that  have  no  more  Subftance  than  a 
Shadow,  or  an  Image  in  the  Glafs.  So  much 
does  Man  a61:by  Senfe,  tho'  he  be  diftinguifh'd 
by  Rcafon,  and  fb  much  even  in  this  fenfe  alfo 
does  he  love  Darknefs  rather  than  Light. 

lo.  But  from  MoraUty  again  to  our  Meta- 
phyfics  ;  we  have  fhewn  that  material  Things 
are  not  perceivable  or  intelligible  by  themfelves, 
and*  confequently  that  they  rauft  oe  known  by 
their  Ideas,  there  being  but  thefe  two  poffible 
ways  of  knowing  any  intelligible  Object.'  And 
indeed  this  is  the  great  and  principal  Ufe  of  I- 
deas  to  reprefent  material  Things  to  our  Minds, 
which  are  not  able  to  reprefent  themfelves  to 
light  us,  as  I  may  lay,  in  t\\€-Darkj  and  to  ferve 
as'Stars  tocondufl:  us  through  the  black  Night 
qf  the  Corporeal  World.  And  perhaps  when 
we  fhall  come  to  know  what  thefe  Ideas  are, 
we  Ihall  not  refufe  the  diredion  of  fuch  Guides, 
npr  think  it  unworthy  of  us,  or  unbecoming 
the  Dignity  of  our  Natures  to  allow  tliat  fuch 
things  as  thefe  fhould  be  the  Light  of  our 
Minds ,  and  Perfeftive  of  our  Underftands, 
tho'  Matter  cannot  be  allowed  to  be  lb.  In  the 
iDjean  time  before  we  proceed  any  further,  there 
afie  two  or  three  RemarJ^  w^hi^h  may  be  raifed 

"'    '"    '    ^^"'  "."'•■•  "'         'from 
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from  the  Premifes  by  way  of  Coro/larj ,  an4 
which  the  Reader  would  do  well  to  take  ia 
his  way,  and  into  his  Confideration. 

Firft  then ,  fince  We  have  Ihewn  material 
Things  are  not  to  be  perceived  immediately  by 
themlelves,  but  by  theii:  Ideas,  whether  this 
does  not  prove  the  neceflity  of  fuch  Ideas,  an4 
fo  whether  this  may  not  be  fuperadded  to  the 
Confiderations  contained  in  the  former  part  of 
this  Work,  as  a  further  Confirmation  of  the 
Truth  and  Reality  of  an  Ideal  or  Intelligibb 
World- 

In  the  next  place,  fince  niaterial  Things  can* 
not  be  the  immediate  Objeds  of  Thought^  we 
may  hence  juftly  gather,  that  then  Ideas  which 

^  are  the  immediate  Objects  of  Thought,  of  what 
kind  fo  ever  thfey  be  as  to  the  Speciality  of 
them,  are  certsainly  in  the  general  not  Material^ 

'  that  is,  I  mean  Eflentially  confider'd ;  for  as 
to  their  being  reprefentatively  Material,  that 
may  very  well  confift  with  their  elTential  Spi- 
rituality. 

Again  lafi:ly,  fince  material  Things  are  no6 
only  perceived  by  Ide^s,  but  that  otherwifq 
there  can  be  no  Science  concerning  them,  and 
fince  thefe  Ideas  are  the  true  and  foleObieds  of 
that  Science,  we  may  hence  further  cornmend 
it  tp  be  obierved  concernii^  the  Naturp  of  thefe 
Ideas,  that  (whatever  they  be)  they  niuil  ia 
the  general,  aotj  0nly  be^  Spiritual  and  ImWte- 
risl,  but  alibi  Neoeflary  and  Immutahfleg^  fi^ 

btherwife  tteyv  wouW  be  .jjojBwe  fit  to  be  th^ 

. . ,  y  ^ ^^^^^^ 
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ObjeGs  of  Science,  than  thofe  Beings  which  by 
them  are  reprefented  to  oiir  Minds ;  and  fo, 
tho'  we  had  Ideas,  yet  ftill  we  fhould  have  no 
Science.  And  thus  far  by  way  of  Prelibation 
concerning  the  Nature  of  our  Ideas,  from  the 
Confideration  of  the  manner  of  our  perceiving 
material  Things  by  them. 

1 1.  Now  as  to  Spiritual  things,  we  have  al- 
ready fhcwn  that  fome  of  them  are  intelligible 
by  themfelves,  in  taking  account  of  which  we 
have  gone  however  no  farther  than  what  is  ccfn- 
tained  within  the  Divine  EfTence.  And  indeed 
I  know  not  whether  we  can  lafely  advance 
one  ftep  further  or  no.  For  tho'  there  be  no 
Self-inrelligible  Objefts,  but  what  are  Spiritual, 
yet  it  does  not  follow,  that  therefore  all  Spi- 
litual  Obje&s  arc  Self-intelligible.  On  the  con- 
trary, perhaps  there  may  be  greater  Reafbn  to 
think  that  they  are  not.  We^annot  indeed  be 
fo  politive  here  as  in  the  other  Cafe,  and  things 
jnuft  be  determined  as  they  will  bear ;  but  it 
feems  moft  congruous  to  fuppofe  that  God  is 
the  only  Self-intelligible  ObjeQ:,  and  that  no  o- 
ther  Subftance  but  his  falls  under  our  direft 
^nd  immediate  View,  and  that  all  Creatures, 
Spiritual  as  well  as  Material ,  are  perceived 
by  Ideas,  that  fo  God  only  may  be  the  Light 
of  our  Minds,  and  the  Perfection  of  our  Ufl- 
derftandings. 

12.  Befides,  thoV Spiritual  Beings  are  more 
proportionate  to  dur  Minds  than  fuch  as  are 
Material,  and  actdrdlngly  may,  be  conceived 
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as  more  capable  of  Union  with  them,  and  alio 
as  more  fit  to  inlighten  and  perfeft  them  as  an 
intelligible  Form ;  fo  that  in  thefe  three  Re- 
fpe&s  there  fcems  not  altogether  that  incon- 
venience in  admitting  the  immediate  Percepti- 
bility of  Spirits  as  of  Bodies  ;  yet  ftill  the  Ar- 
-gument  as  to  Science  feems  to  prefs    here  as 
much  as  in  the  other  Cafe ;  fo  that  if  Spirits 
vrere  perceived  by  themfelves,  and  not  by  I- 
deas,  there  would  be  as  little  Foundation  to 
ere£l  any  Science  concerning  them,  as  concern- 
ing Bodies  upon  the  like  fuppofition.    For  tho^ 
^tis  confefs^d  they  are  far  more  Noble  and  Ex- 
cellent Beings  than  Bodies,  yet  it  muft  be  con- 
fefled  too,  tnat  as  Creatures  they  are  not  left 
Temporary,    Contingent,   and  in  themfelves 
Mutable,  than  the  other,  and  confequently  in 
that  regard  at  leaft,  not  qualified  to  be  the  Ob- 
jeds  of  Science,  unlefs  perceived  by  Ideas,  as 
we  fuppofe  Bodies  to  be. 

I  J.  Befidesagain,  as  toour  own  Souls,  which 
make  no  inconfiderable  Figure  in  the  World  of 
Spirits,  it  fcems  highly  reafonable,almoft  necef- 
fary  to  think  that  they  are  to  be  perceived  on- 
ly by  their  Ideas,  as  Bodies  are,  fince,  if  they 
were  Self-intelligible,  we  fliould,  methinks, 
have  a  clear  Perception  of  them  wrr,  which 
yet  we  find  we  Imve  not,  as  intimately  united, 
as  we  are  with  l)ur  felves  :  Whereof  I  know 
not  what  otheY  account  to  give  but  that  the  I- 
deas  of  them,  whereby  only  they  are  to  be  per- 
ceived^ are  hid  from  us,    And  if  our  own  Souls 

Y  J  art 
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are  perceived  not  by  themfelves,  but  by  their 
Ideas ,  I  know  not  why  we  ihould  not  think 
the  fame  of  all  other  Created  Spirits.  It  feems 
therefore  upon  the  whole  to  be  meft  probable 
that  God  is  the  only  Self-intelligible  ObjeQ:, 
difcernible  by  his  own  Light,  and  that  all 
Created  Beings ,  whether  Material  or  Imma- 
terial, are  intelligible  only  in  the  Ideal  way 
of  Perception ,  by  thofe  intelligible  Species 
which  reprefent  them  to  our  Underftandings. 
From  all  which  we  are  naturally  led  to  Remark, 
how  ill  the  manner  of  Humane  Underftanding 
has  been  confidered  in  thfe  Schools,  fince  that 
Specular  and  jEmgmaucal  Vifion,  which  they 
fuppofe  'us  to  have  of  God  ,  if  it  holds  any 
where,  is  indeed  true  only  of  Creatures. 

14*  And  thus  haying  fliewn  what  Obje^s 
are  perceived  immediately  by  themfelves,  and 
what  by  the  Mediation  of  Ideas,  the  next  thing 
we  have  to  confider  will  be  (and  a  very  great 
thing  indeed  it  is)  what  thofe  Ideas  are  by  which 
thefe  mediately  Intelligible  Objeds  are  per- 
ceived by  us  ;  upon  which  Inquiry  we  ftiall 
make  an  entrance  in  the  next  Chapter.  All 
that  I  fhall  do  towards  it  in  this,  fhallbeonly 
to  fet  down  the  feveral  forts  of  Ideas,  which 
either  have  been,  or  may  be  affigned  as  the  for- 
jnal  Principles  of  our  Knowledge,  whereby  we 
either  have  been,  or  may  be^uppofed  to  per- 
ceive things,  apd  to  which  the  feveral  Hypo- 
thefes  concerning  the  way  and  manner  of  Hu- 
pi^^m  ynderft^nding  may  be  referred.    N^w  of 

thefe 
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thefe  I  rAiakM.  Mffll^rahVhi  ffts  kid  out^  ve- 
ry juft  and  coiHpr^jfcenfive  Divifibn,  when  li« 
fays,  Thatitisabfoliflfclytofecefli^,  thatthofe 
ideas  which  wc  Jhtebve  df  Bodies,  told  of  all  ^- 
ther  Obje^,  which  we  do  flttt-  jperceive  b^ 
thcmfelvcs,  ihould  come  Irbiti  tISSfe  Vfery  fio-^ 
dies,  or  from  tbofe  Ot^eQ:s :    Or^ihat  our  Soul 
lias  a  power  of  producing  thofe  Idfeas  :  Or  that 
God  has  prie^Hced  «tem  with  *he  Soul  when  he 
Creatsed  it :  Or  that  hfe  ptodtides  tStehi  whenfo- 
ever  ^wre  think  Uffeft  any  Ohjcft :  Or  that  the 
Soplifes,  in  her  Telf,  all  thofe  Pcrife9:ions  Which 
flie  ftfesih  thofe  Bodies :  Or,  in  fiiiie,  that  fti6 
be  united  with  an  all-perfeft  Being,  and  -that 
includes  in  himfelf,after  an  univerfal  manner,all 
Ithe  Perfeftions  of  Created  Beings.    This  Enu- 
meration feems  fo  full  and  adequate,that  we  can- 
not well  doubt,  but  that  the  true  way  ofour  un- 
derftanding  the  Objects  that  are  now  under  Con* 
fideration,  is  contained  within  the  compafsof  it. 
And  accordingly  I  think  the  beft  method  to  find 
out  what  that  is,will  be  tojproceedupon  the  fame 
Heads,  by  intermixiug  with  what  this  great 
Man  either  here,  or  elfewhere  fays  upon  each 
of  them,  fome  further  Reflections  of  our  own, 
as  there  fhall  be  occafion.    For  indeed  I  fhould 
be  very  unjuft  to  my  Argument,  as  well  as  un- 
kind to  my  fclf,  fhould  I  refufe  what  Light  or 
Afliftance  I  may  receive  in  the  management  of 
it  from  fo  great  a  Head,    And  truly,  confider- 
ing  *wliat  moderate  afliftance  I  have  had  hither- 
to in  the  Frofecution  of  this  Work  from  other 

Y  4  Mens 
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MensThoughts^s  writing  upon  a  Subjed  which 
few  Men  have  thought  much  about,  I  have  the 
lefs  reafon '  to  decline  it  now.     And  befide^ 
having  travelled  fo  much  alone  in  the  former 
Stages,  a  little  Company  now  towards  the  cloie 
of  the  Journey  may  be  convenient ;  wherefore 
having  ib  good  a  Companion,  let  us  forthwith 
Sidvance  upon  the  forgoing  Heads,  only  tak- 
ing the  liberty  to  word  them  a  Uttle  otherwife 
than  they  are  exprefled  here,  that  we  may  the 
better  accommodate  them  to  the  Contexture 
of  our  Difcourfe,  and  make  them  fall  in  the 
more  aptly  with  the  order  of  9ur  g^neiai  He* 
fign. 


CHAP) 
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C  H  A  P.    VII. 

^bat  the  Ideas  isohereb*j  we  perceive  fucb 
OijeBs  as  are  mediately  InteUigibley  do 
not  com&  from  thofe  ObjetSs ;  with 
fome  occafional  Conjideratians  upon  the 
Intelleftus  Agens  of  the  Sthools^  Mr. 
Lock's  Principle  of  Senfation^  and 
that  Scholafiick  Maxim^  That  there  is 
nothing  in  the  Underftanding  but  what 
"wasjirfl  in  the  Senfe, 

J  that  part  of  our  Account  of  Humane 
Underftanding  which  concerns  the  mm^ 

ity  the  Reader  was  made  acquainted^ 
that  in  inquiring  h<m  we  underftand,  our  de- 
fign  was  to  inquire  what  was  the  immediate 
ObjeQ:  of  Thought  in  our  Perception  of  things. 
Now  this  we  have  fhewn  to  be  the  very  things; 
themfeives  in  lome  Intelligible  Objefts,  as  in 
God,  Ideas,  and  eternal  Truths.  In  our  Per- 
ception of  thefe  things  the  immediate  Obje£t 
of  our  Thought  are  the  very  things  themfeives. 
But  now  as  to  things  that  are  out  of  God, 
t:hofe  of  them  that  are  Material,we  have  ftiewn 
%o  be  known  by  Ideas,  as  alio  according^to  the 
greateft  probaSility,  thofe  alfo  that  are  Spiri- 
{u^}^  as  Angels  and  Humane  Souls.  And  here 
'     ^   ^  not 
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not  the  things  themfelves  ;^  but  the  Ideas  of 
them  are  the  immediate  ObjeSs  of  our  Percep- 
tion. Now  as  to  thbfe  things  which  are  Se/f'" ' 
int  eligible  J  Ilooku^on  the  manner  of  our  know- 
ing them  to  be  already  fufficiently  accounted 
for ;  fince  whence  ^tis  fliewn ,  that  fuch  or 
inch  things  are  perceived  immediately  by  them- 
felves, 'tis  as  much  as  need,  or  indeed  can  well 
be  faid  of  them.  But  as  to  thofe  things  which 
are  known  by  Ideas,  the  greateft  part  of  the 
Enquiry  remains  yet  ftill  behind,  and  that  is 
to  confider,  according  to  the  beft  light  we  have 
in  this  State  of  Darl:nefs,  what  thofe  Ideas  are 
whereby  we  have  the  knowledge  of  them. 
Towards  the  Refolution  of  which  grand  Que- 
ftion,  I  think  we  may  reafonably  make  our 
entry  with  this  plain  Aflertion,  That  the  ideas 
ii^ereby  xve  fercek/e  fuch  Object's  as  are  'medi^elj 
Jntelligibley  do  Hdt  come  from  thofe  ObjeShs. 

2.  So  I  chufe  to  ekj^efs  the  Propofitiort  of  the 
Chapter,  rather  than  to  lay  with  our  Author, 
That  material  Objects  do  not  ^jendfoirth  any  Species 
that  refemble  them.  And  that  becaufe  this  latter  is 
not,  as  I  conceive,  fb  propetly  the  Propofition 
that  is  to  be  proved,  as  one  of  the  mediums  of 
proving  it.  For  having  made  an  enumera- 
tion of  the  feveral  Ways  df  our  perceiving 
things,  that  is,  of  the  feveral  forts  of  Ideas, 
whereby  we  may  be  fuppofed  to  perceive  theiii, 
and  being  now  to  confider  by  which  off  them 
they  are  perceived,  I  think  the  train  and  pur- 
suance of  pur  Difcourie  requires  that  we  fhould 
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lay,  that  the  Ideas,  whereby  we  percekc  fach 
ODJe£ts,  do  not  come  from ihofeObjcds,  rath&r 
than  that  fuch  Objeds  do  not  fend  forth  any. 
Befides,  Ichufe  tofay,'0^jV^x  medmely  IntWi-^ 
gible^  rather  than  Mmerird  OhjeUsy  partly  be* 
caufe  I  would  diftinguifh  them  ^gairift  thofe 
Objefts  which  are  Intelligible  by  themfelveS, 
and  not  by  Ideas,  and  partly  becaufeof  tfcte 
greater  Latitude  of  the  Expreflion^  which  life- 
ing  more  general^  will  take  in  Spiritual  as  Well 
as  material  Beings ;  fome  of  which  Spiritual 
Beings  Qvi^.  all  that  are  Created)  we  have  fup- 
pofed  to  be  of  the  number  of  mediately  Intel- 
ligibleObjefts.    Thefe  M.  Mdlehranohe  has  here 
left  out,  confining  himfelf  to  fuch  Objefts  a^ 
are  Material,  not  becaufe  he  thought  thofe 
>vere  the  only  Objefts  which  were  to  be  known 
by  Ideas  (for  he  intimates  the  contrary  wlienhe 
lays,  I  believe  there  is  no.Subftance  purely  Iri^ 
telligible  but  that  of  God^  that  there  is  no  fee- 
ing any  thing  with  Evidertce,  but  in  his  Light, 
and  that  the  Union  of  Spirits  cannot  render 
therti  vifible)  but,   as  I  fuj)pofe,  becaufe  he 
thought  we  had  at  prefent  no  Ideas  of  any  or 
ther  •  which,  I  believe,  is  very  right.    But  yet 
however,  fmce  Spirits  aire  fuppofed  to  be  Intel- 
ligi|>le  only  by  their  Ideas  as  well  as  Bodies^  and 
fince  we  fhall  at  ieatt  hereafter  have  an  Ideal 
Perception  of  them,  as  well  as  of  the  other, 
upon  this  Confideration  ;  as  alfo,  that  our  Dilr 
courfe  may  be  more  juft  and  intire  in  all  its 
parts,  we  mall  firft  mafce  good  toUr  Propofi tion 
*  ■  *  witli 
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with  refped  to  themy  fhewing  that  the  Ideas 
whereby  Spiritual  Beings  are  perceived,  when- 
ever they  are  perceived,  are  not  derived  from 
thofe  beings. 

^.  And  that  they  are  not,  is  fo  plain  and  ob- 
irious,  that  we  need  not  ftay  long  upon  the 
proof  of  it ;  the  contrary  Suppofition  being  not 
only  inconfiilent  with  the  Notion  of  theie  fie- 
ings,  but  alfo  deftruftive  of  their  real  Natures. 
For  if  thefe  Spiritual  Beings  do  fend  forth  any 
Species  refembling  them  from  their  own  Sub- 
fiance,  as  they  muft  do  if  the  Ideas,  whereby 
they  are  perceived,  do  come  from  them,  thefl 
'tis  plain  that  they  are  divifible  :  And  if  fo, 
then  a  double  Abfurdity  will  follow ;  one  by 
waj  of  direO:  Progrefs  from  the  Caufe  to  the 
EfleQ:,  and  another  by  way  of  Regrefs  fyom  the 
EiFeft  to  the  Caufe.  ly?.  That  they  are  Cor- 
ruptible, Corruption  being  the  eiFed  of  Divi- 
liQn.  And  then  2d/j.  That  they  are  alfo  Ex- 
tendjed,  Extention  being  the  ground  of  Divifi- 
bility.  And  fo  our  fuppofed  immortal  Spirits 
will  become  really  mortal  Bodies:  Whereby  it 
is  plain,  that  if  Spiritual  Beings,  fuch  as  An- 
gels or  Humane  Souls  (for  God  is  not  at  all 
concerned  in  this  Difqourfe)  be  perceived  by  I- 
deas,  'tis  not  by  any  Ideas  derived  from  them- 
felvesj  that  they  are  perceived* 

4.  Proceed  we  now  to  Ihew  the  fame  as  to 
material  Objefts,  viz..  That  the  Ideas  whereby 
we  perceive  them,  are  not  from  thofe  Objefts, 
for  which  Ajjertion^  as  contrary  as  it  is  to  the 

Principles 
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Principles  of  the  common  Philofophy,  I  feem 
to  have  two  very  clear  and  diftinft  Reafons. 

/ 
i/.  Becaufe   material   Objefts  do  not  fend 
forth  from  them  any  Species  refembling  themi- 
felves. 

2dly.  Becaufe  fuppofing  they  did,  yet  they 
could  not  be  perceived  by  fuch  Species. 

The  Firlt  of  thefe  is  that  which  M.  Mfile- 
hranche  has  undertaken  to  maintain,  in  oppofi- 
tion  to  the  Perifatetick  Philofophy,  which,  as 
he  obferves,  holds  the  Emiflion  of  fuch  Species 
fromJ'Bodies.  Tho'  that  is  not  the  only  Philofo- 
phy that  does  fo,for  he  might  have  oblerved  the 
lame,  if  he  had  pleafed,  oTthe  £//V//r^ii;?,  which 
teaches  alfo  the  Emiflion  of  certain  fine  and 
fubtile  Images  from  the  Surface  of  Bodies  con- 
tinually flying  up  and  down  the  Air,  and  that 
vi^ith  a  celerity  of  Motion  fwifter  than  the 
Beams  of  the  Sun.  And  *tis  by  thefe  volatile 
Images  that  they  pretend  to  exjplain  Vifton^ 
to  which  they  fuppofe  them  abfolutely  necef^ 
fary.  For  fo  the  great  Recorder  and  Embel- 
lifher  of  that  Philofophy  boldlv  Sings  of  thel3 
Images ;  as  boldly  as  if  he  nad  feen  Bodies 
ftripping  and  diveflring  thcmfelves  of  thefe 
their  outer  Coats,  and  that  as  plainly  as  he 
faw  the  Bodies  themfelves. 


.*  _ 
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Dico  igitur  rerum  Effigies  tenuefq;  Figuras 
Mittier  ab  rebus j  fummo  de  Corpore  earum. 
^^  quA^  MembranOij  vel  Ci^rtex  Nminitanda  '^efi^ 
Quod  Sfeciemy  acformam  Similem  gerit  ejus  ImagOy 
fJuotiefcunq)  duet  de  Corpore  fuf a  vagari. 

Lucretius.  Lib.  Quart.  Oxford  edit.    P.  192, 

Again, 

Et  quafi  Mfilta,  brevi  Spatiofummittere  debet 
JLuminA  Soly  ut  perpePuofi^ft  Omnia  plenay 
Sic  n  rebus  iiemftmiH  rat  tone  necejfe  ^ejl 
Tenf ports  in  ptmUo  rerum  fimuUcraferantur 
Mult  A  Modis  MultiSy  in  Cunifas  undif^  partes. 

P.  ipS. 

Again, 

Nonne  vide^  Citiusdebere^  c^  longius  ire 

Multiplexfj  loci  fpacium  tranfcurrere  eodem 

T^V^pore^  quo  Solis  pervolgant  lumina  Cerium  ? 

P.  200. 

Oace  more  let  us  here  him, 

EjjJ^  in  imaginibtisquapropUr  Caufa  videtur 

€ernendij^  neqi  pojje  fine  his  res  ulia  videriy  &€• 

P.  201. 

^  Butasfond  asthisFhilofbphickPoet,  or  ra-* 
thct  Poetical  JPhiloTopher,  of  thefe  Images  iSur 
ing  forth  from  Bodies^  and  as  much  Idols  as  they 
are  of  many  other  Fhilofophers,  who  are,  or 
Ihpuld  be  Votaries  of  Severjr  Mufes,  it  feems 
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very  Abfurd  and  Unphilolbphical,  upon  many 
Confiderations,  to  fuppofe  any  fuch  things 
which  Mr.  Ma,lebrMche  jfhews. 

ifi.  From  the  Imenetrabilitj  of  Bodies,  fuch 
as  he  juftly  fuppoles  thefe.  Species  to  be,  fince. 
Bodies  cannot  fend  out  from  them  Species  of  a 
Nature  different  from  themfelves.  And  ac- 
cordingly, as  he  obferves,  'tis  commonly  faid 
by  Philofophers,  that  thefe  Species  are  Grofs 
and  Material,  by  way  of  diftinftion  from  thofe 
exprefs  Species  which  are  Spiritualized.  Thefe 
imprefs  Species ^  Objefts  mufl:  then  belittle 
Bodies.  And  t^pefore  they  cannot  penetrate 
themfelves,  nor  all  thofe  intermedial  Spaces 
between  the  Earth  and  the  Heavens,  which 
mufl:  be  all  full  of  them.  Whence  'tis  obvious 
to  conclude,  that  they  muft  needs  bruife  and 
grind  one  another,  as  one  paffes  on  one  fide, 
and  another  on  the  other,  and  that  fo  they  can- 
not render  Obie£ls  vifible. 

Upon  this  Head  he  further  confiders,  that 
from  one  and  the  lame  Point  of  view  one  may 
fee  a  vafl:  number  of  Objects,  and  that  there- 
fore the  Species  of  all  thofe  Bodies  ought  to 
meet  in  one  Point,  which,  becaufe  of  their  Im- 
penetrability, as  being  extended,  isimpoffible* 
And  this  he  further  improves  by  adding,  that 
there  is  not  only  a  great  number  of  the  vafteft 
Qbje^s  to  be  {c^n  from  the  iame  Point ;  but. 
that  alfo  there  is  no  one  Point  in  all  the  vafl: 
Spaces  of  the  World,  from  whence  one  may  not 
difcover  almoft  an  iniiaite  ovmber  of  Objed^ 
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and  thofe  not  lefs  than  the  Sun,  the  Moon,  and 
the  Heavens.  And  that  therefore  there  is  no 
Point  in  all  the  World,  but  where  the  Species 
of  all  thefe  things  muft  be  fuppofed  to  meet ; 
which  is  againft  all  appearance  of  Truth. 

T.dly.  From  the  variation  which  happen  to 
the  Species.  For  'tis  certain  that  the  nearer  the 
Objea,  the  Species  muft  be  the  greater,  fince 
the  Objeft  appears  greater  to  us.  But  now 
what  fhould  diminifh  this  Species,  and 
what  becomes  of  thofe  parts  which  compof- 
ed  it  when  it  was  greater  ?  ^ut  that  which 
in  this  way  is  moft  inconceivalB,  is  that  if  one 
looks  at  this  Objeft  with  a  Microfcope,  the 
Species  becomes  on  a  fudden  five  or  fix  hun- 
dred times  bigger  than  it  was  before;  fince  by 
what  parts  it  lliould  be  fo  augmented  in  an  in- 
ftant  is  not  to  be  conceived. 

idly.  From  the  inftanceof  aperfed  Cube; 

which  wKen  one  looks  upon 
+  He  means  I  fup.    all  the  f  Species  of  its  fides, 

^thottomlFth't    are  unequal,  and  yet  one  fees 

Eye,iince  the  Image    all'its  fides  equally  Iquare.    In 

^.^1 S""^^  ^^^^}^    like  manner.when  in  a  Pidure 

projected^  upon  the  t      ,        '  i  -r- 

Retina  (fuppofing  a-  ^^e  looks  upon  oval  Figures 
ny  fuch  to  be  paint-    and  Parallelograms,  which  to 

?CubeS'/5S  be  fure  cannot  fend  forth 
whofe  fides  are  un-  Species  but  what  are  of  the 
^^"^^*  like    Figure,    and    yet   one 

fees  there  only  Circles*  and 
Squates.  The  force  of  the  Ibrmer  Arjgument 
concerning  the  Cube  (as  I  uaderftand  it)  con- 

fifts 
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iifts  in  this.  That  which  1  fee  has  its  fides  e* 
qually  fquare :  But  the  Species  (if  any  fuch 
there  be)muft  be  unequally  fo,as  in  Perfpedive; 
therefore  the  Species  is  not  that  which  I  fee. 

,Laftly,  From  the  unconceivablenefs  of  fuppo- 
fing,  that  a  Body  that  does  not  fenfibly  diminifii 
ftiould  always  fend  forth  from  it  felf  Species 
on  all  fides,  and  fliould  incefTantly  replenifll 
with  them  vaft  Spaces  all  round  about,  and 
that  with  a  fwiftnefs  not  to  be  imagined.    For 
in  the  very  inftant  that  an 
^  hidden  Objed  difcovers  it      +1  fuppofe   he 
felf,  one  may  feeit  many  mil-    ^^^^^  ^^^  Sun.j 
lions  of   Leagues   on  every 
fide :  Befides  that,  it  feems  very  ftrange,  that 
Bodies  that  are  very  Active,  as  the  Air  and 
feme  others,  fhould  not  have  the  force  to  fend 
out  any  fuch  Images  that  referable  them,  when 
this  is  fuppofed  to  be  done  by  Bodies  that  are 
grofs,  liard  and  unaftive* 

5.  Thefe  Confiderations  I  have  here  thrown 
together,  becaufe  the  Author  has  been  pleafed 
to  range  them  under  this  formal  Head,  'vi^4 
That  Material  Objects  do  not  fend  forth  any  refem^ 
hling  SfecieSy  tho' I  think  we  muft  divide  them 
again;  fince,  if  I  may  prefume  to  reftifieany 
thing  in  fo  great  a  Man,  and  who  generally 
writes  with  {0  much  clearnefs  and  exadnefs^ 
they  will  be  found  perhaps  moft  of  them  to  be* 
long  to  the  other,  a^  dif  eftly  proving  the  Con- 
clufion  itfelf^  That  Bodies  are  not  ferceived  bj 
Sfmes  that  frmed  from  them^  rather  than  that 

Z  there 
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there  is  no  Froceflion  of  any  fuch  Species^  as 
Will  appear  by  the  Application  which  we  fhall 
by  and  by  make  of  them  to  that  purpofe.  In* 
deed  I  think  that  there  is  but  one  of  thefe  Ar- 
guments that  diftincllv  proves  theThefis  of  the 
Chapter,  that  Bodies  ao  not  emit  any  Species, 
and  that  is  the  lafiy  taken  from  the  fenfible  Di- 
minution that  muft  needs  arrive  to  them  if 
they  did  ;  which  indeed  feems  Tery  convincing, 
ana  the  more  becaufe  it  is  an  Appeal  to  Senfe  as 
well  as  to  Reafon. 

6,  But  before  we  leave  this  Point,  I  would 
offer  another  Confidcration  upon  it.  If  Bodies 
fend  forth  any  Species  that  refemble  them,  then 
the  parts  of  thofe  Species  (for  I  fuppofe  them 
to  be  Corporeal)  muft  be  Coexiftent,  that  fo  the 
Species  may  be  intire  in  all  its  parts,  or  elfe  it 
win  not  carry  a  due  refemblancc  o^  the  Body 
whofe  Species  it  is  fuppofed  to  be.  Whence  I 
kifcr  again,  That  the  correlponding  Parts  of 
thofe  Bodies  which  conftitute  thofe  Species, 
mutt  fly  off  from  the  Surface  of  thofe  Bodies  all 
at  once ,  flnce  otherwife  fbme  parts  will  be 
wanting  to  the  Species  while  it  has  others,  and 
fo  it  will  be  no  Species  at  all,  as  not  being  in* 
tire.  But  now  it  feems  impollible  that  Bodies 
fhouW  thus  intirely  and  fimultaneoufly  ftrip 
and  uncafe  themielves  of  thefe  their  outer 
Coats  or  Membranes  (as  Lucretius  calls  them) 
and  confequently,  that  we  fliould  have  any 
fuch  intire  Prints  and  Images  of  them,  and 
that  becaufe  evpn  Bodies  that  are  of  one  fim*- 

•         •  ^         pfe 
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pie  Ipecifick  Subliance  are  not  equally  divifible 
in  all  their  parts,  and  fo  not  uniformlj  volatile^ 
as  being  of  a  firmer  and  clofer  Contexture  in 
fome  parts  than  in  o.thers.  Much  iefs  can  this 
be  in  Bodies  that  are  compounded  of  feveral 
forts  of  Subftances,  which  yet  are  as  vifible  as 
thole  that  are  moft  fimple.  For  inftance,  I  will 
fuppofe  a  Statue  of  a  Man,whofe  Feet  and  Legs 
fliall  be  of  Iron,  the  Trunk  of  Wood,  and  the 
Head  of  Wax.  Now  I  would  offer  it  tp  be 
confidered  by  any  thinking  Perfon,  whether 
this  fo  compounded  Statue  can  fend  forth  any 
Species  like  it  felf,  fince  tke  parts  whereof  it  is 
compofed,  and  whereof  the  Species  muft  be 
compofed  too,  being  of  a  Texture  fo  very  va- 
rious, and  confequently  fo  differently  volatile, 
cannot  flly  off  all  at  the  lame  time,  but  will  take 
their  leave  fome  fooner  and  fome  later,  fome  in 
one  manner  and  fome  in  another,  according  as 
they  can  difengage  themfelves  from  their  feve- 
ral Holds.  But  then  how  a  jufl  and  intire  Spe- 
cies Ihould  be  the  refult  of  fb  unequal  and  tu- 
multuous an  Effluxion  of  Parts  will  require 
fome  labour  to  conceive,  and  perhaps  more  thaa 
the  Hypotheiis  it  felf  is  worth.  For  indeed  I 
look  upon  this  Notion  of  Bodies  fending  forth 
thefe  images  of  themfelves  (next  to  thofe  fub- 
ftantial  Forms  which  they  arefuppofed  to  have 
mthin  them)  to  be  as  whimHcal  and  phantafli- 
cal  an  Amufement  as  one  can  well  meet  with  a- 
mong  all  the  Romantick  Imaginations  of  the 
School-Fhilofophy  ^  and  I  cannot  but  wonder 

Z  z  that 
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that  fo  many  learned  Men  would  fo  ferioufly 
and  gravely  take  up,  or  rather  fit  down  with 
fo  childifh  and  fo  extravagant  a  Chancy ;  and 
among  the  reft  my  Lord  Bacony  who  fuppofes  a 
kind  of  Eradiation  of  vifible  Species  from  Bo- 
dies, and  compares  them  to 
^opufcuU  Poflhuma,  Odours.  Videntur  Species  Vi- 
Page  135.  fibilium  ejfe  tanquaw  Emiffiones 

Radiorum  aC  or  pore  vifibili  infiar 
fere  Odorum  ;  efpecially  confidering  the  no  ad- 
vantage of  it  if  it  fhould  be  granted.  For  that 
I  go  next  to  fliew,  viz. 

7.  2dlj.  That  fuppofing  Bodies  to  emit  from 
them  any  fuch  refembling  Species,  yet  'tis  im- 
poflible  that  they  fhould  be  perceived  by  them. 
Now  here  come  in  the  reft  of  M.  Malebranche^s 
Arguments,  asl  fhaltfhewdiftmdlyby  afhort 
Application  of  them. 

As  firft  of  all,  if  Bodies  are  perceived  by 
thefe  Species,  then  thefe  Species  muft  pene- 
trate themfelves,  and  all  the  intermedial  Species 
between  the  Earth  and  the  Heavens.  But  this 
they  cannot  do  as  being  Corporeal  and  Impe- 
netrable.   Ergo. 

Again,  if  Bodies  are  perceived  by  thofe  Spe- 
cies which  come  from  them,  then  all  thofe  in- 
termedial Species  muft  be  full  of  them,  becaufe 
they  may  any  wh§re  be  perceived.  ^  But  if  lb, 
then  by  their  various  juftlings  and  rencounters, 
rhey  muft  needs  infringe  and  diforder  one  an- 
other, fo  ^s  to  be  no  longer  capable  of  repre- 
fenting  the  Bodies  from  whence  they  came.^  ^ 

.  Againj 
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Again,  if  Bodies  are>leen  by  Species  of  thqir 
own  fending  forth,  then  a  vafl:  number  of  thefji 
Species  milft  be  fuppofed  to  meet  together  in 
one  and  the  fame  Point,  and  that  becaufe  from 
one  and  the  fame  Point  multitudes  of  Ot^efts 
are  difcoverable.  But  this  they  cannot  do,  as 
being  extended  and  impenetrable,  ^rgo.  Be- 
fides ,  that  there  is  aifo  no  affignable  Point, 
Mrherein  they  mutt  not  meet. 

Again,  there  is  a  great  deal  of  variety  in  the 
intelligible  Species,  whereby  Bodies  are  per- 
ceived, which  fometimes  appear  bigger,  and 
ibmetimes  lefs,  according  as  the  diftance  is,  or 
as  they  are  feen  with  or  without  a  Glafs.  If 
then  Bodies  are  leen  by  their  own  Species,  then 
all  this  great  and  fometimes  very  fudden  change 
muft  be  in  thofe  Species.  But  this  is  utterly 
unaccountable,  Ergo. 

Again  laftly,  if  Bodies  were  feen  by  Species 
of  their  own ;  then  fince  they  cannot  fend  forth 
Species  of  a  different  Figure  from  tliemfelves, 
thefe  Species  would  always  refemblc  them,  and 
confequently  when  we  look  upon  an  Oval  or  a 
Parallelogram  we  (hould  never  fee  a  Circle  or 
a  Square.  But  Experience  fhews  us  the  con* 
trary,  therefore.    Or  thus, 

The  Species  which  comes  from  Bodies  muft 
always  refemble  thofe  Bodies  it  comes  from. 

But  the  intelligible  Species  whereby  I  per- 
ceive Bodies ,    or    which  I  fee  when  I  R)oIc 
Upon  them,  does  not  always  refemble  tliem. 
•  Z  3  Therefore 
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Therefore  the  intelligible  Species,  whereby  I 
perceive  Bodies  is  not  the  Species  which  comes 
from  thofe  Bodies. 

8.  I  would  defire  the  intelligent  Reader  to 
renew  hi^  Confideration  oiF  thefe  Arguments 
("efpecially  the  laft)  as  they  ftand  now  ii)  this 
form,  fince,  if  they  mifsM  him,  or  he  them  bc^ 
fore;  yet  the  different  Drefs and  Pofture,  and 
perhaps  fome  Light  and  Advantage,  which  we 
Jia ve  given  them,  may  now  at  leatt  render  them 
cfFeftual  to  convince  him,  if  he  be  not  too 
much  under  the  power  of  his  Prejudices,  that 
the  Species  whereby  material  Obje^s  are  per- 
ceived, cannot  poffioly  be  any  Species  derived 
from  them^  and  that  even  fuppofing  the  deriva^ 
tion  of  any  fuch  Species  from  them. 

9.  But  for  his  better  fatisfaftion  I  would  re-» 
queft  him  further  to  confider  with  me,  that 
tW  we  fliould  fuppole  Bodies  to  be  fo  fruitful 
3LS  to  beget,  or  rather  to  bring  forth  Species  in 
their  own  Form  and  Likenefs  (which  indeed 
would  be  a  Monfirous  Birth,  tho'  AMlyfropor-^ 
tioned)  yet  'tis  impoffible  that  thefe  thin  fubtil 
Images,  to  which  Vapor  or  Smoke  mufl:  be  of 
a  grofs  Confiftence,  Ihould  without  a  Miracle, 
retain  their  Form,  whereby  they  refemble  thofe 
Bodies,  and  whereby  only  they  can  be  fup- 
pofed  capable  of  reprefenting  them,  fo  much  a? 
for  one  moment :  For  they  muft  pafs  often- 
times through  vaft  lengths  of  Air,  and  that,  as 
their  EpUurean  Patron  obferves  with  an  incre- 
dible 
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dibje  fwiftaels,  that  fo  they  may  be  prefent  t  \ 
the  Eye  in  rfie  very  inftant  tliat  it  looks  toward  i 
far  diftant  Objefts ;  and  the  ordinary  motio]  1 
of  the  Air  (fetting  afide  the  Tempefts  of  tha : 
great  Sea)  together  with  that  fwift  motion  0 1 
their  own,muit  needs  difturb,  difperfe  and  feat  ■ 
ter  them  immediately ,  fo  that  thefe  tendc] ' 
vanifljing  OfF-fprings  will  have  that  for  their 
fate  which  was  the  wifh  pf  "Job^  To  die  from  the 
'very  Womb.  And  therefore  we  may  with  a  lit^' 
tie  alteration ,  apply  that  to  thefe  fleeting 
ihades  above,  which  the  Poet  fays  of  thefe  be- 
low. 


'  Frujira,  Specia^ta  Oculos  eludet  Imago^ 
Par  levibus  ventisy  volucric[y  fimllim^  Somno. 

I  p.  This  is  a  fenfible  Argument ;  but  if  he 
is  for  one  that  is  more  abftrad,  let  him  recol- 
lect .what  was  touched  upoii  on  another  occa^ 
fion '  in  the  former  part  of  this 
Theory.  It  will  readily  be  allow-  ^*  52* 

ed,  that  thofe  Figures  which 
Mathematicians  defcribe  upon  Paper  or  any  0- 
ther  Matter  are  not  Mathematically  exaft : 
and  yet  when  we  look  upon  thefe  Figures  we 
have  Ideas  of  Figures  exaftly  right,  of  per- 
fc£l  Circles  and  perfeft  Squares,  &c.  But  now 
'tis  impoflible  we  fljould  have  thefe  Ideas  fronj 
thofe  material  Figures,  becaufe  thofq  Figures 
cannot  fend  forth  Ideas  more  perfed  than  them- 
iglves,  and  th^t  bec^aufe  tlie  ^ffe^  cannot  b? 
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more  pcrfeft  than  its  Cauie ,  fince  then  the 
Caufe  would  give  that  to  the  EffcQ:  which  it 
has  not  it  felf,  which  is  impoflible.  The  Sum 
and  the  Form  of  this  Argument  is  this* 

Bodies  cannot  fend  forth  any  Species  or  T- 
deas  more  perfcd  than  themfelves. 

But  the  Ideas  we  have  of  fome  Bodies  are 
more  perfeft  than  any  thing  that  is  to  be  found 
in  thofe  Bodies. 

Therefore  the  Ideas  we  have  of  thofe  Bodies 
do  not  proceed  from  thofe  Bodies. 

II.  But  to  conclude  this  Head,  a4;idat  once 
to  clear  this  Matter  to  full  fatisfaftion ;  I  fhall 
add  one  Corifideration  more  to  prove  that  Ibp- 
pofing  (what  fo  ipany  learned  Men  fo  ftrong- 
ly  fancy  and  fo  weakly  maintain)  that  mate- 
rial Objeds  do  fend  forth  certain  confimilar 
Species  or  Images  of  themfelves ;  yet  'tis  im- 
poflible  that  they  fhould  be  perceived  by  them, 
and  that  is  in  fine  becaufe  they  are  CorporeaL 
I  know  fome  Philofophers  talk  of  I  know  not 
what  intentioml  Species,  and  of  their  fucceffive 
Generating  and  Sfawmngt^ich  other,  after  their 
firft  EmilSon  from  the  Objefl:,  throughout  the 
feveral  Points  of  the  Medium.  Which  Inten* 
tiond  Species  (io  called,  I  think,  becaufe  the 
ienfe  tenis  to  its  Object  by  their  means)  tho^ 
faid  to  be  material  as  inhering  in  a  Corporeal 
Subjeft  ;  yet  being  by  them  fuppofed  to  be  a 
certain  Qudity  or  Acc'mnty  muft  by  confequence 

be 
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)e  really  fomewhat  Immaterial.  For  a  Corpo- 
•eal  Accident,  with  thele  Philofophers,  figni- 
ies  not  an  Accident  that  is  a  Body  (for  then  it 
v^ould  be  a  Subftance  and  not  an  Accident)  but 
m  Accident  inhering  in  a  Body,  in  Contratii- 
HnCtion  to  the  Accidents  that  are  in  Spiritual 
Beings,  It  is  to  little  purpofe  to  go  to  fliew  an 
ay  pothefis  not  to  be  true  in  Faft,  which  in  the 
;ery  notion  of  it  is  not  fo  much  as  Intelligible, 
^nd  therefore  notwithftanding  the  many  pretty 
:hings  that  are  faid  of  thefe  Inteutioml  Species^ 
L  fliall  take  the  liberty  to  fuppofe  all  Species 
hat  come  from  Bodies  (if  any  fuch  there  be) 
o  be  Corporeal,  as  concluding  it  impoffible 
hat  they  Ihould  fend  forth  any  Species  of  a  dif • 
erent  Nature  from  themfelves ;  tho'  if  they 
iid,  thefe  Men  have  taken  care  that  no  ad- 
vantage ihould  be  made  of  it,  it  being  impof- 
ible  that  an  Accideiit  or  Quality  ihould  repre-^ 
"ent  afubftantial  Being.  And  therefore  upon 
ill  Confiderations,  I  cannot  but  think  that  the 
Epicurean  Philofophers,  who,  when  they  hold 
:he  Emanation  of  confimilar  Images  from  Bo- 
iies,  do  at  the  fame  time  fuppofe  them  Corpo- 
real, are  much  more  confiilent  with  themfelves 
:han  thefe  Intentid  Men,  who  contradict  both 
:heir  own  Defign,  and  the  Nature  of  things  at 
Dnce,  it  being  a  plain  ilaring  impolfibility  as  a- 
ny  in  Nature,  that  there  mould  be  any  Ema- 
lation  from  Body  but  what  is  Corporeal.  Atid 
fuch  one  would  be  ready  to  think  the  Arijiote^ 
Hans  ihould  hold  thefe  Species  to  be  by  their 

calling 
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calling  them  Material,  and  by  what  they  inti 
mate  concerning  the  groffnefs  of  them,  am 
from  their  fetting  up  a  particular  Faculty  i 
the  Soul  on  purpofe  for  the  refining  and  fpiri 
tualizing  of  tnem*  And  yet  if  we  examine  am 
compare  the  accounts  of  thefe  Men  more  care 
fully  (as  one  muft  do  fometimes  to  know  their 
true  meaning)  we  fliall,  I  think,  find  that  they 
are  for  the  Intentional  way,  that  their  Species 
are  Accidents,  not  fubftantial  Emanations,  and 
that  they  are  Corporeal  only  asthev  are  inhe- 
rent in  a  Corporeal  Subjeft ;  which  ieems  to  be 
the  difference  between  the  ArifiotelUn  and  the 
Epicurean  Hypothefis.  But  however  if  they  do 
oot  hold  them  to  be  Corporeal  in  the  ftriCleft' 
and  grpffeft  fenfe,  'tis  moft  certain  that  they 
ought^  it  bein^  above  the  poflibilities  of  Na-r 
ture,  and  againft  all  the  light  of  Ile^fon,  that 
any  thing  fliquld  be  the  O^fpring  of  Body  but 
what  is  truly  Corporeal,  th^t  is,  I  mean  ^  real 
Body. 

1 2.  But  ijow  of  thefe  Species,  fuppofing  any 
to  come  from  Bodies,  muft  be  Corporeal,  then 
'tis  clear  upon  a  new  Confideration,  diftinO: 
from  thofe  before  infifted  upon,  that  they  can- 
not be  perceived  by  them.  For  if  Bodies  are 
perceived  by  thefe  Species,  then  thefe  Species 
muft  be  perceived  by  themfelves,  and  fo  be  the 
very  formal  Principle  of  Thought,  and  the  in^- 
mediate  Objefl:  of  the  Mind.  But  now  we  have 
already  proved  in  the  foregoing  Chapter,  that 
Matter  cannot  be  perceived  by  itfelf,  or  be  the 

immediate 
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miaediate  Objeft  of  the  Mind.  And  if  Mat.^ 
:er  cannot  be  the  immediate  Objeft  of  the 
Vlind,  then  material  Species  or  Ideas  cannot, 
md  that  becaufe  material  Ideas  are  Matter, 
4.nd  if  material  Species  cannot  be  the  immedi- 
ite  Objefl:  of  Thought,  then  'tis  plain  again, 
:hat  thofe  Species  or  Ideas,  which  aretheinj- 
mediate  Objed  of  Thought  (as  [thofe  muft  be 
ivhereby  Bcxlies  are  perceived)  cannot  be  ma- 
terial, and  confequently  cannot  come  from  Bo* 
lies,  fince  if  they  did  tney  would  be  material, 
md  as  fuch,  not  capable  of  being  felf-intelligir 
ble,  or  immediately  objefted  to  the  Mind.  The 
VQYyCorporeity  thenof  thefe  Species  makes  it  im- 
poinble,  that  Bodies  fhould  be  perceived  by 
them,  and  that  Becaufe  it  utterly  unqualifies 
them  for  being  the  immediate  Objefts  of  the 
IS4ind  themfelves,  as  they  muft,be  if  by  them 
Bodies  are  perceived.  And  to  this  purpofe  I 
further  Remark,  That  if  that  kind  of  Corpo- 
reity, which  the  ArifioulUn  Philofophy  afcribes 
to  thefe  Species,  as  flender  as  it  is,  does  yet  io* 
difpofe  them  for  being  Intelligible^  as  in  their 
own  Opinion  it  does,  till  they  are  refined  from 
it ;  much  more  then  ifiuft  this  grofs  Corporeity, 
which  really  belongs  to  then>,  be  an  invincible 
Bar  againft  their  being  the  Objefts  of  the  Mind, 
which  can  perceive  nothing  immediately,  but 
what  has  as  AflSnity  and  Propor- 
tion with  its  own  Nature.  And  r^  6  p  <? 
accordingly 'tis  remarkable,tliat  258^^*  *  ^^ 
evea  Monfieur  B^r/^/>r  himfelf 

in 
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in  the  excellent  Abftrafl:  which  he  has  given  us 
of  Gaffendus^s  Philofophy,  found  it  necefTary  to 
;o  fo  for  into  this  Sentiment  as  to  fay,  that  the 
ipecies,  (which,  according  to  him,  is  only  a 
certain  Ply  or  Trace  in  the  Brain)  is  not  the  ve- 
ry thing  perceived,  but  only  the  occafion  of  our 
feeing  that  whereby  we  receive  it. 

ij.  And  will  not  the  Philofophers  of  the 
School  be  as  free  to  acknowledge  the  fame  ot 
their  Species,  tho' not  fo  grofsly  Corporeal  as 
either  thofe  of  Eficurusy  or  thofe  of  M.  Bernieu 
v'vz.  That  they  are  not  the  very  things  that  the 
Mind  perceives?  Yes,  Iprefume,  and  more,  as 
to  thofe  of  them  which  are  Impreffed.  But  then 
by  the  help  oUntelleltus  Jgens^  (Vas  well  I  had 
not  faid  Hoct^  Vocm)  they  come  in  with  another 
fort  of  Species  formM  out  of  thefe,  which  they, 
for  that  reafon  I  fuppofe,  call  Exprefs^d ;  and 
thefe  are  the  Species  which  the  Mind  nas  for  its 
proper  Objeft  in  the  contemplation  of  things. 
But  that  this  great  Bufinefs  may  be  fully  com- 
prehended, we  muft  fet  down  their  intire  Hy- 
pothefis  concerning  the  way  of  Humane  Un- 
derftanding,  which,  as  far  as  I  underftand  it, 
is  briefly  this.  They  fuppofe  the  Soul  to  be  a 
pure  Power,and  of  it  felf  indiiferent  for  the  Per- 
ception either  of  this  thing  or  that,  and  fo  to 
need  to  be  aftuatedand  determined  for  the  Per- 
ception of  things  by  Intelligible  Species^  which 
are  to  the  Mind  as  a  formal  Principle  of  Know- 
ledge, by  which  it  is  carried  to  one  ObjeQ:  ra- 
ther than  another.  And  thus  far  no  doubt 
but  they  are  right,  that  is,  I  mean  as  to  all 
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thofe  Objefts  that  are  not  Self4ntelligible^  for 
the  Perception  of  which  there  is  a  neceflity  of 
Ideas,  or  as  they  call  them,  IntelUgihle  Species. 
All  the  difficulty  is  how  to  come  by  them*  Now 
here  then  tliey  fuppofe  that  outward-ObjeSs 
do  fend  forth  certain  refemblances  of  them- 
felves,  which  they  call  Species ;  which  Species 
(if  I  take  them   right)  are  not  as  M.  Male-- 
tranche  feems  to  think,  and  as  I  once  thought 
my  felf,  fubftantial  Emanations,  but  a  fort  of 
Corporeal  Accidents  or  Qualities,  and  becaufe 
they  are  imprinted  by  theObjefls  they  comefrom 
upon  the  outward  Senfes,  they  are  therefore  in 
this  firft  State  calPd  Imprefs^d  Species,  Images, 
or  Phantafms.  But  then  being  as  yet  confider'd 
as  Material^  and  foby  reafonof  their  groflhcfs 
no  way  proportion^  to  the  Mind,  they  are  al- 
lowed to  pafs  no  further  than  the  outward  Sen- 
fes, or  the  Phancy  or  common  Senfeatfertheft. 
So  that  as  yet  notwithftanding  the  vaft  Ferti- 
lity of  outward  Objefts  in  fending  in  Species, 
the  Under ftanding  has  no  Intelligible  Objcfl:  to 
contemplate.    Nor  is  it  ever  like  to  have  any, 
unlefs  fome  very  extraordinaiy  way  be  found  out 
for  a  fupply.    Here  then  they  are  forcM  to  fup- 
pofe (and  a  very  good  Expedient  they  think  it 
is)  a  twofold  Underftanding  in  the  Intelleditive 
Faculty,  one  Jgenty  and  the  other  PAtiem.  And 
tho^  the  latter  be  that  which  they  properly  and 
(imply  call  the  Underftanding,  as  being  that 
whereby  the  very  formal  aft  of  Intelleaion  is 
performed  J  yet  the  former  they  account  of 
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neceflary  Ufe,  as  fcrving  to  the  AQ:  of  Intel- 
leftion,  whereof  it  is  not  capable  it  felf,  by  the 
forming  of  Intelligible  Species  for  that  purpofe. 
For  that  is  the  proper  Omce  of  this  Jge^t  InteU 
le£t^  to  ferve  as  an  under4abourer  to  that  which 
is  Patient,  to  work,  as  I  may  fay,  at  the  o- 
ther's  Forgey  and  to  hammer  out  for  it  Intelli- 
gible Species ;  which  no  doubt 
*  For  fo  Hmer  of   thc  Other  receives  as  joyfully 

5;?;;7te  Sf  as  the  *  Grecian  Hero  did  the 
dyhtMLS^S^<ui\\A^.i9.  Armour  made  him  by  Vul- 
can^ Now  thefe  Species  are 
formed  out  of  the  other  by  the  dexterity  of  In- 
teUecius  Jgensj  which  refines  them  and  fpiri- 
tualizes  them  till  from  material  Phantafms  they 
become  Intelligible  Species.  And  then  they  ai- 
fume  thc  more  honourable  Title  of  exfrefs  Spe- 
cies, becaufc  they  are  exprefsM  and  wrought 
off  from  thofe  material  Phantafms  which  were 
firft  imprinted  on  the  fenfe.  And  'tis  by  thefe 
exprefs  Species  that  the  Mind  is  fuppofed  to 

Eerceive  all  material  Objefts.  And  now  thev 
ave  fo  richly  fet  up  the  Underftanding  witn 
a  ftock  of  Ideas,  it  muil:  be  her  own  fault  if  e- 
ver  ihe  Break ;  for  external  ObjeQs  have  an  in- 
exhauftible  Fecundity,  and  are  continually 
fending  in  more  and  more  Grift  to  the  Mill ;  fo 
that  unlefs  InteUeStus  Agens  grow  lazy  and  idle, 
^tis  impof&ble  ihe  fhould  ever  want  Intelleduai 
Provifion. 
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14^  'Tisa  Cgn  Philofophcrs  are  hard  put  to't 
when  they  mull  intrench  upon  the  Province  of 
Poetsy  and  ufe  Fi^ion  for  the  fupport  of  an  Hy^* 
pothefis.  But  we  have  already  ruined  fo  much 
of  this  Romantick  Syftem,  that  we  need  now 
only  confider  this  one  rare  Expedient,  upon 
which  they  lay  the  great  ftrefs  of  it,  viz.  The 
tranfmutation  of  tliefe  fenfible,  and  as  fuch  by 
their  own  Confeflion  unintelligible  Species,  in- 
to Ipiritual  and  intelligible  Ideas,  by  the  Ope- 
ration of  Intellecius  Agens.  And  here,  not  to 
be  long  ingaged  in  fighting  with  Wind-mills, 
befides  the  general  oddnefs  and  extravagance  01 
the  Suppofition,  I  have  thefe  few  Exceptions 
to  offer  diftinOilyagainft  it, 

Firft^  It  is  at  leaft  a  very  ftrong  Prefumption, 
and  what  cannot  but  give  any  confiderin^Maa 
a  juft  Prejudice  againft  this  icholaftick  Device 
of  an  Intelle£iu$  Agens^  that  we  are  not  at  all 
confcious  to  our  felves  of  our  having  any  fuch 
intelleftual  Power  or  Faculty  in  us^  nor  of  any 
of  thofe  ftrangeOperatibns  wnich  areafcribed  to 
it,  nor  of  any  of  thofe  wonderful  Effefts  which 
are  fuppofed  to  be  done  be  it.  We  are  confci- 
ous of  the  other  Powers  and  Operations  of  the 
Soul,  tho'  we  have  no  Idea  of  the  Soul  itfel£ 
We  find  by  Reflexion  that  we  Underftand, 
'^ill,  Senfc,  Imagine,  Remember,  c^c.  But  of 
thisAgency  of  theMind  in  making  and  forniing 
Ideas  we  have  no  manner  of  Confcioufnefs,tho' 
we  enter  into  our  felves  never  fo  often,  and  re- 
fled  upon  what  paffcs  within  us  never  fo  at- 

tentively. 
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tentively.  But  then  that  there  fhould  be  all 
this  working  in  the  Soul,  and  that  ihe  fhould 
have  a  Power  to  do  fuch  extraordinary  Feats, 
and  yet  know  nothing  of  the  Matter,  is  a  ve- 
ry ftrange  thing ,  and  in  all  appearance  too 
Arrange  to  be  true. 

Again,  'Tis  againft  the  Nature  of  the  Un- 
derftanding,  according  to  the  common  Notion 
Men  have  of  it,  to  make  its  own  Objeft  :  For 
the  proper  bufinefs  of  the  Underftanding  (as 
the  very  Name  imports)  is  to  Vnderftmd^  which 
implies  no  Agency  in  it,  but  only  what  is  Imma.- 
nentj  and  terminates  in  itfelf.  But  as  for  any 
Tranfient  Agency,  fuch  as  works  an  alteration 
in  the  Objea,  that  belongs  not  to  the  Under- 
ftanding, according  to  the  Notion  we  have  of 
that  Faculty,  and  further  we  cannot  go.  And 
accordingly  'tis  obfervable,  that  God  himfclf, 
whofe  Underftanding  to  be  fure  can  want  no 
Aflivity  that  any  Underftanding  can  have,  is 
yet  both  reprefented  and  conceived  by  us  to 
make  the  World,  not  by  his  Underftanding  (a- 
ny  otherwife  than  as  the  Ideas  of  his  eternal 
Wifdom  ferve  him  for  Exemplars  in  the  forma- 
tion of  things)  but  by  his  Will  ox  Power. 

Again, As  'tis  againft  xhtNatureoi  theUnder- 
ftanding  to  «xert  any  Tranfient  Agency  upon  - 
theObjefl:,fb  certainly  it  muft  needs  be  above  her ' 
Fower  to  convert  a  material  Being,  thb'  but  an 
Accident  into  a  Spiritual.  Above  her  Power, 
not  only  as  Underftanding,  but  as  a  created  and 
finite  Faculty.    For  this  is  fuch  a  vaft  change  in 

the 
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the  natufe  of  things,  that  one  cannot  well  con- 
ceive how  it  fhould  be  fo  much  as  abfolutely 
Poffible.  But  however,  if  it  be  toflible  in  it- 
felf,  wc  have  no  reafon  to  think  it  fhould  be  fo 
to  fuch  weak  impotent  Faculties  as  ours,  efpe- 
cially  confidering  that  we  do  not  *find  that  we 
have^ia^y  fuch  Power  as  this  over  the  nature  of 
things  ijh^  any  other  inftance.  For  xhtPhilofo^ 
fhers  Stone^  as  they  call  it,  whereby  viler  Ma- 
terials arc  pretended  to  be  turnM  into  Gold, 
were  it  true,is  but  a  Fool  to  the  great  Metaphy* 
fical  Elixir,   Intelle£tus  Agens. 

But  after  all  the  worft  of  it  is.  That  fuppo-  . 
fing  the  Underftanding  were  able  to  work  fuch 
a  Change  in  the  nature  of  things,  as  to  convert 
a  material  and  fendble  Phantafm  into  a  fpiri- 
tual  and  intelligible  Species  or  Idea  ;  yet  this 
great  performance  would  be  to  no  manner  of 
pur  pole,  nor  turnVo  any  account,  as  not  an-^ 
fwering  the  main  End  for  which  it  is  intended : 
BecaulethisSpecies  after  allthe  Refinements  and 
Purifications  whicb  it  fhall  be  fuppofed  to  have 
undergone  in  this  Intellectual  Purgatoryy  would 
ftill  be  no  more  at  beft  than  a  Spritud  Jcci^ 
denty  and  fo  ^tis  exprefly  call'd  by  an  Orthodox 
Author  of  thelir  own.     But  then  however  it 
might  be  fimply  Intelligible  in  it felf,  as  an  im- 
material Object  at  large,  yet  *tis  impoffible  it 
fliould  ferve  as  an  intelligible  Species  for  the 
Perception  of  other  things;  fo  that  material 
Obje£r$  fhould  be  perceived  by  it,  and  that  be- 
caufe  an  Accident,  tho'  Spiritualized,   can 
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never  reprefent  a   Subjlance.    Which,  by  the 
way ,   among  thofe  many   other  Confidera- 
tions  that  have  been  offered  by  Learned  Men, 
may,  to  very  good  purpofe,  be  apphed  to  fliew 
the  Popilh  Doftrine  of  Tranfubjtantiation  to  be 
an  utter  Abfurdity  and  Impoffibility  upon  a 
plain  Philofophical  Ground.     For  here  we  are 
told,  That  after  the  fubftantial  Converfion  of 
the  Bread  and  Wine  into  the  Body  and  Blood  of 
Chrift,  the  Species  of  the  Bread  and  Wine  re- 
main ;  by  vertuc  of  which  remaining  Species, 
that  which  is  really  the  Subftanqe  of  Chrift's 
Body  appears  ftill  to  us  as  Bread  and  Wine.  But 
now,  befides  all  that  has  been  faid  againft  thefe 
Species,  it  is  farther  to  be  confidered,  that  up- 
on the  luppofition  of  this  Doftrine^  as  well  as 
by  the  general  Principles  of  the  Men  that  hold 
it,  theie  Elementary  Species  muft  be  Accidents^ 
fince  all  that  is  SuhJiantUl  in  the  Elements  is 
fuppofed  to  become  another  t  hing.    For  what 
was  the  fubftance  of  Bread'^  is  now  the  fub- 
ftance  of  the  Body  of  Chrift  ;  and  therefore  if 
any  thing  of  the  Bread  remains  after  the  fub- 
ftance of  it  is  goile,  that  can  be  nothing  elie 
but  thtJccidems  ;  but  the  Species,  they  fay,  re- 
main.   Therefore  ^tis  plain,  that  according  to 
them  thefe  Species  can  be  no  other  than  Acci- 
dents.   Material  ones  in  their  own   Original 
Nature,  iand  as  they  come  to  our  feyes  from  the 
Body  that  fends  theni  to  us;  and  the'  we  fhould 
fuppofe  them  to  be  never  fo  much  Spiritualize 
ed  afterwards,  yet  ftill  they  will  be  but  5//W- 
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fual  Accidents.  But  then  I  fey,  'tis  irtipoiTible^ 
that  thefe  Accidents  fhould  ferve  as  Intelligi- 
ble Species  to  reprefent  Bread  and  AVine  to  us  ; 
fo  that  in  feeing  the  former  we  may  be  truly 
faid  to  fee,  or  have  the  appearance  of  the  latter, 
and  that  for  this  plain,  and  even  upon  their  own 
Grounds  moft  convincing  Reafon  ;  becaufe  an 
Accident,  be  it  Material,  or  be  it  IrhmateriaL 
can  never  reprefent  a  Subftance,  as  beiog  a  {oix 
of  Entity,  according  to  therafelves,  ofaa.Order 
and  Natute  wholly  different  fromit. 

15.  Well,  biit  after  all  (to  return  to  the  l?|ro- 
fecution  of  our  Argument)  is  there  nothing 
then  that  conies  to  us  from  material  Objeds  r 
Yes,  no  doubt  there  is  a  firip  and  fubtik  Evo- 
lution of  Particles  vt^hicU  is  cohtii^ualiy  work- 
ing off  frcJm  them,  that  which  in  the  Bodies  of* 
Animals  we  call  FerJpirAtiony  and  in  Bodies  of 
an  Earthy  Concretion,  Fapour  ov  Exhalation^ 
oc'cafion'd  partly  by  the  intetfin  Motion  of  thofe 
Particles,  and  partly  by  the  foliciting  Motion 
of  adjacent  or  circuniainbicnt  Bodies,  among 
which  the  menjlruum  of  the  Air,  and  the  heat 
of  the  Suri  tiiay  perhaps  be  of  moft  corifidera- 

^  ble  Irifluence.  So .  that  were  our  Senfes  acute 
enough  to  difcerri  it^  in  all  probability  moft  Bo- 
dies would  be  found  to  have  an  Jtmofphere 
round  abbut  theni  as  well  as  the  Earth.  But 
then  the  Efftux  of -thefe  Particles,  as  was  be- 
fore  obiSfVed,  iriuft  needs  be  very  loofe,  tu- 

^multUousanddifoMerry,  foas  not  to  carry  the, . 
Formoi^Jfc?rirr4/V/yr^bfthofe  Bodies  from  whence 
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they  proceed ,  or  if  there  could  be  any  fuch 
Form  fuppofed  in  thefc  Particles,  they  muft  im- 
mediately lofe  it  again  in  their  very  trajeftion 
through  the  Air,  whofe  rcfiftence  being  in- 
creafed  by  the  fwiftnefs  and  pernicity  of  their 
Motion,  would  fo  difturb  and  difmember  them 
that  they  would  come  to  the  Eye  in  quite  an- 
other Figure  than  that  wherein  they  torft  took 
Wing. 

16.  Well,  but  if  we  open  our  Eyes  fhall  wc 
not  fihd  yet  fomething  elfe  to  come  to  them 
from  Bodies  ?  Yes  there  is  Light y  a  certain  fub- 
tile  Ethereal  Matter  that  comes  to  us  from  Bo- 
dies, not  as  from  a  productive  Principle,  as  the 
Species  are  fuppofed  to  do  (unlefs  in  thofe  Bo- 
dies which  are  Luminous,  and  then  it  falls  un- 
der the  like  Confideration  with  other  fubftan- 
tial  Emanations  or  Effluvias)  but  only  as  a  Term 
from  whence :  That  is,  the  Lisht  is  reflefted 
from  all  fuch  Bodies  as  by  reafon  of  the  right 
fituation  of  their  Pores  do  not  tranfmit  it,  and 
in  its  return  from  them  meets  with  our  Eyes, 
and  ftrilces  them  with  a  nice  and  moft  delicate 
touch,  pafling  through  their  feveral  Coats  and 
Humours  in  certain  Lines  or  Chains  of  fine 
Matter,  which  we  call  Rays  ^  Ibme  of  whicli  go 
on  in  their  Trajeftion  direftly,  and  others  with 
variety  of  Refraftion,  according  as  their  firft 
Incidence  upon  the  Surface  or  outer  Coat  of 
the  Eye  (call'd  the  Cornea)  is  eithei*  Perpendi- 
cular or  Oblique,  till  they  ftrike  upon  the  Fila- 
laents  of  the  Optick  Nerve,  which  deduce  their 
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Original  from  the  Brain,  and  terminate  in  the 
back-part  of  the  Eye,  lining  or  invefting  the 
bottom  of  it  with  that  fine  membrane  which 
is  known  by  the  name  of  the  Retina.  Here 
the  wonderful  ftroke  is  made  upon  which  fuch 
great  things  depend,  and  to  which  we  owe  one 
of  the  greateft  Pieafures  of  our  Lives.  And. 
now  Light  is  at  our  Journeys  end,  arrived  at 
its  pan  ultra^  there  being  no  Part  beyond  the 
bottom  of  the  Eye  of  a  Contexture  difpofed  to 
tranfmit  it  any  further.  But  tho'  this  is  as  far 
as  it  can  go^  yet  thi$  is  npt  as  much  as  ft  can 
do.  For  by  this  ftroke  upon  the  Retina  an  Im* 
preflionpr  Movement  is  communicated  to  the 
Brain,  which  is  the  laft  receiver  of  all  fenfibie 
Impreffions,  and  the  immediate  Organ  of  Vi^ 
fion  as  of  all  the  other  Senfes.  And  now  Light 
has  done  all  that  it  can  well  be  conceived  to  do^, 
and  is  at  the  end^  npt  only  pf  ifs  Journy^  but  of 
its  AHion  too. 

17.  'Tis  tru^  ipdeed,  there  is  fomething  elf© 
done :  Fpr  this  Movement  pf  the  jBrain  is  ac» 
companied  with  axertain  Sentiment,  that  which 
we  call  Colour.  Fpr  as  that  fubtile  Matter 
which  ilrikes  upon  the  Eye,  in  its  direft  laci* 
dence  as  it  comes  from  thelumipous  Body,  is 
Light ;  fo  the  fame  fubtile  Mattpr  in  its  reflex 
Incidence^  as  it  rebounds  from  other  Bodies,  is 
Colour ;  that  is,  has  the  Sentiment  of  Colour 
confecjuent  tp  it.  And  this  Sentiment  is  alfo 
acconipanied  with  an  U^a ,  whicjh  tho'  really 
(ii^iftW  ffm  %^9  Other,  is  yet  perceived  at  th9 
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fame  time  that  the  other  is  felt^  and  the  Mind 
is  confcious  of  both,  at  the  fame  time  that ;  the 
Eyes  are  direfted  to  the  outward  ObjeQ:,  and 
imprcfled  upon  by  the  Light  which  is  refleded 
from  it.  And  this  I  take  to  be  what  we  call 
Seeing.  But  neither  is  this  Movement  the  real 
caufe  of  that  Sentiment ;  nor  is  the  Light 
which  comes  to  us  from  Bodies^  the  Idea  of 
thofe  Bodies,  or  that  intelligible  Species  where- 
by we  perceive  them.  'Tis  true  indeed,  we 
are  faid  to  fee  things  hy  Light ;  and  'tis  very 
right,  if  rightly  underftood.  We  dp  indeed 
fee  things  Tby  Light,  as  by  an  Occafwtfy  in  as 
much  as  \^e  have  an  Idea  of  a  material  Objeft 
prefented  to  our  Minds  upon  the  impr^flion 
which  Light  makes  upon  our  Eyes, '  but  Light  it 
felf  is  not  that  Idea. 

1 8.  So  far  from  being  fo,  that  it  is  not  I  think 
very  conceivable  (if  I  may  meafure  other  Peo- 
ples Underftandings  by  my  own)  how  Light 
ihould  be  fo  much .  as  a  mAferid  Spec^eSy  or  I- 
magey  that  is,  I  mean  how  the  Light  timt'is  re- 
flefted  to  us  from  ahy  Body,  fhpuld  by  that  Re- 
flefition  have  its  Rays  caft  into  fuch  a  §yftem  as 
to  ejcprefs  the  Form,  or  carry  a  material  Re- 
femblance  of  that  Body,  efpecially  if  it  be  a 
Body  varioufiy  Figured  and  Organized.  For  all 
that  can  be  fuppofed  towards  it,  I  think,  is 
that  Rays  of  Light  fhould  be  diftinftly  fent 
from  all  the  Points  of  the  Objeft,  which  we 
jhall  'not  be  diiRcult  to  grant.  And  then  in- 
deed, fince  the  Objed  is  fuppoled  to  have  its 
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Parts  of  an  unequal  (ituation,fome  of  them  more 
protuberant,  and  fome  more  deprefled;  the 
confequence  of  this  will  be,  that  the  Rays,  as 
they  are  continued  or  mcafured  from  the  Eye 
to  the  Objeft,  will  be  of  an  unequal  Protcn- 
fion  (^which,  tho'  it  implies  fome  general  Ana- 
logy with  it,  yet  this  feems  far  from  an  ex- 
prefs  Refemblance)  but  ftill  the  Rays^  as  they 
are  continued  from  the  Objeft  to  the  Eye,  that 
fe  the  extremities  of  the  Rays,  which  are  the 
only  parts  of  them  wherewith  the  Eye  is  con- 
cerned, will  not  have  that  inequahty  of  Inci- 
dence upon  the  Reti/^ay  but  will  fall  upon  that 
Membrane  in  equal  lengths  as 
upon  a  level,  or  ^  thereabouts.  *  I /^y  thttt^ 
But  now    that  the  Rays  of    jSi^Stt- 

Light,    fo    equally    incident,     rw/imay  perhaps  be 

fhould  carry  the  refemblance  of    ^  ^^"^^  incurv'd. 
a  Body  whole  Parts  are  fo  un- 
equally extent,  he  muft  have  a  very  ftrong  I- 
magination,  and  fuch  as  is  very  happy  in  find- 
ing out  the  fimilitudes  and  agreements  of  Things 
that  can  conceive. 

1 9.  But  (to  omit  nothing  that  may  deferve  to 
be  confideredj  tho'  Light  be  not  itfelf  the  very 
Species  or  Image  of  the  Bodies  it  comes  from  ; 
yet  may  it  not  do  the  Ofijce  of  a  Limner  or  En- 
graver to  delineate  or  dcfcribe  the  Image  of 
them  in  the  bottom  of  the  Eye ;  fo  indeed  we 
are  told  by  the  Optical  Mtxiy  and  accordingly 
that  Latitude  6f  the  Re//>/r,  upon  which  the 
Rays  of  Light  aft,  is  compared  to  a  Painters 

A  a  4  Cioth^ 
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Cloth  J  and  the  Conjundion  of  thefe  two  Cones 
or  Pyramidal  Struftures  of  Rays  which  have 
the  C)ryftallin  for  their  common  Bafis,  and 
whqreof  the  one  has  its  Point  upon  the  Objeft, 
and  the  other  upon  the  Retma^  iscalPd  the  Op- 
tick  Pencily  as  being  the  inftrument  whereby 
the  Piftures  or  Images  of  things  are  delineated 
in  the  Eye.  But  now  how  Light  fliould  be  a^ 
bleto  delineate  any  fuch  Images  there  (tho' it 
be  pity  Men  Ihould  be  robb'd  of  fo  pleafant  a 
Conceit)  I  muft  needs  confefs  is  to  me  a  very 
dark  Myftery.  For  all  that  can  be  pretended 
for  it  is  only  this,  That  the  Rays  that  come 
from  the  divers  Points  of  the  reflecting  Objeft 
ido  fall  upon  fo  many  oppofite  corre^onding 
Points  of  the  Ketina.  But  now  what^s  this  to 
the  delineation  of  an  Image  ?  For  in  the  firft 
place/tis  not,  I  think,  to  be  conceived,that  fuch 
fubtile  and  fine  fpun  Threds  as  thofe  of  Light, 
efpecially  when  reflefted  from  an  Opake  Body 
(whereby  their  force  is  vaftly  abated  from  what 
it  was  in  their  firft  and  direft  Incidence  as  they 
were  fhot  forth  from  their  lucid  Fountain) 
and  after  they  have  pafs'd  too  through  fo  many 
different  Meaiums  in  the  Eye,  and  fuffer'd  fo 
many  RefraOiions,  by  reafonof  their  Diverfity, 
fliould  yet  have  fo  much  force  as  to  make  any 
yeal  Pnnt  or  Imprejffipn  there.  Tho'  fuppo- 
fing  they  could,  yet  it  is  not  eafie  to  be  conceiv- 
ed, that  from  hence  fhould  refujt  a  true  Image 
of  the  Body  that  refleSs  them ;  and  that  be- 
caufc  of  the  equality  of  thofe  Prints,  it  bping 

not 
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not  fuppofable  that  the  Prints  fhould  carry  an 
€xad  proportion  of  Depth  to  the  relpeftive  ex- 
tancy  or  fubfidency  of  the  Parts  of  the  Objeft, 
efpecially   confidering  that  oftentimes  thofe 
Parts  which  are  more  extant,  and  fo  by  reafoa 
of  their  riearnefs  fhould  mate  a  deeper  Print, 
may  yet,  by  reafon  of  the  matter  whereof  they 
confift,  be  lefs  apt  to  reflcft  the  Light.    So  theii 
Light  cannot  delineate  the  Objeft  upon  the  Eye 
by  way  of  Sculpture^  or  as  an  Engraver.    And 
therefore  if  it  does  it  at  all,  it  mult  be  fuppofed 
to  do  it  by  way  of  Pemure^  or  as  a  Limner.  Not 
as  if  the  fubftance  of  the  Light,  or  that  fine 
Matter  which  comes  direftly  from  the  Lumin-» 
ous,  and  by  Refleftion  from  the  Opake  Body, 
weredawb^doff  (/7//>f^r^/«rI  would  fay  inLatin) 
upon  the  RefiM^  as  the  Stuff  wherewith  the 
Limner  Paints,  is  upon  the  Cloth.  That  would 
be  grofs  and  ridiculous.     But  only  that  the 
Rays  ftill  touching  and  continually  playing  up- 
on the  Eye,  fhould,  by  the  immediate  Contaft 
of  their  Incidence,  delineate  a  PiQ;ure  there. 
But  this  is  as  inconceivable  as  the  other:  For 
unlefs  we  could  fuppofe  a  Point  able  to  repre- 
fent  a  Line,  'tis  plain  there  can  be  no  jufl  fi- 
militude'between  fo  many  little  Pecks  made  by 
an  equal  Incidence  upon  a  plain  and  organical 
Body,  which  has  Profundity  as  well  as  Length 
and  Breadth,  and  fome  of  whofe  Parts  are  more 
extant  than  others.    Neither  will  the  prafticc 
pf  PerffeSlive  rightly  confidered ,   be  able  to 
fprfiifh  thejn  with  a  pertinent  Objection  to  the 

contrary. 
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contrary.  It  may  perhaps  be  pretended,  that 
the  Lines  which  are  drawn  by  Painters,  have 
that  very  Incidence  we  are  /peaking  of,  and 
yet  that  they  are  true  Images  and  Fidures  c^ 
Organical  Bodies,  and  accordingly  wc  call  one 
a  Man,  and  another  a  Horfe,  &c.  I  grant  in- 
deed, that  their  Incidence  is  fuch,  but  then  for 
that  very  reafon  becaufe  it  is  ib,  I  deny  that 
they  are  true  and  perfe£t  Images  or  Repreien- 
tations  of  thofc  things,  whofe  Piftures  they 
are  faid  to  be :  And  Ms  utterly  impoffible  that 
they  ihould.  And  he  muft  not  underftand 
what  PerfpeSfive  means,  that  fliall  pretend  that 
they  are.  On  the  contrary,  by  the  very  Prin- 
ciples of  this  Science,  'tis  fuppofed,  that  they 
are  not*  For  tho'  PerffeStinje  be  (aid  to  be  an 
Art  that  teaches  to  reprefent  vifible  Objef^s  as 
they  appear  to  us  ;  yet  this  is  not  to  be  fo  un* 
derflood,  as  if  it  did  exhibit  to  us  in  the  very 
Lines  themfelves  which  it  fets  before  us,  a  jufl: 
Image  or  Reprefentation  of  the  Obj^,  but 
only  that  it  teaches  us  to  trace  certain  Linea- 
ments after  fuch  a  manner  that  they  fhall  ap- 
pear to  our  Eyes  as  the  Objefts  themfelves 
would  appear ;  that  is,  to  exprefs  it  more  di- 
ftinftly,  that  (hall  give  or  excite  in  us  the  lame 
Idea,  that  the^  Objed  itfelf,  if  prefent,  would 
do.  For  thefe  things,  as  well  as  all  others,  are 
fuppofed  to  be  feen  not  by  themfelves  immedi- 
ately, but  by  their  Ideas.  But  then  'tis  not  the 
Lines  themfelves,  but  that  Appearance  or  Idea 
which  I  have  at  the  feipilible  view  of  tbem, 

which 
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which  is  the  true  and  proper  Image  of  the  Ob- 
jeft*  The  Lines  themfelves  are  not  even  by 
the  Principles  of  PerffeSiivey  wherein  Painters 
exhibit  Bodies  varioufly  rifing  or  fubfiding  up- 
on a  plain  Surface,  and  are  obliged  to  change 
and  commute  one  Figure  for  another,  to  the  end 
that  they  may  appear  in  their  natural  Form  and 
Pofture,  as  to  Paint  Circles  like  Eclipfes,  Squares 
by  Lofanges,  &c.  For  indeed  Perjpe0ive  is  in 
thisrefpect  no  better  than  a  ipere  Cheat,  or  an 
Art  of  Deceiving :  Not  but  th^t  the  Rules  of  it 
are  Geometrically  certain,  but  that  it  is  an  Art 
that  teaches  to  deceive  our  Eyes,  and  put  a 
Trick  or  Fallacy  upon  the  b?j(t  of  our  Seqfes, 
its  great  Addrefs  qonfifting  in  this,  to  find  out 
ways  to  make  things  appear  otherwife  than 
they  truly  and  really  are;  that  is,  |ikethe  Ob- 
jefts,  when  indeed  they  are  not  true  Refem^ 
blances  of  them,  and  ib  to  make  us  pafsfuch 
Judgments  upon  them,  as  indeed  we  ought  not 
in  ftriftnefs  to, make,  and  which  our  Reaibn,  if 
we  attpnd  to  it,  will  oblige  us  to  correft.  If 
it  be  faid,  that  tho'  thefe  Images  in  the  Eye 
are  not  juji  Images,  yet  why  may  they  not 
ferve  to  reprefent  as  well  as  thofe  in  Perfpedtive  ? 
I  anfwer  firft.  That  the  Cafes  are  no  way  par- 
allel, there  being  this  difference  between  them. 
That  the  Images  in  Perfpe£tive  are  not  fuppof- 
ed  to  be  themfelve?  the  very  immediate  Objefts 
of  Vifion  (fince  even  according  to  the  common 
Philofophy,  things  are  feenno^;  by  themfelves, 
but  by  their  Species)  but  only  xo  be  the  occa- 

fions 
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fions  of  our  having  that  Idea  which  is  fb,  and 
which  is  the  only  t;rue  Image  that  reprefents 
the  Objed  to  the  Mind.  Whereas  thefe  pre- 
tended Images  in  the  Eye,  by  the  general  Te* 
nor  of  that  Hypothefis  we  are  now  examining, 
which  holds,  that  Bodies  are  perceived  by 
Species  that  come  from  them,  Ihould  be  phem- 
f elves  the  immediate  Objeft  of  Perception ;  and 
that  which  truly  reprefents,  as  an  Idea,  which 
they  cannot  do  unlefs  they  be  juft  and  perfefl: 
Images :  Nor  yet  then  neither ,  for  Reafons 
which  we  fhall  by  and  by  aflign.  But  after 
all,  if  you  will  have  thefe  oc$flar  Images  indeed 
to  reprefent  as  thofe  do  in  PerfpeStive  fas  if  they 
reprefent  at  all  they  muftj  I  fhall  only  mind 
you  to  confider  how  that  is,  and  to  remember, 
that  then  'tis  not  the  Images,  but  the  Ideas  oc- 
cafioned  by  them,  which  arc  the  immediate  Ob- 
jeQs  of  the  Mind,  and  the  true  Reprefenta^ 
tivcs  of  what  it  perceives ;  which  is  to  give  up 
the  very  Point  fpr  which  we  arc  contend- 
ing. 

20.  But  fuppof^^he  Images  of  things  could 
be  thus  faithfully  and  readily  drawn  upon  the 
Retina  by  the  rencil  of  Light  (which  then 
ihould  have  my  Vote  before  a  Zjuxes  or  an  A- 
fellesy  an  Jngelo^  or  a  Vandike^  for  the  fineft 
Painter  in  the  World,)  yet  after  all  thqfe  Images 
could  not  be  the  immediate  Objefts  qf  the  Mind^^ 
nor  confequently  the  true  intelligible  Species  or 
Ideas  whereby  things  are  perceived,  and  that 
f9}:  thf  famQ  'comRipn  R?afon^  th^x  the  other 
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species  before  mentioned  cannot,  viz.  bexraufe 
of  their  Corporeity.   '  But  befides  the  incapacity 
of  thefe  Images  to  be  the  Objeft  of  our  intel- 
leQual  View,  that  they  are  not  aftuilly  and  in 
fa£i  the  very  Images  which  the  Mind  fees,  and 
whereby  fhe  perceives  outward  Ob jefts,  there 
want  not  very  convincing  Reafons  to  fatisfie  a- 
ny  one  that  will  duly  confider  them.    For  i^ 
thefe  Images  delcribed,  as  is  fuppofed  by  the 
Manufculpture    or  Peinture  of  Light  in  the 
Fund  of  the  Eye,  are  the  very  Images  which 
we  fee,  as  they  muft  be  if  Ijy  them  material 
Objefts  are  perceived  ;  then  fince  we  have  two 
Eyes,  in  each  of  which  the  Image  of  the  Ob- 
j  td:  is  fuppofed  to  be  defcribed  (for  you  muft 
know  Light  is  a  very  ready  Painter,  and  can 
as  foon  draw  two  Piaures  as  one)  we  muft  of 
neceflity  fee  two  Images,  and  fo  things  would 
appear  double  to  us.    Why  they  do  not^  hSt 
do  fo,  there  may  perhaps  be  good  Reafons  af- 
figned,  but  not,  I  think,  upon  this  Hyfothefts. 
For  to  refolve  the  apparent  fimplicity  of  Ob- 
jefts  into  the  Re-union  which  the  Impreffions 
made  in  the  Eyes,  have  afterward  in  the  Brain 
by  reafon  of  tlie  Coition  of  the  Optick  Nerves ; 
by  means  of  which  each  Optick  Axis  termi- 
nates in  the  fame  Point,  according  to  the  way 
of  Rohault  and  LegrmA^  or  elfe  into  the  joynt- 
termination  of  the  Axes  of  Vifion  of  both  6yes 
in  one  and  the  fame  Point  of  the  Objed,  as 
M.  Regis  chufes  rather  to  explain  it:   I  lay, 
thefe  Accounts  hbwevej  othcrwife  rational  in 

them* 
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themfelveS)  and  worthy  of  their  ingenious  Au- 
thors, would  yet,  I  thiuK,  be  very  impertinent- 
ly applied  h«re.  Tbefe  indeed,  may,  for  ought 
I  know,  be  good  Reafons  why,  notwithftand- 
ing  the  dupncity  of  the  Impreflion  we  may 
yet  have  but  one  fingle  Idea ;  that  is,  fuppofing 
K)mething  elfe  to  be  that  Idea,  and  that  the 
Impreffion  is  only  the  occaflon  of  exciting  it  j 
but  if  the  Images  made  in  the  Eye  are  the  very 
things  which  we  immediately  perceive,  then 
'tis  plain  that  we  muft  have  two  Ideas  upon 
turning  our  Eyes.towards  one  ObjeQ:  (which  is 
what  we  are  tounderftand  by  feeing  double) 
and  that  becaufe  we  Ihall  then  fee  tivo  I- 
mages. 

21.  But  befides  the  double  appearance  of  a 
fingle  Objeft,  'tis  further  to  be  confidered,  that 
if  thefe  material  Images  in  the  Eye  are  the  very 
Ideas  which  and  whereby  we  fee  and  perceive ; 
then  befides  that  things  could  not  be  reprefent- 
ed  to  us  either  bigger  or  leffer  than  thofe  Images, 
which  would  not  only  contraft  but  confound 
their  appearances,  they  would  alfo  appear  to 
us  in  a  contrary  Pofture  and  Situation,  Men 
would  feem  to  us  with  their  Heads  downwards 
and  their  Feet  upwards,  dre.  And  that  becaufe 
thefe  Images,  fuppofing  any  fuch  to  be  in  the 
Eye,  muft  needs  be  inverted,  by  reafon  of  the 
neceffary  Int^rfeftion  or  DeculTation  of  the 
oblique  Rays,  whereby  that  Inrrpreffion  which 
is  made  in  the  lower  part  of  the  Eye  itiufl  come 
from  the  upper  part  of  the  ObjeQ:,  and  that 

which 
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ivhich  is  made  in  the  upper  part  of  the  Eye, 
null  come  from  the  lower  part  of  the  ObjeQ: ; 
ind  fo  in  like  manner  as  to  Right  and  Left, 
IS  all  know  who  underlland  any  thing  of  thp 
J3LWS  of  Radiation.  I  lay  thus  it  muft  be,  if 
:hefe  are  the  Images  which  we  fee*  But  thus 
tis  not;  and  therefore  I  conclude,  that  thefe 
ire  not  the  Images  which,  or  whereby  we 
ee.     ^ 

22.  Neither  in<iee4  dothe  Men  I  am  now 
:oncernM  with,  fay  that  they  are.  On  the  con- 
rary,  tho'  for  Reafqns  beft  known  to  them- 
elves,  they  have  been  pl^afedto  fet  "upLigh 
or  a  Limner ;  andfuppofe  the  Images  of  thin^ 
o  be  drawn  in  theEye  by  its  jQiining  Pencil, 
md  fo  as  one  would  think,  feem  to  prepare  for 
L.  refolution  of  Vifion  that  way,  viz^.  by  fup- 
)ofing  thofe  Images  to  be  the  Objefts  of  it ;  in 
ike  manner,  as  the  other  Philofophers  fay  of 
heir  Sfecies^  whether  Subftantial  or  Intenti- 
onal, yet,  when  it  comes  td  th^  pinch,  there 
s  not  a  Man  of  them  that  I  know  of,  that  is 
b  hardy  as  to  pretend  that  thefe  material  I- 
nages  are  the  very  Images  that  we  fee;  biit, 
hey  begin  to  talk  of  other  Sfiritud  Images  as 
he  true  Objects  of  Yifion ,  and  that  which 
enders  nsformallj  feeing^  And  accordingly  the 
;reat  Raiter  and  Improver  of  the;  Optical  Sci- 
nee,  tho'he  is  pleafed  in  his  Diof  tries  ta  com- 
ply fo  fat  with  the  common  Herd  of  Philofo- 
phers, as  to  fuppofe  fuch  Inutges  of  things,  yet. 
which  is  ^very  remarkable)  he  takes  care  to 

let 
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let  us  know  over  and  over  that  he  thought 
there  was  rio  neceflity  of  them^    either  as  to 
Senie  in  general,  orVifion  in  Particular.    In 
which  latter  he  is  fb  far  from  fuppofing  thefe 
Images  to  be  the  very  Idea  which  the  Soul  con- 
templates, that  he  does  not  make  them  to  be  fo 
much  as  the  occafions  of  it.    As  indeed  there 
wasnp  reafon  that  he  fhould  :  For  if  there  be 
no  need  of  them  as  Obje£ts,  there  will  be  lefs 
need  of  them  as  Occafions,  fince  the  Motions 
that  are  impreffed  upon  the  Nerves,  and  by 
themVderived  to  the  Brain,  willferve  for  that 
purpofe  as  well  as  the  naoft  exquifite  Pictures 
in  the  World*    And  accordingly  'tis  into  thofe 
Motions  that  he  refolves  Vifion,  fuppofing  them 
to  ferve  by  the  inlHtution  of  Nature,  for  the 
exciting  Hich  and  fuch  fenfes  of  things  in  us: 
Wherein,  I  think  he  is  verv  much  in  the  right. 
But  then,  if  thefe  material  Images  in  the  Eye 
are  not  the  very  Idea  which  we  contemplate, 
nor  yet  that  whereby  it  is  excited  in  us  ;  that 
is,  if  they  are  neitner  the  Objeft  perceived, 
nor  the  occafion  of  our  perceiving  it,  then  to 
what  purpofe  they  fliould  ferve,  is  paft  my  Skill 
,to  apprehend. 

25.  The  fum  then  is,  we  have  confidered  the 
feyeral  ways  whereby  material  Objeds  may  be 
fuppofed  to  4end  forth  Species,  which  are  re- 
ducible to  thefe  three;  th^Arifiotelian  way  which 
is  by  intentional  Species ;  the  Epicurean  way, 
which  is  by  fubftantal  Emanations,  and(which 
feems  to  be  thelaft  referve  of  this  Hypothefis;) 

the 
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tlic  way  of  the  Optical  Men,  which  is  by  the 
Refleftion  of  Light.      And   we  have  further 
,iliewn,    that  it  is  not  reafonable  to  fuppofe, 
.that  there  are  any  Species  or  Images  fent  forth 
from  Bodies  the  two  firft  ways,  and  that  it  is 
not  intelligible  how  there  Ihouid  be  any  in  the 
Third.    Or  fuppofing  that  there  are,  yet  we 
Jiave  this  fhewn  in  common  of  all  of  them,  that 
'tisimpoffible  that  things  fliould  be  perceived  by 
any  fuch  Species.    And  therefore  we  may  now 
conclude,  that  the  Ideas  M^hereby  we  perceive 
material  Objefts,  do  not  come  from  thole  Ob- 
jeds.  \  I  have  ftayM  the  longer  upon  this  Mat- 
ter, bea^ufe  it  is  the  mpft  commonly  received 
Hypothefis  concerning  the  Origin  of  our  Ideas, 
and  withal,   by  far  the  moft  Plaufible;   a'nd 
fince  it  is  to,  I  was  willing  to  place  it  in  a^ll  its 
Lights ;  and  to  give  it  a  full  and  through  Dif- 
cuflion  in  all  the  feveral  Branches  of  it,  where-^ 
by,  befides  the  laying  open  a  very  popular  Er- 
ror, we  may  make  this  further  advantage^  to 
reflect  what  a  flender  Foundation  in  Realba 
ibme  very  common  and  long  authorized  Opini- 
ons will  be  found  to  have,  when  they  come  ^a 
be  examinMir     And  confequently  what  great 
reafon  we  have  to  examine  well  every  thing  that 
we  receive,  unlefs  the  Authority  upon  which^ 
we  receive  it  be  infallible,  and  then  indeed  we- 
have  only  to  examine  whether  that  which  dc- 
jmand^  our  Aflent^  be  indeed  propoled  to  us  by 
iiich  an  Authority/ 
« 
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24.  I  fhould  now  take  leave  of  this  Argu- 
menty  but  that  I  find  my  felf  fairly  invited  by 
the  occafion  of  it,  to  offer  a  Ihort  Rcfledion  or 
two  upon  the  Principles  here  laid  down,  where- 
by we  may  be  alElled  to  make  a  better  Judg- 
ment than  otherwife  we  could  well  do,  upon 
two  confiderable  Things.  One  is  the  Account 
which  Mr.  Lock^ivts  of  the  Origin  of  our  Ideas 
by  the  Senfes.  And  the  other  is  that  celebrat- 
ed Maxim  of  the  Schools,  That  there  is  nothing 
in  the  Vnderjlanding  but  what  wasfirjl  in  the  Senfe: 
But  before  I  meddle  with  either  qf  them,  I 
would  beg  leave  only  to  premife,  that  accord- 
ing to  what  we  have  before  difcours'd,  we  have 
no  Ideas  ftriftly  and  properly  fpeakiiig  but  of 
material  Objefts.  I  fay  properly  fpealfing :  For 
if  Idea  be  taken  in  a  large  Senfe  otly  for  the 
thing  that  is  thought  upon,  as  ^tis  thought  up- 
on, or  as  it  has  an  Objeftive  being  in  the  Un- 
derftanding,  then  indeed  we  may  befaid  to  have 
as  many  Ideas  as  there  are  intelligible  Objefts, 
fince  whatever  we  underftandis  fome  way  or  0- 
ther  in  the  Underftanding,  and  in  this  Senfe  we 
may  be  faid  to  have  an  Idea  even  of  God  himfelf. 
But  if  Idea  be  taken  according  to  its  ftrift  Pro- 
priety, as  we  have  hitherto  ufed  it,  for  that 
whereby  we  perceive  any  Being,  as  by  its  In- 
tflligihle  Reprefentative  ym  this  Senfe,  I  think, 
we  may  truly  fay,  that  we  hav^  at  prefent  no 
Ideas  but  of  fucn  Beings  as  are  Material.  For 
as  for  Spiritual  Beings,  fome  of  them,  w:c.  An- 
gels and  humane  SoylS|  we  da  not  perceive  at 

'  all; 
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all ;  and  as  for  tliofe  which  we  do,  we  perceive 
them  as  I  have  fhewn,  rjot  by  Idea,  but  by  their 
own  immediate  felves.  So  that  if  our  Ideas  be 
from  our  Senfes,  'tis  only  the  Ideas  which  we 
have  of  Bodies*  , 

25*  This  being  premifed,  I  fay,  firftastothe 
Principle  from  whence  Mr.  Lock  derives  our  I- 
deas,  that  if  by  our  having  our  Ideas  from  oui? 
Senfes,  his  meaning  be,  that  fenfible  ObjeQs 
do  fend  or  convey  Ideas  fi:om  themfelves  to  ouf 
Minds  by  the  mediation  of  the  Senfes,  as  the 
moft  commonly  receivM  Opinion  concerning 
their  Original  fuppofes;  I  fay,  if  this  be  what 
he  means  (as  indeed  I  once  thought,  and  the 
rather  becaufe  he  exprefles  himfelf  much  after 
the  fame  manner  as  the  Schools  do  whofe  known 
meaning  this  is,  according  to  that  Maxim  quo-^ 
ted  by  Jqui^as  from  Artftotle^s 
Metaphyficks ,  Principium  No-  zI'ahX^ 
ftr^e  Cognitioms  efi  a  Senfu)  then 
it  appears  by  the  whole  Tenour  of  this  Dif* 
courfe,  that  he  has  derived  our  Ideas  from  a 
falfe  Original.  But  if  his  meaning  be,  as  per- 
haps it  may  (for  indeed  his  way  of  exprefling 
[iim.felf  upon  this  occafion  is  not  fo  clear,  but 
that  one  may  pardonably  miftake  hiro)  that  fen- 
ibie  Objects  do  by  the  Impreflion  which  they 
fnake  upon  our  outward  Senfes  ferve  to  excite 
[deas  in  our  Minds,  fo  that  W'e  are  beholding 
:o  them  as  the  occafio»s  of  our  having  fuch  I- 
leas  :  I  fay,  if  this  be  all  that  he  means  by  pre- 
ending  to  make  Senfe  the  Original  and  Source 
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of  our  Ideas,  T  think  there  is  nothing  eithe-r  fo 
cjangcrous,  or  fo  extraordinAry  in  it,  but  that  we 
may,  without  fcruple,  in  great  meafure,  allow 
it  him.  For  tho'  our  Ideas  do  not  come  from 
fenfible  Obje£l:s,as  any  genuine  Iffue  or  ProduBt- 
on  of  theirs,  nor  are  fo  much  as  the  caufal  Re- 
fult  of  any  of  their  Impreffions,  yet  there  is 
110  Abfurdity  in  fuppofing  that  the  Author  of 
Nature  may  eftablifh  a  Connexion  between  cer 
tain  fenfible  Impreffions,  and  certain  Ideasj  as 
well  as  between  fuch  Impreffions  and  certain 
Senfdtions.  Nay,  we  find  by  experience,  tha« 
jt  is  fo  in  Faft,  that  upon  the  Impreffions  d 
fenfible  Objefts  we  have  naturally  arifing  in  us 
the  Ideas  of  thofe  Objefts,  as  in  Seeing^  where 
/n,as  w^s  before  noted.  Idea  and  Sentiment  go 
together.  Nay,  we  not  only  have  certain  Ideas 
upon  certain  fenfible  Impreffions  ;  but  there  is 
reafon  to  think  that  we  cannot  ordinarily  have 
them  without  them,  as  it  is  again  in  the  cafe  of 
Senfation :  So  that  I  very  much  queftion  if  a 
Man  had  never  feen  a  Horfeora  Dog,  that  is, 
had  an  Idea  of  them  upon  fuch  a  certain  fenfi- 
ble Impreffion  (for  that  I  Q2X[  feeing)  whether 
he  *wouId  or  could  ever  have  had  any  Idea  of 
thofe  Animals.  Thus  much  therefore  may  be 
granted  him,  tho^  whether  it  be  fo  in  all  our  I- 
deas,  may,  perhaps,  admitof  a  reafonable  De- 
bate, particularly  as  to  the  Idea  of  Extenfwn. 
For  tho'  we  cannot  have  the  Ideas  of  particular 
Bodies,  without  fome  impreffion  one  time  or 
other  received  from  thefe  Bodies  j  yet  whether 

the 
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the  Idea  of  Matter  in  general,  Intelligible  Ex^ 
t^en^q^y  be-not  an  Idea  always  prefent  with  us, 
inaependently  upon   any  Bodily    Impreflion ; 
and  if  fo,  whether  again  we  may  not  be  able 
fo  to  raodifie  it  in  our  Thoughts,  as  to  have  the 
Ideas  of  certain  Mathematical  Figures,  may  de- 
ferve  to  be  confidered.    But  however  this  be 
(for  I  am  not  concerned  much  to  infift  upon  it) 
the  Author  is  to  be  put  in  Mind,  as  well  as 
thofe  that  read  him,  not  to  look  upon  this  (if 
this  be  his  meaning)  as  any  peculiar  Hypothe- 
(is,  either  concerning  the  Origin  or  Nature  of 
our  Ideas,  or  the  manner  of  our  Underftanding 
by  them :   For  let  our  Ideas  be  wha^  they  will, 
as  to  their  Nature,  or  whence  they  will,  as  to 
their  true  Principle  or  Caufe,  itmayftill  be 
laid  of  them,  that  we  ordinarily  have  them,  or 
at  leaft  perceive  them  by  our.Senfes,  according 
to  this  latter  meaning  of  that  Propofition.  And 
accordingly  I  did  not  think  fit  to  enlarge  the 
Divifion  laid  down  concerning  the  feveral  ways 
of  Humaile  Underftanding,  or  kinds  of  Ideas 
whereby  we  underftand,  by  the  Addition  of 
tlxis  as  an  Hypothefis  diftinfl:  from  the  reft, 
becauie  indeea  it  is  a  fort  of  a  Tranfcendentd^ 
too  common  to  all  to  be  fet  up  in  oppofition  to 
any,  and  fo  tlie  Divifion  is  compleat  without 
it, 

26.  Come  we  next  to  that  famous  Axiom  of 
the  Schools,  that  there  is  nothing  in  the  Un- 
derftanding but  what  was  firft  in  theSenfe. 
This  has  been  varioufly  difputcd,  and  may  ftill 
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be  fo  without  any  hopes  of  coming  to  a  final  If- 
fue  of  thcQueftion,  till  the  fenfe  of  it  be  better 
fettled  than  it  is  ;  for  I  think  it  is  very  loofeand 
indeterminate  as  it  ftands,  and  confequently 
very  dark  aiid  obfcure :  But  by  the  light  of  the 
foregoing  Meafures  it  will  be  much  clearer 
what  Judgment  is  to  be  made  of  it.  For  if, 
when  they  fay  there  is  nothing  in  the  Under- 
ftanding  but  what  was  firlt  in  the  Senfe,  their 
meaning  be  that  there  is  nothing  in  thie  Under- 
ftanding  but  what  came  firft  from  fenfible 
Obje^s,  and  was  by  them  tranfmitted  and  con- 
vcyM  through  the  Senfes  ;  that  is,  through  the 
Organs  of  Senfe  to  the  Mind,  'tis  apparent  by 
the  Premifcs,  that  their  Maxim  fo  underftood 
is  to  berejefted,  fince  it  isfo  far  from  being 
thus  true  that  every  thing  that  is  in  the  Under- 
ftanding  was  firft  in  the  Senfe ;  that  indeed, 
according  to  this  meaning,  there  is  nothing  in 
the  Underftanding  thatwas  firft  in  the  Senfe. 
But  if  they  mean  no  more  than  this,  that  there 
is  nothing  m  the  Underftanding,  or  to  exprefs 
|t  more  clearly,  that  the  Underftanding  per- 
ceives nothings  but  by  the  occafion  of  fenfible 
ImpreflSons ;  this  may  in  great  meafure  be 
allowed,  as  was  iaid  in  the  other  inftance,  tho\ 
perhaps,  not  altogether  fo  freely  or  fo  far  in  this 
cafe  as  in  the  other,  becaufe  indeed  (which  is  of 
pbiervable  importance)  this  Propofition  is  much 
larger  in  its  extent  than  the  other,  that  going 
fi^o  further  than  our  Ideas,  whereas  this  takes  in 
^|1  intelligij}!?  Objects,  even  whatever  the  Mind 
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perceives.    But  we  perceive  Godj  tho'wehav'^ 
not  properly  any  Idea  of  him  ;  and  it  is  not  ve- 
ry eafie  to  conceive  how  the  Perception  of  a 
Being  that  is  intimately  prefent  to  our  Minds, 
and  whom  accordingly  we  perceive  by  himfelf, 
fhould  depend  upon  any  fenfible  Motions  and 
Impreflions  made  upon  tiie  Body.    We  have  al* 
fb  Ideas  ©f  pure  IntelleQ:  as  well  as  of  Imagina- 
tion ;  fuch  I  mean  as  are  reprefentatively  Imma- 
terial,and  fo  leem  to  carry  no  relation  toMatter 
or  Motion,  fuch  as  the  Ideas  of  Order,  Truth, 
Juftice,  Goodnefs,  Being,  &c.  with  a  numerous 
multitudeof  fuch Abltraft  and  purely  intelligible 
Objefts  of  Metaphyfical  and  Moral  Confiderati^ 
on.  There  are  alfo  eternal  Truths  which  we  per- 
ceive, efpecially  thofe  which  refult  from  thefe 
purely  intelligible  Ideas ;  and  'tis  not  fo  very 
congruous  to  think,  that  the  Perception  of  theie 
things  fhould  be  owing  to,  or  depend  upon  the 
Impreflions  of  Matter,    nor  indeed  that  any 
thing  elfe  fhould,but  only  the  Ideas  of  thofe  £(?-» 
dies  by  which  the  Impreflion  is  made.    It  feems 
to  be  futable  and  proportionable  enough,  that 
Bodies,  by  their  fevcral  Motions  and  Imprefli* 
ons  fhould  ferve  as  occafions  to  raife  in^  us  the 
Ideas  of  themfelves;  but  that  the  Perception 
we  have  of  the  other  intelligible  Objefts  which 
have  no  Affinity  with  Matter  or  Relation  to  it, 
fhould  depend  upon  the  Impreflions  of  it,  feems 
not  fo  congruous  or  reafonable  to  fuppofe.  .  As 
it  does  neither  to  fuppofe,  that  a  thinking  Be-^ 
^ng  as  Man  is,  and  that  has  atleaft  oneintelli- 
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gible  Objeft  always  intimately  prelent  with  him 
to  think  of,  fliould  yet  have  no  manner  of 
Thought  or  Perception,  but  remain  as  ftupid  as 
a  Block  of  Marble,  fuppofing  either  his  Organs 
not  to  have  been  diipofed  for  fenfible  ImprefR- 
ens,  or  that  he  has  been  always  in  a  ^vacuum 
where  no  fuchlmpreffions  could  oe  made;  which 

iret  muft  be  hiaintain'd,  if  according  to  this 
atter  meaning  of  the  Propofition,  it  be  uni- 
verfally  true,  that  there  is  nothing  in  the  Un- 
derftanding  but  what  was  firft  in  tne  Senfe.  But 
however  this  Matter  be  determined,  'tis  fuifi- 
cient  to  our  prefent  purpofe,  if  the  Ideas  where- 
by we  underftand,  do  not  come  to  us  ^vom  fen^ 
fible  Ohje^Sj  which  feems  to  have  been  abun- 
dantly proved. 


C  HAP.    VIII.    . 

That  the  Ideas  whereby  <we  under jiand^are 
not  the  Trodui^ions  of  our  own  Souls ^ 

Aving  dryM  up  that  great  Fountain 
of  Ideas,  which  is  fuppofed  to  be  in 
"Objefts  ;  fo  that  there  appears  no  hope 
orpoflibilityof  our  being  6ver  furnifliM  with 
them  that  way,  we  are  concernM  to  carry  our 
Inquiry  further,  and  to  confider  whether  that  7- 
deal  Springs  which  fails  without,  may  not  polTi- 
•     •  .  *  blv' 
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bly  be  found  to  a  rife  within  our  felves ;  that  i$f 
^vnether  the  Ideas,  which'  are  the  immediate 
Objefts  of  our  Thought,  and  whereby  we  un- 
derftand,  be  not  of  the  Soul's  own  producing, 
which  is  the  Hypothefis  that  comes  next  in  or- 
der to  be  examined,  and  becaufe  it  is  a  very  wild 
and  extravagant  one,  and  fuch  as  has  not  much 
to  fay  for  itfelf,  it  wiU  require  the  left  room 
for  its  Difcuffion, 

2.  Indeed  of  itfelf  it  hardly  defervesany  ;  for 
when  things  arQ  apparently  true  or  falfe, there 
is  no  need  of  either  proving  or  difproving  them. 
But  however  fince  this  is  at  leaft  one  conceiv- 
able way  of  accounting  for  the  manner  of  Hu- 
mane Underftanding,  by  fuppofing  that  the  I- 
3eas  whereby  we  underftand  are  produced  by, 
our  own  Souls,  'tis  fit  and  reafonable,  if  not 
out  of  regard  to  the  Hyfothfis^  yet  at  leaft  to 
do  juftice  to  our  Theory,  that  it  fhould  be  con- 
fide red  among  the  reft.  And  to  fliew  that  it^ 
cannot  poffibly  be  a  true  account  concerning  the 
Origin  of  our  Ideas,  I  Ihall  briefly  lay  the  Re- 
futation of  it  upon  thefe  two  diftinft  Grounds. 

i/.  That  the  Soul  has  no  power  of  producing 
the  Ideas  of  thofe  things  which  fhe  perceives. 

zMy.  That  fuppofing  Ihe  had  fuch  a  Power, 
yet  fhe  would  never  ufe  it  for  the  Produdion  of 
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7.  Firft  the  Soul  has  no  fuch  Power.  'Tis 
indeed  very  flrange,  that  ihe  fliould  and  we 
know  nothing  of  it,  as  was  obferv'd  in  the  cafe 
of  IntetteStus  Agens.  And  'tis  again  very  Arrange, 
that  any  fhouid  fo  far  forget  themfelves,  and 
the  infirmity  of  their  Nature,  as  to  afcribe  a- 
ny  fuch  Power  to  her.  That  which  makes  Men 
ready  to  do  fo,  as  Mr.  Mdebrdnche  well  ob- 
ferves,  is  the  ordinary  Conjundtion  of  our  Ideas 
with  our  Wills.  Men  have  no  fooner  a  Mind 
to  think  of  fuch  things,  but  the  Ideas  of  them 
are  prefent  with  them  ;  whence  they  are  ready 
to  conclude,  that  That  Will  of  theirs  which  ge- 
nerally accompanies  the  prefence  of  thefe  Ideas 
is  the  trtte  caufe  of  them,  in  vertue  of  that  ge« 
neral  Principle  fo  ordinary  with  moft  People, 
that  what  is  Concomitant  with  any  efFeft,  is 
the  Caufe  of  it,  fuppofing  the  true  Caufe  to  be 
unknown.  Whereas  if  Men  would  not  be  fb 
hafty  and  precipitous  in  their  Judgments ;  the 
moft  tliat  can  be  concluded  from  this  ordinary 
Concomitancy  of  Ideas  with  our  Wills,  is  only 
that  according  to  the  Order  and  Inftitution  of 
Nature,  our  Will  is  ordinarily  neceffary  to  the 
having  thole  Ideas,  and  not  that  it  is  the  true 
Cdufe  of  them. 

4.  But  that  the  Soul  has  no  Power  to  pro- 
duce its  Ideas  Mr.  Mdebranche  fliews,  becaufe 
fuch  a  Produftion  (however  moUifyM  or  qual- 
lify'd  by  thofe  that  Patronize  this  Opinion)  is  a 
ftrift  and  proper  Creationy  and  that  becaufe 
thefe  Ideas  are  true  Realities ^  as  having  real  Pro-i 

pertiesj 
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perties,  and  as  being  reallj^  different  one  from 
another,  and  as  reprefenting  things  that  arc 
wholly  diflferent.  For  'tis  plain  that  nothing 
can  have  no  Propriety ;  that  one  nothing  can- 
not diifcr  from,  another  nothing,  and  that  no- 
thing cannot  reprefent  fomething.  To  which 
another  Confideration  may  be  added  no  left  con- 
vincing than  any  of  thefe,  and  that;  is,  that  I- 
deas  are  the  Objefts  of  our  Thought,  and  that 
which  formally  terminates  the  intelleftual  View 
of  the  Mind  ;  and  therefore  if  they  be  not  tru- 
ly and  properly  Realities^  then  'tis  plain,  that 
nothing  is  the  Objeflt  of  our  Thoughts,  and  ac- 
cordingly when  we  think  we  think  upon  no- 
thing, "and  fo  I  have  thought  upon  nothing  all 
this  while,  which,  if  I  miltake  not,  is  the  fame 
as  to  fay  I  have  not  thought  at  all.  This  Con- 
fideration Mr.    Malebranche  . 

touches  upon  ^  elfewhere,  ^^^  Pa^^r 
and  exprefles  thus.  /  think 
upon  a  great  many  things j  upon  a  Number y  upon  a 
Circle^  upon  a  Houfe^  upon  fuch  and  fuch  Beings ^ 
upon  Being  itfelf.  Therefore  all  this  isy  at  leafi  at 
the  time  ivhen  I  think  upon  them.  Jjfuredlj  when 
I  think  upon  a  Circle^  tipon  a  N umber ^  upon  Beings 
or  upon  Infinite^  or  upon  fuch  a  Finite  Beings  I  per- 
ceive  Realities.  For  tf  the  Circle^  which  I  per" 
ceive^  were  nothings  then  in  thinking  upon  ity  J 
fhould  think  upon  nothing. 

5.  'Tistobe  attended  here  for  the  right  un- 
derftanding  of  this,  that  there  is  no  neceflity 

jthat  whatever  is  thought  upon  fliould  be  a  real 

feme- 
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fomcthing  in  itfelf*  Indeed  when  we  think 
upon  Goc^  it  follows  that  he  muft  needs  be  fo, 
and  that  becaufe,  as  we  have  fliewn,  he  is  per- 
ceived by  himfelf,  and  therefore  he  muft  be  in 
himfelf,  or  elfe  he  could  not  be  perceived  at 
all.  But  as  to  other  Beings  there  is  no  neceflity 
from  their  being  thought  of,,  that  theyfliould 
be  fomething  real  in  them/elves.  No,  in  this  fenfe 
I  can  think  upon  things  that  are  not,  that  is, 
that  are  not  inthemfclves;  and  I  aftually  do 
fo  when  I  think  upon  a  perfeftly  right  Line  or 
Circle.  And  'tis  certain  that  God  thought  up- 
on his  Creatures  before  they  were,  or  elfe  they 
would  never  have  been.  •  But  however  'tis 
neceffary  to  affirm,  that  whatever  I  think  of 
muft  be  a  real  fomething,  one  way  or  other,  ei- 
ther in  it  felfy  or  in  its  Jdea^  or  elfe  'tis  plain, 
that  I  think  upon  nothing.  Nay,  it  is  neceflary 
that  it  muft  be  real  in  its  Ueay  or  that  the  Idea 
be  real  in  it  felfj  and  that  becaufe  'tis  the  Idea 
that  is  the  immediate,  and  indeed,  in  ftriftnefs, 
the  only  proper  Objedof  Thought,  and  there- 
fore the  Idea  muft  really  be,  or  be  fomething 
real,  or  elfe  'tis  plain  again,  that  I  think  upon 
nothing.  'Tis  plain. then,  that  our  Ideas  have 
a. true  Reality,  and  therefore  the  Production  of 
them  would  be  no  lefs  than  a  true  and  proper 
Creation:  And  therefore  unlefs  we  will  be  fo 
impioufly  vain  in  our  Imaginations,  as  to  a(^ 
fume  to  our  felves  a  Creative  Power,  we  muft 
not  pretend  to  an  Ability  of  producing  our  I- 
deas.    And  indeed  he  muft  have  a  very  epipty 

Under-' 
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Underftanding,  that  fliaH  think  that  way  to 
furriifh  it.  No,  if  we  were  not  to  fee  but  by 
ftrikihg  a  Light  to  our  felves,  we  mult  for  ever 
be  in  the  Dark.  Which  State,  tho'  lefs  pleafing:, 
would  yet  perhaps  be  more  fafe  than  to  be  the 
Authors  of  our  own  Light,  it  being  much  to  be 
fearM  that  Man  who  is  already  fo  apt  to  be  puf- 
fed up  with  that  Knowledge  which  coniiflrs  on- 
ly in  the  Contemplation  and  Perception  of  I- 
tleas,  would  have  too  great  a  Temptation  to 
Pride,  if  thofe  Ideas,  which  are  the  Objeflts  of 
his  Underftanding,  Were  alfo  the  Creatures  of 
his  Will. 

-  6.  But  befides  the  general  Impotency  and 
Difability  of  Man  to  Create^  there  is  another 
niore  peculiar  Confideration  that  may  be  added 
to  ftiew,  that  he  cannot  poffibly  produce  the  I- 
deas  whereby  he  underftands,  and  that  is  be- 
caufe  they  are  not  in  themfelves  of  a  froduciblt 
Nature  :  For  whatfoever  is  produced  is  Tem- 
porary and  Contingent,  and  Mutable.  But  the 
Ideas  whereby  we  underftand,  whatever  they 
may  be  in  the  precife  Specialitj  of  their  Nature 
(which  is  not  yet  to  be  determin'd)  are  for  cer- 
tain in  the  General,  Neceflary,  Eternal  and 
Immutable,  as  being  (as  we  have  fhewn)  the 
Objects  of  Science  J  and  the  only  liable  Ground* 
and  Foundation,  which  it  has  for  its  Stay  and 
Support.  And  therefore  again  we  cannot  pro- 
duce them,and  that  becaufe  they  are  abfolutdy"' 
improducible.  Which  Argument,  by  the  way, 
will  hold  as  well  t9  Ihew  thai;  they  cannot  be  the 
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Produft  of  external  OhjeHs^  or  material  Beings ; 
nay,  it  will  ferve  as  well  to  fhew  that  they  da 
not  faH  unde^:  the  produdive  Power  even  of 
God  himfelf,  nor  have  any  caufal  dependancc 
upon  his  Will.  And  fince  eternal  Truths  are 
the  relations  of  thefe  I^eceffary,  Eternal  and 
Immutable  Ideas,  it  may  hence  be  further  in- 
fer'd,  that  they  alfoare  no  more  capable  of  be- 
ing made  or  produced  by  God,  or  of  having  a- 
ny  fuchdependance  upon  his  Will,  than  the  0- 
ther.  Which  Remark  here  naturallv  offers  it 
fclf  ag^inft  the  Cartefian  Notion  of  tne  Pofmvi- 
ty  of  Truth.  But  to  come  back  again  to  the 
Point  in  hand,  that  we  have  no  power  to  pro- 
duce our  Ideas,  we  may  be  fufficiently  latisfied 
hj  experimental  Refleaion.  Since,  if  we  had 
%  power  to  bring  them  into  Being,  we  muft  (a 
fortiori)  retain  the  fame  Power  over  them  when 
they  are  in  Being,  and  fo  muft  be  able  to  change 
and  alter  them :  But  we  find  we  cannot  alter 
them,  or  make  them  any  otherwife  than  they 
are.  Whence  we  may  again  conclude,  that  we 
neither  do  nor  can  produce  them.  But  aifter  all, 
to  what  purpofe  fhouM  we  produce  them,  fince 
there  can  be  no  Produftion  of  them,  but  what 
prefuppofes  them  ?  Whiclji  leads  me  to  ob- 
lerve, 

7.  Q.dly.  That  tho'  the  Soul  Ihould  be  aJlowM 
a  Power  of  producingiier  Ideas,  yet  'tis  reaibn- 
able  to  think  it  ihould  be  a  dormant  and  un- 
a^ive  Power,  fince  fhe  would  never  ufe  it  for 
the  Produdion  of  them*    This  Mr.  MalehMche 

handfomely 
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landfomely  illuftrates  by  the  Similitude  of  a 
Painter :  For,  fays  he,  even  as  a  Paintet,  how 
killful  foever  in  his  Art,  cannot  reprefent  an 
Inimal  which  he  never  faw,  and  of  which  he 
lever  had  any  Idea :  So  a  Man  cannot  form  aa 
idea  of  an  Objeft,  if  he  does  not  know  it  be- 
bre ;  that  is  to  fay,  if  he  has  not  already  an  Idea 
)f  it,  which  does  not  depend  upon  his  Will* 
8ut  if  he  lias  already  an  Idea  of  it,  then  he 
cnows  that  Objeft,  and  fo  has  no  occafion  tp 
brm  a  new  Idea  of  it.  From  whence  he  ip- 
ers,  that  'tis  therefore  in  vain  to  attribute  to 
he  Soul  a  Power  of  producing  its  Ideas,  And 
L  think  very  juftly;  for  when  the  Power  is 
A^ithout  us,  the  afferting  of  it  muft  needs  be 
without  Reafon. 

8-  This  lafl:  Argument  wants  not  fo  much  a- 
ly  further  Confirmation  as  a  little  clearing, 
:hat  fo  the  full  force  of  it  may  the  better  appear, 
[n  order  to  which 'tis  to  be  obfcrvM,  that  Mr. 
Mdebranche  feems  to  take  Idea  here  Relatively^ 
)r  according  to  its  Ideal  or  Reprefentative  Be- 
ng,  when  he  argues,  that  the  Mind  cannot 
Bake  an  Idea  of  an  Objcd,  whereof  it  has  al- 
ready no  Idea,  any  more  than  a  Painter  can 
Iraw  a  Piftureof  aa  unknown  Creature.  And 
:hus  indeed  he  Reafons  rightly.  But  the  Ar- 
gument might  have  been  laid  otherwife,  and 
ivill  hold  as  well  of  Idea  abfolutely  confider'd, 
)r  according  to  that  reality  of  Being  which  it 
las  in  itfelf,  without  relpeO:  to  any  thing  out 
>f  itfelf.    And  we  may  as  well  fay,  that;  the 

Mind 
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Mind  cannot  form  an  Idea  without  havii] 
Ibme  Idea  of  what  itHTorms ;  that  is,  that 
cannot  form  an  Idea  without  having  an  Idea  1 
that  Idea  ;  as  that  it  cannot  form  an  Idea  of ; 
ny  Objeft  without  having  an  Idea  of  that  pa 
ticular  Objeft.  And  then  as  if  the  Mind  h 
.already  an  Idea  of  thac  Idea  fhe  is  to  mal( 
there  will  be  no  need  of  making  it  even,  1 
the  Argument  runs  the  other  way :  So  that 
dea  at  leaft,  which  is  the  Model  of  her  VfoL 
inuft  be  fuppofed  as  always  pre-exiftent  to  i 
and  fo  cannot  be  effeded  by  it.  The  Refuk  ( 
which  put  together,will  refolve  into  this  doub 
Cbnfcquence,  that  the  making  of  the  lecond  1 
dea  is  fuperfluous,  and  that  the  making  of  ti 
firft  is  impoffible.  Either  of  which^but  elpeciall 
both  together,  is,  I  think,  a  fufiicient  Grou^ 
whereon  to  lay  the  weight  of  this  Conclufion 
Thar  the  Ideas  whereby  rve  under/land^  are  not  tli 
Productions  of  our  own  Souls. 
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i.TTTlIcttNaturalandHumaneMea 

Y  y  '  bobliNatural  and  Ordinary  ti>  have  re- 
courfe  toa/fupernaturaLCaufe.  And  therefore 
fince  our  Ideas,  aswehkv^fliewn,  areinbt  dc-^. 
rived  to  i>s  from  material  Objects,  nor  yet  are 
t)f  our  own  producing,  itmay  be  proper  in  the 
next  place  to  ^enquire  whether  they  may  not  be 
produced  in  us  by  God,  whether  the  Author  of 
our    NatoresiJbe  not  alfo  the  caufe  of  our 

Ideas?  V'-     *'••'•;■''• 
2.  Tbk  n  'the  Caufe  which  Men  often  neg« 

left  and'  0V4&rlook  when^  they  P^ouU  refoive 
things  by  it,  and  as  often  fly  to  it  when  they 
ihould  *^/;''whfeii^thingsare  otherwife  account- 
able, God  indeed  is  the  caufe  of  Q\\xSenfAtionsi^ 
and  there  is  a  neceflity  eft'  refolving  Chem  into 
the  fettled  and  ftanding  Order  of  his  eflieacious 
Will,  if  we  will  give  any  intelligible  a,ccOunt 
of  them.  Bdt  as  for  our  lie  as  ^  as  the^  are  of 
a  very  different  Confideration  in  themfelves,  i^:^ 
do  they  require  a  very  different  Refolution.  It 
may  indeed  be  no  inconfiftent  Thought  to  fup^ 
pofe,  in  the  general,  that  God  who  made  us 
thinking  and  intelligent  Creatures^  Ihould  fome 
way  er  other  furniih  us  with  thofe  Ideas  where-? 

-  G  e  by 
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by  we  think  and  underftand  (which  is  all  that 
is  reafonable  in  this  Suffofition)  but  that  this 
fhould  be  by  the  way  of  an  efficient  Caufdity^  as 
by  producing  or  creating  Ideas  in  us,  is,  I  think, 
a  very  erols  and  unphilofophical  Thought,  as 
will  diinndly  be  made  appear  by  confidering, 
that  if  our  Ideas  are  produced  by  God,  either 
they  muft  be  once  for  all  concreated  with  u$, 
or  they  muft  be  created  occafionally  whenever 
we  want  them,  that  is,  as  often  as  we  think  or 
would  think  of  any  Objeft*  But  neither  of 
thefe  is  reafonable  to  fuppofe,  ErgOy  8f  c. 

2.  That  the  firft  of  thefe  is  not  reafonable 
M.  Mdebranche  Ihews  from  the  infinite  variety 
and  multiplicity  of  Ideas,  which  muft  needs  t)e 
fuppofed  in  proportion  to  the  like  variety  and 
diverfity  of  Things  in  the  World.  But  he  con- 
fines himfelf  to  the  confideratioin  of  fimple  Fi- 
bres, whereof  it  is  certain  that  th^  number  is 
mfinite.  Nay,  if  we  inftancie  in  one  only,  as 
an  EUifftSj  there  can  be  no  doubt  but  that  we 
may  conceive  an  infinite  number  of  different 
kinds  of  them,  only  by  confidering,  that  one 
of  its  Diameters  may  bie  lengthen^  out  to  in- 
finity, while  the  other,  continues  always  the 
fame.  So  in  like  mariner  as  to  a  Triangle^  fince 
the  height  of  it  may  be  augmented  or  diminifli'd 
Hifinitely,  that  fide  which  is  the  Bafis  remain- 
ing always  the  ianae,  ^tis  plain  we  may  conceive 
infinite  kinds  of  themxoo :  Yea,  as  he  obferves, 
the  Mind  does  in  fomeibrt  feneiva  this  infinite 
number  of  Triangles^  tho^  w«  cannot  immne 

out 
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but  a  very  few  of  them,  nor  can  we  at  the  fame 
time  have  particukr  and  diftinO:  Ideas  of  many 
Triangles  of  different  kinds*  But  however  'tis 
to  be  Remarked,  that  this  general  Idea  which 
the  Mind  has  of  this,  number  of  Triangles  of 
divers  kinds  does  fuffice  to  prove.  That  if  we 
don't  conceive  all  thefe  different  Triangles  by 
particular  Ideas  :  In  one  word,  if  we  compre- 
hend not  Infinite,  'tis  not  from  defeft  of  Ideas, 
or  that  Infinite  is  not  prefent  to  us,  but  only  for 
want  of  Capacity  and  Extention  of  Mind.  For 
if  a  Man  lhouI4  apply  himfelf  to  confider  the 
Properties  of  all  the  different  kinds  of  Triangles, 
tho'  he  ftionld  continue  tiffs  Study  to  all  Eter- 
nity, he  would  never  want  new  and  particular 
Ideas,  but  his  Mind  would  be  wearied  to  no 
purpofe.  What  is  faid  of  Triangles  may  alfo 
(as  he  obferves)  be  applied  to  Figures  of  Five^ 
Six,  a  Hundred,  a  Thoufand,  or  ten  Thou- 
fand  Sides,  and  fo  on  to  Infinity.  But  now 
(lays  he)  if  the  Sides  of  a  Triangle  having  in- 
finite Relations  one  with  the  other,  make  Tri- 
angles of  infinite  kinds ;  'tis  ealie  to  fee  that 
four,  five,  or  a  thoufand  fided  Figures  are  ca- 
pable of  admitting  much  greater  Differences, 
fince  they  are  capable  of  a  greater  number  of 
Relations  and  Combinations  of  their  fides,  than 
fimple  Triangles  are.  So  then  he  concludes  that 
the  Mind  has  an  infinite  number  of  Ideas,  nay^ 
that  it  has  as  many  infinite  nunxbers  of  Ideas  as 
there  are  different  Figures  to  be  confidered ;  fo 
that  fince  there  is  aii^infinite  number  Of  different 
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Figures,  it  is  neceflary  that  thq  JMind,  if  'twere 
only  for  the  knowledge  of  Figures,  fhould  have 
an  infinitely  infinite  number  of  Ideas. 

4.  But  now  in  the  firft  place  'tis  not  at  all 
probable  (as  our  Author  obferves)  that  God 
fhould  Create  fo  many  things  with  the  Mind  of 
a  Man.  Efpecially  confidering  thaf  there  is  a 
more  fimple  and  eafie  way  of  accounting  for 
this  Matter:  For  as  God  always  aifts.  by  the 
moft  fimple  ways,  it  doesnot  feem  r.eafonable 
to  admit  the  Creation  of  an  mfinitc  qumber  of 
Beings  for  the  explaining  hlpw  we  kpow  Ob- 
jeds,  fince  this  difficulty  i$  refplvable  in  a  more 
eafie  al)d  natural  way.  And  indeed  I  muft 
needs  fay,  that  this  C o^cr eat ioft  of  fuchnumber- 
lefs  numbers  of  Ideas  with  us,  is  fo  extrava- 
gant and  romantick  a  Notion,  that  as  'tis  e- 
nough  to  ridicule  the  DoC^rinf  of  Creationy  fe- 
rioufly  to  propofe  It ;  fo  if  there  be  any  other 
poffible,  or  at  leafl:  tolerable.  Account  to  be  gi- 
ven of  the  manner  of  Humane  Underfl:anding, 
the  very  oddnefs  and  improbability  of  the  fup- 
pofition,  would  be  enough  to  forbid  one  to  take 
up  With  this.  / 

5,  But  indeed  there  is  more  than  d  High  /«?• 
frobability  (tho'  our  Author  here  takes  no  no- 
tice of  any  more)  that  lies  againfl:  this  Hypo- 
thefis,  as  we  fhall  fee  by  and  by.  In  the  mean 
time  let  us  obferve  with  him  2dlyy  That  tho'  we 
Ihould  fuppofe  the  Mind  to  have  a  Stock  or  Ma- 
gazine of  Ideas,  in  all  the  abundance  requifite 
5)r  the  Perception  of  things,  yet  it  would  be 

excefedmg 
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exceediiig  difficult  to  explain  how  the  Soul 
could  make  choice  of  them  for  the  reprefenta- 
tionof  themtolierfelf;  for  inftance,  how  Ihe 
could  perceive  the  Sun  when  it  was  preftnt  to 
the  Eyes  of  the  Body.  For  fince  the  Sun  does 
not  imprefs  any  Image  of  itfelf  upon  the  Brain, 
or  at  leaft  (to  fpeak  with  our  Author)  the  Image 
which  it  imprefles' there  does  not  at  all  refemble 
the  Idea  which  we  have  of  it ;'  liay,  even  fince 
the  Soul  does  not  perceive  fo  much  as  the  move- 
ment whi6h  the  Sun  makes  in  the  bottom  of 
the  Eye  iand  in  the  Brain,  it  is' not  to  be  con- 
ceived that  it  fhould  exadly  Divine,  amonj 
fuch  an  infinite  number  of  Ideas,  which  it  muf 
reprefent  to  itfelf  to  imagine,  or  to  fee  theSun^ 
So  that  I  think  there  is  good  reafon  why  this 
Hypothefis,  which  accounts  for  the  manner  of 
Humane  Underftanding  in  the  way  of  Concrea-- 
tmof  Ideas,  fhould  be  rejefted,  partly  becaufe 
of  the  utter  improbability  that  God  fhould 
Create  fuch  a  multitude  of  Beings  with  every 
Humane  Soul,  and  partly  becaufe  it  is  fo  very 
unconceivable  how  me  Ihould  be  able  upon  all 
occafions  fo  readily  to  apply  them  to  her  ufe,  if 
flie  had  fuch  a  fl:ock  of  them  concreated  with 
her.  To  all  which  I  would  add  this  further 
Confideration  ,  whether  thefe  Concreate  Ideas 
are  not  the  fame  with  what  they  call  Innate  I- 
deas,  and  confequently  whether  thofp  Argu- 
ments which  prove  againfl:  the  one,  are  riot  e- 
qually  conclufive  againfl:  the  other, 

C\  I  6.  But 
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6.  But  now  as  to  the  Occaji^nal  way  of  Crea- 
tion, that  is,  that  God  fhould  Create  ever  Mo- 
ment as  many  new  Ideas  as  we  perceive  diffe- 
rent Objefls ;  this,  if  not  too  extravagant  to  be 
ferioufly  held,  is  yet  certainly  much  too  extra- 
vagant to  need  to  be  fo  refuted.  But  yet  how- 
ever (asM.  Mdebrsnche  notes)  it  has  already  had 
its  Confutation  in  the  former,  and  may  be  fur- 
ther convinced  of  Fallhood  by  this  peculiar 
Confideratipn,  That  it  is  neceflary  that  at  all 
jtimes  we  adually  have  in  us  the  Ideas  of  all 
things,  fince  at  all  times  we  can  will  to  think 
of  all  things,  which  we  could  not  do  if  we  did 
not  already  perceive  them  Confufely,  that  is  to 
fay,  if  an  infinite  number  of  Ideas  were  not 
Jirefent  to  our  Mind:  For  we  cannot  will  to 
think  of  an  Objefl:  utterly  unknown,  or  where- 
of we  have  no  Idea.  The  Argument  is  a  little 
involved,  and  therefore  we  will  make  it  more 
explicit  by  reducing  it  to  form ;  which  is  this, 

Jf  at  all  times  we  adlually  have  in  us  the  I- 
deas  of  all  things,  ihen  Ideas  are  not  Creat- 
ed in  us  every  moment  that  we  think. 

But  at  Jill  times  we  aduafly  have  in  us  the  I- 
ideas  of  all  things } 

'J'berefore  Ideas  are  not  Created  in  us  every 
mptnent  that  wethinlc. 
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Hie  Major  or  Confequence  is  plain  and  clear. 
The  JMinor  is  proVed  thus. 

If  at  all  times  we  can  will  to  think  of  all 
things,  tiien  at  all  times  we  a£l:ually  have 
in  us  the  ideas  of  all  things : 

But  at  all  times  we  can  will  to  think  of  all 
things  \ 

Therefore  at  all  times  we  adually  have  in  us 
the  Ideas  of  all  things. 

The  Confequence^which  is  the  only  dubitable 
part,  is  again  proved  \>y  this  Enthymeme* 

We  cannot  will  to  think  of  what  is  utterly 
unknown  to  us,  or  whereof  we  have  np 
manner  of  Idea. 

And  therefore  if  at  all  times  we  can  will  to 
think  of  all  things,  'tis  plain,  that  at  all 
times  we  adually  have  in  us  the  Ideas  of 
ail  things. 

And  ib  to  return ;  if  we  have  always  adual* 
ly  in  us  the  Ideas  of  all  things,  then  by  vertue 
of  the  Confequence  of  the  nx^  Syllogifm,  the 
Ideas  of  them  are  not  Created  in  us  every  mo« 
ment  as  we  have  occalion  to  think  of  them : 
which  was  the  point  to  be  proved  in  this  3(1 
Pari:  of  the  Arg^ument.    And  then  fioce  our 

C  c  4  Ideas^ 
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Ideas  are  neither  concreated ,  nor  yet  ^ca(i* 
onally  created,  it  follows  that  they  are  not 
created  at  all,  which  was  the  Point  to  be  prov- 
ed in  the  whole. 

7.  This  Argument  proceeds  from  the  remo- 
val of  all  the  Species  to  the  removal  of  the 
Kind,  that  is,  fromfhewing  theAbfurdity  of 
fuppofing  our  Ideas  to  be  Created  by.God,  thus^ 
or  thus,  to  the  Abfurdity  of  fuppofing  them  to 
be  Created  by  him  at  all.  But  there  is  a  fhor- 
ter  and  more  demonftrative  way  of  proving 
thisgerieral  Conclufion,  that  our  Ideas  are  not 
Created  by  God,  and  that  is,  becaufe  they  are 
not  in  themfelves  of  a  creable  Nature.  Were 
they  at  all  Created^  I  fttould  not  doubt  to  at-e 
tribute  the  Creation  of  them  to  God,  as  think- 
ing it  more  reafbnableJthat  they  ihould  be  his 
Creatures  .than  ours..  But  indeed  they  are  not 
at  all  Created,  nor  at  all  capable^  nf  being  fo, 
and  that  for  the  reafon  before-mentioned,  be- 
caufe they  are  NecefTary,  Eternal  and  Immu- 
table, which  no  Creature  can  poflibly  be,  as 
involviitg  init  both  Novelty,  Contingency,  and 
Mutability  of  Being.  Mutability^  becaufe  the 
Omnipotent  Caufe  that  gives  it  Being,  cannot 
want  Power  to  chahgcthe  manner  orit.  Con- 
tingtmy^  becaufe  God  being  abfolutely  Perfeft 
in  hijnfelf,  and  fufficient  for  his  own  Happi- 
nefs,  cannot  be  under,  any  neceffity  of  pro- 
ducing aoy  thing  out  of  himfclf ,  and  fo  the 
Creatiirei  cannot  be  a  neceflary  Emanation  from 
him.    A|idi3,ftiy>  Novdty  oi  Beings  and  that 

becaufe 
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becaufe  to  Create  being  to  produce  out  of  no- 
thing, it  muft  be  of  the  reafon  of  Creation  that 
not  Being  Ihould  go  before  Being,  or  that  what 
is  Created  fhould  firft  be  nothing,  or>  firft  not 
be,  and  confequently  if  it  ever  be,  it  muft  be- 
gin to  be,  and  fo  cannot  be  EternaL  Creation 
then  is  inconfiftent  with  Eternity,  and  confe- 
quently, that  which  is  Eternal  cannot  be  Crea- 
ted. And  accordingly  for  this  Realon  it  is 
that  we  may  conclude  the  Generation  of  the 
World  not  to  be  a  proper  Creation^  becaufe  it  is 
Eternal ;  and  foalfo  the  W?r^  itlelf  may  be  con- 
cluded not  to  be  a  Creature,  but  truly  and  ef, 
fentially  God ;  for  the  fame  Reafon,  even  as 
fome  of  the  ancient  Fathers  are  obferved  to  have 
argued, 


CHAP. 
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That  the  Ideas  whereby  we  underfiand 
are  not  the  Terfe^tons  or  Modalities 
of  our  own  Souls.  Or  that  the  Mind 
does  not  fercei^e  things  iy  Contem^ 
flating  her  own  TerjeSlions  or  Mo^ 
dalities. 


1.  \]|TE  have  now  made  a  confiderable  Pro- 
VV  8^^^  ^^  ^^^  fearch  of  thofe  Ideas 
whereby  we  underftand,  which  we  have  foughc 
both  far  and  near^both  at  home  and  abroad^and 
there  remain  now  not  many  Fields  more  which 
we  have  not  beatepf.  Bjit  before  we  go  any  fur- 
ther, let  us  return  once  more  to  ourlelves,  and 
fee  whether  the  Mind  needs  any  thing  elfe  but 
it  felf  for  the  Perception  of  Objefts,  whether  it 
does  not  perceive  them  in  illelf^or  if  you  will  by 
itfelf,  by  confidering  or  contemplating  the  Per- 
fedions  of  her  own  Effence,  and  fo  whether 
thofe  Perfeftions  may  not  be  the  Ideas  where^ 
by  we  underftand.  Perhaps  after  all  this  it 
may  be,  and  therefore  let  this  be  our  next  En* 
quiry,  left,  as  it  happens  in  fome  other  cafes, 
we  feek  that  int^Ucaual  Light  abroad  which 
we  have  in  our  felves  j  hke  the  Man  who  with 
a  great  deal  of  care  and  diligent  Circumfpefti* 
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on  looks  about  after  the  Candle  which  he  has 
all  the  while  upon  his  own  Head 

2.  This  indeed  is  very  mudi  our  cafe  in  the 
Bufineis  of  Senfdtion^  Here  we  are  either  fo  ig- 
norant or  fo  forgetful  of  our  felves  as  to  ima- 
gine th^t  Heat,  that  Sweetnels,  that  Colour 
(with  other  fenfible  Qualities  as  they  are  caird) 
to  be  fomething  really  inherent  in  the  things 
that  are  without  us,  which  indeed  are  only  in 
our  felves,  as  being  no  other  than  certain  Modi- 
fications of  our  own  Spirits,  exifting  fometimes 
in  one  State  or  Manner  of  Being,  and  fome- 
times in  another.  For  indeed  (y>  great  is  the 
Caoacity  of  our  Souls)  our  .Senfations  are  all 
wiuiin  our  felves,  and  there  it  is  that  the  Mind 
really  perceives  them,  tho*  by  a  confufe  and 
falfe  Judgment,  ihe  is  apt  to  fancy  that  fhe  per- 
ceives them  in  the  Objeds  that  are  about  her. 
But  ihe  cannot  perceive  them  where  they  are 
not*  She  perceives  them  therefore  in  her  feif, 
and  that  becaufe  they  are  of  a  very  difterent 
Nature  from  our  Ideas,  as  reprefenting  nothing 
to  the  Mind  that  is  "Without,  reiembling  them* 
felves,  and  as  being  indeed  no  other  than  Mo- 
difications of  the  Mind  itfelf,  as  Mr.  Male- 
branche  well  remarks.  Here  therefore  we  need 
go  no  further  than  our  felves,  and  that  becaufe 
they  are  of  our  felves,  and  in  our  felves ,  and 
even  our  very  felves,  as  being  only  modaliy  di- 
ftind  from  us  :  For  Pleafure  and  Pain,  &c.  dif- 
fer no  otherwife  from  us,  than  as  we  our  felves 

in  one  State  or  Manner  of  Being  differ  from 

our 
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our  felvcs  in  another  State  or  Manner  of  Being. 
As  to  our  Senfations  then  the  Cafe  is  clear  that 
they  are  all  in  the  Soul  itfelf,  and  there  it  is 
that  we  are  to  look  for  them^  and  not  go  a- 
broad  for  that  which  we  have  at  home,  or  feek 
our  felves  out  of  our  felves.  And  here,  if  any 
where,  that  of  the  Poet  is  of  remarkable  im- 
portance. 


'Ne  te  Quafiveris  extra. 

But  now  whether  it  be  fo  as  to  our  Ideas 
which  reprefent  fomething  anfwerable  and  cor- 
relponding  to  them  out  of  the  Mind  ;  that  is, 
whether  thefe  Ideas  be  in  the  Mind  as  our  Sen- 
la  tioi^s  are  (for  that  they  are  in  fome  fenie  in 
the  Mind,  as  being  the  immediate  Objefts  of  it, 
is  readily  granted)  that  is,  whether  they  are  the 
Perfeftions  of  it ;  fo  that  we  need  only  confult 
our  felves,  or  the  feveral  effential  Degrees  of 
our  own  Being  to  reprefent  things  to  us  th»t  are 
without  us,  and  fo  may  be  faid  to  perceive  things 
in  our  felves,  and  to  fee  by  our  own  Light,  is 
quite  another  Queftion,  and  that  becaufe  our 
Ideas  are  very  different  from  our  Senfations. 

J.  'Tis  true  indeed,  that  this  is  the  moft  per- 
fect and  moft  indepeiKj^nt  way  of  Qnderftanding. 
And  therefore  if  no  lefs  than  that  will  content 
us,  and  we  have  (b  much  of  the  Luciferian  Am- 
bition ,  as  to  afpire,  to  be  like  to  the  moft 
High,  we  cannot  take  a  more  compendious  or 
effedual  method  to  compafs  it,  than  by  ajQTum* 

ing 
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ing  ro  Qur  Jldves  a  privilege .  of  underftanding 
thing?  in  this  manner.    For  'tis  moft  certain 
that  tliis  is  the  Divine  way  6f  Underftanding. 
God  fe^  all  things  in  himfelf  (as 
we  have  fhewn  in  the  former       ^^&^  M5« 
Part  of  this  Theory)  and  there- 
fore pipft  beconciucied  to  have  the  Ideas  of  all 
things  in  himfelf, :  and  the  Ideas  whereby  he  un- 
derftands  thcanai  ;are  no  other  than  the  EfTen- 
tial  Perfeftions  of  his  own  Mhid;  that  is^  the 
Mind  of  God,  ^s  Int;elligentiunderftands  things 
by  conteniplatiing  the.  feveraLP^rfedions  of  the 
fame  Divine  Mind  as  IntellipUe^  ibthatheun- 
derftands  thipgsnot  by  any  proper  Species  of 
theirs  diftinct  from  himfelf,  btit .  by  his  own  EC- 
fence  (according  to  the  exprefs  Doftrine  of  A-^ 
quints)  and  fo  is  fufficient:to.  himfelf  for  his 
KjKyvlejige  as  well  as  Hapfimfsy  being  his  own 
Intelligible  as,  well  as  Bteatinck  Objed.     'Tis 
highly  Decorous  that  itjbduld  he  fo,  and  indeed, 
abfomtely  necelTary  that  it  i»«/  befo.    For  in 
fhort,  God  muft  have  the  Ideas  of  all  things  be- 
fore he  made  them^  or  elfe  he  could  never  have 
made  them,  aijd  thofc  Ideas,  however  formally 
dittinguifhahle,  muft  have  a  real  Identity  witn 
hinifelf,  and  that  beeaufe  before  the  Creation 
of  things,  we  can  fuppofe  nothing  to  have  been 
in  a£luai  Being  but  himfelf.    Or^  \    .  j  , 

as  Mr.  Mdebranche  is  pleafed  to    yJ^SitH, 
expreis  it,  It  h  certain  that  there  >  . 

was  none  but  GoA  only  before  the  World  was  Great* 

edf  and.  that  he  cottld  not  make  it  mthout  /On'"''' 

~    .    ^  ledge 
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leJge MimtboMt  Ides;  Mmitbdt confequefaljthop 
Ideas  whi$h  God  had  of  the  Wirii^^e  not  m  mO  dif- 
ferent  (I  fuppafe  he  means  diverje)fi$m  himfelf 
It  is  then  clear,  that  dits  is  and  muft  b^i^od's 
way  of  underftaading  things,  to  lee  them  in 
himfelf,  by  contemplating  the  ieveral  inteUigi- 
ble  Perfeoions  of  his  own  omniform  Eflence. 
For  as  all  things  are  in  God  Seeumdum  modum 
InteBigihlemyanQran  Intelligible  manner,  as  J- 
quints  (peaks,  by  thoie  intelligible  Perfedtons  of 
his  whkh  reprefeot  them :  ^  thefe  intelligible 
Perfe^lons  of  his  ££fence  are  the  very  Ideas 
whereby  he  uoderftands  them.  So  that  if  our 
aim  be  to  climb  fo  high  upon  the  Tree  of  Know- 
ledge as  to  he  as  God,  this  I  confeis  is  indeed 
our  ready  way  for  it.  But  then  methinks  that 
very  Coniideratiofi  fhould  ftrike  an  awiiil  Re- 
verence into  it„  and  as  a  flaming  Sword  deterr 
us  from  breakkg  in  upon  it.  Weihouldlook 
upon  this  way  or  underftanding  as  Sacred^  and 
think  it  not  only  a  proud,  but  a  facrilegious  Hy- 
pothefis  to  pretend  to  it.  And  indeed  I  muH 
oec^s  &y^  that  were  there  no  other  Argument 
to*  forbid  its  Admiffi^n,  that  this  is  Goers  way 
of  onderflanding  is  to  me  a  juft  Pr^udice  that 
tt  canhoi  be  ours,  iince  we  are  removed  from 
him  at  fo  v^ft  a  ^ftance,  that  our  Ways  are 
not  as  his  Ways,  nor  yet  our  Thoughts  as  his 
Thoughts^ 

4,  But  the  Mattier  is  capable  of  a  Wronger  in- 
forcemrat.  For  befides .  the  great  Decei^cy  and 
Reaildaabieiieife  that  th«  m^  pevMk  way  of 

Underftanding 
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Underftanding  ffaould  beappropriaced  to  the- 
jnoft  perfeft  Being,  we  may  further  confid«r 
with  M.  MdUhrancht^  that  fince  we  are  Finite, 
we  do  Bot  contain  in-  our  felves  all  Beings,  as 
Goddo^  whom  we  may  call  univerfal  Being,  or 
{m^lyHethapiSy  even  as  he  ftiles  himfelf*  And 
therefore  fince  the  Mind  of  Man  can  know  all 
Beings,  even  Infinite  Beings,  and  does  not  con- 
tain them ;  this  is  a  certain  proof  that  it  does 
not  fee  their  EfTence  in  itfelf.  For  the  Mind 
does  not  only  perceive  fometimes  one  thing  and 
fometimes  another  fucceflively,  but  it  adually 
perceives  Infinite,  tho'  it  does  not  comprehend 
it,  as  was  obferv'd  before*  So  that  not  being 
aftually  Infinite,  nor  capable  of  infinite  Modir 
iications  at  once,  it  is  abfolutelv  impofiible  that 
it  ihould  <  fee  in  itfelf  that  wnich  is  not  in  it 
felf.  Whence  it  is  plaip,  that  it  does  not  fee 
the  Eflences  of  things  by  contemplating  its  owa 
Perfedions,  or  by  modifying  itfelf  after  a  diffe- 
rent  manner. 

5.  This  lail  Expreffion  puts  me  in  mind  of 
another  way  which  this  Hypothefis  of  feeing 
things  in  our  ielves  has  in  referve,  which  is  that 
the  Ideas  whereby  we  underftand,  are  no  other 
than  the  Modslities  of  our  own  Souls,  or  that 
the  Modalities,  of  the  Soul  are  e0entiaily  repre* 
fentatiye  of  ObjeC^s  that  are  difierent  from  it ; 
fo  that  the  Spiu  thinks  or  reprefents  things  to 
herfelf  only  by  modifying  her  own  Subftance 
diver£^,  ibm^tincM;  aftef  om  manner,  and 
igfOfitiffi»S;af^ftnQt}ii^.    Wl}9Cher  the  Author 
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of  that  old  faying,  IhtelUBus  Intelligeniojip  Om- 
nU^  that  the  Mmd  by  (or  rather  in)  Under- 
ftanding  becomes  all  things,   might  not  have 
Ibme  confufe  pArturiency  of  tJiis  Notion  in  their 
Thoughts,  I  leave  to  be  confider'd.    But  if  we 
cannot  find  this  Notion  in  the  ancient  Schools, 
let  us  go  to  the  Sorhonne  ;  for  there  we  have  M. 
ArnauU  in  his  Book  of  true  and  falfe  Ideas  (as  I 
learn  from  the  Anfwer  to  it,  not  having  the 
Bookitfelf  by  me)  appearing  openly  and  expreP 
ly  for  it.    Which  fhews  how  natural  the  vanity 
of  affeflingSelf-fufficiencyand  Independence  is 
to  Man,  how  loath  he  is  to  go  out  of  himfelf  for 
his  Ideas,  how  willing  to  advance  himfelf  into 
a  condition  of  Refemblance  with  God,  and  to^ 
be  fome  way  or  other  an  Intelligible  World  to 
himfelf.     And  fince  he  cannot  be  ib  by  the 
ftanding  efTential  Perfcdions  of  his  Nature, 
which  is  apparently  too  limited  to  comprehend 
initfelf,  whatever  is  in  the  material  or  fenfible 
World,  rather  than  fail,  he  will  make  an  Intel- 
lectual Proteus  of  his  Soul,  and  fuppofe  it  by 
the  different  forms  or  manners  of  Being  which  it 
takes  to  itfelf,  to  reprefent  fuch  Objects  as  are 
outof  itfelf. 

6.  But  this  is  plainly  to  confound  the  moft  di- 
ftinft  things  in  the  World,  our  Senfations  with 
our  Ideas^  It  is  true  indeed,  that  our  Senfati- 
ons,  as  reprefenting  nothing  to  the  Mind  that 
is  either  out  of  it,  or  diftinO:  from  it,  are  really 
no  other  than  certain  Modalities  of  the  Soul,  or 
^fince  Modes  do  not  differ  as  to  the  thing  from 

the 
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the  Subftance  whafe  Modes  they  are)  no  other 
than  the  very  Soul  itfelf,  exifting  thus,  or  thus^ 
according  to  the  feveral  manners  ofBeing  where-< 
of  it  is  capable.But  the  cafe  is  far  otherwife  as  to 
our  Ideas.  They,  as  reprefenting  to  us  real  Beings 
that  are  without  the  Soul  and  diftinft  from  it, 
cannot  be  the  Modalities  of  the  Soul.    And  that 
firft  of  all  for  this  plain  Reafon,  becaufe  no 
Modality  can  reprefent  any  fuch  Beings,  any 
more  than  an  Accident  can^  reprefent  a  Sub- 
ftance, as  was  faid  before.    And  accordingly 
we  find  that  Pleafure  and  Pain,  &c.  do  not  re- 
prefent any  thing  but  themfelves* 

7.  But  oefides  we  contemplate  our  Ideas  as 
fomething  that  is  itfelf  diftind  from  us,  as  well 
as  Representative  of  what  is  fo.  As  is  plain 
in  the  Ideas  which  we  have  of  Extenfion,  or  of 
certain  Figures,  as  fuppofea  Circle  or  a  Square^ 
or  of  certain  Bodies,  as  fuppofe  the  Sun.  That 
Idea  which  I  have  when  I  look  towards  theSun^ 
or,  if  you  will,  that  Sun  which  I  immediately 
fee  (for  as  for  the  material  Sun  that  is  not  vifi- 
ble  by  it  felf)  is  at  the  time  of  niy  doing  fo  con- 
fidered  by  me  as  fomething  diuirift  from  me; 
and  I  find  it  not  in  my  Power  to  conceive  any  o- 
therwife  of  it.  Therefore  it  is  not  a  Modality 
of  my  own  Soul.  For  befides  that  it  would  be 
to  (peak  againft  our  Light  and  inward  Confei-f 
ence  to  fay  that  it  was ;  'tis  clear  that  we  can- 
not conceive  the  Modality  of  any  Siibftarice '  asf 
a  Being  d jftinft  from  that  Subftance.  4s  ^^^ 
ExiiiBple,  we  canaot  conceive  a  Circle  as^a  Be- 
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ing  different  from  Extenfion  whofe  Modality  it 
is-  The  Argument  is  this,  We  cannot  conceive 
a  Modality  as  a  Being  diftinft  from  its  Sub- 
ftance:  But  our  Ideas  are  conceived  as  Beings  di- 
ftinft  from  our  Souls.  Therefore  our  Ideas  are 
not  the  Modalities  of  our  Souls^ 

8.  And  that  they  are  not,  a  little  further  Re- 
fleftion  upon  what  pafles  there  will  abundantly 
difcover  to  us.    For  if  we  confider,  we  may  ob- 
ferve,  that  we  have  a  clear  Intelleftual  view 
atad  knowledge  of  our  Ideas.    We  contemplate 
them  in  fo  bright  a  Light,  that  we  can  difcern 
their  Properties,  compare  them  one  with  an- 
other, and  difcaver  the  Relations  that  are  be- 
tween them.    As  is  plain  in  the  Ideas  of  Fi- 
gures :  But  now  we  have  no  fuch  knowledge 
of  our  Modif  cations.    As  the  Soul  knows  not  its 
owii  Being,  fo  neither  does  it  know  the  Moda-, 
lities  of  it,  but  only  feels  them  by  a  confufe 
Sentiment;   and    accordingly  cannot  difcern 
what  Properties  or  Relation  they  are  capable  of, 
or  fo  much  as  compare  them  one  with  another. 
For  can  we  compare  Heat  with  Taft,  or  Smell 
with  Colour  ?  And  yet  why  not  as  well  as  our 
Ideas,  if  either  one  were  the  fame  as  the  other, 
or  if  we  had  the  fame  knowledge  of  the  one  as 
we. have  of  the  other.     But  then,  fince  w.e 
liave  a  clear  knowledge  of  our  Ideas,  but  not 
of  our  Modalities,  it  is  plain  that  our  Ideas  can- 
ribt  be  the  Modalities  of  the  Soul,  fince  if  they 
\v'ere,  they  would  be  as  dark  and  intelligible  to 
Us  as  the  Modalities  of  the  Spul  are^  than  which 
>  ;         '      '     . nothing 
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nothing  in  Nature  is  more  retired  from  the  view 
of  the  Mind :  Which  ftill  increafes  the  Paradox 
of  fuppofi'ng  thefe  ModaUties  to  be  Effentially 
Reprefentative^  it  being  ftrangely  abfurd  to  fup- 
pofe,  that  to  be  reprelentative  of  other  Objefts 
to  tlie  Underftanding,  which  cannot  reprefent 
itfelf  . 

9.  But  we  need  only  refleft  upon  fome  of  our 
Ideas  to  be  fatisfied  that  they  cannot  be  the 
Modalities  of  our  Souls.  For  fome  of  our  I- 
deas  are  general :  We  think  upon  a  Circle  or 
a  Triangle  in  general,  tho'  'tis  a  contradiftion 
that  the  Soul  mould  have  a  modification  in  ge-^ 
nerd.  The  Modality  muft  be  as  the  Subftance 
is,  and  therefore  the  Modality  of  a  particular 
Being  cannot  but  be  particular.  But  I  think 
upon  a  Circle  in  general ;  that  is,  the  Objedive 
Reality,  or  Idea  of  my  Thought,  is  a  Circle  in 
general :  Therefore  the  Objedive  Reality  or  I- 
dea  of  that  Circle  cannot  be  a  Modality  of  my 
Soul,  unlefs  you  could  fuppofe  that  the  Modifi- 
cation of  a  particular  Being  could  be  a  univerfal 
Modification.  Befides  that,  after  all,  if  our  I- 
deas  were  the  Modalities  of  our  Souls,  it  would 
be  a  defperate  Problem  to  account  for,  how  we 
who  cannot  Modifie  our  Souls  as  we  pleal0,can 
yet  think  upon  what  we  will.  Indeed  fujppof* 
ing  our  Ideas  and  the  Modifications  of  our  Souls 
to  be  (as  indeed  thisy  sre)  diftin£t  things,,  there 
wiii  be  no  difficulty  in  conceiving  that  we  who 
have  na  Power  over  dur  Modifications,  may  yet 
have  oyr  lA^as  at  command  ^  to  contemplate 

p  d  a  them 
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them  when  we  pleafe.  But  if  our  Modificati- 
ons are  thofe  very  Ideas,  then  as  far  as  I  appre^ 
hend,  it  muft  follow,  that  as  we  have  it  not  ill 
our  Power  to  Modifie  our  Souls  as  we  will,  fo 
neither  can  we  think  upon  what  we  will,  be- 
caufe  we  think  by  Ideas. 

I  o.  But  I  muft  not  deprive  my  Reader  of  that 

Argument  for  which  St.  Aufiin  has  laid  the 

Ground  in  what  he  fo  often  inculcates  concern- 

. ,.  .    ine  the  Community  of  Truth, 

lib.  2.  c.  12.  particularly  when  he  fays,  Qua^ 

f rafter  nuHo  Modo  neqgaveris  ejfe 
incommutabilem  veritatem  hac  omnia  qu£  incomtnu** 
tabiliter  verafunt  Continentem^  quam  non  foffis  di- 
cere  tuam  vel  meam^  vel  cujufquam  hominUy  fed 
omnibus  incommutabilia  vera  cernentibus^  tanquam 
miris  Modis  Secretum  &  Publicum  lumen  fr^Jlo  ejfe 
acfe  frabere  Communiter.  Omne  autem  quod  Com^ 
muniter  Omnibus  ratiocinantibus  atq\  intelligent ibus 
prajlo  ejl^  ad  uUius  eorum  proprie  Naturam  perti* 
nere  "quis  dixerit  ?  Wherefore  you  will  by  no 
means  deny,  that  there  is  an  immutable  Truth, 
containing  all  thofe  things  which  are  immuta- 
bly true,  which  you  cannot  call  Thine  or  Mine, 
or  any  particular  Mans,  but  that  it  is  prefent  at 
hand,  and  exhibits  itfelf  in  common  to  all  that 
behold  the  things  that  are  immutably  true,  as 
a  Light,  which  after  a  wonderful  manner,  is  at 
once  both  fecret  and  publick :  But  that  which 
is  prefent  in  common  to  all  that  reafon  and  un- 
derftand,  who  will  fay,  that  it  belongs  proper- 
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ly  to  the  nature  of  any  one  of  them.  And 
io  again,  Quoi  ergo  unum  verum 
^idemus  amho  fmgulis  Mentibus,  ^^^^'^^P-^^- 
nonne  utriq\  nofirum  Commune  eft?  That  one 
Truth  there^fore  which  we  both  fee  with  each  of 
our  Minds,  is  it  nqt  cofnmon  to  both  of  us  ? 
Thefe  are  very  reniarkable  words,  importing 
the  univerfality  and  community  of  Truth,  and 
they  may,  with  a  little  Suppliment,  be  improv- 
ed into  a  very  confiderable  Argument.  Ai^d 
Mr.  Malebranche  has  fupplied  that  part  whicii 
was  wanting  io  wdl,  that  between  St.  Auftin 
and  him  the  Argument  runs  full  and  iritire.  That 
we  fee  all  by  one  common  Light,  or  tliat  That 
one  Truth  which  we  all  fee,  each  by  his  own 
Mind,  is  common  to  us  all ;  that's  the  Propofi- 
tion  of  St.  Auftin.  But  now 
to  this  ^  MMdebrMche  adds,        *  See  his  Anfwer 

Put     the    Moaahties    of  our      ^f  true  and  falfe  I- 

Minds  are  proper  and  parti-    deas,Page  100.  where 
cular  to  them.    And  there-    the^'Argumeat  is  \%, 

fore  it  is  n^celTary  that  Ideas  *  .  ^ 
or  Truths,  whicn  are  only  the  Relations  'that 
are.  between  Ideas,  fliould  be  fomething  elfe 
than  our  own  proper  Modalities.  There  muft 
be  an  immutable  and  univerfal  Nature  whicli 
comniunicates  itfelf  to  all  Minds,  without  di- 
viding itfelf  among  them  ;  and  which  may  be, 
as  St.  Auftin  exprefTes  it,  Mir  is  Modis  Secretum 
&  Publicum  lumeny  at  once,  after  a  wonderful 
manner,  both  a  fecret  and  a  publickLight. 

D  d  J  II.  Thefe 
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1 1 . '  Thcfe  few  Arguments  which  I  have  here 
laid  together,  and  whofe  Heads  I  have  fo  far 
opened  as  to  let  the  Reader  into  a  more  through 
confideration  of  them,  may  be  fufficient  to  (hew 
this  new  Account  of  Humane  Underftanding  to 
be  as  felfe  as  any  of  the  reft,  which  refolves  our 
Jdeas  into  the  fuppofed  effentully  Refrefentntivf 
Modalities  of  our  own  Souls.  But  whoever  will 
fee  this^hole  Matter  more  amply  laid  open^and 
indeed  almoft  in  its  full  Light,  let  him  confult 
M.  Mdehrancheh  excellent  Anfwer  to  Mr.  ^r- 
^Aul£s  Book  of  true  and  falfe  Ideas,  to  whofe 
Affiftance  I  acknowledge  my  felf  beholden  for 
many  things  in  the  management  of  this  Argu- 
ment. For  the  sreater  Confirmation  of  which 
I  jQiall  add  yet  this  further  Confideration,  that 
'tis  abfolutely  impoflible  that  our  Id^as  fliould 
be  the  Modalities  of  our  Souls,  becaiife  we  are 
Temporary,  Contingent  and  Mutable  Beings ; 
whereas  the  Ideas  whereby  wq  think  and  un- 
derftand  (as  I  have  already  obferved  upon  an- 
other occafion,  and  Ihall  hereafter  again  infift 
upon)  are  Neceffary,  Eternal  and  Immutable, 
partly  as  being  the  Objects  of  Science ,  and 
partly  as  they  are  the  ground,  of  neceffary  and 
eternal  Truths,  which  are  no  other  than  the 
delations  that  are  between  Ideas,  or  thofe  ve- 
ry Ideas  tbemfelves,  as  related  to  one  another, 
We  fee  eternal  Truths,  and  therefore  alfo  the 
Ideas  from  which  they  refult,  thofe  Truths  not 
differing  really  from  fhofe  Ideas.    But  now  %-i 

terpal  Truths  cannot  refultt  frpoi  Ide^s  that 
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are  not  Eternal ;  and  therefore  the  Ideas  which 
we  fee  are  alfo  Eternal :  But  the  ideas  which  we 
fee,  are  to  be  fure  the  fame  >^ith  the  Ideas  by 
which  we  fee.  And  therefore  again,  if  the  I- 
deas  whkh  we  fee  af^  Eterrial,  confeqilent- 
ly  the  Ideas  by  which  we  fee  are  alfo  Eternal. 
But  then  this  plainly  demonfttates,  thatthefe 
Ideas  cannot  poflibly  be  the  Modalitids  of  our 
ownSeuls,  no,  nop  yet  their  EfTeiltial  Perfefti^ 
ons  neither  •  and  indeed,  that  we  cannot  with 
either  Reafon^  Modefty^  or  Piety,  pretend  to 
be  at  all  a  Light  to  our  felves,  or  to  underftand 
thiiigs  by  any  lejeal  Realbns  of  our  own  proper 
Nature^  but  muft  leave  that  as  a  Privilege  pe- 
culiar to  the  infinitely  great  and  bleffed  God, 
whole  glorious  Name  be  Hallowed  arid  Adorfcd 
by  all  his  Creatares  for  ever.    Amen. 

lit.  And  fo  much  to  convince  Philofophers. 
But  ridw  f&r  the  fatisfa&ion  of  t)ivines^  I  think 
it  may  not  be  imifs,  before  we  x:onclude  this 
Point,  bf iefiy  t6r  reprefent  how  far  we  have  St. 
Aujiin^s  Authority  oil  oiir  fide.  It  cannot  be 
reafonably  iexpefted  from  the  fimplicity  of  the 
Age  whetein  he  livfed^  that  he  fliould  enter  fo 
far  into  the  fpeciality  of  the  Qucfl:ion,  as  to 
deterfiiine  particularly  and  precifely  that  the  I- 
deas  whereby  we  underftand  are  not  either  thft 
Effent-iai  Pcfrfeftionsj  or  Modalities  of  our  own 
Souli  ;  but  he  fays,  that  which  in  tlie  generality 
of  if  extends  t6  oOth,  fince  he  that  abfolutc- 
denks  the  Genus  denies  alfo  all  the  Species  that 
are  contained  under  it.    And  that  this  greatt  F^- 
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ther  does  over  and  over,  being  very  pofitive  and 

exprefs  in  this  general  DoOirine, 
^xtof.  in  Tjdh     ^i^^^  ^^Q  '^  p^j.  ^  jjght  tohini- 

fe|f,  Anima  ftrfeipfdm  tton  lucet 
^fays  he)  quia  humiliter  &  "vetdciter  C4n$st^  tu 
iUuminAhis  l^cfrnam  mesm  Domine.  J)eus  nfeus 
iUffmini^  Tenebrss  meas^  dr  apud  te^  inquit^  fons 
wtd^  in  lumine  tuo  videbimus  lumen.  Non  in  lu^ 
mine  nofiro^  fed  in  lumine  tuo.  Nam  drOculi  no- 
fir  i  luminn  vocAntur^  &  tamen  lux  extrinfecus  (i 
defity  etiam  fani  &  fatentes  in  tenebris  remsne^ 
bunt. 

,.  ^    .  .       Again^  Die  quia  tu  tibi  Lumen 

Sem.  8.  ^^^  ^^*     ^^  multumy   Vculus  es^ 

Iff  men  non  es.  Quidfrodefi  fatens 
f^fanus  Oculusy  fi  lumen  defit  ?  Ergo  dic^  a  te  tibi 
lumen  non  ejfe^  dr  clama  quod  Scriptum  efi.  Tu 
iUffminabis  lueernam  me4m  Domine^  J^umine  tuo 
Domine  iffuminabis  tenebras  meas.  Me^e  enim  nihil 
pifi  tenebrd.  Tu  Ai^tem  Lumen  fu^gans  tenebrasy  illu-- 
fninAns  me^  Non  a  me  mihi  lumen  exijlensy  fed  lu^ 
pien  noj^  Fairicipans  nifi  in  Te. 

. .   ^  -         Again*  Non  fum  mihi  ipfe  Lu^ 

De  verbis  Jpoftth        ^    ^         r    fT  "^  '^^         r 

liscm.  30.  ^^^^  namftejjem  nunqu^  erraf 

f^^f 
Again,  J^limentibi  ej[e  non potes^non  potesy  non 

potes.  \ 

Agftip,  Vis  nojfe  quid  e^  ?  Tenebrd^    Then  a 

little  after,  Tenebra  in  te  Lux  in  Domino.    QuiA 

non  tibi  p'otes  lucere^  accedendo  iUuininAriSy  rece^ 

4en4o  tenebraris. ,  Qui  a  ^an  tiki  l^^fP  ^H  iffi  ^h 

Aliunde  illuiminAris, 

And 
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And  thus  you  fee 'tis  the  plain  and  exprcfs 
Doftrineof  this  great  Father  of  the  Chriftian 
Church,  and  he  delivers  it  with  as  much  Zeal 
and  Vehemence  as  if  it  were  an  Article  of  the 
Chriftian  Faith,  that  we  are  not  a  Light  to  our 
felves ,  but  are  illuminated  from  elfewhere  : 
That  of  our  felves  we  are  mere  Darknefs :  That 
at  moft  we  are  but  Eyej  non  Light^  Oculus  es^ 
lumen  non  fi;  which  indeed  is  very  finely  expref- 
fcd,  as  much  as  to  lay,  That  we  are  to  our 
felves  an  intelligent  Faculty,  but  not  the  in- 
telligible Objeft  or  Idea.  And  therefore  I  can- 
not out  wonder,  that  a  Man  fo  much  in  the 
Difciplefhip  of  St^  Aufiin  as  Monfieur  Jmauldy 
Ihould  fet  up  his  Modahties  ellentially  Reprp- 
fentative  as  an  Ideal  Light  in  the  Soul,  fo  di- 
redly  in  oppofition  to  his  exprefs  Dodrine,  as 
well  as  great  Authority.  Efpecially  confider- 
ing  that  lie  herein  oppofes  tlie  Dodor  of  the 
School^  no  lefs  than  the  Doftor  of  the  Church, 
whofe  exprefs  Conclufion  it  is,  that  God  only, 
as  being  vertually  all  things,  knows  all  things 
by  his  Eflence.  But  that  the 
Soul  by  its  own  Elfence  knows  •  ,  ^;i\  '^f'lj^l 
notmng.  oolus  Deus^  cum  jit  ^ 
njirtuAliter  Omni  a  ^  Cognofcit  per  Effentiam  fuAm 
Omnia.     Anpfn^,  Autem  nulla  fer  Ejjentiam  Cogno^ 

Again,  in  the  fame  place  very  exprefly  and 
remarljably  to  bur  purpofe,  he  fays ,  That  if 
t;here.  be  any  Underftanding.  which  knows  all 
things  by  its  Eflence,  it  mult  be  that  whofe  Ef- 

fence 
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fence  has  all  things  immateriany  in  itfelf^  even 
as  the  Ancients  fuppofed  the  Effcnce  of  the 
Soul  to  be  aftually  compounded  of  the  Princi- 
ples of  all  material  things,  that  it  might  under- 
Hand  all  things.  But  this  he  tells  us  is  proper 
to  God,  that  nis  Effence  be  immaterially  com- 
prehenfive  of  all  things,  inafmuch  as  the  eflefts 
do  vertually  pre-exift  in  their  Cau/e,  And  ac- 
cordingly he  concludes,  That  God  only  under- 
ftands  all  things  by  his  own  Effence,  and  that 
this  way  of  Underftanding  does  not  belong  ei- 
ther to  Men  or  Angels.  His  words  are.  Si  ali- 
guts  Intelle^us  eji  qui  per  EJfentiam  fuam  Cognofcit 
Omnidy  ofortet  quod  effentia  ejus  habeat  infe  im- 
fnaterialiter  Omnidy  ficut  antiqui  fofuerunt  Ejfen-* 
tiam  AnimA  a£tu  Componi  ex  Principiis  Omnium 
MAterialiumy  ut  Cognofceret  Omnia.  Hoc  Autem 
ejlproprium  Deiy  utfuA  EjfenriA  fit  immAterialiter 
ComprehenfivA  Omnium ,  prout  E^eBus  "virtute 
praexifienP  in  Caufa.  Solus  igitur  Deus  per  EJfen- 
tiAmfuam  Omni  a  intelligity  non  autem  Anima  Hu^ 
man  Ay  neq\etiAm  Angelus. 

ij*  Upon  this  very  confiderable  Teftimony  I 
remark  (left  fome  of  my  Readers  fhould  happen 
to  overlook  it)  that  it  icems  according  to  Aqui^ 
HAS  it  was  an  Hypothefis  among  the  Ancients, 
that  the  Soul  confifted  of,  and  fo  had  in  it  the 
principles  of  all  material  Things,  And  that 
which  put  thetn  upon  fo  odd  an  Hypothefis,  it 
feems  was,  that  they  might  thereby  render  an 
Account  of  the  poffibility  of  our  Underftand- 
ing things,  which,  according  to  them,  niuft  be 

fuppofed 
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Aippofed  to  be  done  by  verttie  of  thofe  material 
Principles,  lerving  the  Soulin  the  Nature  of  I- 
deas  for  the  underftanding  material  Objefts: 
Which  falls  in  very  much  with  what  We  have 
here  expreffed  by  the  Soul's  underftanding  things 
by  its  own  ejfentiiU  P erf e£t ions ,  only  that  this 
Hypothefis  is  a  little  more  particular,  and  a 
great  deal  more  grofs,  in  fuppofing  thefc  ElTen- 
tial  Perfeftions  of  the  Soul  to  be  MateriaL  But; 
by  this  we  may  fee  what  fhifts  Men  Were  put  to 
to  give  an  account  of  the  manner  of  Humane 
Underftanding,  and  with  what  fottifh  Extra* 
vagances  t]iey  will  take  up,  rather  than  go  put 
of  themfelvcs  for  the  Lignt  of  their  Minds,  or 
acknowledge  themfel ves  beholden  to  any  other 
Ideas  than  what  the  Perfedions  of  their  own 
Natures  can  furnifh  them  with :  Nay,  rather 
than  fail,  wiH  even  debafe  thofe  Natures,  and 
place  them  on  a  level  with  the  Beafts  that  perilh, 
rather  than  afcribe  their  Illumination  to  any 
thing  fuperiourto  themfelves,  or  that  is  even  di- 
ftin5  from  themfelves,  chufing  rather  to  be  a 
felf-fufficient  independent  Body,  than  a  depen- 
dent Spirit.  And  indeed,  fo  natural  is  the  va- 
nity of  aflfefting  Self-fufficiency  and  Indepen- 
dency, that  even  Man  has  the  Ambition  toa- 
fpire  to  it,  and  that  poor  impotent  Creature 
who  camiot  Live,  Move,  or  have  any  Being 
without  another,  would  yet  pretend  to //;?^^r- 
fia^d  by  bimfelf.  But  this  is  a  privilege  which 
our  judicious  School-Divine  thinks  too  great  to 
be  allow^tl  either  to  Men  or  Angels,  ^nd  fit  to 
^  be 
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be  reiervM  only  to  God  himfelf.  And  (ince  he 
has  with  fo  good  Judgment  lodged  it  iii  him^ 
here^  with  all  Humility  and  Adoration  let  us 
leave  it,  as  an  incommunicable  Branch  of  his 
Royal  Prerogative,  and  a  Flower  of  his  Im- 
perial Crown,  without  being  either  fo  impious 
as  to  deny  this  fuperexcellent  way  of  under- 
flanding  to  Himy  or  fo  fooliihly  vain  as  to  affume 
it  to  our  felves.  For  in  this  fenfe  alfo  we  may 
truly  fey  with  the  Pfalmift,  Such  knowledge  is  toa 
wonderful  and  too  excellent  for  usy  we  cannot  attain 

gf^tOft. 

14.  We  have  here  gone  over  a  great  deal  of 
Ground,  and  have  now  but  one  Field  more  to 
beat,  and  fo  begin  to  draw  near,  if  not  to  what 
we  feek  after,  yet  at  leaft  to  the  end  of  our  En-» 
quiry,  fince  if  we  do  not  find  what  we  look  for 
here,  we  muft  e'en  give  over  all  Hopes  of  find- 
ing it  any  where,  and  fit  down  in  a  fatisfied  and 
quiet  (tho'  not  lazy)  ignorance  of  the  manner 
of  our  Knowledge,  contenting  our  felves  with 
the  pofTeflion  of  the  thing.  But  tho*  we  have 
found  no  fatisfadion  in. any  of  the  foregoing 
Ways  or  Attempts  for  the  unfolding  this  my- 
fterious  Secret  of  our  Intelleftual  Nature,  un-^ 
lefs  it  be  that  only  ofScio  me  haBenus  nihil  Scire^ 
it  would  however  be  too  foon  to  giv?  Qver  yet, 
fo  long  as  there  is  room  for  any  fur^fher  fearch ; 
For  if  we  will  find  Knowledge  and  Under- 
ftanding,  we  muft  fas  the  wile  King  advifes) 
feek  for  it  as  for  Silver,  and  fearch  for  it  as  fgiT 
hid  TreafureSt    And  tlaerefore  having  examined 

the 
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the  four  firft  Hypothefis  of  our  Divifion,  and 
dilcover'd  the  infufficiency  and  falfhood  of  them, 
let  us  now  apply  our  felves  to  the  Confiderati- 
on  of  that  which  remains.  And  that  our  ac- 
cefs  to  it  may  be  the  more  gradual  and  lefs  fur* 
prifing,  before  we  offer  any  thing  more  imme- 
diate and  direft,  we  will  firft  interpofe  a  Chap- 
ter concerning  the  poffibility  of  it,  which  is 
as  follows.. 


C  H  A  p.    XL 

T'hat  ''tis  fofflble  that  the  Ideas  where i^ 
isoe  underjiand^  may  he  the  divine  J- 
deas^  and  confeq^uently  that  there  is  no 
necejfity  of  having  recourje  to  any  0^ 
ther. 

I.  T^  H  O  whatever  is  poffible  is  not  forth- 
J^  with  aftiially  true,  yet  whatever  is 
a£tualhr  true  muft  be  poffible,  and  confequent- 
ly  poffibility  is  one  ftep  towards  aftual  Truth: 
And  a  very  confiderable  ftep  too  it  is  in  Ibme 
cafes.  If  God  be  a  poffible  Being,  that  is,  whofe 
Nature  or  Effence  implies  no  contradidion  or 
Repugnance  that  he  Ihould  be,  then  it  neGeP- 
farily  follows  that  he  aftually  is,  fincc,  if  he 
were  not|  it  would  be  utterly  impoffible  that  he 
-  ^      -     "  ihould 
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fliould  ever  be.  That^s  one  Cafe,  and  a  very 
tare  and  Angular  one  it  is  (as  all  things  concern- 
ing God  are ;)  for  here  the  pofRhility  plainly  and 
immediately  infers  the  Aft;  and  perhaps  'tis 
the  only  cafe  wherein  it  evidently  does  fo.  But 
there  is  another  cafe  wherein  it  bids  fair  for  the 
recommending  it,  and  that  is  when  the  poffi- 
bility  feems  to'  lie  only  on  one  fide.  'Tis  true 
indeed,  that  mere  naked  poflibiHty,  tho'  pre- 
fuppofed  to  theaftual  truth  of  a  thing  as  the 
Ground  and  Foundation  of  it,  will  go  but  a 
verylittre  way  in  Argument  towards  the  infer- 
ring it,  there  being  many  things  inthemfelves 
pomble,  which  yet  never  were,  nor  perhaps  e- 
ver  fliall  be.  But  when  all  other  ways  of  folv- 
ing  an  apparent  Effeft  that  can  well  be  con- 
ceived, feem  defper ate  and  impoffible,  then  to 
lay  that  it  may  admit  of  a  Solution  in  this  or 
that  way,  is  a  confiderable  Offer y  and  if  proved, 
a  confiderable  Argument.  And  therefore  iince 
it  is  fo,  and  we  have  Ihewn  all  the  other  Suppo- 
fitions  or  conceivable  Accounts  concerning  the 
3*»ay  and  maniaer  of  Humane  Underftanding  to 
be  &lfe,  it  will  be  a  great  Point  gainM  if  we 
caa  prove  that  which  remains  to  oe  fo  much  as 
f^hie^  and  that  'tis  at  leaft  fo  nmch  as  that 
(whatever  becomes  of  tte  aftual  truth  of  it) 
is;  thfE^  Conctufion  which  is  here  undertaken  to 
he,  proved^ 

>  The  Pofitioii  of  this  Chapter  'mmAvcs  2l 
fuppofi^on.  It  is  here  fuppoied  that  there  are 
IH'^i^Jdmsy  or  that  God  im  in  ^ifdf  the  Iw 

deas 
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deas  of  all  things.  This  I  beg  leave  to  fuppofe 
here,  becaufe  I  ha ve  already  given  a  large  and 
profeffed*  Account  of  it  in  tne  former  Part  of 
this  Theory.  But  if  the  Reader  of  this  Part 
which  I  can  by  no  means  advife)  Ihould  happen 
to  be  a  ftranger  to  the  other,  or  Jhould  have 
forgot  it,  and  not  be  willing  to  renew  the  per- 
ufaT  of  it,  he  may  take  this  fhort  hint  in  his 
way  for  his  prefent  fatisfaftion.  God  when  he 
made  the  World  muft  have  the  Ideas  of  thofe 
Creatures  which  he.  made,  orelfehe  could  not 
have  made  them  :  And  fince  when  he  made 
them  there  was  nothing  in  aftual  Being  befides 
himfelf,  thofe  Ideas  cannot  be  conceiv'd  as  any 
thing  really  diftinft  from  his  own  EfTence,  but 
only  as  the  feveral  intelligible  Degrees  or  Per- 
feftions  of  it, .  and  fo  he  has  the  Ideas  of  all 
things  in  himfelf.  And  accordingly  thefe  Ideas 
as  being  really  Co-eiTential  with  him,  tho'  re- 
prefentative  of  things  without  him,  I  call  Di- 
vine  Ideas.  This  is  what  I  would  here  fuppofe. 
That  which  is  here  afierted,  is,  that  ^tis  poflible 
that  thefe  Divine  Ideas  may  be  the  very  Ideas 
whereby  we  think  or  underftand,  or  (as  I  have 
otherwife  expreffed  it)  that  are  the  immediate 
Objeds  of  our  Thoughts  in  the  Perception  of 
things. 

4.  Now  of  the  poffibility  of  this  there  can 
be  no  reafonable  doubt  if  we  confider  in  the  firft 
place,  that,  thefe  Ideas  are  in  themfelves  mod 
Intelligible,  and  fb  fit  to  be  the  immediate  Ob- 
jeftsi  of  Thought,  or  elfe  nothing  can  be  fa 

God 
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God  is  the  moft  Intelligible  ObjeQ:  in  himfelf : 
For  as  Aquinas  well  argues,  fince  every  thing  is 
Intelligible  fo  far  as  it  is  in  Aft,  God  who  is  the 
moft  pure  Ad  without  the  leaft  mixture  of  Po- 
tentiality, muft  be  in  himfelf  moft  Intelligible. 
And  therefore  fince  thele  Ideas  of  things  which 
are  in  God,  have  a  real  Indentity  with  the  Di- 
vine Effenee  (as  by  the  Do£trine  of  the  Schools 
tliemfelves,  every  thing  that  is^  in  him  is  con- 
cluded to  have)  it  follows  that  they  muft  be  in 
themfelves  of  the  moft  Intelligible  Nature : 
Which  may  alfo  be  argued  from  their  moft  per- 
feQ:  Spirituality,  and  the  great  proportionable- 
ne(s  which  they  thereby  have  to  the  Mind  or 
Underftanding. 

4.  But  we  are  further  to  confider.  That  as 
thefe  Ideas  are  by  reafon  of  the  Spirituality  and 
Divinity  of  them  moft  Intelligible  in  them- 
felves, fo  nothing  hinders  from  the  nature  of 
the  thing,  but  that  they  may  be  Intelligible  to 
ifis :  And  that  becaufe  they  arc  intimately  pre* 
fent  with  Us,  and  have  an  immediate  Union 
with  our  Minds.  'Tis  moft  certain  that  God 
himfelf  hath  fo  ;  a,nd  accordingly  the  Apoftle 
in  his  Difcourfe  with  the  Athenian  Philofophers 
takes  notice  (which  he  would  not  do  if  it  had 

not  been  Striftly  and  Philofo- 
^ff^  ^7-  phically  true)  that  He  is  not  far 

from  every  one  of  us^  and  that  in 
him  rve  live^  and  move^  and  have  our  being.  And 
therefore  finceth^fe  Ideas  in  the  reality  of  their 
Nattfre  are  the  fame  with  God,  it  follows  that 

they 
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they  muft  be  as  intimately  prefent,  and  as  im- 
mediately united  to  us  as  God  is,  andfomuii 
be  Intelligible  to  m  as  well  as  in  themfdves. 

5.  There  wants  one  Confideration  more  to 
fill  up  the  Argument,  and  that  is,  tha^t  as  thefe 
Ideas  are  Intelligible  to  us ;  fo  if  we  do  under- 
ftand  them,  we  fhall  not  fail  to  underftand  o- 
ther  things  h)  them,  and  that  becaufe  they  are 
in  themfelves  efTentially  Reprefentative  of  all 
other  things,  as  being  the  exemplary  Meafure* 
whereby  they  were  made,  and  the  Intelligible 
Forms  where oy  they  were  known  and  defignedL 
before  they  were  made.  When  therefore  thefc 
Ideas  are  perceived  or  underftood,  thofe  other 
things  which  were  made  by  them,  are  under- 
ftood in  them  as  far  as  (hey  are  capable  of  be- 
ing underftood  at  all,  and  that  becaufe  thefe  I- 
dcas  are  the  Intelligible  Reafons  or  Eflences  of 
thofe  things,  and  the  ground  of  all  thofe  Eternal 
Truths  that  are  affirmed  of  them,  as  ysrcU  as 
of  thofe  Sciences  which  refpeft  thofe  Truths^ 
as  we  have  flie  wn  at  large  in  the  former  partot 
this  Syftem. 

6.  Now  thefe  three  things  are  fufficient  to 
conclude  our  Point.  For  when  we  lay ,  that 
'tis  poflible  that  the  Divine  Ideas  may  be 
the  Ideas  whereby  we  underftand,  the  mean- 
ing more  explicitly  will  refolve  into  this,  that 
xve  may  underftand  tlnm^  and  other  things  by 
thenu  Now  as  for  the  underftaiMling/^?«^^  th« 
poffibility  of  this  appears  partly  from  their  be- 
ing in  themfelves  of  an  Intelligible  Nature,  and 

E  e  partly 
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partly  from  the  immediate  Union  and  intimate 
rfefence  which  they  have  with  our  Minds. 
And  as  for  the  underftanding  other  things  hj 
them,  the  poffibility  of  this  likewife  appears 
from  the  Effentiai  Reprefentativenefs  of  their 
Nature,  whereby  they  exprefs  all  that  belongs 
to  the  real  Effence,  and  that  'tis  properly  Intel^ 
ligible  in  things;  that  is  in  other  words,  we 
may  for  any  thing  that  appears  to  the  contrary^ 
unacrftand  thefe  Ideas  in  themfelves,  bec|aufc 
of  their  abfolute  Nature  as  they  are  Eflfential 
Perfedions  of  God,  and  we  may  underftand  o- 
ther  things  by  them,  becaufe  of  their  Relative 
Nature,  or  as  they  are  Ideas  reprefentative  of 
things  that  are  out  of  God.    And  fince  in  thefe 
two  things  confifts  the  full  of  what  is  intended 
by  our  underftanding  by  the  Divine  Ideas,  viz,. 
That  we  ifhould  underftand  theniy  and  other 
things  by  them^  and  both  thefe  appear  to  be 
poffiblc,  it  therefore  clearly  follows,  that  'tis 
poflibk  that  we  may  underftand  by  thofe  Ideas, 
or  elfe  there  will  be  no  Ideas  by  which  it  will 
be  poflible  for  us  to  underftand  ;  and  that  be- 
caufe 'tis  impoffible  there  fhould  be  any  that  are 
cither  more  Intelligible  in  themfelves,  or  more 
intimately  prelcnt  to  us,  or  more  reprefentative 
of  other  things.    So  that  I  think  we  have  fuf- 
ficient  warrant  to  conclude,  that  thefe  Ideas 
are  everyway  qualified  to  be  the  immediate  Ob- 
jefts  of  our  Thoughts,  and  that  there  is  no* 
thing  in  them  that  fliould  hinder  us  from  under- 
ftanding by  them. 

7-  AI|J 
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7.  AH  that  ean  here  be  to  any  purjJofe  Ob* 
jcSed,  is,  Whether  there  may  riot  be  an  hin- 
drance or  incapacity  in  our  [elves ^  by  reafon  of 
the  difpropotion  of  our  Faculties  to  fo  excellent 
an  Objeft,  tho'  there  be  no  impoflibility  from 
the  Objefl:  itfelf.  But  this  can  be  no  Obiedion 
if  we  can  confider,  firft,  That  the  Queftion  at 
prefent  is  not  concerning  the  Ad,  but  the  Pof* 
fibiiity,  and  as  to  this,  there  can  be  no  reafon 
ifeiqueftion  but  that  God,  who,  as  our  Religion 
teaches  us  to  believe,  will  difcover  himfelf  to  us 
hereafter,  may,  if  he  fo  pleafes,  difcover  him* 
feif  to  us  now.  But  befides  we  are  to  confider 
2^/y.  That  God  does  difcover  himfelf  to  us  now ; 
for  we  have  an  Intelledual  View  or  Perception 
of  him  even  in  this  Life,  tho'  not  by  abundance 
of  degrees  fo  clear  and  perfect  as  we  hope  to 
have  hereafter,  when  our  Vifion  of  him  fhall  be 
Beatifck.  But  however  ,  fome  Perception  of 
him  we  have,  and  that  which  we  have  is  Di- 
reft.  Immediate  and  Eflential :  For  God,  as  we 
have  fliewn  above,  cannot  be  known  by  any  I- 
dea  diftinft  from  himfelf,  as  other  things  are, 
and  therefore  we  muftknowhimby  himfelf  j 
and  how  imperfeft  foever  that  Kno>«'ledge  be, 
his  own  Divine  EfTence  is  the  inime<iiate  ObjeQ: 
of  it,  or  elfe  'tis  plain  that  we  have  no  Notion 
at  all  of  him.  But  then  if  we  can  have  any  In- 
telle£lual  Sight  (tho'  never  fo  imperfeft)  of  the 
Abfolute  Nature  of  God,  much  more  may  we  fee 
lis  Relative  Nature,  or  that  in  him  which  re-* 
pefts  Creatures  J  that  is,  the  Divine  Ideas,  al^ 

Sea  ways 
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ways  fuppofing  that  it  be  rhis  Pleafure  to  re- 
veal them  to  us ;  which,  whether  it  be  or  no, 
is  an  Enquiry  that  lies  beyond  our  prefent  Con- 
cern, which  goes  no  further  than  the  abfolute 
poffibility  of  the  thing. 

8.  And  for  the  fuller  Confirmation  of  this, 
it  may  not  be  improper  to  be  further  confidered, 
That  thefe  are  the  Ideas  which  are  the  immcdi- 
ateObjeQs  of  the  Divine  Intelled,that  God  both 
underftands  themy  and  his  Creatures  ly  them, 
and  that  it  is  the  Intelligible  World  that  repre- 
lents  to  him  the  Natural.  For  as  God  has  the 
Ideas  of  all  things  that  he  has  made  in  himfelf, 

according  to  that  of  St  Jufiiitj 

Ifl  the  Appendix     £)^^j  fjabet  intus  quicquid  Opera- 

trm'  lo™"^''  ^^r  Forts :  He  has  within  what- 
ever he  works  without;  ^o  he 
knows  them  all  by  thofe  Ideas.  For  he  knows 
all  things  in  himfelf,  as  fufficing  for  his  own 
Light  as  well  as  Happinefs,  and  if  he  knows  all 
things  in  himfelf,  it  muft  be  by  that  of  himfelf 
\)i^hich  relates  to  what  is  out  of  himfelf,  even 
thofe  Intellegible  Perfeftions  of  his  EfTence 
that  are  reprefentative  of  whatever  does  or  can 
exift  without  it,  which  is  what  we  intend  by 
the  Divine  Ideas.  But  then  if  God  underftands 
by  thefe  Ideas,  then  it  feems  things  may  be 
thus  underftood,  and  fo  this  is  in  the  general  a 
poflible  and  truly  conceivable  way  of  under- 
ftanding.  But  then  befides,  if  thefe  are  the  I- 
deas  by  which  God  underftands,  why  may  not 
we  underftand  by  the  lame  ?  If  this  be  his  way*' 
'  -    ''  ■  •        '  ' '  o{ ' 
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of  underftanding  why  may  it  not  alfo  be  ours  ? 
'Tis  true  indeed,  it  would  be  a  vain  Prefump- 
tion  to  think  that  we  Ihould  be  able  to  under- 
ftand  as  he  does  in  one  fenfe  «^  that  is,  that  as  h& 
underftands  all  things  in  himfetf^  fo  we  fhould 
be  alfo  able  to  underijand  things  xnourfelves^ 
becaufe  this  would  import  a  very  high  Perfefti- 
on  in  i^.But  this  hinders  not  but -that  as  God  tin- 
ftands"  all  things  in  himfelf,  fo  we  may  under- 
ftand  all  things  in  Him^  becaufe  then  aU  the  Per-^ 
feftion  that  is  in  this  way  Underftanding  re? 
doundstoGod* 

9.  But  then  to  wind  up  this  whole  Matter,  if 
it  be  poitible  (as  I  think  by  a  due  Cbnfideration 
of  the  Premifes,  it  will  appear  that  it  is)  that 
the  Ideas  whereby  we  undetftand  may  be  the 
pi  vine  Ideas,  then  it  evidently  follows,  that 
there  is  no  abfolute  Neceffity  (at  leaft  from  the 
Nature  of  the  thing)  of  our  having  recourfe  to 
any  other,  and  that  even  tho^  we  Ihould  fuppofe 
other  ways  to  be  as  pofliblc  as  this.  'Tis  tru^ 
indeed,  I  know  not  any  other  way  that  we  can 
have,  recourfe  to ;  but  fuppofing  we  could,  there 
would  yet  however  be  no  abfolute  Neceflity  of 
our  taking  up  with  it,  folong  as  this  is  acknow- 
ledged to  be  poflible.  But  whether  this  be 
actually  the  very  way  of  Humane  Underftand-? 
ingor  Qo,  the  mere  pollibility  of  it  isnotfuf- 
ficient  of  itfelf  to  determine.  That  depends 
upon  other  Meafures,  the  Confideration  of  which 
we  lliall  adjourn  to  the  following  Chapter, 

■I 
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CHAP.    XII. 

Wherein  v  cmjidervd  what  Reafms  there 
are  to  think  that  the  divine  Ideas  are 
oBuaUij  the  Ideas  'wberelywe  undern 
fiand.  With  fame  exflanat^y  ^ccoimt 
of  this  Ideal  Syfiem. 

f.  'Tnis  no  fmall  fatis&dion  to  a  penfivc 
I  Traveller  after  he  has  wandered  up 
and  ^own  through  wild  Deferts  and  Pathlefs 
Woods,  and  has  in  vain  attempted  many  crag- 
ged  HiUs  and  inacceflible  Rocks  and  Precipices^ 
at  length  to  fall  into  a  faff  able  tvay^  tho'  he  knows 
not  yet  whether  it  will  lead  hiip,  or  whether  it 
be  tne  right  way  or  no.  To  apply  this  to  our 
prefent  Cafe,  I  need  only  lay,  that  after  fome 
tryal  made  upon  the  feveral  Hypothefes  of  Hu- 
mane Underftanding,  we  have  at  length  found 
one  that  is  fcffibleztA  Intelligible ^  which  is  more 
than  can  be  laid  of  any  of  the  reft,  and  what, 
after  fo  many  vain  and  ftuitlefs  Enquiries,  may 
be  lookt  upon  as  a  confiderable  AtchiQvement.  I 
do  not  mean  in  refpecfc  of  my  own  Abilities  fo 
as  to  value  mv  iclf  as  a  Difioverer^  but  in  rc- 
fpe£tof  the  tiling  itfelf,  it  being  indeed  a  verv 
^confiderable  and  chearing  thing  to  meet  witn 
anyLijght  after  fo  muchParknefs,tho'  it  be  only 
the  gliimffe  of  zptffibifit}^  And  fomuqh  indeed  I 
ihall  not  doubt  to  affirni.  that  w^  bave  found  : 
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but  whether  this  way  of  Underftanding  which 
wt^  affirm  to  '6e  poffible,  be  the  verjr  afl:ual  way 
whereby  we  underftand,  is  a  Queftion  that  is 
not  to  be  determinM  without  that  Modefiy  and 
Referve  which  is  due  both  to  the  SubUmity  of 
the  Argument,  and  the  Infirmity  of  him  that 
handles  it. 

2.  There  is  a  twofold  Referve  which  is  to  be 
ufod  in  our  fpeculative  Refearches.  One  that 
^efpefts  the  Things  that  we  have  under  Confi- 
deration,  and  another  that  refpefts  that  degree 
of  Jffent  wherewith  we  adhere  to  them.  That 
which  concerns  the  Things  themfelves,  is  that 
we  don't  Outer  U  matiere  (as  the  French  fpeak^ 
pulh  things  too  far,  over  ftretch  the  Matter,  or 
indulge  our  inquifitive  Humour  too  much  about 
things  that  are  greatly  removed  from  us,  or 
much  above  us,  and  that  lie  ia  the  Dark  ;  but 
that  we  govern  our  Curiofity  within  reafonable 
Bounds,  contenting  ourfelves  with  being  Wife 
unto  Sobriety.  That  Referve  which  concerns  our 
Aflent,  is  again  capable  of  being  . 

confidered  two  ways,  i/.  That  mtei^^""^*'  ^^^""^ 
we  forbear  *  giving  it  to  any 
thing  but  what  is  clear  and  evident,  fince  every 
thing  that  has  the  appearance  of  Truth,  is  not 
always  true.  ^Aly.  That  when  we  do  inwardly 
give  it,  as  finding  it  reafonable  fo  to  do,  we 
ufe  not  however  any  undue  Freedom  in  the 
planner  of  exprelfing  our  Aflent,  by  being  too 
Pofitive  or  Dogmatical  in  pur  Affirmations,^ 
jyljiclj  favours  of  too  much  Confidence  and 

E  e  4  Reliance 
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Reliance  upon  our  own  Judgments,  and  is  there- 
fore  in  decency  to  be  avoided,  tW  we  think 
ourfelves  never  fo  much  in  the  right.  I  have 
endeavour^  to  govern  mvfelf  by  thefe  mea- 
fures  in  this  Theory,  and  I  nope  this  is  the  Tem- 
per which  I  have  hitherto  ufed ;  and  I  muft 
ftrangely  forget  myfclf  and  my  Argument  too, 
fhould  I  now  in  this  P*rt  of.it  begin  to  difcon- 
tinue  it ;  and  tiierefor?  tho^  we  have  been  fome- 
what  pofitive  in  affirming  the  fimple  fcffibility 
of  our  Underftanding  by  the  Divine  ldea$  (be- 
caufe  indeed  I  think  ^is  very  clear  that  we  may 
Jo  underftand)  yet  that  we  aftually  do  under- 
ft  and  by  them,  I  fhall  not  take  upon  me  abfo- 
lutely  to  affirm.  The  Queftion  How  we  under-^ 
fiandj  is  too  difficult  and  abftrufe  to  be  peremp- 
torily decided  by  me,  or  by  any  Man  elfc.  I 
pretend  only  to  examine  which  of  all  the  con-, 
ceivable  ways  of  it  appears  to  be  ijioft  reafon* 
able,  which  is  enough  to  anfwer  the  defign  of  a 
xnodeft  Theory,  and  to  fatisfie  all  reafonable 
Curiofity  either  in  the  Writer  or  in  the  Reader. 
And  accordingly  having  fliewn  it  to  be  ablb^ 
lutely  poffible  tnat  we  may  underftand  by  the 
Divine  Ideas  ;  I  now  proceed  to  confider  what 

rational  Grounds  and  Inducements  there  are  to 

> 

think  that  we  do  aftually  fo  underftand. 

J.  To  fet  out  then,  the  firft  rational  Ground 
that  may  be  offcr'd  for  this  way  of  Underftand^ 
ing,  isjbecaufe  all  other  ways  that  we  can  think 
of  appear  upon  a  fair  examination  to  be  falfe  and 
impoffibK    We  have  Ihewn  that  it  is  pot  rea- 

ipnable 
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bnable  to  think  there  are  any  Ideas  but  the  Di- 
/ine  Ideas  j  and  fuppofing  that  there  were,  yet 
:hat  we  do  not  underftand  by  them,  nay,  that 
:hey  cannot  be  the  Ideas  whereby  we  under- 
land.  And  we  have  further  jQiewn  not  only 
:hat  there  are  Divine  Jdeas,  but  that  there  is  a. 
poflibility  of  our  underftanding  by  them.  But 
:hen  Unce  the  other  ways  are  &lfe,wh@ther  thaf 
done  be  not  fufficient  to  conclude  this  to  be  true, 
ifoecially  fince  it  aprcars  otherwife  to  be  pofE- 
ble.For  as  we  argued  in  the  Chap,foregoine  after 
ihis  manner,  This  way  is  poffible,  therefore  no 
)ther  is  neceflary ;  fo  whether  we  may  ijot  now 
IS  well  argue  thus ;  the  other  ways  of  under- 
landing  are  impoflible,  therefore  this  is  necef- 
[ary,  is' wliat  I  mould  think  deferves  to  be  well 
iveighed  by  every  Reader  tliat  is  not  in  too  much 
bfte  to  confider. 

4.  The  Traveller  who  by  confulting  liis 
Map,  or  otherwife  is  competentlj^  fatisfied  that 
the  way  to  fuch  a  Place  niufl:  He  within  the  com- 
pafsof  five  Roads,  and  afterwards  upon  trial 
finds  four  of  them  not  to  be  pafTable,  has  he  not 
great  reafon  to  conclude  without  any  further 
enquiry,that  the  fifth  wlvch  remains  is  the  right, 
efpecially  if  he  perceives  it  to  lie  open  and  fair  ? 
3ut  now  how  does  our  Cafe  differ  from  his,  and 
if  he  may  fo  conclude,  then  why  may  not  m  ? 
For  the  SyUogifm  would  be  no  other  than  this. 
The  Ideas  whereby  we  underftand,  muft  be  ei- 
ther fuch  as  come  from  external  Objefts,  or  fuch 
^s  are  produced  by  ourfelves^^  or  created  by  God, 

or 
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Or  the  Eflential  Perfeftions  or  Modalities  of 
Own  Souls,  or  laftly  the  Divine  Ideas, 
^hcy  are  not  any  of  the  former ;  therefore  t 
^re  the  laft :  Which  Conclufion  being  as  truei 
the  Premifes,  whoever  will  not  fubmit  to 
ftands  obligM  to  fhew,  either  that  there  is  fo 
other  way  of  underftanding  which  we  ha 
not  mentioned,  and  fo  that  our  Enumerati 
is  not  juft ;  or  that  one  of  the  other  which 
have  mentioned  may  poflibly  be  it.  And  i 
deed  I  do  not  well  perceive  how  either  of  tb 
can  be  done ;  and  therefore  the  Argument  m 
be  allowed,  or  at  Icaft  I  fee  not  how  it  can 
anfwerM. 

5*  This  laft  Argument  proceeds  fiiom  tl 
cxclufiori  or  removal  of  other  ways  to  the  p 
fition  of  this  as  the  only  way  of  underftand 
that  remains,  and  indeed  that  is  poffible. 
now  to  argue  more  nearly  from  the  Nature 
the  thing  itfelf.  Thejdeas  whereby  we  und( 
ftand  are  Neceffary/Eternal  and  Immutablj 
But  there  are  no  laeas  fo  qualified ;  but  the  fl 
vine ;  therefore  the  Ideas  whereby  we  undei 
ftand  are  the  Divine  Ideas.  This  Argume 
we  have  already  ufed  upon  another  occafi 
"vizf  to  fhew  that  our  Ideas  are  neither  prod 
ed  by  ourfelves,  nor  created  by  God,  nor  y 
the  rerfeftions  or  Modalities  of  our  own  Soul 
But  it  is  as  applicable  to  this  purpole  to  fte 
what  they  are,  as  well  as  what  they  are  not,  t( 
Ihew  them  to  be  Divine,  as  well  as  npt  to  h 
any  tiling  Created  j  for  'tis,  I  think  v?ry  plain 
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:hat  That  mufl:  be  Divine,  whatever  is  necef- 
&,ry.  Eternal  and  Immutable ;  fo  that  we  need 
not  be  at  the  pains  to  prove  that  part  of  the  Ar- 
gument. But  now  as  to  the  other,  that  the  I- 
deas  whereby  we  underftand  are  Neceflary,  E- 
ternal  and  Immutable  ;  this  feems  demonftra- 
ble  two  ways,  which,  tho'  we  have  already 
touched  upon,  we  fhall  here  briefly,  and  if  wc 
can  difl:indly  refume,  not  without  fome  im- 
provement as  well  as  variety. 

6.  The  firft  way  is  from  their  being  the  Ob- 
lefts  6i Science:  It  is  with  confent  allowM,  that 
Science  is  of  NecejOTarics,  &c.  Therefore  things 
as  they  are  in  Nature  are  not  the  Objefts  of  it. 
Therefore  the  Science  which  we  have  of  things 
refpefts  only  the  J^e^^  of  thofe  things,  orelfe 
*tis  plain  that  we  can  have  no  Science  of  them. 
But  then  again,  fince  Science  is  of  Neceflaries, 
therefore  the  Ideas  of  thofe  things  are  neeefTary, 
^r.  And  then  fince  thefe  Ideas  of  things  are 
5iifb  the  Ideas  whereby  we  underflfand  them,  as 
being  fuppofed  to  be  tne  Objeftsof  that  Science 
which  we  have  of  them,  it  feems  thence  to  fol- 
low by  an  equality  of  Confequence,  that  there- 
fore the  Ideas  whereby  we  underftand  are  alfo 
neceflary,  &c.  For  Science  is  of  Neceflaries  ^ 
and  therefor^,  as  if  there  were  no  Ideas  there 
could  be  no  Science :  So  if  we  did  not  know 
things  by  thofe  Ideas ,  we  could  have  no 
Science  of  thofe  things  ;  but  if  we  do  know 
things  by  their  Ideas,  then  the  Ideas  of  thofe 
things  are  alfo  our  Ideas,  or  the  Ideas  wheret)ty 
we  underftand  theip,  and  confequently  the  one 

Will 
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wiU  be  as  neceflkryias  the  other :  So  that  the 
Argument  will  now  run  diftindly  in  this  form. 

The  Ideas  whereby  w^e  underftand.are  the 
Objeds  of  Science: 

But  theObjed  of  Science  is  neceffary,  &c. 

Therefore  the  Ideas  whereby  we  under- 
ftand,  are  neceflary,  drc. 

Befides,  we  underftand  things  by  their  Ideas, 
therefore  in  Ihort,  the  Ideas  of  tnings  are  the 
fame  with  the  Ideas  by  which  we  underftand. 

7.  But  before  we  give  any  further  Proof  of 
the  Conclufion  of  this  Argument,  there  is  anj 
pther  way  of  proving  the  major  Propofition  ot 
it,  "viz..  That  the  Ideas  whereby  we  under-j 
ftand  are  the  Objefts  of  Science,  we  have  fliewn 
that  material  Beings  are  not  in  themfelves,  or 
by  themfelves  at  all  Intelligible  ;  therefore  all 
the  Knowledge  or  Perception  which  we  have  of 
them  is  by  their  Ideas.  And  therefore  the  I- 
^e9.s  whereby  we  perceive  thofe  Beings  are  a* 
;ain  the  Objects  of  all  that  Science  which  we 
lave  of  them.  And  that  not  only  becaufe  the 
things  in  themfelves  have  not  that  immutable 
fteddinefs  which  Science  requires  in  its  Objeft, 
which  is  the  ground  upon  which  the  laft  Argu- 
ment proceeds)  but  becaufe  they  are  not  in  them- 
felves fo  much  as  Abfolutely,  or  at  all  IntelUgi- 
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hie.  And  indeed  fince  we  perceive  thefe  things 
only  by  their  Ideas,  it  feems  plainly  impoffiblc 
that  the  Science  which  we  have  of  them  fhould 
be  concernM  any  further  than  thofe  Ideas  where^ 
by  we  perceive  them.  So  tljat  what  we  call 
the  Knowledge  of  Things^  is  in  ftridnefs  no  o- 
ther  than,  the  Perception  of  our  own  Ideas. 

8.  Which  is  further  confirm'd  by  that  very 
confiderable  Maxim  of  the  Metaphyfical  School, 
that  the  aftual  exiftence  oif 
things  is  riot  neceffary  to  Sci-  -^#«*«  i  sta.  $ 
ence,  or  as  ouarez  exprefies  ic, 
that  Science  AbfiraSts  from  it.  'Tis  true  it  does 
fb :  Not  indeed  from  all  Exiflence,  or  from  Exi- 
ftence abfolutely  (for  then  Science  would  liave 
nothing  real  for  its  Objeft)  but  from  Exiftence 
in  a  certain  refpeft,  as  it  fignifies  the  a£iual  Exi- 
ftence  of  things  in  Nature.  From  that  it  does 
Abftraft,  and  accordingly  the  exiftence  of  things 
in  this  Senfe  is  not  at  all  neceffary  to  Science, 
but  wholly  accidental;  that  is,  it  is  not  neceffary 
to  Science,  that  the  Objeft  of  it  fhouldyZ^  exift* 
For  whether  things  do  thus  exift  or  not,  our 
Science  of  them  is,  Or  may  be  the  fame,  as  is 
plain  in  the  Science  of  Geometry^  which  is  con- 
cerning fuch  Lines  and  Figures  as  have  no  real 
Exiftence  in  Nature,  at  leaft  according  to  that 
exaOnefs  of  Perfeftion  where- 
in that  Science  confiders  them  J'J^}^  ift.Part 
as  I  have  ^  formerly  obferv'd  "^.^  ^^^""'^r,  -^^c 
to  another  pui'pofe.  But  then 
this,  one  Conlideration  feems  fufficient  to  de- 
'       * '     ■    '        inonftrate 
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monilrate  that  the  things  themfelves,  as  they 
exift  in  Nature,  are  not  the  proper  Objefts  of 
that  Science  which  we  are  faid  to  have  of  them* 
For  what  can  be  more  plain,  things  as  they  na- 
turally exift  cannot  be  the  Objefts  of  our  Sci- 
ence, and  that  becaufe  our  Science  confiders 
them  according  to  a  State  or  Degree  of  Perfefti- 
on  which  they  have  not  as  they  naturally  exift. 
Here  then  our  Science  does  not  only  abfira£i 
from  Exifience  ;  but  (what  is  much  more  conli- 
derable)  is  concerning  things  that  have  no  real 
Exiftence  in  Nature  at  all.  Tho'  if  it  did  only 
abftraft  from  the  real  Exiftence  of  things  in 
Nature,  that  would  be  fufficient  to  prove  that 
thofe  things  cannot  be  the  Objedls  of  it :  Be- 
caufe upon  the  fuppofition  of  this  Abftradion 
it  would  be  indifferent  to  Science  (as  indeed  it 
is)  whether  thele  things  did  exift  or  no,  and  fo 
our  Science  of  them  would  continue  the  fame, 
even  tho'  they  were  annihilated,  which  can  ne- 
ver be  faid  of  the  real  Objeft  of  Science.  It 
leems  then  a  plain  rational  Colle£tion,  that  the 
things  in  Nature  are  not  that  real  Objeft.  And 
therefore  all  the  Science  which  we  have  of  them, 
muft  be  refolved  into  thofe  Ideas  whereby  we 
perceive  them,  as  being  the  only  true  and  pro- 
per Objefts  of  that  Science,  Which  again 
proves  thofe  Ideas  to  be  NeceiTary,  Eternal  and 
Immutable. 

9.  The  other  way  of  proving  the  feme  Con- 
clufion,  is  from  their  being,  as  theObjeds  of 
Science,  fo  alfo  the  ground  of  EtefMl  Truths. 

■•"^         "       ^^hefi? 
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rhefc  Truths  are  no  other  in  general,  but  cer- 
tain immutable  Relations  of  things.  But  what 
things  ?  Not  things  that  exift  in  Nature :  For 
thefe  things  are  Contingent,  Temporary  and 
Mutable  ;  and  'tis  impoflible  (as  we  have  abun- 
dantly fliewn  in  the  former  Part)  that  fuch 
things  fliould  be  the  Subjefts  of  NecefTary,  E- 
ternal  and  Immutable  Relations.  Therefore 
they  are  the  Relations  of  Ideas,  and  thofc  Ideas 
tnuft  be  as  NecejQTary,  as  Eternal,  and  as  Im- 
mutable as  thofe  Truths  are  which  refult  from 
rfiem,  it  being  imjpoflible  that  eternal  Truths 
fhould  refult  from  Ideas  that  are  not  EternaL 
So  indeed  we  fpeak  according  to  ^t  formality  of 
the  thing ;  but  indeed  in  the  Reality  of  it,  thefc 
Eternal  Truths  are  the  fame  with  Ideas,  as  ail 
Relations  are  with  their  Subjefts  and  Terms. 
And  therefore  again,  thefe  Ideas  are  NecefTary, 
Eteraal,  &c.  as  having  a  real  Identity  with 
eternal  Truths. 

I  o.  Well,  but  how  does  it  appear  that  thefe 
Ideas  are  our  Ideas?  Why,  we  fee  thefe- eternal 
Trutlts,  we  contemplate  them,  and  have  a  clear 
IntelleQual  view  of  them,  and  therefore  alfo  of 
thofe  neceffary  and  immutable  Ideas  which  are 
the  ground  of  them,  thofe  Truths  being  not 
really  (tho'  formally)  different  from  thofe  Ideas. 
But  then,  as  I  faid  before,  the  Ideas  which  we 
lee,  muft  be  the  fame  with  the  Ideas  by  which 
\ire  fee,  and  that  becaufe  being  effentially  Re- 
prefentative,  in  feeing  them  we  are  fuppofed  to 

(ee  what  is  reprefented  by  them»    And  there- 
fore 
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fore>  if  the  Ideas  whicl|  we  fee  ire  Eternal,  can- 
fequently  the  Ideas  by  which  we  fee  are  alio  E- 
ternal.  An4  now  we  feem  to  have  proved  all 
that  is  neceflary  to  infer  our  Conclufion.  For 
if  the  Ideas  whereby  we  underiland  are,  Necef- 
fery,  Eternal  and  Immutable,  as  they  appear  to 
be  from  this  double  Confideration ,  as  they  are 
the  ObjeQ:s  .of  Science ,  and  as  they  are  the 
;rpund  of  eternal  Truths,  then  the  Ideas  where- 
ly  we  underftand,  and  which  are  the  immedi- 
;lte  Objefts  of  our  Mind,  cannot  reafonably  be 
thought  to  be  any  other  than  the  Divine  Ideas, 
and  that  by  vertue  of  that  Principle  which  is 
the  common  Bafis  of  the  whole  Argument  (and 
which  leemstoo  clear  to  need  any  Proof  it  felf) 
^iz.  that  there  is  riotliing  NecefTary,  Eternal, 
or  Immutable,  but  the  Divine  Nature. 

II.  But  befides,  our  Ideas  are  very  great 
things,  not  only  in  themfelves,  as  reprefcnting 
whatever  is  Intelligible  in  other  things,  but  al- 
fb  with  refpeft  to  us^  who  underftand  them ;  for 
they  are  the  Principles  of  our  Intelligence,  the 
Light  of  our  Minds,  and  the  PerfeOion  of  our 
rational  Natures.  Not  indeed  the  formal 'Pqv- 
fefliion  of  them,  which  confifts  not  in  the  Ideas 
themfelves,  but  in  the  Fert^ftion  of  thofe  Ideas 
(for  the  formal  Perfedion  of  the  Mind,  how- 
ever otherwife  dependent  upon  that  which  is 
without  her,  is  always  fomc  Operation  of  her 
own)  but.  they  are  ih&QbjeS^ive  Perfection,  or 
that  which  perfe£b,  meliorates,  and  improves 
our  Ihtelle^ual  Natures  by  way  of  Objed,  or 
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as  Objefts  do  their  Powers  or  Faculties,  which 
are  imployM  about  theiii.    For  as  the  Perfeftioil 
of  the  Underftanding  Qonfifts  in  Knowledge,  fo 
all  our  Knowledge  confifts  in  the  Perception  of 
our  Ideas.    They  are  the  immediate  Objects  of 
the  Mind,  and  confequcntly  all  the  knowledge 
which  fhe  has  of  Created  Things,  as  v^hous 
and  as  extenfive  as  it  is,  lies  within  the  compals 
of  their  lucid  Sphere.     It   may  indeed  come 
fhort  of  it,  or  be  retrenched  within  it ;  but  it 
cannot  poflibly  exceed  it,  or  pafs  beyond  the  li- 
mits of  it.    We  cannot  underftand  what  wc 
have  no  Idea  of,  and  that  becaufe  we  under- 
ftand by  our  Ideas.    Our  knowledge  muft  needs 
fail  us  whenever  our  Ideas  do,  and  thit  be- 
caufe our  Ideas  are  the  immediate  Objeds  of  oiir 
Knowledge.    But  th^n  that  which  is  the  im- 
mediate ObjeQ:  of  the  Mind  is  the.Perfeftion  of 
it,  as  informing  it,  and  rendring  itaftually  in- 
telligent, which  therefore  argues  pur  Ideas  to 
be  the  Perfeftionof  our  Minds  :  Which  by  xht 
'way,  if  it  was  not  the  true  Reafon,  may  yet 
ferve  for  a  very  rational  Account  of  that  Pla- 
tonick  Notion  (otherwife  not  fo  eafie  to  com*' 
irehend)  that  the  Happinefs  of  the  Soul  con- 
fifts in  the  Contemplation  of  Ideas y  which  fecms 
alfo  efpoufed  by  St.  Aufiiny  when  fpeaking  of 
thefe  Ideas,  and  of  the  fight  which  the  Soul  bas 
of  them,  he  has  thefe  remark- 
able words,  Quarum  vifione  fit       ^»***  oaoginta  tri^ 
heatiffima.   T&  indeed  I  think    ^^^^^^^ 
this  is  to  be  uaderftood  in  a 
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qualify'd  Senfe :  Fpr  exaQly  fpeaking  the  fu" 
preme  Happinefs  of  the  Soul  cannot  confift  in 
the  Contemplation  of  Ideasy  fince  Ideas,  as  Di- 
vine as  they  are,  import  not  theEffehceof  God 
as  it  is  abfoluteiy  in  itfelf,  but^pnly  as  it  relates 
to  Creatures,  as  we  have  fhewn  in  the  former 
Part.  Whereas  our  Supreme  Happinefs  con- 
fifts  in  our  Vifion  of  God,  as  he  is  according  to 
his  abfolute  Nature,  or  as  he  is  in  bimfelf,  that 
which  St.  Joh/^  calls  the  feeing  him  as  he  is.  But 
perhaps  St.  Jufiin  might  not  fo  minutely  weigh 
this,  or  by  mofi  Happy  vm^t  mean  no  more  than 
very  Happy:  And  that  indeed  is  very  true: 
Vox  as  there  is  a  great  deal  of  Pleafurc  in  Know- 
ledge ;  fo  a  clear  contemplation  of  Ideas  will 
';o  a  great  way  towards  Happinefs,  and  that 
lecaufe  thefe  Ideas  are  the  proper  and  immedi- 
ate Objeds  of  the  Mind,  andfo  trtdj^  tho^not 
mofi  Perfedive  of  it.  And  accordingly  Aquinas 
maintains  that  God  underftands  other  things 
by  his  own  Ideas,  or  by  the  Species  of  them 
contained  in  his  own  Effence,  and  that  to  obvi- 
ate the  inconvenience  urged  in  the  Objeftion, 
viz.  Tliat  if  he  underftood  other  things  fome- 
thing  elfe  would  be  a  Perfeftion  to  him  that  is 
not  himfelf :  Which  fuppofes  that  his  own  Ideas 
are  a  Perfeftion  to  Iiim,  as  being  the  immedi- 
ate Objects  of  his  Mind;  and  for  the  like  rea- 
fon,  fo  will  our  Ideas  be  to  our  Minds.  But 
then  (which  is  the  refult  of  all  this)  I  would 
offer  it  to  be  confiderM,  whether  God  be  not 
the  only  true  good  of  our  Souls ,  and  confe- 

quently 
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quently  whether  any  thiflg  can  be  lafely  ad- 
mitted to  be  the  Peneftion'  of  our  Minds  buc 
what  \s  Divine.  And  accordingly  as  Aquinas 
fuppofes  God  tounderftand  by  nis  own  Ideas, 
left  other  things  fiiould  be  a  Perfeftion  to  him ; 
fo  whether  it  be  not  as  reafbnable  to  fuppofe 
that  we  underftand  by  thofe  fame  Ideas  of  his, 
left  any  thing  befides  God  fhould  be  a  Perfecti- 
on to  our  Natures,  or  a  Light  to  our  Minds. 

12.  But  'tis  further  Confiderable,  that  our 
Ideas  are  not  only  the  Light  of  our  Minds,  but 
a  common  and  univerfal  Light,  a  Light  that  is 
as  general  and  as  diffufed  as  the  Intelleftual 
Nature,  that  extends  as  far  as  there  is  any  Fa- 
culty to  fee  it,  and  that  fhines  even  in  the  Dark- 
nefs,  tho'  it  be  not  comprehended  by  it*  Thofe 
many  great  and  fine  tilings  which  St.  Aufiin 
has  laid  of  the  Community  and  Univerfality  of 
Truth,  are  equally  applicable  to  our  Ideas,  as 
being  of  the  fame  real  Nature  with  it.  As 
for  Truth  he  muft  be  a  great  ftranger  to  her, 
and  to  himfelf  too,  that  mall  look  upon  it  as 
a  Pofleflion  in  Peculiar.  Truth  is  no  Man's 
Property  or  Inclofure,  but  a  common  and  pub- 
lick  benefit.  ^She  dwells  indeed  in  every  Man, 
and  has  an  Oracle  in  every  Breaft,  but  is  con- 
fined to  no  Man,  nor  to  any  Place  or  Time, 
but  is  always  and  -  every  where  Intelligible, 
and  to  every  one,  j^  bemg  a£  onbe  a  lecrelt 
and  a  publick  Light ,  as  St.  AulHn  ipeaks# 
That  Truth  which  I  contemplate  is  not  mine, 
fmce  another  may  coatdmplate  it  as  well  as  t^ 
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and  that  Truth  which  another  contemplates  is 
not  his,  fince  I  may  contemplate  it  as  well 
he.  Yea,  we  fliallfee  the  lame  Truths,  and 
tho*  Af/wand  Thine  be  a  neceflary  diftinSion 
in  the  enjoyment  of  leffer  Goods,  which  can 
not  be  Communicated  at  once  lo  many,  yet 
we  enjoy  the  greateft  BlefHngs  all  in  common, 
and  there  is  nd  divifion  of  Truth,  tho'  there 
be  of  the  Languages  wherein  we  exprefs  it. 
The  Curfe  that  multiplied  the  latter  has  left 
the  former  ftill  one,  fimple  and  intire ;  and  tl]o* 
there  is  fuch  a  national  variety  in  Tongu6s, 
yet  in  the  Retirements  of  the  Mind  there  is 

more  Conformity,  fince  the 
*Mustnj)micmo    ^  Xruth  that  dwclls  there  is 

Cmtgticnts    nee  He*  .  •         -^   ,  ^       ^ 

brZa  nee  Graca  necLa-  neither  Hcbrew,  nor  Greek, 
iirtay  nee  Barbara  ve-    nor  Latin,    uof  Barbarous , 

gf lIu'K xT    ^'"^ ^P^^^^ °"^ fimpte,iiniform 

and  univerfal  Language,  and 
fuch  as  is  intelligible  to  the  whole  World.  But 
now  our  Ideas  being  the  f^me  in  the  Reality  of 
the  thine  with  Truth ;  all  this  which  we  here 
fay  of  Truth  will  be  as  truly  applica^>le  to  our 
Ideas.  And  conlequently  we  may  fay  oUheniy 
that  thej  alfo  are  Cfommon,  Univerfal,  Uncon- 
fincd,  and  Omniprefent.  And  we  find  byejC- 
perience,  that  we  have  all  the  lame  common 
Ideas,  tho'  we  do  not  equally  attend  to  them, 
view  them  with  the  fame  diftinflnefs,  andor* 
der,  and  difpc^e  them  alike  in  our  Thoughts. 
In  this  indeed  there  is  an  infinite  variety  ac- 
cording to  the  different  Capacities  of  Men,  and 

the 
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the  as  different  Ufe  and  Application  of  thof6 
Capacities,  and  from  hence  proceeds  iall  that 
Diverfity  which  is  in  Thinking.  But  as  to  the 
Ideas  tnemfelves ,  they  are  the  fame  in  all 
Minds,  as  appears  by  our  being  able  by  agree- 
ment to  unite  them  to  certain  fenfible  Signs, 
and  by  the  ufe  of  thoie  Signs  to  excite  thofe^ 
Ideas.  And  indeed  all  Sfeech  fuppofes  this; 
for  unlefs  we  had  all  the  fame  Ideas  in  out, 
Minds ,  ^tis  impoflible  we  fhould  be  able  tp 
difcourfe  or  maintain  any  Converfation  with 
one  another.  I  do  not  fay,  that  we  have  al- 
ways the  fame  Ideas  whenever  we  ufe  the 
fame  Signs,  or  rather  that  we  always  ufe  the 
fame  Signs  for  the  fame  Ideas.  But  however 
our  Ideas  muft  be  the  feme  in  themlelves,  ot 
we  muft  abfolutely  have  the  fame  Ideas  in 
common  between  us ,  or  elfe  they  would  not 
be  capable  of  being  fignify'd  by  a  common 
Sign,  and  fo  we  could  never  converfe  together^ 
becaufe  we  fhould  have  always  different  I-r 
deas ,  tho'  we  ufed  the  fame  Signs,  which 
would  be  to  converfe  in  Words  and  not  iq 
Thoughts,  like  Parrots',  and  not  like  Men. 
'Tis  plain  then  that  we  muft  have  the  lame 
Ideas ,  tho'  we  do  not  always  ufe  the  fame 
3igns  to  exprefs  them,  as  in  thofe  that  fpeak 
different  Languages,  nor  yet  always  intend  the 
lame  Idea  by  the  fame  Sign,  as  in  thofe  that 
talk  Falacioufly  and  Ambiguoufly  in  the  fame. 
But  ftill  I  fay  the  Ideas  muft  be  the  fame  in 
themfelves,  or  elfe  we  could  not  talk  at  all: 

\  F  f  3  which 
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Which  feems  to  argue  an  intell^ible  as  well 
as  a  fenfible  Luminary;  that  there  is  a  Sun 
for  Minds  as  well  as  for  Bodies,  and  that  we 
fte  all  in  one  common  Light  with  our  Un- 
derftandingsi  as  well  as  with  our  Eyes ;  that 
is,  that  there  is  an  univerial,  intelligible  Na- 
ture which  communicates  itfelf  to  all  Minds, 
without  dividing  itfelf  to  any.  But  then  whe- 
ther this  common,  univerfal,  unconfined  Light 
can  be  any  thing  lefs  than  Divine  \  or  whe- 
ther this  univerfal  Nature  which  fo  undivit 
dcdly  Communicates  itfelf  to  all  that  is  In-' 
telleftual ,  can  be  any  thing  lefs  than  God ; 
And  accordingly  whether  this  again  does  not 
prove,  that  m&  Ideas  whereby  we  underftand 
are  the  Divine  Ideas,  I  leave  to  be  confidered  by 
as  many  as  think  it  worth  their  while  to  know 
how  they  underftand ;  which,  one  would  think, 
ihould  jble  one  of  the  firft  Queftions  that  Ihould 
engage  the  Curioiity  of  a  rational  MincJ. 

13,  But  what  if  after  all  we  fhould  take  a 
ihorter  Line  to  our  Point,  by  arguing  thus.  The 
Truths  which  we  fee  are  Divine  Truths,  there- 
fore the  Ideas  which  we  fee  are  alfp  Divine  I-« 
deas.  For  as  we  have  already  argued  the  necef^ 
fary  and  i^mmutableNature  of  our  Ideas  from  the 
jiecefTity  and  immutability  of  Truth,  and  from 
that  necejGTary  and  immutaSleNature  of  theirs  in? 
ferMtheirDivinitVjbecaufe  nothing  can  beNecef- 
fary  or  Impiutabie  but  what  is  pivine :  So  why 
may  we  not  mor?  direftly  and  immediately  ar* 
^ue  the  Divinity  pf  our  Ideas  from  the  Divinity 
of  TBUth?  Fpr  as  for  the  Jnticedentoi  the  Ar- 
gument 
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gument  we  have  abuoclantly  fliewn  in  the  .foi> 
mer  Part  that  Truth  is  of  a  Nature  traly  Di- 
vine,  accordipg  to  the  exprefs  Dodrine  of  St. 
Aufiin.    A  ad  as  for  the  Connexion  between  the 
Antecedent  and  the  Confequent,  that  depends 
upon  two  things  which  we  have  alfo  already 
Ihe  wn,  and  are  therefore  now  only  to  recoiled: ; 
one  is,  that  Truth  is  in  reality  the/anie  with 
the  Ideas  from  which  it  refults :  And  the  other      < 
is,  tliat  thefe  Ideas  are  alfo(2/^r  Ideas,  or  the  h 
deas  which  we  fee,  and  which  are  the  immedi-; 
ate  Objeds  of  our  Thought  and  Perceptiou,, 
and  that  becaufe  we  fee  thefe  Truths  which  are 
fuppofed  to  be  really  the  fame  in  Nature  with 
thefe  Ideas:  Therefore  we  fee alfo  thefe  Ideas ; 
and  therefore  if  the  Truths  which  we  fee  ^re 
pivine  Truths,  it  feems  a  reafonable  Conclu- 
fion  to  infer,  that  then  the  Ideas  whereby  we, 
underftand  are  of  a  Nature  np  fefs  Divine.    . 

14.  But  the  Argument  may  foe  propc^edaj. 
direftiyand  with  the  lame  Compendioufnefs 
in  relation  to  ^cience^  as  we  have  here  done 
it  with  refped  to  Truth.  Before  we  argued, 
that  our  Ideas  were  neceflary ,  becaufe  the  Ob- 
)e£is  of  Science,  and  Divine,  becaufe  Necefr 
fary.  But  now  we  may  proceed  more  immet 
diately  from  their  being  the  Objeds  of  Sci- 
ence to  their  being  Divine.  The  Objeds  of 
3cience  are  the  Divine  Ideas :  But  our  Ideas 
are  the  ObjeQ:s  of  our  Science  ;  therefore  our 
Ideas  are  the  Divine  Ideas.  The  firft  Propo- 
fition  feems  abundantly  clear  from  the  Nat 
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turc  of  Science ;  which,  as  it  muft  be  of  Ideas, 
becauie  of  the  Contingency  and'  Mutability 
of  all  things  in  Nature ;  fo  thofe  Ideas  muft 
be  the  Divine  Ideas  for  the  fame  reaTon,  as  is 
obvious  to  be  CoUefted.  Then  as  to  the  fe- 
cond  Propofition  (upon  which  the  main  ftrefs 
of  the  Argument  refts)  "viz,.  That  our  Ideas 
are  the  Objefts  of  our  Science,  this  we  have 
in  great  Meafure  (hewn  already,  and  may 
now  further  confider.  That  as  'tis  plain  that 
the  things  in  Nature  cannot  be  fo  becaufe  of 
their  Contingency  and  Mutability;  fo  fup- 
pofing  they  wfere  never  lb  Neceffary  and  Im- 
mutable, yet  fiiice  we  know  them  not  by  them- 
felves  but  by  their  Ideas  (which  are  then  «?/^r 
Ideas)  ftill  they  cannot  be  however  the  im- 
mediate Objefts  of  our  Science,  which  muft  rc- 
folve  into  the  Perception  of  our  own  Ideas  : 
Therefore  our  own  Ideas  are  at  leaft  the  im- 
mediate  Objeft  of  our  Science  And  fince  the 
ObjeQs  of  Science  are  fuppofed  to  be  the  Di- 
vine Ideas,  therefore  again,  the  Ideas  where- 
by we  underftand,  are  the  Divine  Ideas. 

1 5.  After  all,  it  ieems  reafonable  to  think, 
that  if  things  are  iinderftood  by  Ideas,  (as  we 
now  fuppofe,  and  is  generally  granted  that  they 
are)  they  fhould  be  underftood  by  the  fame 
Ideas  by  which  they  were  made ,  efpecially 
fince  that  is  an  Intelligible,  and  the  only  In- 
telligible way  of  underftanding  them.  But  now 
things  were  made  by  the  Divine  Ideas,  as  we 
have  Ibewnin  the  former  Part.    And  there- 

for® 
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fore  even  upon  this  Confideration,  it  feems  a  - 
reafonable  Thought  to  fuppofe,  that  they  are 
alfo  underftood  by  the  fame  Divine  Ideas,  even 
by   that  Intelligible  World    which  we  have 
there  fo  largely  defcribcd.     For  fince  Ideas, 
according  to  the  Remark  of 
Aquinas y  may  be  confidered    ^^^'^  ^*  ^^f'  M^ 
Speculatively   as  the  Princi-        *  ^' 
pies  of  the  Knowledge  of  Things,  as  well  as 
praftically,  as  the  Principles  of  their  Faftion 
or  Formation  (in  the  former  of  which  refpeSs 
theyimay  be  call'd  Reafonsy  as  in  the  latter  £jc- 
tmfUrs)  why  we  fhould  divide  the  Principle 
of  Kjforvledge  from  the  Principle  of  Factiony  by 
fuppofing  things  to  be  made  by  one  fort  of 
Ideas,  and  underftood  by  another  fort,  I  know 
no  good  Reafon,  efpecially  fince  we  can  find 
no  fuch  other  fort  of  Ideas,   by  which  it  is 
poffible  they  may  be  underttooa.    To  which 
we  may  add,  that  unlefs  we^  perceive  things 
by  the  very  fame  Ideas  whereby  they  were 
made,  there  will  be  no  .Confcquence  from  the 
diftinftion  of  our  Ideas  to   the  diftinftion  of 
Things,    as  was  obferved  before ,    and  fo  we 
ftiall  have  no  mark  whereby  to  diftinguifh 
them,  which  is  not  to  be  fuppofed. 

i6.That  which  we  have  here  exprelTed  by  our 
Underftanding  by  the  Divine-  Ideas,  M.  Mde^ 
branche  is  pleafea  to  exprefs  by  our  feeing  all 
things  in  God;  which  way  of  fpeaking  is  alfo  not 
altogether  unfchoUfiicky  as  appears  from  that 
Queftion  put  by  A^uinaSy  Vtrum  i^ide^es  Deum 

fer 
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per  effentUm^  OmnU  in  Deo  videaat^  and  may<^ 
for  ought  I  know,  be  very  right ,  if  rightly 
undemood.  But  there  lies  the  Danger,  and 
therefore  I  muft  beg  leave  to  prefer  the  other 
way  of  fpeaking  which  we  have  hitherto  uf 
ed,  not  only  as  more  clear  and  determinate 
in  itfelf,  but  alfo  as  lefs  ofTenfive  to  common 
Ears,  who  by  the  found  of  our  feeing  all  things 
in  God,  may  be  tempted  to  imagine  not  only 
that  the  things  themfelves  are  immediately 
and  properly  feen,  which  rather  Jtrikes  in  witn 
the  vulgar  Prefumption,  than  oppofes  it  j  but 
(which  perhaps  is  that  which  has  drawn  fo 
much  Prejudice  upon  this  Notion)  that  things 
as  they  are  in  Nature,  are  really  in  God,  and 
that  tney  are  fcca  in  him,  according  to  thofe 
fcnfible  Appearances  which  we  have  of  them, 
by  reafon  of  thofe  Senfations  which  always 
accompany  our  Ideas  in  Vifion;  whereas  by 
our  feeing  things  in  God,  no  more  is  to  be  un«> 
derftood,  nor  does  the  Author  of  this  Expref- 
ilon  underftand  any  more  by  it,  than  that  as 
things  are  in  God  after  an  intelligible  man^ 
ner,  viz.  by  thofe  ejQTential  Perfeftions  or  I- 
deas  of  his  which  reprefent  them ;  fo  they  are 
thofe  Divine  Ideas  which  are  the  immediate 
Objects  of  our  Thoughts  in  our  Perception  of 
Things,  which  we  are  fuppofed  to  underftand 
by  thofe  Divine  Ideas,  as  ^r  as  they  are  ca- 
pable of  being  at  all  underftood  by  us.  For 
the  fenfible  World  is  not  Intelligible  imme- 
diately by  itfelf,  and  therefore  ^ti§  neceflary 

there 
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there  fhould  be  fotnfe  Intelligible  World  or  o- 
ther  by  which  it  may  be  underftood,  which 
Intelligible  World ,  according  to  this  Hypo- 
theOs,  are  the  Divine  Ideas*  Or,  things  in 
Nature  are  not  Intelligible  in  themlelves,  as 
is  plain  from  their  diftance  and  difunion  from 
our  Minds,  and  the  abfurdity  of  fuppofing  that 
our  Souls  fhould  quit  our  Bodies,  and  travel 
over  vaft  Spaces  01  Air  to  make  a  vifit  to  the 
Sun  and  Stars,  whenever  we  take  a  view  of 
thofe  far  dil^ant  Objeds ;  therefore  tkey  muft 
be  underftood  by  fomething  that  has  a  more 
immediate  Union  with  our  Minds,  and  which 
reprefcnts  thefe  things  to  it,  that  is  by  their 
Ideas.  And  fo  the  fenfible  muft  be  feen  or  un- 
derftood  by  an  Intelligible  Sun,  which  repre- 
fents  that  to  the  Mind  which  cannot  repre- 
fent  itfelf.  And  fo  mufch  is  generally  grant- 
ed in  effefl: ,  tho'  not  in  thele  Terms.  'Tis 
generally  allowed,  that  the  things  without  us 
are  not  perceived  immediately  by  themfelves, 
but  by  their  Ideas.  The  only  Queftion  is,  by 
Kvhat  Ideas,  or  what  thefe  Ideas  are  !  Here  we 
divide,  fome  affign  one  fort  of  Ideas,  and  fome 
another  fort.  So  that  all  that  this  Hypothec 
fis  of  feeing  things  in  Gody  adds  to  the  Vulgar, 
or  has  peculiar  to  itfelf  from  any  of  the  reft*, 
is  precifely  this  only,  that  thefe  Ideas  are  the 
Divine  Ideas,  or  that  the  Divine  Ideas  are  the 
Ideas  whereby  we  underftand.  And  therefore 
lince  this  is  the  true  Senfe  into  which  that 
Hypothecs  niuft  b?  refolve^,   I  thought  fit 

to 
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to  exprefs  it  fo  at  firft,  to  prevent  any  Cavilsj 
or  Mifapprehenfions,  to  which  the  other  way^ 
of  fpeaking  might  be  apt  to  expofe  it,  with  Menj 
that  judge  of  Proportions  by  their  Sound  rather 
than  by  their  Senfe. 

17.  But  however  there  are  two  things  which 
we  may,  and  muft  in  the  very  ftriQnefs  of  the 
Expreflion  be  faid  to  fee,  or  perceive  in  God, 
there  being  no  other  inftrudive  way  of  expref- 
fing  it ;  and  thofe  are  Ideas  and  Eternal  Truths. 
The  Reafon  of  the  Difference  is,  becaufe  other 
things  being  not  perceivM  by  themfelves,  but 
by  their  Ideas,  this  leads  to  enquire  hj  what 
Ideas  ?  To  which  when  we  fay,  by  the  Divine 
Ideasy  the  Queftion  is  properly  and  <lireftly  an- 
fwerM.  But  now  Ideas  are  not  perceived  by 
Ideas  again,  nor  are  Eternal  Truths  (as  we 
havefhewn)  perceiv'd  after  an  Ideal  manner, 
by  any  thing  that  reprefents  them  to  our  Minds, 
as  being  felf-intelligible  Objefts.  And  there- 
fore MX  cannot  fay  that  they  are  perceivM  by 
the  Divine  Ideas,  fince  they  are  not  at  all  Ideal- 
ly perceiv'd.  And  therefore  if  we  will  fay  any 
thing  that  is  particularly  inllruQive  (for  to  fay 
that  they  are  perceiv'd  by  themfelves^  is  too  ge- 
neral) we  muft  fay  that  they  are  perceivM  in 
God :  As  indeed  'tis  moft  plain  and  certain  that 
they  are  fo  perceiv -d.  For  being,  as  we  here 
fuppofe,  felf4ntelligtblej  they  muft  be  perceiv M 
\^here  they  are.  But  they  are  in  God :  And 
therefore  'tis  necelTary  that  in  Him  they  muft 
be  perceiv'd.    And  fo  far  we  may  be  pofitive, 

that 
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:hat  whatever  is  Eternal,  all  necefTary  and  im-* 
[nurable  Natures,  with  whatever  Relations 
that  are  between  them,  or  Refult  from  them, 
cnuft  be  perceiv'd  in  God,  and  that  becaufe 
they  are  in  God,  who  only  is  Neceflary,  Immu- 
table, and  Eternal ;  which,  by  the  way,  plain- 
ly demonftrates  that  there  is  a  God,  as  alfo  that 
the  Divine  Eflence  may  be,  nay  aftually  is,  in 
fome  degree  the  immediate  Objcfl:  of  our  intel- 
leflual  View  even  in  this  Life.  But  as  for  things 
that  are  without^  Contingent  Beings,  Senfible 
Objeds,  Creatures,  it  may  be  more  proper  to 
fay,  that  they  are  feen  by  the  Divine  Ideas^  nor 
can  they  be  rightly  faid  to  be  feen  in  God  (as 
not  being  really  in  him)  any  otherwife  than  as 
that  fignifies  tnat  they  are  feen  or  underftood 
by  thofe  Ideas  which  in  God  aye  reprefentative 
of  them. 

1 8.  But  however  fince  M.  Malebranche  thinks 
fit  fo  to  exprefs  this  Notion,  let  us  take  a  com- 
pendious View  of  thofe  Arguments  whereby  he 
endeavours  to  make  it  appear  reafonable ;  which 
may  be  added  to  what  we  have  already  offered, 
as  a  new  Set  of  Auxiliary  Confiderations  that 
come  in  for  the  further  Confirmation  of  this 
Hypothefis,  that  the  Ideas  whereby  we  under- 
ftand  are  the  Divine  Ideas,  I  Ihall  therefore 
give  my  Reader  a  fight  of  his  Reafons,  with 
fome  Improvements  of  my  own  as  there  fhall 
be  Occafion. 

19.  Suppofing  then  the  Poflibility  of  our  fee- 
ing things  in  God,  partly  becaufe  God  has  in 

himfelf 
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liimlelf  the  Ideas  of  all  things  which  he  has  ere 
ted,  and  partly  becaufe  he  is  intimately  unit 
to  our  Souls  by  his  Prefence :  I  fay,  fuppofi 
upon  this  double  Confideration,  that  the  Mi 
may  fee  in  God  the  Wdrks  of  God,  if  he  pleafi 
to  difcover  to  it  that  in  himfelf  which  reprefenri 
them,  he  proves  it  moft  reafonable  to  think  thai 
he  will  do  fo, rather  than  create  an  infinite  nura 
ber  of  Ideas  in  every  Mind. 

Firfl:,  From  the  Simplicity  of  the  Divine  Opfi 
ration.  For  it  appears  not  only  from  ReafonJ 
but  from  the  whole  Oeconomy  of  Nature,  tha? 
God  never  does  that  by  very  difficult  ways, 
which  may  be  done  by  ways  that  are  fimple  and 
cafie.  God  does  nothing  in  vain,  and  without 
Reafon^  That  which  Charafterizes  his  Wif- 
dom,  and  his  Power,  is  not  to  do  little  Things 
by  great  Means :  That's  againft  Reafon,  and  is 
the  Character  of  a  limited  Intelligence.  But, 
on  the  contrary,  to  do  great  Things  by  fimple 
and  eafie  Means :  *Tis  thus  that  with  Extenfion 
alone  he  produces  whatever  we  fee  admirable 
in  Nature,  and  even  that  which  eives  Life  and 
Motion  to  Animals.  For  as  for  tnofe  who  will 
needs  have  fubfi:antiai  Forms,  Faculties,  and 
Souls  in  Animals,  different  from  their  Blood, 
and  from  the  Organs  of  their  Body,  in  order  to 
the  performance  of  their  Funftions,  they  do  in 
efFe£t  fuppofe  God  to  be  fhort  in  his  Underftan- 
ding,  or  that  he  is  not  able  to  efie£i  thofe  admi- 
rable thing?  by  Extenfion  only.  They  meafur^ 
tiJie  Power  of  uod,  and  his  Sovereign  Wifdom, 
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by  the  Littlenefs  of  their  own  Underftand- 
ing.  And  therefore  fince  God  maj  make  our 
Minds  fee  all  things  barely  by  willing  that 
they  fliould  fee  what  is  in  the  midft  of  them- 
felves,  thatis,  what  there  is  in  him  that  has 
a  Relation  to  thofe  things,  and  which  repre^ 
fents  them,  there  is  no  Appearance  at  all  that 
he  jQiould  do  it  otherwife,  and  that  for  this  pur- 
pofe  he  fliould  produce  as  many  Infinities  of  infi- 
nite Numbers  of  Ideas  as  there  are  created 
Minds.  The  Force  of  this  Argument,  if  we  take 
a  more  colleftive  View  of  it,  will,  as  I  conceive^ 
refolve  into  this.  \Goda£ts  by  themoft  fimple 
ways  that  are  poflible.  And  therefore  fince  to 
make  us  underftand  by  exhibitirig  to  our  Minds 
his  own  Ideas,is  poflible  in  it  feli^and  alfo  a  much 
more  fimple  way  than  to  create  Ideas  on  pur-* 
pofe  for  that  End,  ^tis  in  all  reafon  to  be  pre- 
fumed  that  that  is  the  way  whereby  we  under- 
ftand rather  than  the  other.  And  indeed  I 
fee  not  what  is  wanting  in  the  Argument  to 
make  it  conclude :  Only  perhaps  we  may  enlarge 
the  Conclufion  beyond  a  Comparative  to  an  Ab- 
folute  Extent,  by  cafting  the  Argument  into 
this  Form. 

God  a£ls  by  the  moft  Cmplc  ways  that  are 
poflible.  But  to  make  us  underftand  by 
the  Divine  Ideas,  is  the  moft  fimple  way 
of  making  us  underftand  that  is  poflible. 

Therefore  the  Divine  Ideas  are  the  Ideas 

whereby  God  makes  us  underftand* 

•I 
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I  leave  the  Reader  to  confider  whether  this 
Argument  concludes  or  no,  tho^  I  confefs  I  fee 
not  which  Propofition  in  it  he  can  reafonably 
deny.  For  tho'  (as  was  noted  before)  from 
the  bare  poffibility  of  this  way  we  cannot 
juftly  infer  the  Acluality  of  it ;  yet  when  'tis 
confider'd,  that  it  is  of  all  others  the  moftjtm- 
fUy  as  well  as  fofflblexn  i^felfy  this  will  go  a 
great  way  in  recommending  the  adual  Truth 
of  it  to  any  one  that  can  attentively  ftay  his 
Thoughts  upon  the  Perfeftioa  of  God ,  and 
th6  ilioft  wife  and  perfeft  manner  whereby  he 
proceeds  in  all  his  Operations,  whether  of  Grdce 
or  Nature.  And  befides,  to  give  this  Argu- 
ment a  further  improvement,  tho'  from  the 
fuppofed  poffibility  of  any  other  way  of  Hu- 
mane Underftanding,  it  would  not  follow  that , 
this  is  not  necefrary,becaufe  among  feveral  ways ' 
or  moans  that  in  themfelves  are  equally  pof- 
fible,  one  only  with  refpeft  to  the  Agent  may 
be  necefTary  upon  the  account  of  its  Simpli- 
city ;  yet  if  this  appear  to  be  in  itfelf  poffible, 
confidering  that  it  is  alfo  the  moft  fimple  too, 
there  can  be  no  neceffity  pretended  for  any 
other ;  and  confequently  no  reafon  why  any 
other  fliould  be  affigned :  For  as  God  oLnnot 
do  any  thing  in  vam ,  fo  neither  fljouLd  we. 
And  I  think  Ideas  any  more  than  other  Be- 
ings, are  not  to  be  multiplied  without  necef- 
fity* 

io.  Before 
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ao;  Before  we  pafs  over  this  Argument,  I 
would  crave  leave  by  the  way  to  interpofe 
a  further  Refleftion  ,  and  it  is  upon  that  (in 
my  Judgment  very  remarkable)  Paffagc  which 
our  excellent  Author  has  occafionally  dropp'd  . 
concerning  the  Souls  of  Bruns^  when  he  fays, 
That  thofe  who  would  needs  ha*ve  Souls  in  Ani* 
mdls  different  from  their  Bltfod  and  bodily  Organs^ 
in  order  to  the  ferformance  of  their  Functions^  do 
in  effeB  fuppcfe  God  not  able  to  effect  thofe  ad* 
tnirable  thims  by  Ext enfion  only i  The  ri^lbnof 
which  Consequence  may  not  perhaps  lie  open 
to  every  Reader ;  but  it  depends  upon  the 
lame  common  Principle,  the  fimplicity  of  the 
Divined  way  of  Procedure*  God  is  here  fup- 
pofed  to  aQ:  after  the  moQ: finiple  manner,  that 
is,  not  to  imploy  more  means  than  are  necef« 
lary  for  the  obtaining  his  end,  not  to  do  any 
thing  fuperfluoufly ,  not  to  ufe  more  means 
when  fewer  will  GO,  or  greater  means  when 
leflcr  will  do ;  in  one  word,  to  come  at  his 
Point  by  the  fhorteft  Line,  and  confequently 
if  it  be  poffible  to  make  Brutes  perform  what 
they  do,  by  Matter  and  Motion  only,  not  to 
indue  them  with  any  higher  Principle.  There- 
fore, thofe  who  fuppofe  a  Principle  of  Thought 
in  Brutes  for  the  performance  of  their  Fun- 
^ions,  do  by  confequence  fuppofe,  or  muft  be 
obliged  to  fay,  that  God  cannot  procul'e  thofe 
EfFeds  by  Matter  and  Motion  only,  firice,  if 
he  could,  that  being  the  moft  fimple  way^ 
he  muft  by  vertue  o£  this  Principle,  iaall  rea- 

G  g  foa 
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fon  be  prefumed  to  do  it.  But  now,  that  it 
is  impoflible  for  an  infinitely  wife  and  power- 
ful God,  by  an  apt  difpofition  of  Matter  and 
Motion  (that  which  we  call  Mechanifm)  to 
make  Brutes  have  thofe  Appearances  which 
we  obferve  in  them,  what  confidcring  Man 
will  maintain  ?  And  if  it  be  poflible  for  the 
Aftions  of  Brutes  to  be  thus  performed,  then 
confidering  the  fimplicity  of  this  way  whe- 
ther the  pojQSbility  of  it  may  npt  be  added  to 
what  we  have  before  difcourfed  upon  this  Oc- 
cafion ,  as  another  Argument  to  conclude  it 
true.  And  the  fame  may  in  proportion  be  ap- 
plied to  our  prefent  Queftion  concerning  the 
Ideas  whereby  we  underftand. 

21.  The  next  Confideration  which  the  Au- 
thor infifts  upon  to  make  it  appear  reafon- 
able,  khat  we  fee  things  ,  becaufe  God  wills 
that  That  which  is  in  him,  which  reprefents 
them,  fliould  be  difcover'd  to  us,  and  not  be- 
'  caufe  we  have  ^s  many  Ideas  created  with  us 
as  we  are  capable  of  feeing  Things,  is  becaufe 
this  places  created  Spirits  in  an  intirc  depen- 
dance  upon  God,  and  the  greateft  that  can  be. 
Since  upon  this  Suppofition,  we  cannot  only 
fee  nothing  but  what  is  willing  we  flxHild  fee^ 
but  we  can  fee  nothing  but  what  God  him- 
lelf  makes  us  lee  ;  to  which  purpofe  he  quotes 

that  of  St.  Pml  to  the  Carina 

a  cor.  3-  5.  ^^^^^^  Tjj^j  ^p   ^^^  ^  yj^^ 

citM  of  Mr  felves  ta  think  any  thing  as  of  our 
films ^  ttut  cur  fi^ciemy  iscf  Qod. '  Telling  us 

.  that 
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that  it  is  God  himfeif  that  enlightens  Philofo- 

phers  in  that  Knowledge  which  upgrareful  Men 

call  Natural)  tho'  it  comes  to  them  only  from 

Heaven.     For  God  has  /hewed 

it  unto  them.    That  it  is  He    ^m.  1. 19. 

that  is  properly  the  Light  of 

the  Mind,  and  the  Father  of    sF^w.  1.17. 

LightSy  as  he  is  exprefly  call'd 

by  St.  James.    That  it  is  he  who  inftruds 

Men  in  Science,  that  teaches 

Man  Kj^oMedge.    In  a  word,    vfd.^^.\o. 

that  He.  is  the  true  Light  yX^hUh 

enlightens  all  thofe  that  come  in-     foh.  u  9. 

to  this  Worldy  according  to  the 

like  Saying  of  the  Evangelijl  St.  John.    Which 

laft  Text  (to  which  he  might  have  added  what 

goes  before,  and  the  Life  was  the  Li^ht  of  Men^ 

appears  to  me  to  be  the  moft  to  his  purpofe ; 

and  indeed  I  cannot  but  tiiink  it  of  coafiderable 

Importance,  and  that  it  is  not  capable  of  being 

ifluftrated  by  any  Interpretation  fo  fully  as  by 

this ;  njiz.  That  the  Eternal  Word^nd  Wifdom 

of  Gpd  is  our  Light,  not  only  efficiently,^^  as  af- 

fiftin^  our  Intelleftual  Faculties,  but  OhjeElively^ 

as  being  himfeif  the  immediate  Objeft  of  our 

Minds,  by  thofe  Ideas  or  Reafons  of  Things 

which  are  contained  in  him.    Efpecially,  conu- 

dering  that  the  fame  Divine  Perfoij  of  whom  it 

is  here  faid,  That  he  is  the  true  Li^ht  that  ligh- 

teth  every  Man  that  comes  into  tne  World,  is 

pleafed  alfo  to  lay  of  himfeif,  That  he  is  the 

Truth. 

Gg  9  »2.  For 
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22.  For  the  farther  Inforceraent  of  this  laft 
Argument,  the  Author  remarks  that  it  is  not 
eaile  to  comprehend  diftinftly  the  Dependence 
which  our  Minds  have  upon  God  in  all  their 
particular  Adions,  fuppofing  that  they  have  all 
that  which  we  diftin^ly  know  to  be  neceflary 
for  them  in  order  to  aft,  or  that  they  have  the 
Ideas  of  all  things  prefent  with  them  of  their 
own. 

For  as  for  that  general  and  confiife  Word, 
Concourfe^  by  whicli  Men  pretend  to  explain 
the  Dependence  which  Creatures  have  upon 
God,  that  does  not  awaken  any  diliind  Idea  in 
an  attentive  Mind.  And  yet  'tis  very  necef- 
fary  that  Men  fhould  diftinclly  know  how  they 
can  do  nothing  without  God.  And  indeed 
however  our  Dependence  upon  Gfod  in  the  Bufi- 
nefs  of  Underftanding  may  be  otherwife  ex- 
)plainable,  yet  I  muft  needs  confefs  my  felf  fo 
far  of  our  Author's  Mind,  as  to  think  that  it  is 
in  no  way  fo  confpicuous  as  in  this.  For  fhould 
it  be  alledg'd  (which  is  all  that  I  know  of  that 
can  be  faid  in  the  Cafe)  that  we  depend  upon 
God  immecLiately  '(for  as.  for  a  Remote  Depen- 
dence, concerning  that  there  can  be  na  Que- 
ftion)  as  to  the  Formal  JSf  of  Thinking,  where- 
in we  may  be  luppofed  to  beaffifted  by  the  Di- 
vine Concurrence  inabling  us  to  exert  it,  accor- 
ding to  the  way  of  the  Schools  ;  yet  however 
it  muft  needs  be  aJIowM,  that  our  Dependence 
is  not  fo  great  if  we  depend  upon  him  only  as  to 
the  J^^  as  it  would  be  if  we  depend  upon  him 

for 
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for  the  Aft  and  Objeif  too ;  and  I  know  not 
whether  the  one  n[iay  not  be  as  neceflary  as  the 
other,  that  fo  God  may  have  the  intire  Glory  of 
Qur  Thoughts,  the  Creature  nothing  to  boaft 
of ;  and  that  thofe  Words  of  St.  Paul  may  be 
every  way  verifyM,  that  rve  dre  not  fujficient  of 
our  J  elves  to  think  any  thing  as  of  our  felves^  hut 
that  our  fujficiency  is  of  God.  To  whom  be 
Glory. 

2  J.  But  to  return  again  to  our  Author,  who 
draws  his  next  Argument  (upon  which  he  lays 
great  ftrefs)  from  the  manner  of  our  percei- 
ving things.  We  find  by  Experience,  that 
when  we  have  a  Mind  to  think  upon  any  par- 
ticular thing,  we  forthwith  caft  our  view  upon 
all  Beings,  and  then  afterwards  apply  our  felves 
to  the  Coflfideration  of  the  Objeft  we  propofe 
to  think  on.  But  now  it  is  certain,  that  wc 
cannot  defire  to  fee  any  Objeft,  but  that  we 
muft  fee  it  already,  althb'  confufely  and  in  ge- 
neral. .  And  therefor^  fince  we  may  defire  to 
fee  all  Beings,  fometimes  one,  and  fometimes 
another,  it  is  certain  that  all  Beings  are  prefent 
to  our  Minds ;  and  it  feems  that  all  Beings  can- 
not be  prefent  to  our  Minds  any  otherwife,  than 
becaufe  God  is  prefent  to  them,  who  in  the 
Simplicity  of  his  Being  contains  all  Beings. 

24.  He  remarks,  moreover,  under  this  Head 
of  Argument,  that  the  Mind,  in  all  probability, 
would  not  be  capable  of  reprefenting  to  it  felf 
jthe  univerfal  Ideas  of  Kinds  and  Species,  unlefs 
it  law  all  Beings  included  in  one.    For  every 

G  g  5  Creature 
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Creature  being  a  particular  Being,  we  cannot 
fay,  that  we  fee  any  thins  created,  when  we 
fee,  for  Inftance,  a  TriangTc  in  general.  And 
he  thinks  that  we  cannot  well  give  an  Account 
of  the  manner,  how  the  Mind  knows  feveral 
Abftraft  and  General  Truths,  unlefs  it  be  by 
the  Prefence  of  him  that;can  inlighten  the  Mind 
by  an  infinite  variety  of  Ways. 

2$.  He  continues  farther,  that  theBeft,  the 
moft  Sublime,  the  moft  Solid,  and  the  firft 
Proof  of  the  Exiftence  of  God,  or  that  which 
fuppofes  the  feweft  of  things,  is  the  Idea  which 
we  have  of  Infinite.  For  it  is  plain  that  the 
Mind  does  perceive  Infinite,  tho'  it  does  not 
comprehend  it,  and  that  it  has  a  very  diftinft 
Jjiex  oiGoAy  which  it  cannot  have  but  by  the 
Union  which  it  has  with  him  ;  Since  it  is  not 
to  beconceivM,  that  the  Idea  of  a  Being  infi- 
nitely Perfeft,  fuch  as  that  which  we  have  of 
God,  fliould  be  any  thing  that  is  created.  The 
Senfe  of  which  Argument,  or  at  leaft  that  which 
is  neceffary,  by  way  of  Supplement,  to  eom- 
pieat  it,  feems  to  be  this,  that  in  the  Perception 
which  we  have  of  God,  the  Pivine  Effence  it 
felf  is  the  immediate  Objed  of  that  Perception, 
it  being  impoflible  that  any  thing  that  is  not 
God  Ihould  reprefenthim  to  our  Thoughts, 
or  that  he  fliould  be  perceiv'd  by  any  Idea  di- 
ftinftfromhimfelf,  according  to  what  we  have 
before  difcoursM.  Therefore  God  himfelf  is 
the  immediate  Objedof  our  Minds  ;  and  if  fo, 
^  then  it  feems.  reafonable  to  think  that  the  Di- 
vine 
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vine  Ideas  are  fo  too ;  and  that  as  we  immedi- 
ately perceive  God,  fo  we  perceive  Things  in 
Gocf,  viz.  by  thofe  Ideas  of  his  which  repref  ent, 
them. 

26.  He  adds  another  Argument  in  this  Place, 
which,  with  thofe  that  are  ufed  to  the  abftra- 
fter  ways  of  Reafoning,  may  perhaps  pafs,  he 
thinks,  for  a  Demonftration.    It  is  impolfible 
that  God  fliould  have  any  other  Principal  End 
of  his  Aftions  but  Himfelf.    Therefore  it  is  ne- 
celTary  that  not  only  our  Natural  Love,  that  is, 
the  Motion  which  he  produces  in  our  Mind, 
fliould  tend  toward  /?/w,  but  moreover  that 
the  Knowledge  and  the  Ljjght  which  he  gives 
it,  fliould  make  us  know  fomething  that  is  in 
him  :  For  whatever  comes  from  God,  can  only 
be  for  God.    Should  God  create  a  Spirit,  and 
give  it  for  an  Idea,  or  for  the  immediate  Objeft 
of  its  Knowledge,  the  Sun,   God  would  then, 
he  conceives,  create  that  Spirit,  and  the  Idea 
of  that  Spirit,  for  the  Sun,  and  not  for  himfelf, 
God  cannot  tjiprefore  create  a  Mind  to  know 
his  Works,  unlefe  that  Miiid  docs  in  fome  man^ 
nerfee  God  in  feeing  his  Works.    So  that  un- 
lefswedid  in  fome  manner  fee  God,  we  fliould 
fee  nothing,  even  as  if  we  did  not  Ipve  God, 
that  is,  if  God  did  not  continually  injprefs  upon 
us  the  Love  of  Good  in  general,  we  inouldlovp 
nothing.    For  that  Love  being  our  Wilj/we 
can  love  nothing,  nor  will  any  th;ng  witl^out 
him,   fince'  we  cannot  love  particular  Goods, 
buf  by  determining  towards  (hofe  Goods,  that 

G  g  4  Movement 
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Movement  of  Love  which  Gpd  gives  us  towards 
hiiiifelf :  So  that  as  we  love  nothing  but  by  that 
neceffary  Love  which  we  have  for  God,  fo  we 
fee  nothiag  but  by  that  natural  Knowledge 
which  we  ha  ye  of  6od.  And  fo  all  the  parti- 
cular Ideas  which  we  haVe  of  Creatures,  are  no 
other  than  Limitatiptis  of  the  Idea  of  the  Crea- 
tor, as  all  the  Motions  of  the  Will  for  the  Crea- 
tures, are  oply  Determinations  of  that  Move- 
ment which  we  have  towards  the  Creator, 

27.  This  laft  Argument  will  perhaps  require 
more  Attention  of  Thought,  to  comprehend 
the  full  Moment  and  Importance  of  it,  than 
moft  Readers  are  able  or  will  be  willing  to  be- 
ftow  upon  it.  However  I  do  not  think  it  will 
be  to  much  pyrpofe  to  go  about  to  make  it  clea- 
rer by  any  farther  lUuftration :  For  as  fgr  thof? 
who  either  want  Capacity,  or  are  notufed  tp 
abftraft  Speculations,  all  the  lUuftrations  in 
the  World  will  hardly  make  them  Mafiers  of  it. 
And  as  for  thofe  who  have  ^pphed  themfelves 
much  to  the  way  of  Meditation,  they  will  eafi- 
ly  penetrate  the  Force  of  it  by  their  own  At^ 
tention.  And  accordingly  with  them  I  leave 
it  to  confider  of  it,  as  it  lies  before  them,  while 
in  the  mean  time  I  proceed  to  take  an  Account 
of  what  our  Author  has  farther  added  concer- 
ning this  way  of  Human  Underftanding,  in  the 

"    Jllujtrations  whjcli  he  has' given  ys  upon  that 
Occafion. 

28,  His  fifft  Argynient  is  takp  from  the 
Vmverfality  Of  that  Reafon,  whereof  Man  is 

Partakert 
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PiSirtaker,  It  is  agreed,  fays  he,  thjat  ^11  W[ea 
are  capable  of  knowing  Truth,  and  even  the 
leaft  enlightened  among  the  Philofophers,  do 
confent  that  Man  partakes  of  a  certain  Reafon, 
which  they  do  not  determine:  Therefore  it  is, 
that  they  define  him  to  be  an  Animal  partaking 
of  Reafon  ;  for  there  is  no  body  but  knows,  at 
leaft  confufely,  that  the  ejQTential  Difference  of 
Man  confifts  io  the  nec;pflary  Union  which  he 
has  with  the  univerfal  Reafon ;  tho'  who  it 
is  that  includes  this  Reafon,  is  what  Men  nei- 
ther ordinarily  know,  nor  are  much  concerned 
to  difcover.  I  fee  fuch  and  fuch  Truths,  and 
I  am  fure  that  there  is  no  Body  in  the  World 
but  who  may  fee  the  fame  as  well  as  my  felf. 
But  I  do  not  fee  thefe  Truths  in  the  Minds 
of  opher^,  nor  again  do  they  fee  them  in  mine  ; 
therefore  it  is  neceifary  that  there  be  an  uni-^ 
yerlal  Reafon  that  inlightens  me,  and  all  other 
intelligent  Beings :  For  if  the  Reafon  which  I 
confult,  were  not  the  fame  which  anfwers  to 
the  Chinefe^  it  is  evident  that  I  could  not  be 
fo  certain  as  I  am,  that  the  Chinefe  did  fee  the 
fame  Truths  that  I  fee.  There  is  therefore  a 
Soveraign  and  Univerfal  Reafon  which  all  Men, 
conlult  whenever  they  enter  into  themfe|vcs , 
upon  which  occafion  he  cites  that  remarkable 
Paffage  of  St,  Aufiwy  which  indeed  is  very  op- 
pofite  to  the  purpofe.  Si  Ambo  zfidemu^^  &c.  If 
we  both  fee  that  it  is  true  what  you  fay,  and 
we  both  lee  that  it  is  true  ^yhat  I  lay,  where,. 
1  pray,  is  it  that  we  fee  it?  Why^j  neither  |  in 

•   '  you, 
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you,  nor  you  in  me,  but  both  of  us  in  that 
very  incommutable  Truth  which  is  fuperiour 
to  our  Minds. 

29.  He  argues  again  from  the  Neceffltj  and 
Immutability  of  that  Reafbn  which  we  confult. 
It  is  certain  that  the  Ideas  of  things  are  Im- 
mutable, and  that  Eternal  Truths  and  Laws 
are  neceffary.  It  is  impoflible  that  they  fliould 
not  be  fuch  as  they  are.  But  I  fee  nothing  in 
my  feif  that  is  Immutable  or  Neceffary.  I 
might  not  be,  or  not  be  what  I  am.  'Tis  pof- 
fible  there  maybe  Spirits  that  are  not  at  all 
like  me ;  and  yet  I  am  well  affurcd  there  can- 
not be  any  [Spirits  that  fee  other  Truths  or 
other  Laws  than  thofe  which  I  fee:  For  every 
Spirit  muft  needs  fee  that  two  and  two  make 
four,  and  that  one's  Friend  is  to  be  preferred 
^  before  one's  Dog  :  Therefore  it  is  neceffary  to 
conclude,  that  the  Reafon  which  all  Minds 
do  confult,  is  a  neceffary  and  immutable  Rea- 
fon. 

30.  He  argues  further  from  the  Infinity  of  the 
fame  Reafon.  The  Mind  of  Man  clearly  con- 
ceives that  there  are ,  or  may  be  an  infinite 
number  of  intelligible  Triangles  ,  Tetragons, 
Pentagons,  and  other  of  the  like  Figures.  It  docs 
not  only  conceive  that  the  Ideas  ot  Figures  will 
never  be  wanting  to  it,  and  that  it  ihall  al- 
ways difcover  new  ones,  tho'  it  fhould  eter- 
nally apply  itfelf  to  thofe  fort  of  Ideas  only, 
but  it  alfo  perceives  Infinity  in  Extcnfion.  The 
Mind  fees  clearly  that  the  number  which  mul- 
tiplied 
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tiplied  by  itfelf^produces  5,or  any  of  the  numbers 
between  4  and  9ybetween  9  and  i6,between  x6 
and  25,d^r.is  a  Quantity, a  R€lation,a  Fraftio% 
whofe  Terms  contain  more  Figures  than  can 
be  made  from  one  Pole  of  the  World  to  the 
other.  It  perceives  clearly  that  ^tis  a  Relatioii 
foch  as  God  only  can  comprehend  ,  and  that 
'tis  impoflible  to  ^xlprefs  it  e^uflly,  becaufe  to 
exprefe  it  requires,  a  Fraftion  whofe  two  Terms 
are  infinite.  Many  like  Examples  might  be 
afligned ;  from  whence  it  may  be  concluded, 
not  only  that  the  Mind  of  Man  is  limited , 
but  that  the  Realbn  which  he  confults  is  In- 
finite. For,  in  fine,  the  Mind  clearly  fees  In- 
finity in  this  Reafbn,  tlio'  it  does  not  compre- 
hena  it ,  fince  it  can  compkre  incommenfu- 
rable  Numbers  with  one  another,  and  difcern 
their  Relations,  tho'  it  cannot  compare  them 
with  Unity  ;  or  to  confider  only  what  is  mofi: 
fenfible,  'tis  plain  that  the  Reafon  which  Man 
confults  is  Infinite,  fince  we  can  never  exhauft 
it,  and  it  lias  always  fomething  to  anfwer  up- 
on whatever  demand- 

21.  But  now  to  fubfume  (for  what  he  has 
hitherto  premifed  is  but  one  part  of  the  Argu- 
ment) thefe  are  all  Divine  Charafters.  And 
therefore  if  it  be  true  that  the  Reafon  where- 
of all  Men  participate,  is  VniverfU^  ImmutabUy 
Necejfarjij  In^nitey  it  is  certain  that  it  is  not 
at  all  different  from  that  of  God  himfelf :  For 
it  muft  be  an  infinite  and  univerfal  Being  on- 
ly that  includes  in  himfelf  an  univerfal  and 

infinite 
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infinite  Reafon.  All  Creatures  ^re  particular 
Beings^  therefore  the  univerfal  Reafon  is  not 
Created.  No  Creatures  are  Infinite,  therer 
fore  again  Infinite  Reafon  is  not  a  Creaturer 
But  the  Reafon  which  we  confult  is  not  only 
Uniyerfal  and  Infinite ,  it  is  alfo  Neceflary 
and  Independent ,  and  in  one  fenfe  we  con^ 
ceive  it  as  more  Independent  than  God  him- 
felf :  For  God  cannot  ad  but  according  to  this 
Reafon :  He  in  fome  fenfe  depends  upon  it :  He 
mull  confult  and  follow  it ;  but  God  confults 
none  but  himfelf,  he  depends  upon  nothii^  \ 
this  Reafon  therefore  is  notdiftindtfrcrai  himr 
felf,  it  is  therefore  Co-eternal  and  Conrfub- 
ftantial  with  him.    We  fee  clearly  that  God 

cannot  puniih  an  Innocent; 
That  is.  Innocent    that  he  cannot  fubieft  ^  Spir 

Spirits.  .  T»    !•  i_    '^  1      •     *■ 

nts  to  Bodies^  that  he  is  ob- 
liged to  follow  Order.  Therefore  we  fee  the 
very  Rule,  the  Order,  the  Reafon,  the  Wif- 
dom  of  God  r  For  what  other  Wifdom  than 
that  of  God  is  it  poflible  we  fhouM  fee,  when 
we  fear  not  to  fay,  that  God  himfelf  is  oblige 
ed  to  follow  it  ? 

1 2.  But  after  all,  can  we  conceive  a  Wif- 
dom that  is  not  the  Wifdom  of  God  ?  Solor 
mon^  who  fpeaks  fo  well  of  Wifdom,  does  he 
diftinguifh  of  two  forts  of  it  ?  Does  he  not 
teach  us  that  the  Wifdom  which  is  Co-eternal 
with  God  himfelf,  and  by  which  he  eftablifh- 
ed  that  Order  which  we  fee  in  his  Works,  '\^ 
the  very  fame  Wifdom  which  prefides  over 

all 
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all  Spirits,  and  which  Legiflators  confult  to 
make  juft  and  reafonabie  Laws  ?  And  for  this 
he  appeals  to  the  eighth  Chapter  of  the  Pro- 
"verh^  and,  as  I  humbly  conceive,  very  per- 
tinently to  hispurpofe:  For  indeed  I  find  it 
very  difficult  not  to  think  that  whoever  fhall 
attentively  read  and  confider  that  Chapter 
(with  good  part,  of  that  which  follows)  will 
find  thefe  two  diftinfl:  things  very  clear  and 
obfervable  in  it.  i.  That  the  Wifdom  there 
Ipoken  of,  by  the  Charafters  which  are  given 
of  it,  appears  .plainly  to  be  no  other  than  the 
Divine  Wifdoni,  even  the  Eternal  Word,  the 
iecond  Perfon  of  the  Bleffed  Trinity,  who  is 
eifewhere  call'd  The  Wifdom  of  God ;  not  as  in* 
lightening  him  Efficiently,  l)ut  Objeftivcly,  as 
being  the  Eternal  Objefl:  of  his  Contemplation 
and  Knowledge,  in  which  he  fees  himfelf  as 
being  the  brightnefs  of  his  Glory,  and  the  ex* 
prefs  Image  of  his  Perfon,  and  in  which  he 
atfo  fees  all  his  Works  ^  and  all  that  he  cs9$ 
work,  and  calls  thofe  things  that  be  not  as  tho' 
they  were,  as  being  prefent  to  him  by  this  his 
Co-elfential  Word  and  Wifdom  whicn  has  the 
eternal  Reafons  and  Ideas  of  them,  in  whom 
all  Fulnefs  dwells,  and  in  whom  are  hid  all 
the  Treafurcs  of  Wifdom  and  Knowledge,  even 
thoie  Thefauri  rerum  Intelligibilium ,  tiiofe  im- 
menle  and  infinite  Treafures  of  intelligible 
Things ,  which  according  to  ^ 

St.  Aufiin  are  contained  in  the  ,  uc^^\o^''  ^^^ 
Wifdom  of  God.    2rf/y.  That 

this 
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this  Divihe  Wiftlom  is  reprefented  here  as  that 
Wifdom  which  God  coniults,  and  whereby  be 
direfts  and  conduds  himfelf  in  the  ordering 
of  his  Works,  and  alfo  as  tliat  very  Wifdom 
which  teaches,  inftrufts,  and  inlightens  Men, 
to  which  purpofe  it  is  very  remarkable  that 
the  iame  Perfon  who  elfe where  fays  of  him- 
iclf,  /  dm  Trtithy  fays  here,  I  am  Vnderfiand- 
ing.  So  that  infhort  God  and  we  are  here  re- 
prefented as  feeing  by  the  fame  Light ,  and 
that  Light  as  Divine ;  fend  he  that  is  the  Wif- 
dom of  the  Father^  and  was  poffefTed  by  him 
jn  the  beginning  of  his  Ways,  delights  alfo  to 

be  with  the   Sons  of  Men, 
'  *  Which  may  fervc^    :)f    tho'  in  different    degrees 

fSe'diSion  of  of  Relation,  as  being  the  com- 
the  Light  of  Nature  mon  Light  of  the  World, 
^nd  the  Light  of    but   the   Bridegroom   of^his 

iGrace.    The  Light     ^^^       ,  t> 

of  Nature  according     v-nurcu, 

to  the  Principles  of 

this  Theory,    bei|^g    that   Light  with  which   the    Divine 

Word  inlightens  all  Men  objectively  by  itfelf.    The  Light  of 

Grace   that  wherewith    he  inlightens   his  Church  efficient' 

ly  by  his  Spirit. 

33,  Upon  this  occafion,  t  cannot,  without 
forae  admiration,  remark  the  lirange  harmo- 
nical  Corrcfpondence  that  is  between  this  Chap- 
t^:*  of  the  proverbs y  and  the  firft  of  St.  "^obnh 
Gofpel:  In  the  )ieginning  was  the  word^  fays  St. 
''^ohn.  Anfwerably  to  which  fays  sJomWy  io 
the  Perfon  of  the  Divine  Wifdom  hcrei  The 
LordpojJ^eJJvd  me  in  ih  heginmng  jf.  i$fs  w^^  befsrt 

hu 
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his  iwrks  of  old.  I  was  fetuffrom  everUfiingi 
from  the  beginning  or  ever  the  Earth  was.  When 
there  were  no  depths  I  was  brought  forthy  &c.  A* 
gain,  fays  St.  John^  The  word  was  with  God.  And 
lays  Wifdom  here,  then  was  I  by  him.  A- 
gain ,  lays  St.  John^  Jnd  the  Word  was  God. 
Agreeably  to  which,  Wifdom  is  here  faid  to  be 
brought  up  with  him,  whereby  flie  figurative- 
ly denotes  herfeifto  be  Co-eternal,  and  confe* 
qi^ently  Co-elTential  with  God.  Again,  lays 
St.Johny  All  things  were  made  by  him^  and  without 
him  was  not  any  thing  made  that  wai  made.  And 
here  alfo  Wildom  is  reprefehted  as  affiftant  to 
God,  in  the  Creation  of  the  World,  by  her  Pre- 
fence.  When  he  prepared  the  Heavens^  J  wss  there^ 
he.  And  when  he  appointed  the  Foundations  of  the 
Earthy  then  was  I  by  him.  That  is,  in  all  reafo- 
nable  Conftrudion,  as  a  Co-alliftent  for  the 
more  orderly  Diredion,  and  apt  Difpofition  of 
his  great  Work :  As  is  thus  hanfomly 
reprefented  by  the  Chriftian  ^  Poet.        ^'^'' 


'     '    Deus  athereos  cum  mundi  excuderet.  Orbes^ 
Aijreafqj  plagas  conflaret :  Cumq\  lifupres^ 
Et  circumfufas  laticum  fufpenderet  undas^ 
Libraretq\juo  tellurem  ptmdere  nixamy 
lnq\  vicem  validis  conm&eret  tmnia  vincliSy 
Ipfe  aderas  Operi  indulgensy  nutu  omnia  frmansy 
Omnia  componens.    Sine  te  nihil :  Omnis  ubiq\ 
EJi  per  te  Decory  &  rerum  pulcherrimus  Ordo^ 


Again, 
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Again,  fays  St.  Joh^^  In  him  was  Life.  And 
iays  Wifdom  here,  Wbofo  findetb  me^  Jindeth 
Life.  But  St.  3^i?/r/^  farther  fays,  that  this  Life 
was  the  Light  of  Men.  And  here  the  Divine 
Wifdom  echoes  it  to  him  again,  Counfel  is  mine^ 
And  found  Wifdom^  I  am  Vnderjlanding.  By  me 
Kjngs  reign  J  md  Princes  decree  Jujtice.  I  lead  in 
the  XV ay  of  Right eoufnefs^  in  the  midjl  of  the  Paths 
of  "Judgment.  St.  "John  fays  again,  that  this 
Light  inineth  in  the :  Darknefs.  And  Wifdom 
is  here  reprefented,  as  crying  and  calling  to  the 
Simple  and  Foolifh,  O  ye  Simple ^  under fimd  Wif 
domy  and  ye  Fools  be  ye  of  an  under  ft anding  Heart. 
As  alfo  in  the  Chapter  following, .  as  inviting 
pools  to  lier  Intelledual  Banquet,  Wbofo  is  fm- 
fhy  let  him  turn  in  hither :  As  for  him  that  wants 
Underftanding,  flie  fays  to  him.  Come  eat  of  my 
Bready  and  drink  of  the  Wine  which  I  have  mingled. 
la  fine,  St.  John  proclaims  the  Eternal  Word  as 
the  true  Light  of  the  World,  that  lighteth  eve- 
ry Man  that  comes  into  it:  In  anfwer  to 
which,  befides  what  was  already  noted  to 
this  purpole,  Wifdom  here  farther  fays,  that 
her  Delights  are  with  the  Sons  of  Men.  And 
accordingly  (he  exhorts  them  to  hearken  unto 
her,  to  hear  Inftruftion,  and  he  wife,  leav- 
ing with  them  this  encouraging  Benedifkion,  | 
Blejfed  is  the  Man  tbat  heartth^  mij  watching  | 
daily  at  my  GateSy  waiting  at  the  Pofts  cfmy  Doors ; , 
that  is^;  (if  my  Reader  will  accept  of  my  Para-.j 
phrafe  upon  the  Text)  that  minds  and  heeds ' 
me.  confults ,   fludies.  and  contemplates  me, , 
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and  attends  conftantly  to  my  inward  Light,  j 

waiting   for  the  pure  Anfwers  of  Intcriour  | 

Truth,  and  diligently  improving  all  Opportu-  i 

nities,  which  he  enjoys  under  the  Difedion  of 
jh  near  and  fo  Divine  a  Teacher,  of  growing  wi- 
ier  and  better* 

34.  But  that  which  I  would  Iiere  principally 
remark,  is,  that  as  the  Harmonical  Confent  of 
thefe  two  Divine  Writers  in  fo  many  Counter- 
parts, Ibews,  that  they  fpoke  from  the  fame 
spirit ;  fo  it  feems  a  good  Prefuraption,  that 
they  alfo  fpoke  concerning  the  lame  ^/^/>^,  and 
that  Wifdom  here  with  Solomon  is  the  very  fame 
that  the  Word  is  with  St,  ^ohni'A^  '^\{o  that 
St.  ^ohn*s  Word  fignifies  no  other  than  Solomon^s  . 
WipLom^  according  to  the  better  Importance  of 
the  Original,  ?^y@-^  which  certainly  does  not 
anfwer  to  Verhum  (i;he  Counterpart  of  that  be- 
ing ^^AjBL )  but  to  Sertno  or  Ratio^  however  the 
Latin  Interpreters,  without  any  reafon  from 
either  Grammar  or  Divinity,  came  to  render  it 
otherwife*  And  I  farther  note  that  in  botht 
they  a  /e'  SubJiMtial^  and  in  both  Divinf^  and 
that^is  Divine,  Subftantial  Wifdom,  or  Wor4 
jiifffl  take  them  to  be  only  (different  Expreflions 
r  one  and  the  fame  thing)  ar;ein  both  made 
S  be  the  Light  oiMen.  And  accordingly  the 
fhilofophy  of  Solomon's  Devotion  is  no  lefs  con- 
f.derable,  than  the  Piety  of  it,  who  when  he 
j)rays  for  Wifdom,  particularizes  that  very  Di-** 
ane  Wifdom  which  is  here  confider'd,  as  being 
«ri|h  God^  and  co-afliftenc  to  him'  in  the  For^ 
^     ^.  |ih  'jnatipg 
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mation  of  his  Works,  Give  me  Wifdont  thatfimth 
bj  thy  Throne.  And  again,  iays  he,  Wifdom  was 
mth  thee  J  which  knoweth  thy  Worksy  dnd  was  pre- 
fect when  thou  madefi  the  Worldy  0  fend^  her  out  of 
thy  Holy  Heavens ^  and  from  the  Throne  of  thy  Glo^ 

ryj  he.  Wherein  the  wife  Prince,  no  lefs  Phi- 
lofophical  than  Devout,  feems  to  defire  to  have 
a  more  intimate  Union  with  the  Divine  Wordy 
To  as  to  partake  moFe  liberally  of  the  Commu- 
nications of  its  Ideal  Light  and  Truth,' or  elfe 
it  will  not  be  very  eafie  to  put  any  intelligible 
Senfc  upon  what  he  fays,  fo  as  to  make  him 
pray  not  only  with  the  Spirit^  but  with  the 
Vnderfianding  alio, 

,  J  5^  And  indeed  to  what  Word  or  Wifdom 
fliould  he  addrefs  himfelffor  Illumination,  -but 
to  that  Word  and  Wifdom  which  has  the  Ideas 
of  all  things,  and  in  which  fbine  thofe  Eternal 
and  Immutable  Truths  that  refult  from  thofe 
Ideas?  Philofophers  may  talk  of  their  Verhum 
Mentis  y  the  Word  of  the  Mind ;  but  there  is  no 
Word  of  the  Mind  that  1  ^know  of^  but  the 
Word  of  the-Etetiial  Mind.  For  fure  tha\  Word 
which  is  the  Wifdom  o-f  God,  is  fitteft  tob^alfo 
the  Light  of  Men.  Even  that  Divine  Wa^ 
which  was  incarnate,  that  was HBrft  with  Go^ 
and  afterwards  with  us/  that  became  fenfibl 
becaufe  we  were  not  wholly  intelleftoal,  an 
that  put  on  a  Clwd  of  Flefb,  bpcaufe  w^e  coul 
iiot  fo  well  endure  to  behold  his  naked  Glorj 
full  of  Grace  a^jid  Truth.    For  then  it  was  tha  t 
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the' great  latelligible  Sun  fuffer'd  an  Abatement 
of  his  Splendor  ta  accommodate  his  Light  to 
the  infirmities  of  our  Eves,  and  (to  allude  to 
an  Exprefliion  of  St*  Aufiiri)  became,  as  it  were, 
a  Moon  to  comfort  and  re- 
frefh  our  Night.    Cdrnis  Ma^       ^^  ^-'''-  ^^' 
nifefiationetanquAmLunAConfolAH^  Noctem^  And 
that  Divine  Wifd(i>m  who  waa  Bread  above  to' 
the  Angels  (^to  allude  to  another  Expreflion  of^ 
his)  became  Milk  below  for  the  Nourifhment  of 
our    Infant    Underftandings* 
Oportebat  ut.  Menfa  ilU  Jnge-     ^^^^  '^'^f'   ^''"'' 
iorum  UBefceret  ^  ^  ad  Par-* 
'vulos  prveniret. 

56*  But  now  we  talk  of  tlie  Angels,  it  will . 
be  a  thing  of  fome  importance  to  the  Point  in 
Hand,  to  remark,  that  it  is  the  pofitive  and 
exprefs  Doftrine  of  St.  Aufiw^  that  God  is  the 
Light  erf  their  Underftandings ,  and  particu- 
larly that  they  fee  things  in 
his  Divine  Word  or  Wifdom.    ^f'  ^'''''^''  ^''^ 
Nunquid  Angelis  -Codices  funt 
Necejfarii  ?  Videndo  iegunt^  vident  mim  ipfam  ve- 
ritatemy  &  iHo  Fv^fe  fatUntur  unde  nos  irroga^ 
mur^     Here  he   fuppofes  Angels  to  have  no 
need  of  Books,  becaufe  they  read  by  feeing ; 
)    that  is  by  feeing  <jod  (for  otnerwife  all  i^adin^ 
ai  is  byy^^i;?^)  whofe  Vifion  illuminates  them,  as 
jli  being  the  Vifion  of  Truth  itfelf*    Again,  fpeak^ 
A  ing  of  the  Word  that  was  in  the  Beginning, 
3/|  that  was  with  God,  and  that  was  God,  he 
fl  Ifreaks  out  into  rfiis  paflionate^iirain  of  Divine 
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Rhetorick,  0  Cib$4s  &  Panii 
DC  Piverfis  semo      j^gelorum  ,   de    te   imflenPur 

, '  Angeli^  de  te  fatiantur  &  non 

fajlidiunt^  D^  te  vivunt^  de  tejafiunt^  de  te  beati 
funti  Vhi  es  propter  me  ?  In  Diverforio  dngufioy 
in  fannifj  in  frafepioy  &Cr  Here  be  makes  the 
Angels  to  depend  upon  the  Wordy  as  much  for 
their  Light  and  Knowledge^  as  for  their  Life 
and  Happinefs,  Again^  fpeafcing  of  the  Crea- 
tion of  Angels  as  reducible  under  that  Text^ 
Let  there  be  Light^  and  there  was  Light y  he  has 
. .  .,      thefe  remarkable  words.  Si 

De  C1V0  Deu  Lw*  ^l^   -    1^1'        ^  •     •   ^  ti-    - 

1 1.  Cap.  9.  ^^^^  ^^  "^^  ^^^^  creatto  tntelltgt^ 

turJingelorumjprofe£iofa£tifunt 
pArticipes  lucis  sterna  ^^u a  eft  ipfa^  incommutabilis 
Sapient ia  Deiy  per,qua,mfatisjuntOmniay,  quern 
dicimm  unigenitum^  Dei  ¥ilium^  ut  ek  luce  illumi-' 
nati  qua  Creati  fierent  LuXy  &  njocArentur  Dies 
participatione  incommutabilis  Lucis  <^  Deiy  quod  eft 
verbumDeiy  per  quod  &  ipfij  &  omniafa^afunt^ 
Lumen  quippe  'verum  quod  iUuminAt  omnem  ho^ 
minem  in  hunCmundum  venientemy  hoc  illuminat 
df  om?^em  Angelum  mundumy  ut  ftt  Mux  non  in 
Seipfoyfed  in  Deo.  I  carjnot  ftand  to  mark  but 
fill  that  may  deferye  Cotifideration  in  this,  up- 
on many  accpu;its  very  obfervable  PalFage,  on- 
ly here  arc  three  things  which  every  Reader 
jdiould  obferve,  r.  Jn  General,  that  he  makes 
the  Angels  nottqbe  Light  in  themfelves.  2* 
That  according  to  him  they  are'madf  parta- 
licrs  of  the  Eternal  X-ight.  j.  .That,  that  Light 
k  the  immutable  Wifdom  or  Word  of  God.  A- 
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gain,  fayshe,  Tpeakingofthe  / 

AngWs,  Jb  eis  confulitur  In-     ^^^c^^^^^^^^ 

commutabilis  Veritas^  tanquam 

Lex  jEterna,  in  ilia  eorum  Curii  Superna.    Neq\ 

enim  fibi  ipfisfunt  Veritas^  fed  Creatricis  farticipes 

n^eritatisy  ad  ilUm  moventur  tanquam  ad  font  em 

^it^j  UP  quod  non  habent  ex  fefffis^  cupiant  ex 

if  fa.  Where,  belides  the  notion  itfelf  of  God's 
being  a  Light  to  Angelical  Underftandings, 
which  is  obvious  to  be  obfervy,  you  have 
alfo  the  very  manner  of  expreffing  it,  in  th^t 
they  are  faid  toConfuhtht  imrjiutable  Truth. 
To  all  which  I  add^  That  he  exprefly  tells  us. 
That  the  Angels  do  know  the  Creature  in  the 
Wifdom  of  God,  as  in  the  Art  whereby  it  is 
mad6.  From  theft  places  it 
is  clear,  that  according  to  St.  ^^^J'^'J^'''  ^'^* 
Aufttny  the  Divme  Word  or 
Wifdom  is  the  Light  of  Angels,  and  that  they 
iee  and  underftand  things  in  it.  And  fo  tlie 
Schools  alfo  have  thought  fit  to  lay  after  him,  - 
in  the  account  which  they  give  us  of  that 
Af(?r;f/>^-Knowledge  which  they  alcribe  to  the" 
Angek.  Well j  but  now,  if  the  eternal  Word 
and  Wifdom  of  Gpd  be  tlie  Light  of  Angels, 
why  fhould  it  not  alfo  be  the  Light  of  Men, 
and  if  they  fee  by  it  why  fhould  not  we  too  ? 
It  does  not  feem  very  Congruous  to  fuppofe 
that  they  fiiould  fee  by  one  Light,  and  we  by 
another.  •There  is  but  one  Sun  for  Bodies, 
and  why  then  Ihould  there  be  two  for  Spirits, 
^fpecially  fince  the  fame  that   inlightens  the 
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one  may  alfo  inlighten  the  other,    were  th^ 
humber  of  them  infinitely  greater  than  it  is. 
It  is  true  indeed,  the  Angels  have  in  this  the 
advantage  of  us,  that  we  do  not  fee  fo  well  as 
they,  neither  as  tptheclearnefs,  noras  to  the 
extent  of  our  Sight ,  but  methinks  we  fliould 
both  fee  the  fame  things^  and  have  the  fame 
immediate  ObjeQ:  for  our  Uriderftandings :  For 
other  wife,  if  the  Reafon  which  we  confult  be 
tiot  the  very  fame  which  aufwers  to  them,  then 
befides  the  incongruity  of  our  feeing  by  differ 
rent  Lights,  I  would  further  offer  it  to  be  con- 
fider?d,  whether  tlie  fame  Argument  which  M. 
Malehrmche  ufes  with  regard    to  the  Chinefe^ 
be  not  every  whit  as  true  in  refpefi  of  the  An- 
rels ;  that  is,  that  we  cannot  be  certainly  af- 
jjred  that  they  fee  the  lame  Truths  that  we  do, 
and  fo,  for  ought  we  know,  they  may  have  ah 
Atithmetjck  and  Geometry  quite  different  from 
ours,  and  there  may  be  Sciences  of  Mea  and 
Angels  as  well  as  Tongues, 

37.  But  after  all,fince  Wifdom  has  fo  liberal- 
ly furnilhM  her  Table,  why  fhould  we  ftraiten 
lierGuefts,  by  confining  it  to  the  Angels  only, 
cfpecially  fince  tliey  do  not  devour  what  they 
eat,  but  what  fatisfies  their  intelleQ:ual  Hun- 
ger remains  as  intire  as  before 

Jmni^  ^'  ^'"^^  ^tofeedandfatisfieours;.Af^i^- 

^  ''  due  ant  Angeliy  manducant  Sw 

fern£  'virtutes^  manducant  Qmlefies  Sfiritu^  man* 

due  Ant  &  faginantury  &  integrum  manet  quod  eos 

Jf^tiat  (^  Utificat^     Wifdom  herfelf  c; ies  as  if 
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fhe  fear'd  her  Table  would  not  be  fufficiently 
furniiTiM  with  Guefts,  Come  eat  of  my  Bread^ 
and  drink  of  the  Wine  which  I  have  mingled ;  and 
we,  it  fceitts',  are  afraid  left  fhe  fhould  have  too 
many ,  and  accordingly  very  mannerly  with- 
draw: But  perhaps  with  more  Modcfty  than 
Reafbn ;  for  the  Treafures  of  Ideal  Light  are 
inexhauftible,  and  the  number  of  Speftators 
would  only  add  to  the  Magnificence ,  without 
indangering  the  Sufficiency  of  the  intelleftual 
Feafl.  For  her  Celeftial  Bread  cannot  waft, 
nor  can  the  Springs  of  her  Wine  fail.  And 
therefore  it  feems  every  way  moft  reafonable 
to  think;^  that  the  fame  Divine  Word  that  is 
the  Light  of  Angels,  inlightens  us  too,  that^ 
we  all  eat  of  the  fame  Spiritual  Meat,  and  all 
drink  of  the  fame  Spiritual  Drink :  So  that  ift 
this  Senfe  alio  Man  does  eat  Angels  Food.^  And 
therefore  St.  Jufiin  was  very  confiftent  with 
himfelf  when  having  faid,  wdent  iffam  veri^ 
t4temy  he  immediately  adds  upon  it,  &,  iUofon-^ 
te  fati^nfUY  unde  nos  *  irroga^ 
mur.       Suppofing  the   fame       Ifuppofeit  fliould 

Fountain  tp  b?  common  to  ^J:J^''^'' ""' '''': 
both  with  this  only  differepce, 
which  is  only  of  Degree?,  that  we  have  only 
feme  refrefhing  Dews  or  Sprinklings  of  tha;t 
lucid  Fountain  whereof  they  enjoy  the  full  Sa- 
.tiety,  *     ' 

58*  But  this  Confideration  taken  from  the 
manner  of  the  Angelical  knowledge  holds  yet 
more  ftrongly  in  refpeft  of  the  Divine.    For 
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as  to  the  maooer  of  that^  it  is,  I  think,  un<^ 
queftionably  certain,  and  the  Authority  of  the 
Schools,  as  well  as  the  manifold  Reafon  of  the 
thing  will  allow  nie  to  fay  fo,  f  hat  God  is  a 
Light  to  himfelf,  his  own  Intelligible  Objeft, 
andfhat  he  fees  and  knows  all  things  in  him- 
felf, even  in  his  Eternal  and  Co-effential  Word^ 
which  is  therefore  very  fignificantly,  and  with 
great  propriety  faid  tq  oe  hisfVifdomyaiS  being  the 
'  i  mmediateO  Djeft  of  hiseter  naj 

'^*Jrrhum  ejus  eft,    Contemplation  at  once  ^«x- 

pJtriiied  etiam  Cre^  prcfSve  of  himfclf,  and  of  all 
tttrarum.  Aquinas  Jiis  Creatures,  and  contain- 
Part  u  Qjia^ft  34.  ipg  ^11  ^hofe  Ideas  and  im- 
mutable Truths  which  fur- 
nifli  Matter  for  Science,  and  are  fufficient  to 
imploy  even  an  infinite  Mind.  God  therefore 
underftands  all  things  w  his  IVord^  even  as  he 
made  all  thing?  ly  his  Word.  But  then  the 
fam?  Confideration  will  return  again,  tho'  per- 
haps -with  more  force  than  in  the  other  Cafe, 
to  make  it  appear  moft  reafonable  that  tve 
underftand  fo  tooy  For  befides  that ,  that 
Word  which  is  the  Wifdom  of  Qod  is  in  itfelf 
fitteft  (as  I  noted  before)  to  be  the  l-ight  of 
Men,  if  it  bg  not  aftually  and  defaSfo  fo ;  but 
God  and  we  fee  by  different  Lights,  and  that 
Reafon  which  anfw?r?  to  us  when  we  meditate 
with  Attention  ,  be  not  the  fame  which  he 
confults,  then  how  are  we  fure  that  w?  fee 
the  fame  Truths  that  he  does,  nay,  how  in- 
deed that  we  fee  any  Truiths  at  ^11,  and  that 
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ve  are  not  deceived  even  irt  our  cleireft  Per- 
ceptions ?  And  what  advantage  this  may  give 
either  to  the  Sceptical  againft  Siience^  od  to  the 
LLbertin  and  f  rofene  againft  Morditj  and  il<?- 
ligion^  I  leave  to  the  profefled  Friends  of  both 
xs:i  confider,  and  whether  for  the  avoiding  fjiich 
fatal  and  ruinous  Confequerices  it  be  not  moft: 
advifable  to  fuppofe,  that  God  and  wefee b/ 
the  fame  common  Light,  and  that  That  eter- 
nal Word ,  which  is  the  Wifdom  of  the  Far 
ther,  is  alfo  our  Wifdom  too,  the  great  intel- 
ligible Sun  of  the  whole  Rational  World,  and 
that  true  Light  that  inlightens  every  Man  that 
comes  into  this,  n^jii  emcpja  d  Aoy®^  ^iS. 

39.  Nor  need  any  one^  fear  left  this  fliould 
place  us  upon  a  level  with  God  in  refpcQ:  of 
Knowledge.  There  willftill  be  a  vaft  anda 
fufficient  Difference  between  our  way  of  Un- 
derftanding  and  his.  'Tis  true  indeed,  we  have 
upon  this  Hypothefis  the  very  fame  Wori  for 
the  immediate  ObjcQ:  of  our  Underftandings 
that  God  himfelf  has  ;  but  this  Word  is  ours 
only  by  Union  of  Prefence,whereas  it  is  his  by  I- 
dentity  of  Ellence,  and  accordingly  God  is  faid 
to  pS^fs  the  eternal  Wifdom,  to  enjoy  it  as  his 
own,  whereas  pur  Communion  with  it  is  ex- 
preffed  by  her  delighting  to  he  with  the  Sons  of 
Men,  Again,  we  only  apprehend  that  Word, 
and  that  very  imperfedly ,  which  God  fully 
and  perfeftly  comprehends.  And  again,  in 
the  laft  place,  God  fees  all  things  in  himfelf ; 
whereas  we  fee  things  in  Him  j  aad  becaufe  we. 

*    ^  do 
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do  fo,  tho^  it  fhould  be  allowed  that  we  both 
lee  by  the  fame  common  Light  ^  yet  this  is  fo 
fer  from  equalizing  our  way  of  Underftanding 
with  God^s,  that  on  the  contrary,  it  moft  emi- 
nently fliews  how  immediately  and  intirely  we 
depend  tipon  him,^  and  what  blind  unintelligent 
Creatures  we  Ihould  be  without  him,  that  he 
is  milch  m9re  neceflary  to  our  Minds  than  the 
Sun  is  to  our  Eyes ;  that  we  fhould  have  no 
Knowledge,  nor  even  fo  much  as  Thought,  but 
be  all  over  IntelleQual  Nieht  and  Darknefs,  if 
his  Divine  Light  did  not  mine  upon  our  Under- 
ftandings.    In  fine,  That  we  are  not  (fufficient 
of  our  felves,  as  the  Apoftle  fpeaks,  to  think  a* 
ny  thing  as  of  our  felves,  but  that  our  whole  fuf- 
ficiency  is  of  God.  And  fure,  that  which  tends 
i^  abundantly  to  fet  forth  our  Dependence  upon 
God,  muft  be  very  ignorantly  and  impertinent- 
ly pretended  to  make  us  equal  with  him  ;  nay, 
it  cannot  be  pretended  to  equal  us  with  the 
JHlumane  Soul  of  Jefus  Chrifi^  in  whom  the  ful- 
nefs  of  the  God-head  is  laid  to  dwell  Bodily, 
and  who  by  an  adorable  Confociation  of  the 
Humane  Nature  with  the  Divine  fubfifted  by 
the  Wordy  and  had  a  perfonal  Union  with  it, 
and  fo  was  partaker  of  its  Light  without  mea- 
fur^.     To  fay,   that  the  Knowledge  of  Jefus 
Chrift  as  Man  was^  Infinite^  would,  I  conceive, 
not  be  convenient.     But  we   may  fay  of  it, 
what  the  Carte  funs  fay  of  the  Extenfion  of  the 
World,  that  it  is  Indefinite^  that  tho'  we  do  and 
muft  acknowledge  fome  Bounds  in  it,  /et  we 

know 
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know  not  well  where  toUxtbem,  or  when  to 
ftop.  And  therefore ,  t^io*  the  fame  Divine 
Word  that  inlightned  hdn^  befuppofcd  alio  to 
inlighteri  us  ;  yet  there is  no  Neceffity,  nor  in- 
deed Poflibility  that  it  £l|iouId  inlighten  us  fo 
much  as  it  inlightned  him  ;^  and  therefore  we 
may  fay  what  a  certain  Scliolaftick  Writer  of 
feme  Account  in  his  time,  and  that  ieems  no 
Enemy  to  the  prefent  Hypothefis^  quotes  from 
Hugo  de  Smdto  ViBore^  Qnni 
fi  omnes  hac  SapientU  fapiunt       Braimriinde  cdufii 

qaictinq;  frpiunt,  multo  msgis     pfV?;.  "^^  ""^ 

hue  SapientiA  fafuit  ilia  anima 
qu^e  ipfi  SapientU  units fuii.'    Nor  does^it  equal 
us  with  our  Brother-Intelligences  the  Jngfls^not 
yet  even  with  one  ^wrA^r,fince,tho'  we  are  fup- 
pofed  to  fee  all  by  the  fame  common  Light,  yet 
we  may  partake  of  it  in  different  degrees,  ac* 
cording  to  the  different  meafure  of  our  Capaci* 
ties,  and  the  attention  wherewith  we  apply 
them.     And  therefore  we  may  lay  again  what 
the  fa  me  prefound  Doft  or  quotes 
from  the  fame  Author,  Vm  Sa-        ^^^^' 
pientia  ejl  qua  omms  fapiunt^  nee  tdmen  uno  moda 
f^piu»tj  quiaparticipandofapium.  « 

40.  We  are  upon  an  infinite.  Subjefl,  and  tis 
not  to  be  expefited  that  I  Ihould  drain  it ;  but 
there  is  one  Confideration  more  which  I  think 
fit  to  add,  and^the  rather  becaufe  I  have  alr^ 
dy  ma^e  ufe  of  it  upon  another  Occafioa  It 
was  obfervM  before  concerning  our  Ideas  that 
they  are  Objedively  Perfcftive  of  our  Minds, 
*  and 
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dnd  thence  deducM  as  a  reafbnable  Conclufion 
that  they  were  n6  other  than  Divine.  Now 
the  fame  may  be  iaid  as  to  Truth.  Man  is  ca- 
pable of  a  twofold  Perfeftion,  Moral  and  Intel- 
ledtual:  And  as  the  Love  of  good  perfects  his 
Mind  morally,  fo  the  knowledge  of  Truth  per- 
fcfts  it  intelledually.  But  now  if  Truth  were 
not  in  itfelf  of  a  Nature  apt  to  perfe^  the 
Mind,  'tis  impoffibie  that  the  knowledge  of  it 
fliould  beany  Perfeftion  to  it,  any  more  than  the 
profoundeft  Ignorance.  The  knowledge  of  an 
iinperfeftiveObjed  can  be  no  intelleftualPerfefti- 
on,  even  as  the  Love  of  an  unperfeftive  Objeft 
can  be  ho  moral  Perfedion.  For  Knowledge  is 
the  formal  Perfe£iion  of  the  Mind,and  all  formal 
PerfejEliofi  does  fuppbfe  that  which  is  Objeftive, 
even' as  formal  Happinefs  fuppofes  obje£kive 
Happinefs,  that  is,  ^fomething  in  the  Objed  that 
is  apt  to  meliorate  the  Being  of  him  that  enjoys 
it.  But  now  Truth  is  no  otherwife  to  be  en- 
joyM  than  by  the  knowledge  of  it ;  and  accord- 
ingly that  formkr  Peifedion  which  accrues  to 
the  Mind  by  the  knowledge  of  Truths  muft  fup- 
pole  alfo  fome  Objeftive  Perfeftion ;  that  is, 
fomething  in  the  Nature  of  Trqth  that  has  an 
aptnefs  to  perfeQ;  the  Nature  of  him  that  con- 
templates it.  If  then  the  knowledge  of  Truth 
perfects  the  Mind  in  f he  way  of  Form,  Truth 
itfelf  muft  be  fuppofed  to  be  Perfeftive  of  it  in 
the  way  of  Objed.  But  now  nothing  can  thus 
perfefi  the  Mind,  but  what  is  fuperiour  to  the 
Mind,    Indeed  there  is  noaeceffity  that  what 

form^Uj 
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formidij  pearfeSs  the  Mind  fhould  befuperiour  to 
it :  for  an  Aft  orOperation  of  its  own,or  a.«certaia 
Modification  of  its  Being,  that  which  we  call 
a  Sentiment  or  Seniation  may  be  tht  formal  Per- 
feftion  of  it.    But  that  which  perfefts  the  Mind 
as  an  Ohje ffmuH  of  neceifity  be  fomething  that 
is  above  it*     Therefore  the  Truth.that  wefee, 
and  in  the  Perception  of  which  a  new  Perfeftioa 
accrues  to  our  Minds,  is  fomething  fuperiour  to 
the  Mind.    But  now  as  nothing  is  belo^wrrthe 
Mind  but  Body,  fo  as  St.  Au^ 
fiin  obfervcs ,   nothing   is  a^     ,  ^2f  %T''€* 
bove  It  but  God.    Nthu  po-     - 
tent  ins  ijla  Creatura  qua  Mens  dicitur  Ration/flif^ 
Nihil  Jbac  Creatura.  fuhlimim.      QuicquU  fu^rs 
ifiam\efiy  J49»  Creator  ejl.    Therefore  «ie  Truth 
which  we  perceive,  and.  become  more  perfeft  ia 
the  Perception  of  is  fomething  DmW  in  its  Na- 
ture.   Or  if  you  fliould  fay^  vhat  the  Jngels  are 
of  a  Nature  fuperiour  to  the  rational  Mind  (tho* 
you  iHe  St.  Aujlin  was  of  another  Opinion)  and 
coniequently  that  there  is  no    iieceflxty  that 
what  is  fuperiour  to  the  Mind,  Ihould  be  God ; 
yet  this  would  fignifie  .no  great  matter  in  the 
maixL    Ppr  t|^e  Argument  would  but  be  fet  a 
little  further  pfi^for  the  prefent,  to  return  again 
upon  us  another  way.    Fqr  as  the  Angels  fee 
Truth  as  well  as  we ;  fo  'tis. certain  that  the 
Truth which.they  fee,  is  a Perfeftion  to  their 
Minds  as  well  as  it  is  to  oiirs.    Therefore  at 
leait- the  .Truth  which  the  Angels  fee  is  Divine. 

And  then,,  fiiice,  as  I  notcdbefore,  it  is  not  rea- 

fonaWe 
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fbnable  to  think,  tteit  they  fliould  fee  one  fort 
of  Truth  and  we  another ;  from  hence  we  arc 
furnifliM  with  a  very  rational  Ground  to  infer 
again,  that  therefore  the  Truth  which  we  fee, 
is  alfo  Divine. 

41 .  But  as  concerning  the  Divinity  of  Truth, 
there  are  many  other  Arguments  to  aemonftrate 
that  fuch  as  are  taken  from  its  Neceflity,  Eter- 
nity.  Immutability,  Independency,  crc.  as  I 
have  fliewn  at  large  in  the  former  Part  of  this 
Theory,  to  which  the  Reader  is  de/ired  to  have 
recourfe.  In  the  mean  time  to  reconcile  him 
the  better  to  this,  I  fliall  prelent  him  with  a 
faflage  out"  of  M.  M^lebranche ,  wherein  he 
touches  upon  the  fame  Ground  upon  which  we 
laft  argued,  tho*  he  expreffes  himfelf  fbmething 

otherwife,  and  has  not  filPd 
i>e?7tf  i(edereiede    Q^it  the  Argument  in  all  the 

€%?'sl''\    ^  ""^    Parts-of  it.     The  n^hole  World 

is  convinced  (lays  he)  thatr  the 
Jf^nawted^e  of  *fruthj  ami  the  Love  of  Vertue  make 
the  Mma  more  f  erfeSty  and  that  the  blindnefs  of 
the  Mind^  aiU  tihe  dif order  of  the  Heart  mflke  it 
mote  imferfeU.  The  JQidmledge  of  Trufh^  and  the 
Love-  cf'Vertuer  then  tan  'h  nothing  elfe  but  the 
Vnion of  iheMh td mth ^od^hd akind of  PoJJe/pon 
of  him.     Andfc  the  blindnefs  ofifhe  Mind  and 


the  diforder  of  the  iie^rjt  ^  can  likesvife .  be  nothing 
elfe  but  the  fepar  atioh  (ff  the  Mind  from  God^  and 
the  Vnion  of  th  at  Mi^d  tofomething  that  is  be* 
neath  itj  that  is  t^fajto  theaody^  fince  his  this  only 
Vnion  jphich  UTi^  ij^iikfrftimperff0/md  miferable* 
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Therefore  to  know  Truph  is  to  kmtp  Gody  &€•  And 
indeed  this  I  take  to  be  the  reafbn  by  the  way, 
why  the  knowledge  of  Truth  does  conduce  to 
the  Perfeftion  of  our  Mirid^  even  becaufe  it  is 
a  fort  of  Union  with  God,  and  does  in  fome 
degree  put  us  in  poflelEonof  him  who  is  infi- 
nitely Pcrfeft  himfclf,  and  tliefourceof  all  Per- 
fe^ion :  Pw  as  we  argued  thm  before  fitMn  the 
EfFed  tt)  the  Caufe ;  Truth  is  Perfective  of  the 
Mind,  therefore  it  is  Divine :  So  we  may  pro- 
ceed, arid  that  more  dire^ly  thus  from  the  Caufe 
to  th€  Effeft;  Truth  is  I>ivine,  and  therefore 
it  is  Perfefliiveof  the  Mind.  For  if  the  Que* 
ft  ion  were  askM,  why  is  TrutJi  PerfeQive  of  the 
'Mind  that  contemplates  it?  The  Aniwer,  I 
chink,  muft  be  becaufe  it  is  Divine^  or  if  that 
l)e  not  the  reafon  of  it,'  I  believe  it  ^ill  aot  be 
veryeafy  toaffignany,  that  fliall  fatisfie  an  at- 
tentiveEnqiiirer  that  examines  what  Anfwers  he 
receives.'  But  then  fince  the  Divinity  of  Trutl| 
is  that  wliich  makes  it  Perfedive  of  tlie  Mind^ 
if  the  Confequenee  of  this  be  that  lao  other 
*rruth  is  really  PerfeSive  of  it  but  only  what 
is  Gtvine^^tv^n  that  Truth  which  is  touhded 
vpon  tlia  Div4ne  Ideas,  as  being  the  Habitude 
and  Relationthat  is  between  them,  and  accor- 
dingly is  Neeeflary,  Eternal  and  Immutable  as 
thofe  Ideas  are;  I  fay,  If  it  hence  follows,  that 
this  Ideal,  -Neeeflary  and  Immutable  Truth  be 
the  only  Soul-pcpfedive  Truth,  and  that  ail  o- 
ther  forts  of  Truth,  how  concerning  foever  in 
point  of  Vfefuhefs  or  It^^rtfi  to  be  kaown^^  can 
.         ^  .  pt 
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yet  give  no  real  Perfection  or  IntetteSiuAl  Jm- 
frovement  to  the  Mind  that  knows  them ,  the 
Learned^  who  lay  fo  much  ftrcfe  upon  the 
knowledge  of  thefe  other  Trutlis,  valuing  them 
not  only  for  their  ufe  (for  that  in  many  Cafes  is 
allowM)  but  for  their  intrinfick  Excellency, 
and  the  intelledual  Accomplilhmcnt  and  Im- 
provement which  the  knowledge  of  them  de- 
rives upon  the  Mind,  are  humbly  defirM  to  ex- 
cule  me  if  I  cannot  in  their  favour  cither  alter 
the  Nature,  or  break  the  Connexion  of  things. 
Jt  ieems  to  me  a  clear  Principle)  and,.  I  tliink  it 

is  in  great  meafure  ^ .  Sl  Au-- 
*  ^^^»  Hi  ^'^'-    (tin's)  that  the  Soul  cannot  be- 

j}eus.   Tatticifmm:    come  m  any  degree  pipre  Per- 
Dei  fit  Beau.  ,Ex-    fed  or  Happy ,   but   by  the 
P?/^"f  7°sci  Joan.    PoiTeflion  or  Participation  of 
*       .  God ,  and  therefore  as  thofe 

Truths  which  perfed  the  Soul,  muft  be  fome- 
thing  Divine ;  fo  thofe  Truths  which  are  not 
Divine  (as  none  but  Neceffary  and  Ideal  Truths 
are)  cannot  perfed  the  Soul.  And  therefore, 
as  thofe  tljat  know  them  ought  not  to,  think 
themfelves  the  wiier,  or  the  more  Intelledual- 
ly  improved  in  their  Minds,  for  the  know- 
jiedge  of  them  ;  fo  thofe  who  know  them  not, 
ought  not, '  if  they  would  condud  their  Studies 
by  Reafon,  to  apply  themfelve^  to  the  know- 
ledge of  .them,v  but  only  upon  the- account  of 
jthat  accidental  Ufefuineis  and  Qmcernment  in 
pur  Intereit -which  they  may  fometimes  have, 
and  not  upon  the  account   of  their  intrinfick 

JSxcellencjf;, 
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Excellency  or  Eflentiai  PerfeQrivenefs  of  the 
Underftanding,  which  is  none  at  all. 

42.  The  Truth  then  which  we  fee  is  Divine, 
as  Peifedive  of  the  Mind,  jand  is  therefore  Per- 
fedive  of  the  Mind  that  fees  it,  becaufe  it  is 
Divine.    And  this  perhaps  niay  beoneReafon 
(not  to  exclude  thofe  others  which  are  given 
by  Suarez.  in  his  Confiderati- , 
on  of  this  Queftion,  V^^de  0-     ^,57/'  ^'^''^'  '* 
riatur  Difficult  as  veriutem  ajfe^ 
qmndi)  why  we  meet  with  fo  much  Difficulty, 
in  the  contemplation  of  Truth,  and  muft  ufe- 
fomuch  Attention  and  Application  of  Thought 
to  fee  her  as  flie  is  in  herfelf,  even  becaufe  of 
the  Divinity  oi  her  Nature,  and  the  Corruption 
of  ours, which  makes  that  at  prefent,  we  cannot 
unite  ourfelves  to  God  without  Pain  and  confi- 
derable  Effort,  as  M.  Malehranche  exprelles  it. 
But  howeVer  this  be,  this  at  leaft  will  bear  a. 
more  pofitive  AfTertion ,  that  if  there  bq  not. 
fome  Truth  that  in  the  reality  of  its  Nature  is 
Divirie,  it  will  be  impoflible  to  give  an  intel- 
ligible Account  of  a  plain  Diftindion  (plain  I 
mean  as  to  the  thing,  tho'  not  quite  fo  obvious 
as  to  the  Reaibn  anoManner)  and  fuch  as  is  ac-. 
knoMrledged  by  all  the  World,  and  that  is  the 
great  diftindion  of  neceffsryztidi  contingent  Truth.  ^ 
Bat  fuppofing  fome  fort  of  Truth  to  be  Divine^' 
as  refulting  from  the  Divine  Ideas,  3,ndfornfa!"'^ 
ly  confifting  in  that  Relation  which  is  between 
thofe  Ideas,  tho*  rea/ly  the  fame  with  them,  this . 
diftindioa  will  be  very  diftiaaiy  ac»un table  i^ 

I  i  for 
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For  we  may  conceive  the  matter  thus ;  Truth, 

according  to  the  fbraialitv  of 

porpofiTir  the  fo!^  ity  confilts  ifi  Relation.  There 
mcr  part  of  thisThe-    are  then  as  many  forts  of  Truth 

fJifilSiriSl!:  ^^  ^^^  ^re  of  Relations ;  and 
cbercbc  de  u  vcriti.  as  we  may  conceive  Relations 
Tom.  2.  Lib.6.  Cap.  of  three  fortSj  that  of  one  I* 
^;  dea  to  another  Idea,  that  be- 

tween a  Thing  and  its  Idea ;  and  kftly,  that 
which  is  between  Thing  and  Thing  ;  fo  in  pro* 
portion  to  this  we  may  aifo  conceive  three  forts 
of  Truths ;  that  which  refpeQ:s  Ideas ,  that 
which  refpe6ls  Things,  and  their  Ideas,  and 
that  which  refpe£ls  Things  only.  But  now  thefe 
three  forts  of  Truth,  if  more  generaHy  con- 
fidered,  wiHIayusa  Foundation  for  that 'two- 
fold Order  or  Diflrindion  of  Truth  which  we 
are  inquiring  about*  For  'tis  plain,  that  of 
thefe  three  forts  of  Truth,  thofe  that  are  be- 
tween the  Divine  Ideas  themfelves  are  Necef- 
fary ,  Eternal  and  Immutable ,  as  the  Ideas 
themfelves  are  upon  which  they  are  founded ; 
and  fo  we  have  the  former  part  of  the  Di- 
ftin£tion.  But  then  as  for  thofe  Truths  which 
relpfeft  created  things,  or  which  refped  Ideas 
and  thofe  tilings  (for  bpth  thefe  come  here  un- 
der one  general  Confideration)  'tis  as  plain  that 
they  ar^  both  Contingent,  and  fubjefk  to  all 
that  change,  to  which  the  Creature  itfelf  is  li-* 
able,  fince  the  Contingency  of  one  of  the  Terms 
is  fufRcient  to  found  a  Contingent  Relation  or 
Truth.    Xndfowehave  alfo  the  latter  part  of 

the 
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the  DiftinCtion,  which  is  now,  I  think,  abun- 
dantly clear  as  well  as  int ire. 

43.  And  as  thefe  Divine  Ideal  Truths  are  (as 
we  have  fliewn)  the  only  Truths  that  perfeQ; 
the  Mind;  fo ,  as  M.  Maie^ 
tranche y try  happily  obfervcs,       i(£cberche  de  lave- 

they  are  alfo  the  only  Truths  6.  Cha?,?  ^'  "^^ 
which  we  endeavour  to  difco- 
ver  by  the  fole  Exercife  of  the  Mmd.  For  we 
generally  make  ufe  of  our  Senfes  to  dilcover  o- 
thers.  We  make  ufe  of  our  Eyes  and  Hands  to 
afTure  ourfelves  of  the  Exiftepce  of  Things,  and 
to  find  out  the  Relations  of  Equality  or  Ine<» 
quality,  which  are  between  them.  They  arc 
only  Ideds  whofe  Relations  the  Mind  can  infal*^ 
Ubly  know  by  it  felf  alone,  and  without  the 
ufe  of  the  Senfes.  In  which  curious  and  very 
important  Reiniark  thefe  two  diftinft  Things 
are  contained,  i/.  That  we  difcover  Ideal 
Truths  by  the  fole  Operation  of  the  Mind :  For 
thus  we  know  and  can  demonftrate,  that  the 
three  Angles  of  a  Triangle  are  equal  to  two 
right  ones,  not  by  meaiuring  them  (for  that 
way  would  be  as  unaccurate  as  'tis  unartificial^ 
but  from  an  iQtelledual  View  and  Con(idera<- 
tion  of  the  Ideal  Natures  of  thefe  things.  2dfyp 
That  thefe  are  the  onlj  Truths  which  we  can 
fo  difcover :  In  all  other  Truths  our  Senfes  are 
concerned,  and  we  mufl:  be  beholden  to  our 
Eyes,  and  to  our  Ears,  and  to  our  Hands,  for 
the  knowledge  we  have  of  them ;  and  a  Maa 
would  be  ridiculous  th^t  fliould  go  to  prove  by 

I  i  2  mere, 
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mere  Reafon,  that  fuch  a  one  won  the  Plate  at 
a  Horfe-Race*  In  Truths  of  Ri^ht  we  need 
confult  our  Reafon  only :  But  Truths  of  Fa6f  we 
muft  learn  by  Senfe ;  for  as  to  thefe,  our  inward 
Mafter  that  teaches  us  in  the  School  of  the 
Breaft,  will  give  us  no  anfwer,  tho'  we  fhonld 
confult  his  Divine  Oracle  never  fo  long :  For 
indeed  he  has  nothing  to  do  with  thefe  Truths 
of  Fafl:^  contingent  mutable  Truths,  as  not  be- 
longing to  his  Divine  Ideas,  whereas  the  Truths 
oT  Rignt,  NecelTary  and  Immutable  Truths, 
are  no  other  than  the  eternal  Relations  of  thofc 
very  Ideas.  And  this  indeed  I  take  to  be  the 
Reafon/or  eHc  it  will  be  a  difficult  undertaking 
to  affign  any^  why  necejSary  and  immutable 
Truths  are  knowaole  by  the  fole  intelleftual 
Application  of  the  JMind,  and  Contingent  ones 
not^  viz.  becaufe  thefe  neceffary  Truths  are  the 
Relations  of  Ideas,andthofe  Ideas  areDivine,and 
ourSouls  having  anUnion  with  thefeDivineldeas^ 
or  with  that  Divine  Word  or  Wifdom  of  God 
wherein  thefe  Ideas  are,  we  need  only  to  apply 
our  Minds  to  perceive  thofe  Ideas  which  are 
contained  thereiny.  as  aifo  thofe  Truths  which 
refult  from  thole  Ideas.  Or  in  other  worcis, 
thefe  Truths,  by  reafon  .of  the  Divinityof  their 
real  Nature,  being  intimately  prefent  to  our 
Minds,  therfe  needs  only  an  attentive  Applica- 
tion or  the  Mind  to  diicover  them,  and  to  let 
us  into  the  knowledge  of  them.  But  now  it 
being  quite  otherwise  in  Contingent  Truths  j 
that  is,  thefe  Truths  being  not  the  Relations 

of 
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of  Ideas,  nor  containM  in  the  Divine  Omnipre- 
ient  Word,  nor  confequently  having  this  pre- 
-lential  Union  with  our  Minds,  which  the  o- 
thers  may  be  conceived  to  have,  hence  it  comes 
to  pafs  that  the  fole  Application  of  the  Mind  in 
the  way  of  rational  Speculation  will  not  ferve 
to  difcover  theft ;  but  we  muft  come  to  the 
knowledge  of  |:h?ni  Ibme  other  way,  viz.  by 
fenfible  Information.  Now  if  this  Account  be 
*  rational  (and  the  intelligent  Reader  is  defired 
very  attentively  to  weigh  it  before  he  prbnoun- 
ces  whether  it  be  or  no)  this  again  wiH  •  prove 
that  'tis  by  the  Union  which  we  have  with  the 
eternal  Word  or  Wifdom,  that  univerfal  Rea- 
fon  that  inlightens  all  Spirits,  that  we  become 
capable  of  thipkiog,  that  the  Truth  which  we 
fee  lis  Divine,  and  that  the  jknowledge  which 
we  have  of  Truth,  is,  in  ibme  degree,  a  parti- 
cipation of  the  Divine  Nature,  and  a  kind  of 
Pojfleflion  of  God  himfelf  .      \ 

44.  But  then  if  fe,  not  to  let  a  thing  of  this 
Importance  pafs  without  fome  Refledion,  how 
will  this  Confideration  redound  to  the  Honour 
of  ^z  Sciences^  and  ferve  to  advance  the  Dig- 
nity and  Glory  of  them?  For  ^ 
as  *  formal  Science,  or  Science  cemin?  tSft^ofbii 
as  in  the  Mind,  i^  nothmg  elfe  Diftinftion  of  ^cv- 
but  a  clearPerception  ofTtuth:  f^'l  jjl Jj^  jf ''^^ 
60  Objeaive  Science,  or  SeK'^^'*  ■  ^  - 
ence,  as^  in  the  Thing,  is  really  that  very  Truth 
itfeif  which  we  perceive.  And  then  fincc  that 
Trwf h  is  of  a  Divine  Extraction^  and  has  a  re*l 

I  i  ?  PiWnity 
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Divinity  ia  icsNature,what  aDIvineThing  muft 
all  /riyf  Science  be,and  what  a  fublime  and  noble 
Employment  to  be  exerciied  in  the  Study  and 
Contemplation  of  it  ?  And  how  worthy  of  a  ra- 
tional Mind^of  a  thinking  Creature^who  is  made 
and  defigned  for  Truth,  and  therefore  naturally 
dedres  to  knowj  and  when  he  does  fo  dwells 
with  Prudence,  and  converfes  with  Wifdamy  fits 
down  with  her  at  her  intellefhial  Feaft ,  and 
eats  the  Bread  (even  the  living  Bread  of  Truth) 
and  drinks  the  Wine  which  Jhe  has  mingled. 
For  the  Study  of  the  Sciences  is  a  natural  Ab- 
flradion  of  the  Mind  fi'om  the  Creature,  and 
a  Converfibnof  it  towards  God  and  his  Divine 
Light,  and  fo  much  as  any  Man  comprehends  of 
them,  fo  much  he  comprehends  of  the  Divine 
Nature,  and  has  a  kind  of  fieatifick  Foifeilion 
and  Enjoyment  of  it.  For  to  apply  ones  felf  to 
the  Sciences,  is  the  fame  as  to  contemplate 
Truth,  and  to  contemplate  Truth  is  indeed  to 
contemplate  God.  Divinity  then  is  a^  larger 
Study  than  Men  are  ordinarily  aware  of ;  there 
is  fomething  of  it  diffufed  throughout  air  the 

Sciences,  and  a  good  Philofo- 

f  ^^^^  Pr  ^iut  P^^^  ^*  ^  Natural  Divine  as 
fSmi  Jmtor  Dtu     Well  as  a  lover  of  God ;  which 

may  ferve  to  fhew  us,  by  the 
way>  with  how  little  Knowledge  and  true  Light 
(how  flaming  foe ver  their  Zeal  may  be)  thofe 
People  would  talk  who  fliould  gotp  cry  down 
and  difparage  Science  under  the  opprobrious 
Terms  of  vain  Fhilofoj^hj/^  and  Carnal  Reafon^  &c. 

It 
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£c  k  true  indeed^  there  is  fi&h  a  thing  as  vain 
Fh^oibfbv^  and  there  is  but  too  much  of  it  in 
the  World,  but  then  'tis  that  which  is  Chime*- 
jricai  and  Imagipary,  and  i«  not  really  what  it 
pretends  to  be,  that  which  the  Apoftle  calls  Sci- 
e^fce  falfy  fi  caff^d.     And  this  Wifdom  of  the 
World  is  indeed  Folly,  and  that  not  only  with 
iGrod,   but  evm  with  truly  wife  and  <:onfir 
jderiog  Men.    And  there  is  alfo  fuch  a  thing  as 
C4rMdlReafo»^^ycn  that  which  the  Apoftle  calls  a 
Fl^ly  Mini  \  that  is,  a  Mind  that  is  under  the; 
Power  and  Domiaion  of  Carnal  Lufts.  .  And 
there  is  alio  another  fort  of  Carnal  Reafon,  and 
that  is  when  the  Underftanding  (for  Reaibn 
muft  be  here  taken  Subjectively  for  the  Power 
thatEeafons,  fiijcetofay,  that  Obje6:ive  Rea- 
ibn, or  Truth  is  iii  any  fenfe  Carnal,  is  Non* 
i^tSt^  is  {£^  far  under  the  ^oilbflion  of  feniible 
Prejudices  and  Impreflions,  as  (a  be  blinded  and. 
mifled  by  them  in  thefearch  of  Truth.    This 
latter  Reafon  may  bcfaid  (td  diftinguifli  the  bet^ 
ter  of  thefe  thirds)  to  be  Fhilofophically  Car- 
nal, as  the  other  may  be  feid'  to  be  morally  fo. 
And  thus  far  th^e  may  be  vain  Philofophy  arid 
cardial  Reafon  ;  afld  Decaule  there  is  a  Fhilofo^ 
phy  that  is  vaiq,  thi?re  is  the  more  need  of  a 
true  Philofo|^y  to  difcover  the  Vanity  and  De' 
ceit  of  it,  'But  to  fay,  that  true  Science  is  vain, 
if  vou  fpeak  of  formal  Science,   is  a  Contra^ 
di^ion,  if  of  ObjeQ:ive,  it  is  {o  and  more ;  For 
Objedive  Science  is  the  fame  as  Tr^/Aj  andtO 
%,  tl^atTrutU  i^  Vain  or  Carnal,  \%  not  only 
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falie  and  contradi^ous^  But,^^  at  leaft  in  the 
Conlcquence  of  it,  Impious  and  Jierefical.  They 
therefore  who  talk  againft  Science  fay  they 
know  not  what,  and  have  nothing  but  the  want 
of  it  to  plead  their  Excufe.  Nojr  yet  are  they 
that  reffeif  it  altogiether  faultlefs ,  fince  they 
court.it  generally  as  a  Humane  Accomplifh- 
ment,  without,  .rcgarding  the  Divinity  of.  that 
Truth  which  they  contemplate,  or  returning 
Thanks  to  the  eternal  Wifdom  for  the  living 
Bread  wherewith  ihe  feeds  them.  Indeed  the 
learned  and  the  Ignorant  joyn  in  this,  that  the 
one  are  not  fenflble  of  what  they  waftty  nor  the 
other  of  what  they  have.  And  therefore  M, 
Malebranche  had  but  too  muchreafon  for  this 
Refle^lion.  ^  It  is  true,  that  there  are  a  great 
many  People  who  are  perfwaded  that  God  is 
their  true  Good,  who  love  liim  as  their  All, 
and  who  ardently  d^fire  to  increafe  and  fortify 
that  Union  which  they  have  with  him.  But 
there  are  but  very  few  who  evidently  under-, 
fland,  thai  to  know  Truth,  is  to  unite  them^ 
feives  to  God  according  to  their  natural  Pow^ 
ers ;  that  it  is.  a  kind  of  PoiTeflibn  ojf  God  him* 
felf  to  contemplate  the  true  Ideas  of  Things ; 
and  that  the  abftrafted  views  of  certain  gene- 
ral and  immutable  Truths,  which  govern  all 
the  particular  ones ,  are  the  Efforts  of  the 
Mind,  quitting  the  Body,  and  uniting  itielf  to. 
God.  MetapHyficks,  Pure  (I  fiippofe  he  means 
Speculative)  M^thema ticks,  and  all  the  univer- 
^  fal  Scienpe?  Mfhich  regulate  and  include  the 

^^  particular 
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^  particular  ones^  as  the  univerfal  Being  includes 
^  all  particular  Beings,  appear  Chimericail  to  al-? 

*  moft  all  Men,  even  to  thofe  that  are  Good  and 
'  Pious,  as  well  as  to  thofe  who  have  noLovefor 
^  God.  .  Ihfomuch  that  I  dare  hardly  fay,  that 
^  the  Application  to  thefe^ciences  is  the  Appli- 

*  cation  of  the  Mind  toGocJ,  and  that^hemoft 
*Pure  and  PerfeO:  that  one  is  naturally  capable 

*  of.  And  that  'tis  in  the  view  of  the  intelligi- 
fble /World,  which  thefe  Sciences  have  for 

*  their  Obje£l,  that  God  himfelf  knows  and  pro- 

^  duces  this  fenfible  World,  from  which, Bodies' 

*  receive  their  Life,  as  Spirits.  liv§  upon  the  o- 
*ther. 

45.  He  fays  well,  Live  upon  the  other:  For 
the  Life  of  tne  Soul  is  T bought ^  as  the  Life  of 
the  Body  is  Motion ;  for  I  know  of  ho  other 
Life  that  Body  can  be  conceived  to  have.  And 
when  Spirits  think  mil ;  that  is,  when  the  Per- 
ceptions of  the  Underftanding  are  juft  and  clear^ 
and  the  Confenticgs  of  the  Will  are  Regular 
and  Orderly,  then  the  Soul  is  npt  only  in  Life 
but  in  Hedth  \  a  ftate  or  nianner  of  Being  which 
is  attended  with  a  Pleafure,  which  thofe  who 
have  theSenfevand  inward  Feeling  of  it,  only 
know.  And  as  that  which  fupplies  Nourifh- 
ment  to  the  Life  of'  the  Body,  is  faid  to  be  the 
Foodo(  the  Body  ;  fo  that; which  nourilhes  and 
maintains  the  Life  of  the  Soul,  may,  in  pro- 
portion, be  faid  to  he  the  Food  of  the  Soul. 
And  then  fince  the  Life  of  the  Soul  confifts  in 
Thoi^ht;  that  which  is  the  immediate  ObjeQ; 

of 
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of  that  Thoi^hty  muft  be  thp  true  and  proper 
Food  of  this  intelle&ual  life.  And  then  again^ 
fince^  according  to  the  prefent  Hypctthefis^  the 
intelligible  World  with  its  Ideas  and  immmable 
Truths^  is  fuppofed  to  be  that  Oblefl^  it  will 
therefore^  upon  the  fame  Suf^fitio^  be  a  pro? 
per  way  of  fpeaking  (perhaps  more  proper  than 
figunucive)  to  fay,  that  thefe  Divine  Ideas  and 
Ideal  Truths  are  the  Food  of  the  Soul,  and  that 
tjbe  Soul  liv^  upon  th{^  Intelligible^  as  truly  as 
the  Body  does  upon  the  natural  and  fenfible 
Wwld.    And  accordingly,  I  cannot  but  thini; 

it  very   remarkable^  not   only 
^^-  ^-  that  the  eternal  Wifdom  fhould 

talk  of  killing  her  Beafts,  and  furnifhing  her 
Table,  and  invite  Men  to  eat  erf*  her  Bread^ 
znA  drink  cf  the  Wine  which  fhe  had  mingled. 
but  that  he  who  was  that  very  eternal  Word 
and  Wifdom^  and  who  alfoexprefly  affirms, 

^ob.  6.  '^^'  ^^  ^^  ^^^  Truths  ftould  elfe- 
where  call  himfelf  BriM^  and  th^ 
Bread  of  God,  and  the  Bread  that  came  down 
^pm  Heaven,  the  Bread  of  Life,  yea,  and  the 
living  Bread.  And  fhould  alfo  fb  exprcfly 
weak  of  our  eating  him,  and  feedii^upon  him, 
1B(X  not  to  exclude  what  other  Theological  Sen- 
ies  are  ufually  put  upon  thefe  Exprefiions,  it 
muft,  I  think,  beaUowM,  thattheyftrikeinno 
kfs  furprizii%ly  than  agreeably  with  this  Ideal 
Hypotiiefis,  according  to  which  the  Divine 
Word  or  Wifdom  is  the  true  Spiritual  Bread  up^ 
on  which  the  Spul  feeds  and  |iveS|  as  beix^  the 
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immediate  Objed:  of  thofe  her  idtelledual  Ope* 
rations  wherem  her  Life  is  fiippofed  to  confifl:. 
And  therefore  St.  Jfisr/?//^  makes       ^  ,.,      .,.  .. 

the  Word  to  be  the  Food  of  liS^b/^^S. 
Rational  Creatures,  RationX" 
lU  Creaturx  Verba  iUo  tAnquxm  vptimo  cibofuofxfsu 
tur.  And  particularly  to  be  the  Bread  of  An- 
gels :  So  thxt^  according  to  him,  the  whok  In- 
telledual  World ,  Men  and  Angels,  feed  and 
live  upon  thi?  Bread,  this  Living,  this  hraaoif^ 
tal,  this  ever  Satisfying,  never  Periihing  Bread 
of  Truth,  which  is  that  true  Celeftial  M^wm 
wherewith  G^d  feeds  his  Ifra^l  both  in  Heaven 
and  in  Earth,  both  in  Time  and  in  Eternity* 

46,  And  thushaving  fhcwn  upon  what  rati- 
onal Grounds  this  Ideal  Hypothefis  ftands,  by 
pointing  out  fome  of  the  chiefeft  At^uments 
that  may  be  alkdged  in  its  fa vour*  I  fhail  now, 
for  the  prevention  of  all  mifunderfbnding,  and 
fuch  numerous,  but  unconceming  Objedicms  as 
may  thence  arife  (for  ii^eed  I  think  tliofe  that 
are,  or  rmy,  be  here  urged,  will  be  found  ge* 
nerally  to  proceed  from  a  wrong  apprehenfioa 
of  that  which  is  truly  the  Point  in  QiKftioii^ 
and  fo  to  conclude  quite  beiides  it)  add  a  few 
things  by  WiSiy  of  ExfUnation  of  it.  I  am  not 
ignorant,  that  the  more  MetbodicftI  and  Artifi^ 
cial  way  is  firil  to  ftate  the  right  meaning  of  a 
Queftion  before  we  proceed  to  the  proving  of  ci^ 
ther  of  its  Parts«  But  I  {houid  not  have  been 
fo  eaiily  Intelligible  in  giving  the  right  State  of 
a  Queftion  which  depeaids  i^ion  fo  many  thipgs, 

if 
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if  the  rational  Conliderations  had  not  been  pre- 
mifed.  Firft^  becaufe  inthofe  rational  Confi* 
derations  e  great  many  things  are  contained, 
which  concern  the  rignt  underftanding  of  it, 
and  which  now  I  need  only  hint  at,  whereas  o- 
therwife  I  muft  have  laid  them  out  more  at 
large.  Upon  which  Confideration,  if  I  have 
made  a  little  bold  with  the  Laws  of  exa6l  Order 
and  Method  for  my  Reader's  Convenience  as 
weii  as  my  owri,  I  hope  he  will  pardon  me, 
fince  to  him  it  cannot  be  very  material  in  what 
Order  the  Stat^  of  th^Quepon  (or  as  now  per- 
.  haps  it  ought  rather  tobe  called,  the  Explana- 
tion of  the  Conclufwn)  proceeds,  fb  long  as  he 
has  fuch  an  account  of  it  as  niayferve  to  let 
hin>  into  an  exad  Comprehenifioii  of  what  is 
truly  meant  and  intended  by  it,  By  which 
means  he  will  be  the  better  able  to  judge  both 
of  the  Arguments  on  one  iide,  and  of  the  Ob- 
je£iions  on  the  other.  ^' 

47.  When  therefore  we  fpeak  of  our  feeing  or 
underftanding  Things  in  God  (that  we  may  not 
put  any  thing  either  upon  our  felves  or  others, 
'  but  what  is  clear  and  diil:in£):)  the  meaning  pre- 
cifely  is,  as  we  expreffed  it  at  the  firft,  that 
the  Divine  Ideas,  that  is,  thofe  Ideas  of  things 
which  are  in  God,  whereby  he  knows  things, 
and  whereby  he  produced  them,  that  thofe  very 
Ideas  arc  the  Ideas  whereby  we  underftand: 
Which,  if  we  refolve  it  into  a  more  explicit 
Senfcj  will  include  thefe  two  things,  j.  That 
t:he  Divine  Ideas  ar^  themfelves  tl^e  immediate 
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3bje£l:  of  our  Thoughts  and  intelleSual  Per* 
xptions.  2.  That  other  things  may  be  faid  to 
)efofar  (only)feen  or  perceived  by  us,  as  we 
fee  thofe  Ideas  which  reprefent  them.  For  in- 
lecd  the  Divine  Ideas  as  they  are  the  Immediate  j 
b  ftriaiy  fpeaking  are  they  the  onlj  true 
md  proper  Objefts  of  Thought.  As  for  other 
hings,  they  cannot  in  the  leverity  of  the  Ex- 
prefhon,  be  faid  to  be  f^^xi  or  perceived  at  all. 
For  when  we  lay,  that  we  fee  them  in  their  I- 
leas,  all  that  we  cap  reafonably  be  fuppofed  t», 
nean,  is,  that  We  fee  them  fo  far  forth  as  we 
fee  their  Ideas :  So  that  ftill  'tis  not  the  things 
:hemfelves^  but  the  Ideas  of  them  which  we 
!ruly  and  properly  fee.  And  howftrange  fo- 
5ver  this  may  found  or  appear,  all  thofe  who 
Fuppofe  things  to  be  feen  not  immediately  by 
themfelves,  but  by  their  Ideas  (as  I  thinK  the 
generality  of  Philofophers  do)  muftbe  obliged 
to  fay  the  f^iiie,  mz.  That  they  are  the  UeAs  of 
things  only  which  are  ftridly  perceived  by  us, 
!et  thofe  Ideas  be  of  what  kind  foever  you  will 
pleafe  to  fuppofe  them,  lince  if  the  things  them* 
Pelves  were  fo  feen  or  perceived,  there  would  be 
10  need  of  any  Ideas  at  all.  All  that  is  peculiar 
iere,  is,  that  thefe  Ideals  being  in  our  way  fup- 
pofed to  be  Divinej  we  are  confequently  to  fay, 
:hat  the  proper  Objefts  of  our  Thought  are  the 
Divine  Ideas.  So  that  according  to  this  Hypo- 
thefis,  when  'tis  faid,  that  we  lee  the  mxterid, 
W^orld,  or  any  particular  part  of  it  in  the, /»/^/- 
\ihk  World,  the  meaning  is  not  as  if  the  ma- 

'     terial 
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tcrial  World,  or  that  particular  part  of  it  were 
really  and  properly  feen  by  us.  No,  as  'tis  the 
^  intelligible  World  which  upon  this  fuppofition, 
is  the  immediate  ObjeQ:  of  the  Mind ;  fo  that 
Sun  which  we  really  fee,  is  not  that  Sun  which 
we  turn  our  bodily  Eyes  towards.  But  the  Sun 
which  we  really  lee  is  the  IntelligibU  Sun^  or  the 
Idea  of  the  Sun.  But  as  for  that  Sun  which  our 
Byes  regard,  that  as  being  material  and  &r  di- 
ftantfromus,  neither  is  nor  can  be  any  other- 
wife  feen  by  us,  than  as  the  Idea  of  it  is  pre- 
iented  to  our  intelledual  view :  Which  there- 
fore is  the  fole  real  Objefl:  of  the  Mind,  and'con- 
iequently  the  only  thing  we  can  properly  be 
faidtoy^^. 

48.  But  for  the  prevention  of  all  grofs  and 
confuled  Apprehenfions ,  which  our  Imagina- 
tloh  may  be  apt  ta  fuggefb  to  us  in  this  Matter, 
it  is  neceflary  I  fhould  further  note,  and  the 
iLeader^very"  heedfiilly  obferve,  that  tho'  the 
Divine  Ideas  are  here  fuppoled  to  be  the  Ideas 
by  which  we  underftand,  yet  this  Hypothcfis  is 
not  fo  to  be  conceived  as^r  we  did  fee  things  in 
the  intelligible  World,  according  as  they  appear 
to  us  in  that  fenfible  view  which  we  nave  of 
tjliem.  No ,  we  fee  things  in  the  intelligible 
World,  as  they  are  in  the  intelligible  World. 
But  we  muft  not  imagine  that  they  are  there  as 
tl^y  appear  to  us.  No,  they  are  there  only  by 
their  Ideas ;  and  confedUently  'tis  by  the  Ideas 
of  them  that  we  fee  tnem*  We  fee  nothing 
therefore  in  the  Intelligible  World  relating  to 

things 
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things  out  of  it,  but  only  the  pure  and  mere  I- 
deas  of  thoie  things.    But  things  do  not  appear 
to  us  foas  they  are  there^  no,  nor  yetib  as  they 
are  truly  ihthemfclves.    The  reafon  of  which  is, 
becaufe  (as  has  been  remarked  before j  in  the  vievr 
which  we  have  of  fenfibie  Ob- 
icfts,  *  there  is  Sentiment  as     .  *  ^  Conrerfi- 
wcUasIdea.    As  fuppofe,  in    ^iS^T^'j'^ 
the  view  of  Body  there  is  the 
Sentiment  of  Colour  ,  and  the  Idea  of  Exten* 
(ibm    Or,  when  we  look  iuppoie  on  the  Sun, 
there  is  the  Idea  of  a  Circle,  and  the  Sentiment 
of  Light.    The  Idea  reprefents  the  pure  Eflence 
of  the  Thing  which  we  are  faid  to  lee,  the  Sen- 
timent, perhaps,  is  a  Mark  or  Indication  of  its 
Exiftence,  it  being  not  eafie  to  afiign  a  Reafon 
why  God  fhould  touch  us  withaSentiment  upon 
his  exhibiting  to  us  fuchanldea,  but  only  to  ad* 
momfh  us  ofthe  exiftence  of  that  thing  wher6of 
we  have  an  Idea,  or  that  That  Idea  which  he 
prefehts  to  us  does  reprefent  fbmething  Created 
and  aflnially  exifting  out  of  himfelf.    And  of 
this  the  Sentiment  may  be  a  kind  of  natural 
Nkrk,  as  inducing  us  to  believe  that  the  thing 
perceiv'd  is  the  caufe  of  it,  becaule,  upon  the 
preifence  of  the  thing  to  our  Minds  we  have  the 
Sentiment.    And  this,  perhaps,  is  the  reafon 
why  thefe  things  go  together  in  our  Percepti- 
ons of  fenfibie  Obieds.    But  go  together  they 
certainly  do,  and  becaufe  they  do  fo,  our  Senie 
and  Imagination  fo  hr  impofe  upon  our  Un* 
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derftandingy  that  we  confound  them  one  with 
another^  Cloath  our  Ideas  with  our  Sentiments, 
or  if  you  will  afTume  our  Sentiments  into  our 
Ideas  as  elTential  Parts  of  them^  and  fo  out  of 
both  make  up  as  it  were  one  intire  fenfible  Ob- 
jeft^  And  from  this  confiife  mingling  of  our 
Sentiments  with  our  Ideas,  it  is  that  things 
(which  we  judge  of  by  the  Ideas  we  have  of 
them)  come  to  be  invefted  with  certain  QudU- 
//Vx  as  we  call  them,  and  put  on  all  that  fenfible 
Appearance  wherewith  our  Fancies  drefs  them 
up  to  us,  and  wherein  we  are  fo  accuftom'd  to 
confider  them,  that  we  hardly  know  how  to 
abftraO:  from  it.  But  abftraft  from  it  we  muft 
if  we  will  confider  things  rightly.  'Tis  cer- 
tain, that  God  does  not  fee  things  according  to 
thofe  fenfible  Appearances  which  we  have  of 
them  in  himfelf :  Nor  do  we  fee  them  fo  in  him*: 
For  he  fees  them  by  their  Ideas,  and  fo  accord- 
ing to  this  Hypothefisdo  we.  But  they  are  riot 
in  their  Ideas  as  they  appear  to  us,  no  nor  in 
their  own  real  Natures.  The  fhort  then  is,  we 
fee  nothing  in  the  Intelligible  World  but  the 
pure  Ideas  of  things,  and  all  the  reft  vitfeeL 
And  if  you  will  have  it  in  one,  word  a  juft  diflri- 
bution  of  each,  I  think  it  is  this,  that  the  Idea 
we  fee  in  God,  but  the  Sentiment  we  feel  in  our 

felves.    And  therefore  to  this 
w5' T?^  ^  '"/r    purpofe  fays  Mr.  Mdebrsnchey 

flit.    Tom.  I.  Lib. '    tUi  i    t  /•     "^  /  r  -  i 

3.  Cap.  6.  Tho   IJaj  that  tve  Jee  matertu 

and  fmfiUe  Things  in  Gody  it 
mufi  be  mil  obferv^dy  that  I  donot  fiy  that  mfed 
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them,  or  have  the  Senfations- of  them  in  God j  hup 
only  that  we  have  them  from  God  who  a^s  in  m.\  for 
God  well  knows  fenfihle  things  j  hut  he  does  not  pet 
them.  When  we  perceive  any  fenfible  Ohjecf^  there 
is  in  pur  Perception^  Sentiment^  aud  pure  Idea.  Xhe 
Sentiment  is  a  Modification  of  our  own  Souly  and 
^tis  God  that  caufes  it  in  w:  And  he  can  caufe  it 
tho^  he  has  it  not^  hecaufe  he  fees  in  the  Idea,  which 
he  has  of  our  Souly  that  it  is  capable  of  it.  As  for 
the  Idea,  which  is  found  joined  with  the  Sentiment^ 
thai  is  in  Gody  and  we  fee  it  hecaufe  it  is  hispleafure 
to  difcover  it  to  us.  And  God  joins  the  Sentiment 
to  the  Ideay  when  the  Ohje^s  are  prefenty  to  the  end 
that  rve  may  believe  them  fo  to  hey  andfo  may  enter, 
intofuch  Sentiments  and  Pajjions  as  we  ought  po  have 
in  relation  to  them.  To  which,  as  being  a  full 
and  fatisfaftory  Account  of  the  Matter,  I  have 
no  more  to  add,  but  only  from  hence  further  to 
note, 

49.  That  this  will  help  us  to  underhand  how 
Material,  Mutable  and  Corruptible  Things  may 
be  faid  to  be  feen  in  God,  without  imputing  a- 
ny  of  thefe  Imperfedions  to  him.  'Tis  certain 
there  is  nothing  Material,  nothing  Mutable,  no- 
thing Corruptible  in  God,  and  how  then  can; 
fuch  things  be  iaid  to  be  feen  in  him? There  is  in-, 
deed  in  this  fome  appearance  of  diMculty.  'Tis 
eafie  enough  to  conceive  that  things  of  ah  im- 
mutable iSfature,  fuch  as  Ideas  and  eternal  Truths 
may  be  feen  in  God,  as  indeed  it  feems  ^necef- 
fary  tc  conceive  that  they  muft ;  for  where 
Ihould  they  be  feen  eife?,But  as  to  mutable 
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Things,  to  fuppofe  the  fame  of  them,  will  fcem 
perhaps  a  hard  faying,  and  fiich  as  every  one 
will  not  well  know  now  to  receive.  But  'tis 
but  ftriSIy  to  attend  to  what  is  meant  in  this 
Hypotheus  by  that  way  of  Ibeaking,  and  the 
difficulty  vanifhes.  For  tho'thefe  things  which 
are  of  a  Nature  fo  vaftly  different  from  the  Di- 
vine, fliould  be  fuppofed  to  be  feen  in  God,  yet 
'tis  no  otberwife  than  as  they  are  in  God.  And 
as  they  are  in  God  by  their  Ideas,  fo  'tis  by 
thofe  Ideas  that  we  are  fuppofed  to  fee  them. 
The  feeing  them  therefore  in  God  fignifies  no 
more  than  that  the  Ideas  of  them  which  are  in 
God,  are  perceived  by  us,  or  that  we  fee  that 
in  God  which  refers  to  them.  So  that,  proper- 
ly fpeaking,we  fee  only  the  lieAs  as  was  faid  be- 
fore, they  being  the  immediate  Objefts  that  ter- 
minate our  Intelledual  View,  and  confequently 
we  fee  nothing  really  in  God  but  what  is  indeed 
Immutable  (for  the  Intelligible  Effences  of  things 
are  fo)  tho'  that  Immutable  which  we  fee  m 
God  be  reprefentative  of  fomething  mutable 
that  is  out  of  him.  There  is  therefore  acccJrd- 
ihg  to  this  way  of  underftanding  it  (which  is 
the  true  fenfe  of  this  Ideal  Hypotnefis)  no  more 
real  inconvenience  in  fuppofing  Mutable,  than 
there  is  in  fuppofing  Immutable  Things  to  be 
feen  in  God,  fince  even  when  we  are  faid  to 
fee  the  former,  ^Hat  whereby  we  fee  it,  and 
cpnfequently  tjhat  which  we  properly  fee,  *is  al- 
ways the  latter.  But  hbw  then,  vou^ll  fay,  are 
the  former  ieeH  by  us  ?  Why  in  a  Kcondary  and 
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lefs  proper  Senfe,  inafmuch  as  we  are  fuppofed 
to  fee  that  which  intelligibly  reprefents  them  9 
For  'tis  ftill  to  be  remembred,  that  according 
to  this  Hypothefis^  the  Intelligible  World  is  al- 
ways the  immediate  ObjeCt  of  our  Perception, 
even  in  the  view  which  we  have  of  the  fenfi- 
ble,  and  that  becaufe  we  fee  the  Senfible  by  the 
Intelligible.    And  therefore  if  St.  Aujlin  confined 
the  Vifion  of  Things  in  God,  only  to  iraniu- 
table  and  incorruptible  things,  or  atleaft  maxle 
mention  only  of  fuch ,  and  that  Jeft  the  fup- 
pofition  of  our  feeing  mutable  Things  in  God, 
fhould  imply  fome  Imperfeftion  in  him,  I  think 
it  was  an  unneceflary  fcruple :  For  befides  that 
Gcd  mufl:  be  fuppofed  to  fee  fuch  things  in  him- 
felf  or  elfe  to  be  ignorant  of  them  (which  would 
certainly  be  one  of  the  greateft  Impcrfedions 
that  we  could  affix  to  him)  if  the  Ideas  of  mu* 
table  Things  are  in  God,  as  they  muft  be,  or 
elfe  they  could  not  have  been  Created  by  him, 
where  is  the  real  inconvenience  in  faying,  that 
itiutable  Things  are  feen  in  God ,  unce  they 
are  fuppofed  to  be  leen  only  by  thofe  Ideas  ?  But 
now  as  to  the  Ideas  of  mutable  Things  being 
in  God,  therein  St.  Jujiin  is 
exprefs*    Apud  te  rerum  Omni^    e>S^¥*    ^^    *' 
urn  tnfiAbtltum^  fiant  csuj^y   & 
rerum  Omnium  mutahilium  immutabiles  manentOrif^ 
lines ,  &  Omnium ,  irrationAbitium  &  temf  oralis 
urn  femfiterna  vivunt  Rationes^     And  therefore 
why  he  ftiould  ftick  to  fay,  that  thofe  things 
arc  feea  in  God>  whole  Ideas  he  coafefles  to  be 
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in  him,  1  fee  'no  reafon,  if  indeed  he  did  ftick 
at  it.  For  tho'  the  things  be  mutable,  yet  the 
Ideas  of  them  are  (as  he  fays)  immutable,  and 
fince  they  are  feen  by  thofe  Ideas,  ftill  that 
which  we  really  fee  in  God  is  fuppofed  to  be 
Immutable.,  And  therefore  it  need  be  no  mat- 
ter of  Queftion  or  Debate,  whether  mutable 
Things,  or  only  immutable  Things  are  feen  in 
God,  fince  rightly  underftood  both  fuppofitions 
will  refol  ve  into  one. 

50.   And   accordingly  Mr. 

de  ^T  Arnauid  ^^les  MalebrAnche  in  his  Debate  with 
vr^es^  desFauffesi'  M.  ArmuU  Undertakes,  by 
dccs.^  Chap.  7.  Pag.  Confideration,  not  much  un- 
like thefe  to  reconcile  a  Diffi- 
rulty  that  may  arife  from  the  apparent  Diffe- 
rence that  is  between  St.  Aufiin  and  himfelf, 
with  relation  to  the  Point  now  under  Confi- 
deration :  For  St.  Aujtin^  fays  he,  does  not  fay, 
that  we  fee  fenfible  Objefts  in  God^  but  only 
immutable  Natures,  as  Numbers,  and  intelli- 
gible Extenfion.  I  do  not  fay  the  things  which 
;are  numbred,  nor  that  Extenfion  which  is  ma- 
terial: Whereas  I  have  affirmed  that  .we  fee  in 
God  all  things  univerfally  which  we  fee  by  Idea. 
Now  to  make  it  plainly  appear,  that  nptwith- 
ftandingthe  feeming  diverfity  of  thefe  twaSen- 
•timents,  there  is  yet  (lo  eflential  Difference  be- 
,twcen  them,  he  remarks  from  the  place  laft 
quoted  out  of  his.Refearch  ©f  Truth  and  fome 
others,That  ^twas  always  his  Suppofition  tliat  in 
the  Perception  which  we  h^ve  pj,  Bodigg^.  phere 
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was  both  Sentimenti  and  pure  Idea,  the  Senti- 
ment of  Colour,  and  the  Idea  of  Extenfion,  or, 
as  he  call$  it,  intelligible  Extenfion.    And  that 
we  fe?  in  God  the  intelligible  Extenfion ,  and 
feel  in  ourfelves  the  Colour,  with  relation  fup- 
pofe  to  the  Sun,^  or/an  Horfe,  or  an  intelligible 
Tree.    But  now,  even  according  to.  St,  Aufim 
Intelligible  Extenfion,  which  is  the  ObjeQ:  of 
Geometry ,  the  Idea  by  which  all  Bodies  are 
fenown,  and  according  to  which  they  were  all 
Created,  is  no  lefs  than  Numbers  of  a  Nature 
Immutable,  Neceffary,  Eternal,  and  which  one 
cannot  fee  but  in  God,    And  by  confequence, 
lays  he,  there  is  at  the  bottom  no  difjereucc 
between  his  Sentiment  and  mine.      But  that 
which  hindred  that  Holy  Doftor  from  fpeak- 
ing  as  I  have  donp,  was,  That  having  that  Pre- 
judicp  uppn  him,  that  Colours  are  in  the  Ob- 
jtOiSy  fince  we  fee  notObjeds  but  with  Colours^ 
he  thought  that 'twas  theObjeft  itfelf  that  we 
fee.    He  could  not  therefore  fay,  that  we  faw 
thofe  Colours  in  God,  which  are  not  at  all  of  a 
Nature  Immutable,  Intelligible,  and  commoa 
to  all  Minds,  but  a  fenfible  and  particular  Mb^ 
dification  of  the  Soul,  and,  according  to  St,  Ju- 
jiiny  a  fJudit)  fpread  upon  the  Surface  of  jBo- 
dies.    But  certainly  if  ^t.AuJHn  had  thought, 
that  to  fee  a  Tree  for  inftance,   it  would  be 
fufijcient,  that  God  fliould  make  us  have  a  Sen- 
timent of  Green  annexM  after  a  certain  man- 
ner to  that  intelligible  Extenfion,  ^which.  all 
JVJen  conceive  as  clearly  as  ,they  do  Numbers, 
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he  would  not  have  been  at  all  afraid  of  admit- 
ting in  God  fomething  corruptible  or  fubjcftto 
change,  in  fuppofing  the  Ideas  of  his  Works  to 
be  the  Objefts  of  our  Perceptions,  when  we 
look  upon  thofe  his  Works:  For  yet  once  more, 
I  do  not  fay  that  we  fee  in  God  Colours,  of 
which  our  own  Modalities  are  reprefcntative ; 
but  intelligibieExtenfion,aQ  immutable  Nature, 
according  to  St.  Juftin^  and  tp  which  this  Co^ 
lour  is  referred,  or  is  annex'd  by  the  Laws  of 
Union  of  Soul  and  Body,  to  the  end  that  m^ 
may  judge  that  there  are  Bodies  which  hav^ 
ibme  Relation  to  us ,  &c.  Which  account  I 
think  to  be  rooft  nicely  fine,  and  fuflicient  to 
latisfie  any  one  that  wants  neither  Penetration 
nor  Refleaion  to  underftand  it*  But  the  Mat- 
ter is  Subtil,  and  the  Reader  muft  bring  Ibmcf 
Attention  with  him  as  well  as  the  Writer,  of 
cMe  tho^  one  write  never  fo  clearly  and  intellir? 
;ibly  (which  I  take  to  be  in  a  high  degree  the 
^alent  and  Clmrafter  of  this  truly  great  Man) 
one  is  not  fecure  of  being  always  underftood^ 
And  yet  the  Writer  muft  bear  tne  blame,  and 
be  thought  obfcure,  when  oftentimes  the  true 
fault  is  either  want  of  Capacity,  or  wane  of 
Attention  in  the  Reader.  And  'tis  the  lot  of 
thoughtful  Wjxters  oftentimes  to  mept  with  cur-* 
fory  Readers. 

^  51.  But  for  the  fetting  this.  Theory  right  iq 
the  apprehenfions  of  all  that  fhall  think  it  wor- 
tliy  of  thpir  Confideration ,  there  are  one  or 
two  things  more  which  I  ani  conc^r^M  to  mind 
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them  of.  One  is^  that  alttio^  it  be  here  fup- 
pofed  as  the  xnofl:  Rational^  aiid  indeed  only 
conceivahie  Account  of  the  manner  of  huip^ne 
Underftanding^  that  the  Divine  Ideas  arie  the 
Ideas  whereby  we  underftand,  as  being  the  itn- 
mediate  Objeds  of  the  Mind,  yet  it  will  not 
hence  follow,  that  we  fee  the  very  EfTencfe  of 
God,  becanfe  we&e  air  things  in  him  accord- 
ing to  the  above-ftated  Senie  x^i  that  Expreil- 
fion.  For  tho^  the  Ideas  that  are  in  God  ar-e  of 
his  Effence,  or  not  any  thing  really  different 
from  it,  and  fo  in  that  Senfe  may  be  faid  to  be 
the  Effence  of  God,  according       ^  - 

to  thatof  AqainAs,  JdeainDeo  ^'H  '' ^^^  ''• 
nihil  efi  alitid  quam  Dei  Effeh^ 
tin  ;  yet 'tis  to  be  confider'd^  thai  they  are"  not 
the  Effence  of  God  purely  and  abfolutely  as  it 
is  initfelf;  but  as  it  is  in  relation  to  Creatures, 
according  to  the  feveral  degrees  of  its  Participar 
bility  whereby  it  is  communicable  to  them* 
Ana  therefore  •,  fays  A^uinAs 
igain,  Ideo  haUf  rationem  Idia^  ^ '  ' 

Secundum  quod  dd  alia  comfaratuTj  nm  autem  Se^ 
cundum  quod*  comfAratur  ad  iffun^  Deum.  And 
thdrcforc  tho*  thefe  Ideas  are  really  Effentialto 
God,  or  quid  Diimum^  as  every  thing  that  is  in 
God  is  (for  that  1  take  to  bp  the  true  fenfe  of 
that  Scholaftick  Maxim,  Quicquid  eft  in  Deo  eft 
Deuijyctwt  cannot  in  feeing  thefe  Ideas  be  right- 
ly faid  abfolutely  and  fimply  to  fee  the  Effence 
of  God,  but  only  in  a  certain  refpedt,  or  fo  much 
of  it  as  relates  to  Creatures.  For  as  Mr.  Msle^ 
-  K  k  4  branch  e- 
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brMche    very  AngelicdBj    di- 

Converfjtions  cbre^    ftinguiflies  UDoa  tfiis  occafion* 

P.  73.  There  ts  a  gredt  desl  of  difference 

between  feeing  the  Effence  of  God^ 
4nd  feeing  the  Effenee  of  things  in  Qod :  Far  tho^ 
fP^feti  not  any  thing  buP  God  when  we  fee  the  Effence 
of  things  in  Gody  rpefee  not  God  however  but  with 
teUtion  to  Creatures.  We  fee, not  the  FerfeBions  of 
Godj  but  fo far  as  they  reprefent  another  thing  than 
God.  ^0  that  tho^  we  fee  Gody  and  that  we  cannot 
fqffibljffe^  any  thing  but  him^  fince  God  does  not  cony 
ferve  ^iypirits  but  for  himfelfj  yet  we  fnayfay^  in^  a 
fenfey  that  we  fee  only ,  Creatures :  For  altht?  God 
fees  only  himfelf  yet  it  is  certain  that  he  fees  Crea- 
tures ;  when  he  fees  that  which  isin  himfelf  that  re^* 
frefents  them.  In  li^e  manner j  th(P  we  fee  nothing 
but  God  by  an  immediate  and  direct  vieWy  yet  we 
fee  in  God  that  which  reprefent s  them :  Far  as  for 
Creatures  in  themfelvesy  they  are  invifible.  Tho* 
after  all,  if  it  did  follow  from  hence  that  we 
did  fee  the  EjQTence  of  God,  I  know  not  where 
the  real  inconveniencp  would  be.  It  is  indeed 
a  Confequence  which  would  be  ill  drawn  from 
our  Id^al  Principle,  but  there  is  no  Abfurdity 
that  I  know  of  in  the  Confequence  itfelf.  On 
the  contrary,  I  think  it  to  be  (rightly  under-r 
flood)  a  certain  and  undeniable  Truth,  Foe 
tho^  we  cannot  ever  comprehend  God,  nor  have 
atprefent  a  Capacity  of  (naking  any  great  or 
very  clear  difcpveries  of  his  Nature,  which  i^ 
hid  from  us  in  Clouds  and  thick  Darknefs,  or 
\S  you  will  in  4p  inap ceflible  J-.ight,.  yet  'tis  plain 
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and  acknowledged  that  we  have  fomc.  Nptioa 
and  Perception  of  him, and  fihce  (as  we  have 
fhewn)  this  Perception  of  him  cannot  be  by 
anyldea  or  intelligible  Species  that  is  diftino: 
from  him, .  it  follows  that  we  muft  perceive 
him  immediately  by  himlelf,  or  elfe  'tis  plain 
that  we  have  no  Perception  of  him  at  all.  But 
'tis  acknowledg'd  and  experimentally  certain, 
that  we  have  a  Perception  of  him,  and  there- 
fore 'tis  by  himfelf  that  we  perceive  him: 
Which,  as  was  before  remarked,  is  a  clear  dc- 
monftration  of  his  Exiftence.  And  I  am  con- 
firm'd  in  this  Thought  by  finding  Mr.  Mde- 
branch  to  concur  with  me  in 
It.     But  above  all  (fays  he)  ob-      JT/'""'  4"  ^' 

/•  1     \ry    1         T'/:    •       -  metaphfiquc.     Page 

Jerve  that  (aod  or  Inpmte  u_mt    44,    : 

vifiblebj  anideaywhichrefrefents    :  7    • 

him.  Infinite  if  to  itsfelf  its  ownldea.  It  hds  not 
Any  Archetype  ;  It  may  be  kno^n^  but  it  cannot  be 
made.  There  are  none  but  Creatures  j  but  fu^k  and 
fuch  Beings  that  arefeajibley  that  are  viftble  by  /- 
deas  which  reprefent  them^  even  before  that  they 
fvere  made.  One  may  fee  a  Circle^  a  Houfe^y  a  Sun^ 
whether  there  be^  any  in  a^ual  Being  or  na:^  For  all 
that  is  Finite  may  be  feen  in  that  tvhic^  in  In^ 
finitey  which  includes  the  /intelligible  Heits  of  it^ 
Bat  that  which  is  Infinite  cannot  be  feen  but  in  it 
felf\  for  nothing  Finite  can  reprefenf  Infinite.  If 
one  theVefote  thinks  upon  God'y  he  mufi  qf  \ ne^effity 
he.  Such  a  particular  Beingy  tho^  knojv^y  f^ayyet 
not  exifl.  One  may  fee  it)S:Ef[ence  without  its  Exi^ 
fiencey  its  Ide4  without  its  ^elf  Btft  one  cannot, 
ftt  the  EJfence  of  Infinite  without  its  Exifkncey  the 

Idea 
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Iii£  of  Biing  itfelf  n^ithout  Being :  Far  indeed  Be* 
SHg  ids  no  Ided  thd*  teftefems  him.  He  has  no 
Arcffetjfe  thst  contains  dB  his  intelligible  Reality. 
Hf  is  to  himfelf  his  own  Archetyfe^  dnd  he  cmtains 
in  himfelf  the  Atchetyfe  of  aS  Beings.  And  thns 
jtm  reell  ferceive  that  this  Propojhiony  there  is  a 
(fody  is  by  itfelf  the  nsofi  clear  of  aH  Prcf^tims 
that  affirm  Exifience  cf  arp^  thing.  And  that  it  is 
fven  as  certain  as  thiSy  I  thinky  therefore  I  am^ 
Thefe  are  great  and  excellent  Words,  and  the 
ilim  of  them  confifts  of  thefe  three  diftinfik 
Things ,  That  we  have  feme  fight  of  God, 
That  we  fee  him  by  himfelf,  and  that  there- 
jfore  he  is*  My  concern  at  prefent  is  with  the 
iecond  of  thele :  Upon  which  I  remark  it  as  a 
plain  and  necefTary  Conclufion,  that  therdbre 
we  have  fome  intellcftual  View  of  the  Effence 
df  God  even  in  this  Life,  how  dark  and  im- 
perfcfl:  ibever  it  be,  fince  we  fee  him  by  him- 
felf and  not  by  Idea.  And  indeedif  we  did 
not  fee  God  in  fome  degree,  as  we  could  not 
talk  of  him,  fo  neither  do  I  fee  how  'tis  poffi- 
blc  we  fhould  Love  him :  For  I  think  it  in  the 
general  a  certain  Truth,  that  we  can  love  no- 
thing  but  what  we  fee.  And  therefore  as  for 
thofe  places  of  Scripture  which  fpeak  of  our 
liot  feeing  God  in  this  Life,  I  thirric  they  muft 
be  undefltood  of  that  clear,,  full,  perfbd  and 
jlorious  Vifion  of  him  which  is  Beatific L  And 
fo  indeed  no  Man  can  fee  the  Face  x)t  God  in 
tliis  Life,-  nor  yet  in  the  next  neither,  with* 
out   Holinefs   and  Purity  of  Heart*    Bhjfed 

are 
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fire  the  fure  h  hesrt  far  thtyJbaB  fee  God,  And 
they  oftly :  Far  mthout  HoUnefs  no  Mdn^iUfee 
the  Lord.    . 

<2.  Another  thing  which  I  (hall  add  for  the 
rignt  Ufiderftaading  of  this  Ideal  Syftem^  and 
the  preventing  all  imaginary  Difficulties  and 
Objediions,  is  concerning  the  Divinity  of  Truths 
How  this  is  to  beunderftood  there  have  been 
feverai  intimations  given  up  and  down  intho 
courie  of  this  Work,  for  tlie  information  of  all ' 
<^quitable  and  heedful  Readers.  But  for  their 
better  Satisfadion,  they  are  defired  to  confi- 
der  this  fuller  and  more  recoUefted  Accounts 
Truth  cannot  be  the  EflFea  of  Godi'^  Will,  be- 
caufeall  God's  Wills  do  fuppofe  Truth*  And 
therefore  'tis  plain  from  this  very  Confidera^ 
tion  (befides  thofe  many  others  inhiled  upon  iQ 
the  former  Part)  that  Truth  cannot  be  any 
thing  really  different  from  God.  And  yet  to 
fey  that  Truth  is  God,  will  be  a  Prdpofitioa 
that  is  not  true  in  Senfu  FormAliy  as  the  School* 
fpeak.  Truth  in  the  formality  of  it  does  noc 
imply  fo  much  as  an  abfolute  Reality,  much 
lefs  can  we  fay  that  it  is  formally  God.  It  im- 
plies only  a  Relation  of  Equality  or  Intqual- 
lity,  Agreement  or  Difagr cement.  But  theq 
that  Relation  being  between  Ideas,  and  thofe 
Ideas  being  Divine,  and  Truth  which  is  a  Re- 
lation of  thofe  Ideas  being  for  that  Reafon,or 
as  fuch  really  the  fame  with  them,  it  muft 
hence  follow  that  Truth  muft  be  reaHy  fame* 
thinp  Divine,  as  haying  all  that  real  Divinity 

which 
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which  its  Ideas  are  fupppfed  tp  have.  ,  But  yet 
fiill  we  cannot  iay  that  Truth  is  formally  God, 
nor  confequently  can  we  be  faid  to  fee  God 
himielf  in  feeing  Truth.  And  therefore  if  St. 
Aufiin  argues  us  to  fee  God  in  this  Life  by  the 
knowledge  which  we  have  of  eternal  Truths, 

and  that  (according  to  M.  Ma- 
^eckrcbcieiaVc    lehrapuhe)  after  thjs  manner; 

3*  Chap?^.  ^*  ^*  Truth  is  Increated,  Immuta- 
ble, Immenfe,  Eternal  aboye 
all  things.  It  is  true  by  itfelf,  it  does  not  de- 
rive its  Perfedion  from  any  thing.  It  makes 
Creatures  more  perfed,  and  all  Spirits. natu- 
rally defire  to  know  her.  But  nothing  can 
have  all  thefe  Perfeftjpns  but  God ;  therefore 
Truth  is  God.  But  we  fee  thefe  immutable 
and  eternal  Truths,  therefore  we  fee  God.  I 
fey,  if  St.  jiujiin  reafons  after  this  manner,  he 
muft  be  equitably  and  fairly  interpreted,  or 
elfc  what  he  fays  will  not  be  right;  for  the 
inoft  that  can  in  rigour  be  concluded  from  his^ 
or  any  other  Ground  is  that  Truth  is  fomething 
really  Divine,  as  having  a  real  Identity  with 
what  is  fo,  viz.  the  Divine  Ideas,  and  confe- 
quently  that  in  feeing  Truth  we  fee  fomething 
Ibid.  Divine.   And  fo  much  I  think  is 

necelTary  to  be  faid.  M.  Male- 
tranche  indeed  feems  to  diftinguifh  between 
feeing  God  in  feeing  Truth,  and  feeing  God 
when  we  fee  Truth ;  in  that  tho^  he  will  not 
allow  the  former,  he  yet  allows  the  latter : 
For,  iay$  hg,   firft ,  we  do  not  fay  that  w^ 

ice 
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fee  God  in  feeing  thefe  Truths,  as  St*  Aufim 
*  fays ;  but  in  feeing  the  Ideas  of  thofe  TruthsJ 
Then  he  fays  again,  So  that  according  to  our 
Sentiment  we  fee  God  when  we  fee  eternal 
Truths ;  not  that  thefe  Truths  are  God,  bur 
becaufe  the  Ideas  upon  which  thefe  Truths  de- 
pend are  in  God.  But  indeed,  exaftly  Ipeaking, 
as  I  humbly  conceive,  we  cannot  be  faid  to  fee 
God  neither  in  the  feeing  of  Truth,  nor  yet 
when  we  fee  Truth.  And  that  becaufe  the  It 
deas  of  etennal  Truths,  tho'  really  Divine,  are 
yet  no  more  formally  God  than  Truth  itfelf 
is.  And  cpnfcquently,  tho^  in  feeing  thofe 
Truths  we  alfo  fee  thofe  Ideas^  becaufe  of  the 
real  Identity  that  is  between  them  (which  is 
the  ground  upon  which  he  goes)  yet  we  cannot 
be  properly  faid  to  fee  God,  becaufe  thole /dl^^sir 
are  not  formally  God.  The  molt  that  can  in 
ftriftnefs  be  pretended,  is  that  We  fee  fome* 
thing  Divine,  and  that  indeed  w;e  truly  do, 
and  may  accordingly  fav  as  we  did  before, 
that  the  knowledge  whkn  we  have  of  Truth, 
is  in  fome  degree  a  Participation  of  the  Divine 
Nature,  and  a  kind  of  Pofleflion  of  God  him- 
felf ,  as  being  a  Pofleflion  of  fomething  that 
really  belongs  to  his  Effence.  From  whence  it 
will  follow,  that  this  Propofition  There  is  a  Gody 
is  as  certain  as  that  there  is  T  ruth. 

53.  Ther^  is  yet  a  further  Refleflion  which 
it  may  be  convenient  to  throw  in  to  this  expla* 
natpry  Account  to  make  it  more  full  and  in- 

tire,  and.  th$ut  is  concerning  the  S^ivine  lUuwi- 

nation. 
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nation.  We  oftentimes  fpeak  of  God*s  inlight-^ 
fling  us,  and  being  our  Light,  &c.  For  the  right 
conceiving  of  which  it  is  to  be  confiderM  that 
Man  is  capable  of  being  inligh^enM  two  ways, 
Efficiently  and  Objectively :  Arid  that  'tis  God 
that  does  both.  God  inlightens  us  Efficiently 
by  his  Spirit,  affifting  our  intelleflual  Facul- 
ties, and  purging  our  Hearts  fi:om  thofc  Lufts 
and  Prejudices  which  darken  and  pervert  our 
appreheniions  of  things  ;  and,  according  to 
this  Hypothcfis,  OijeeHvely  by  his  Wifdom.  The 
former  is  what  we  are  to  underftand  by  that 
Grace  of  Illumination  which  is  fpoken  of  in 
our  common  Theology.  The  latter  (at  leaft 
ordinarily  fpbaking)  is  not  Grace,  but,  as  is 
here  luppoft^,  our  natural  way  of  Thinking 
and  Underftariding,  that  whereby  we  are  ra- 
tional or  intelligent  Beings.  I  lay,  ordinarily 
Ipeaking  ;  for  it  any  one  mall  think  fit  to  call 
the  Union  of  this  Divine  Wifdom  to  the  Hu- 
mane Nature  of  Jefus  Chrift  by  the  name  of 
Grace,  I  fhall  not  be  forward  to  contend  with 
him.    In  a  larger  lenfe  no  doubt  it  is  fo.     And 

fo  Mr.  Hooker  is  pleafed  to  call 
iccUMicd  Mi^    jt^  ^hen  he  tells  us,  that  ^  The 

%j.  Lib.    5.  Page       ,  y^.^^^  ^f  ^j^^  pj^jg^^    ^.^  ^^ 

•  *  Deity,  is  to  that  Flelh  a  gift 

*  of  principal  Grace  and  Favour.'  And  indeed 
'tis  not  to  be  imaginM  what  the  Influences  and 
Communications  of  that  excdlent  Grace  were^ 
nor  how  unmeaforably  the  Powers  of  that 
Soul  muft  n«eds  be  iiluminatcii  which  was  fo 

inwardly 
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inwardly  united  to  the  very  EfTential  Wiiilotii 
of  God.  Tho'  to  fuppofe  that  the  Soul  of  Je- 
fus  Chrift,  by  vertue  of  this  Union,  becomes 
Omnifeient ,  would  ^  I  conceive ,  be  no  more 
warrantable  than  to  fay,  tliat  his  Body,  by  ver- 
tue of  the  lame  Union,  is  OmniPrefent.  Nay, 
perhaps  the  Vbi^uiurians  may  of  the  two  have 
the  better  Plea.  But  to  return  to  t^ie  Point  in 
Hand,  tho'  God  in  both  the  Senfes  prenufed,  be 
here  fuppofed  to  be  our  true  and  fole  Light, 
to  inlighten  us  Efficiently  as  well  as  Objective- 
ly ;  yet  as  it  is  the  latter  Scnfe  that  belongs 
to  tne  Confideration  of  the  preient  Theory, 
fo  it  is  that  which  we  would  be  underftood 
chiefly  to  intend. 

54.  Befidesthis  explanatory  Account  which 
we  have  here  given  of  our  MeMtng^  there  is 
.  another  fort  oi  Ep^planation  that  might  be  ad- 
ded, which  for  diftinftion  fake,  we  may  call 
an  Explanation  of  the  Thing ,  which  confifts 
in  opening  and  unfolding  the  particular  man- 
ner of  it,  by  flie wing  how  God  exhibits  his 
Ideas  to  our  Minds,  and  how  we  fee  and  un- 
dcrftand  them,  and  all  things  by  them ,  and 
particularly  whether  the  intelligible  World  has 
fuch  a  Relation  to  that  which  is  Material  and 
Senfible,  that  there  are  in  it  particular  and 
precife  Ideas  for  every  thing ;  as  fuppofe,  aa 
intelligible  Sun,  an  intelligible  Tree,  &e.  and 
that  we  ice  one  of  thofe  precife  Ideas  when* 
ever  we  look. upon  one  of  thofe  Bodies.  Or 
(as  Mr.  MdebrMche  feems  rather  to  think)  that 

we 
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we  fee  things  in  God  by  the  various  and  diffe- 
rent Application  which  he  makes  to  our  Minds 
of  Ifitelligihle  Extenfion ,    fometimes  after  one 
manner,  and  fometimes  after  another,  in  con- 
junction with  thofe  different  Senfations  which 
we  have  with  it  upon  the  impreflion  of  Bo- 
dies, particularly  that  of  Colour^  which  ferve 
to  fpecifie,  particularize,  and  diflinguifh  our 
Ideas,  and  to  make  them  reprefent  the  feve- 
ral  d^eremes  of  Bodies,  as  well  as  to  inform 
us  oftheir  Exifience.    But  I  fhall  not  fo  far 
indulge  either  my  own,  or  my  Readers  Curio-^ 
fity,  as  to  enter  into  any  nice  Difquifition  of 
fuch  mylterious  Speculations,  thefe  being  fome 
of  thole  thinjgs  that  belong  to  the  Kefer'ue  of  a 
Theory ;  which,  tho'  it  ought  to  be  as  clear 
as  the  Daj^  as  far  as  it  undertakes  or  pretends 
to  explain,  yet  to  imitate    the  agreeablenefs 
and  beauty  of  it  too,  ought  not  to  attempt  to 
explain  every  thing,  but  to  have  fome  Clouds 
mingled  with  its  Light.    I  fhall  therefore  leave 
every  one   to  conceive  of  this  Matter  as  he 
pleafes,  or  as  he  can.    And  the  rather  becaufe 
it  concerns  only  the  iWb//4//>y  of  the  Hypothe- 
iis.    All  that  is  E^entid  to  it,  is,  that  as  God 
contains  in  himfelf^  after  an  Intelligible  man-* 
ner,  the  Perfeftions  of  all  Beings,  both  Aftu- 
al  and  Poflible,  and  by  thefe  intelligible  Per- 
fe^ipns  or  Ideas,  knows  the  Eifences  of  all 
things  (for  ^s  for  his  Knowledge  of  their  Exi^ 
fience  that  depends  upon  other  Principles,  with 
which  our  prefent  Theory  is  not  foinuiiedi- 
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lately  concernM;  fo.that  God  is  alfo  our  true 
Lights  as  well  as  a  Light  to  himfclf ;  that 
thofe  intelligible, Perfeftions  6f  his  are  the  im- 
mediate Objcfts  of  our  Minds,  and  that  fo  we 
fee  and  underftand  the  Works  of  God  by  the 
Perfeftions  of  their  Creator,  even  by  thole  ve- 
ry Ideas  whereby  they  were  made.    But  as  to 
tnc  precife  Manner  how  this  is  done,   this, 
whatever  I  may  think  of  it  to  my  felf,  I  pre- 
tend not  to  explain  to  others,  but  leave  them 
to  conceive  of  it  in  fuch  a  way  as  upon  their 
own  private  Refledion,  ihall  appear  to  them  to 
be  moft  reafonable.    But  whether  they  con- 
ceive it  in  one  way  or  in  the  other,  there  is  one 
thing  which  they  are  always  to  remember  to 
carry  with  them  as  common  to  both,  viz,.  That 
the'  Sentiment  does  always  accompany  Idea  in 
the  Vifion  or  Perception  which  we  have  of  Bo- 
dies, yet  'tis  the  Idea,  only  which  wey^^;  fo 
that  the  immediate  Objed.  of  our  Thought  is 
always  Divine  and  Immutable,  tho'  that  which 
vf^feel  be  as  mutable  as  our  felves,  as  being 
only  a  certain  manner  of  our  own  Being,  how- 
ever apt  We  may  be  to  confound  it  with  our 
Ideas,  and  from  thence  to  transfer  it  to  tho 
things  which  we  perceive  by  them* 

55.  And  now  after  all,  as  to  the  Way  and 
Manner  of  Humane  Underftanding ,  as  we 
have  here  reprefented  it ;  this  I  am  fatisfied 
ofy  that  no  Body  can,  upon  juii:  grounds,  fay^ 
that  it  is  n^t  fo.Nor  do  I  abfoiately  and  peremp- 
torily fay  that  itis  fo.  I  only  propoieitas  anHv- 
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pothefisy  that  exhibits  a  very  rational  aad  coo* 
ceivable  Account  of  the  thing,  and  fuch  as  e- 
Very  way  appears  to  be  the  moft  reafonable 
and  connftent  of  any  that  has  been  yet  ad- 
vanced, or  that  the  Mind  of  Man  can  frame 
to  itfeif.  That  the  Divine  Ideas  are  the  Ideas 
whereby  we  underftMci^  feems  proved  beyond 
all  poffibiiity  of  reafonable  Exception.  And 
this  part  of  the  Theory  I  am  in  good  meafure 
perfwaded  of,  and  can  hardly  forbear  being 
pofitive  in.  That  which  feems  more  liable  to 
be  queftioned,  as  well  as  more  againfl:  the 
Grain  of  common  Prejudice,  is  whether  the 
famift  Divine  Ideas  are  alfo  the  Ideas  whereby 
we  fee  ?  And  here  indeed  our  Tenfible  Preju- 
dices, if  we  yield  to  them,  will  be  an  ObjcGi- 
on,  tho'  not  only  againfl:  the  Divine  Ideas,  but 
againil  Ideas  in  general.  But  then  when  'tis 
remcmber'd  and  well  confider'd,that  according 
to  the  account  before  given  concerning  Thought 
and  Vifwn:^  Seeing  is  a  fort  of  Thinking,  and 
but  another  way  of  Underftanding,  as  differ- 
ing from  it  only  in  the  manner  whereby  the 
Idea  is  received,  and  the  Degree  whereby  it 
is  more  ilrongly  "irapreiTed  upon  the  Mind,  it 
feems  mofl  .agreeable  to  Reafon,  that  as  the 
Subjeif  of  Uilderfianding  and  Vifion  is  one  and 
the  fame  (the  &oul  being  the  common  Subj^fl: 
of  .both)  fb  the  Olgelf  fhould  be  the  fame  too  ; 
apd  confcquently^  that  as  the  Divine  Ideas  are 
the  ideas  whereby  we  Think  and  Underftand^ 
fothe.fame  j>ivifieildeas  ihould.  .be  alfo  the  I-- 
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3cas  whereby  we  See,  Seeing  being  only  a  cer^ 
tain  peculiar  way  of  Underftanding. 

56.  And  thus  having  fet  this  Theory  in  its 
true  and  foil  Light,  with  fomc  account  of  the 
Grounds  and  Principles  upon  which  it  ftands,  I 
now  leave  it  to  the  Confideration  of  the  rati- 
onal World,  who  is  defired  to  judge  of  it 
fairly  and  equitably,  and  with  that  allowance 
which  is  due  to  humane  Infirniity,  as  well  as 
V^ry  needful  to  me,  according  to  that  Senfe 
which  I  have  of  my  own ;  and  particularly  as 
to  the  Conclufioq  which  this  laft  Chapter  in- 
clines to  favour,  the  competent'  Reader  (who 
perhaps  is  not  always  the  moft  Learned)  is  de- 
fired  to  judge  of  it,  not  only  by  thofe  rational 
Confiderations  which  are  therein  contained, 
but  alfo  by  thofe  other  preceding  ones  which 
are  imploy'd  to  fhew  the  utter  upconceivable- 
nefs  and  impoflibility  of  fuch  other  ways  of 
refolving  the  manner  of  our  Underftanding, 
as  either  are,  or  may  be  pretended  :  For  all  is 
to  be  taken  into  the  Account,  and  whfen  it  is 
fo  I  am  apt  to  fancy  it  will  weigh  pretty  heavy ; 
always  provided ,  that  the  Hand  that  holds 
the  Scale  holds  it  even,  and  that  there  be  no- 
thing but  ReafoH  in  the  other  end  of  the  Bal- 
laoce :/  For  Reafon  will  deal  with  Reafon,  but 
there  is  no  contending  againft  Mens  Prejudices, 
till  they  themfelves  will  be  pleafed  to  lay  them 
down :  And  indeed  till  then  they  are  neither 
fit  to  reafon  nor  to  be  reafbnea  with.  But 
bowever,  tho'  I  think  this  to  be  not  only  a  rea- 
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Tollable,  but  the  moft  reafonable^  and  indeed 
only  intelligible  Account  of  Humane  Under- 
{landing;  yet  having  a  due  fenfe  both  of  my 
Subjeft  and  of  my  Self,  I  would  not  be  thought 
to  be  Pofitive  or  Decretory  in  it,  but  only  to 
propofe  it  as  an  Hyfothefisy  and  to  be  confider- 
ed  rather  as  an  Enquirer^  than  as  a  Dogmati- 
cal Jffertor.    And  yet,  after  all,  I  Ihall  pre- 
fume  fofar,  not  upon  my  Capacity,  but  up- 
on that  application  of  Thought  which  I  have 
beftowed  upon  thefe  things,  as  to  fay,  and  I 
lay  it  not  raflily,  t;hat  if  this  account  of  Hu- 
mane Underftanding,  or  of  the  Ideas  where- 
by .we  underftand,  be  not  right,  I  Ihall  pretty 
much  defpair  of  ever  coming  to  know  how  it 
is  that  we  underftand,   or  whence,  or  what 
our  Ideas  are.    For  to  fay  with  Mr.  Locke  that 
we  have  them  from  our  Senfes^  gives  me  no  fa- 
tisfadion  at  all :  For  if  he  means  that  they  are 
derived  to  our  Minds  by  way  of  a  real  Phyfi- 
cal  Emiffion  from  fenfible  Obje£ls :   This,  as  I 
have  abundantly  jfhewn,  is  a  falfe  account  of 
the  Origin  of  pur  Idtos.    But  if  he  means  on- 
ly that  they  are  occajion'^d  by  the  impreilions 
which  are  made  my  thofe  Ob}ed:s  upon  our  Or- 
gans of  Senfe,  that  indeed  may  be  ordinari- 
ly true ;  but  then  to  ibew  how  little  a  way 
this  will  go  towards  a  relblution  of  the  prefent 
Theory,  there  are  two  things  to  be  remarked, 
i/.  That  there  is  nothing  Peculiar  in  this  Ac- 
count j  for  it  may  be  applied  to  any  Hypothe- 
.  fis,  fince  .let  our  Ideas  be  what  they  will,  it 
.  ^     ..  ...  may 
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may  be  ftill  faid  of  them,  that,  according  to 
this  Senfe,  we  ordinarily  have  them  from  our 
Senfes.  adlj.  That  there  is  nothing  Inftru£iive 
in  it.  It  gives  no  Light  into  the  main  Quefti- 
on  that  concerns  the  Theory  of  Humane  Un- 
derftanding,  fmce,  tho'  our  Senfes  Ihould  be 
allowed  tp  be  the  occaGons  of  our  Ideas,  it  ftill 
remains  to  be  inquired  what  thofe  Ideas  are. 
And  as  I  ihould  think  my  felf  little  the 
vifer  as  to  the  manner  how  I  underftand  till 
this  Queftion  be  refolved  ;  fo  I  fee  not.  how 
the  being  told  that  my  Ide^s  come  from  my 
Sienfes,  will  help  me  to  refolve  it,  nor  confer' 

?yently  to  what  great  purpofe  it  lliould  feuve* 
would  not  be  thought  to  flight  or  undervalue 
the  performance  of  this  ingenious  Author , 
which  I  allow  to  be  very  valuable  and  confii- 
derable  in  many  refpefts,  and  that  he  has  de- 
fervcd  well  of  the  Publick  for  thofe  many  ufe- 
fuj  Truths  which  he  has  clearM,  and  phofe  , 
many  great  Difcoveries  which  he  has  made  in 
the  Intelledual  way.  But  as  to  the  Account 
which  he  has  given  us  of  Ideas  (which  ought 
to  have  been  the  great  Subjeft  of  his  under^ 
taking,  in  an  Effay  of  Humane  Vnderfiah4ifig) 
that,  I  think,  is  as  Lame  and  Dcfediyeas  any 
thing  can  well  be,  fince;  in  that  Senfe,  wherer 
in  it  would  have  been  to  the  purpofe,  it  apT 
pears  not  to  be  true,  and  in  that  fenfe  \vhere^ 
in  it  is  true,  it  is  not  much  to  the  purpofe.  If 
this  Cenfure  be  thought  too  fevere,  I  fhoul4 
be  glad  to  be  ftewn  how  to  mollifie  it.    In  th^ 
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mean  time,  as  to  the  prefent  Account,  that 
which  is  the  great  omiffion  in  Mr.  Lock^sis 
fufiiciently  fupplied  here,  by  that  Ipecial  En- 
quiry which  we  have  made  into  the  Nature 
of  tnofe  Ideas  whereby  we  underftand.  So 
that  if  our  Account  be  true,  it  cannot  be  de« 
nied  but  that  it  is  very  much  to  th^  purpole. 
And  to  convince  that  it  is  true,  I  hgve  offer- 
ed as  moch  as  I  think  convenient  at  this  titqe 
in  the  way  of  Resfon^^  only  there  are  fome 
few  things  which  I  have  to  offer  in  the 
way  of  Authority ;  for  the  confideration  of 
which  this  laft  enfuing  Chapter  is  purpofely 
defigncd.  / 


c  n  A  p- 
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CHAP    XIII. 

Wherein  is  confider^d  how  far  the 
Grotmds  of  this  Hffothefis  Are  laid  hy 
the  Schools^  and  the  Hy^othejis  itfelf 
confirmed  ly  the  Authority  of  St.  Au* 
ftin  :  Wito  fame  concluding  Refle^li' 
ons  ufon  the  inhole^  relating  to  Mora^ 
lity  and  Religion.  ^ 

i.TT   Abouratonce  recommiends  a'nd  juftif^es 
i    J  the  indulging  ones  felf  ibmeEale  andRei- 
fremnjent,  knd  therefore  after ;  all  this  toil  and 
travel,  pf  T bought j  let  us  now  a  little  repofeour 
felves  upon  thtB^dio^Authmty.t  cannot  fay, that 
lii^e.have  that  of  thiie  Schools  pa  our  fide  as  to  this 
litter  Part  of  ouri  Tfheory,  which  concerns  the 
ma,nn^r   of  Huni9:ne  Vnderftanding.     They, 
give  a  very  different  Account 
of  it  as*  we  have  ^  already      *^^f^^7  Chap. 
ftiewn,  and  fuch,  aslike  the.    t^''f^%^^i^^i 
reft  of  their  Philofophy,  feems 
to  proceed  upon  fenfible-  Prejudices.     And  the 
;rcat.  Prejudice  feem$  to  be  this,  We  have  our 
deas  upon  the  prefence  of  Tenfible  Objefts, 
therefore  our  Ideas  are  from  thofe  Obiefts.    In 
ijke  manner,  asisgenprally  arguedin  the  other 
Cafe,  we  have  our  Sehfatiqns  upon  the  impref- 
lions  of  Bodies  j  therefore  Bodies  are  the  efli- 

L  1  4  cie^t 
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cient  Caufes  of  thofe  Senfations.  And  indeed 
one  Confequence  is  as  good  as  the  other,  tho% 
if  my  Logick  be  right,  neither  of  them  are  ex- 
traordinary. If  they  are,  reddat  mihi  t^i^fntm 
Diogenes. 

?.  It  is  true  indeed,  that  the  Schools  in^ke 
one  vpry  promifing  advance  towards  us  when 
they  talk  of  the  Souls  underftanding  things  in 
tht  eternal  Reafonsy  which  eternal  Rcafons  are 
with  them  the  fame  as  Ideas^  according  to  the 
promifcuous  ufe  of  thofe  Terms  in  ^t^4^Jiin. 
But  then  thev  fall  o^  again  from  us  by  di- 
ftinguifhing  or  a  twofold  manner  whereby  one 
thing  may  be  faid  tp  be  known  or  underftood 
in  another.  Either  as  in  the  ObjeSi  that  is  known^ 
as  when  one  fees  in  a  Glafs  the  Images  that 
refult  from  it ;  arid  in  this  Senfe,  according  to 
them,  the  Soul  does  not  at  prefent  fee  things  in 
their  eternal  Reafons,  tho'  at  the  fame  time 
they  allow  that  the  Bleffed  do  fo,  whom  they 
fuppofe  to  fee  Godj  and  in  him  alj  things.    Or 
elfe,  as  in  the  Principle  of  Kp&t^^l^dge^  as  when 
we  fay  thofe  t|iings  are  leen  in  the  Sim,  which 
ire  feen^  the  Siin.    Ah  J  in  this  Senfe  they 
allow  that  th6  Soiil  knows  things  in  the  eter- 
nal Reafon,  by  the  participation  of  which  we 
know  all  things ;  arid  that  for  this' Reafon,  be- 
caufe  that  intelleftualLight  which  is  iii  us  isrio^ 
thing  elfe  but  a  certain  patticipated  Similitude? 
of  the  increated  Light,   wherein  the  etefriial 
P^eafons  are  contained.    So  that  in  fhort^  ac- 
cording to  the  Dofltrine  of  the  Schools,  we  dq 
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ot  at  prefent  fee  t:bipgs  in  their  eternal  Rea- 
sons Objectively ,  as  if  thofe  eternal  Reafons 
were  the  immedigite  Objefts  of  our  Under- 
ftanding,  but  only  CaCuaUj^  as       ^  ^    r^   ro 

A  ^  •        1     r/j    ^i   A' a.'  Part  I.  Quair.Si, 

Jqutnas  is  plealed  to  diftin-    Art.  5, 
guifli. 

j/>yi?n,  but  however  in  the  firft  placi^they 
expreJpiy  own  that  there  are  fvich  eternal 
Heafons  or  Ideas  of  things^  tho'  tljey  will  not 
allow  them  to  be  th?  ipimedia^e  Objects  of  our 
Underftanding.  The  Schools  are  for  an  intel- 
ligible World  as  well  as  we,  and  their  intelli- 
gible World  happens  to  be  the  very  fame  with 
ours*  As  they  are  for  a  World  of  Ideas,  fp 
they  place  thefe  Jdeas  in  God  :  And  they  own 
not  only  the  Trujth,  but  the  Neceflity  of  this 
Suppofition.  This  Aquinas  repeats  no Jefs  t:haa 
four  timps  in  the  very  fame       k^  ^^^ 

Article.  *  Cum  omnia  fint  k  aymV^  *'*^' 
^  Deo,  non  a  Cafu  Fafta,  Ne-     .  ;-  \ 

*  ceffarium  eft  in  ejus  meqte  Qnaaium.  Ideas 

*  pracexiftere  Objeftive,  ad  quarum  Similitudi- 

*  nem  omnia  Condita  funt,  Jgaih  y  Neceffe 
*efl:  ponere  in  Mente  I^iviqa  Ideas.  A^^in^ 
^  Kecefle  eft  ponere  Ideas.  And  agaihy  Quia 
*MundiuS  non  eft  Cafufaclus,  fed  aPeo  per 

*  Intelkpupi  agente  •  |^ec;e0eeft  quod  in  Men-? 
^  te  Ditrina  fit  forma  acj  Similitudihem  puju5 
^Muiidirs;^ft  faftus,  ;&  10  hoc  confiftif  ratiq 
^Idea^.'  And  as  they'  affirm  the  Ideas  pF all* 
things  t6  be  in  God>  fo  they  confe(|4e|itlyfup-: 
pofe  GOc)  tQ  mak^  alj  th^fea  arid  to ;  t^ow  all '. 

"     "      -  -"  .  "      things 
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things  by  thofe  Ideas.  But  now  this  will  go 
a  great  way  towards  our  Ideal  Syftem,  where- 
of they  may  reafonably  be  thought  herein  to 
ijave  laid  the  grounds,  however  they  came 
not  to  build  upon  them.  And  that  for  the 
like  reafon  that  we  fuppofe  our  felves,  in  thQ 
former  Part,  to  have  laid  the  Foundation  of 
this.  And  indeed ,  fince  they  own  the  Do-p 
ftrine  of  the  Divine  Ideas ,  than  which  cer- 
tainly none  can  be  more  reprefentative  of 
things,  why  Ihould  they  look  out  for  any  o^ 
thcr  Materials  of  Thought,  or  Objefts  of  Un- 
derftanding,  and  put  themfelves  to  invent  I 
know  not  ^h^t  Intent ioml  Species y  and  I  know 
not  what  Intelleffu^  -^g^^^y  again  to  refine  thofe 
Species  into  an  intelligible  State  and  Temper, 
with  a  deal  of  fiich  Philofophick,  or  rather 
Homanfick  Revcry,  efpeciilly  confidering  that 
according  to  themfelves,  this  fhall  be  the  way 
of  our  Underftanding  in  the  other  Life^  and 
that  they  own  the  neceflity  of  our  Underftan- 
ding by  lome  Ideas  or  other  even  in  this? 

4.  Indeed  did  they  fuppofe  (what  I  prefiime 
%ht  Vulgar  do,  but  what  no  Philofphy  that  X 
know  01  does)  that  Objeds  are  feen  immedi- 
ately by  themfelves,  then  tho^  they  Ihould  hold 
never  16  afluredly,  th^t  the  Ideas  of  all  ^hings 
-are  in  the  JD/'z;/^^  Mind,  it  would  abt  be  at  all 
itrange,  if  they  did  not  make  thefe  Ideas  to  be 
the  ObjeOis  of  ours :  For  when  things!  are  fup-^ 
pofcd  to  be  feen  by  their  vpry  felves  there  is  no 
occalibn  for  the  Divine-  Ideas,  nor  indeed  for 
'  any 
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any  other.  But  now  they  are  as  littte  for  the  im- 
mediate vifibility  of  things  as  we  are,  and  as 
much  for  the  neceifity  of  Ideas  in  order  to  the 
Perception  of  them.  As  they  will  not  allow 
the  Soul  to  underftand  things  by  its  own  Ef^ 
fence  j  fo  neither  by  the  immediate  Effericc  of 
the  things  themfelves,  but  by  their  5/^f/>r.  So 
that  they  have  their  intelligible  World  again 
(fuch  as  it  is)  in  this  knft  alfbaswellas  we; 
thatis^  I  mean,  that  as  they  acknowledge  the 
Ideas  of  all  things  to  be  in  God,  as  was  noted 
before;  fo  they  alfo  ftandforthe  neeeffity  of 
fome  Ideas  or  other,  or  as  they  call  them^Spc- 
cies,  for  the  Perception  of  things.  So  that 
ftill,  according  to  themfelvei,  there  is  a  certain 
intelligible  World,  which  is  the  inim^iatc 
Objedof  our  Thought.  But  then,  why  Jhoqld 
not  the  Divine  Ideas  be  this  Ihteiligible  WoHd  ? 
Why  will  they  apply  themfelves  rather  to  Bp^ 
dies  for  theliight  or  their  Minds,  and  -t6  iheir 
own  Souls  foi*  a  diftinfl:  faculty  to  rd^ne;  arid 
fpiritualize' that  Light,  efpecially  confid^lrihg 
thofe  two  great  Axiomis  of^'  their  own,'  that 
God  and  Nature  do  nothing  in.  vain,  and -that 
'tis  in  vain  to  have  that  done  by  nwi-e  rtieans, 
which  may  be  done  by  fewer?  But  then,  ^whfy^ 
again  do  tWsy  multiply  fo  tnattty  other  Ideas  be*; 
fides  thofe- that  are  Divine  ?  Fbr  fince  they  own 
thele  Ideas,  and  the  neceflity  of  ourperceiv:ing 
things  by  fome,  wduld  it  hot  be  a  purftraiice  of 
their  own  Principles,  and  of  that  traift  which  • 
they  th6rftfelV€s  have  laid,  to  fuppbli:'  thdfe - 
'    ^  Ideas 
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Id(sas  to  bp  the  Ideas  whereby  we  underftan4  ? 
Ifes  it  would,  but  that  fiiice  the  Corruption  of 
Humane  Nature  Men  are  afraid  to  meet  with 
God,  and  ftill  fly  from  him  as  (inning  ^ddm 
^id,  find  would  rather  fuppofe  a  Power  in  Bo- 
diesy  as  to  caufe  their  Senfations,  fo  alfo  to  fur- 
mih  them  with  Ideas,  depend  upon  themfelves, 
QT  upon  fomething  beneath  theipfelves,  rather 
than  owe  their  dependance  to  God,  or  ac- 
knowledge him  to  be  either  thelnightiof  their 
Minds,  or  the  only  true  Good  of  their  ScmjIs. 

5^  But  after  all  wemuft  not  forget  (tho'  it 
looks  as  if  they  themfelves  did)  that  other 
Maxiqa  of  theirs,^  That  Scienccfis:^  Necefla- 
ries an^  Jmmutables.  It  i§  indeed  very  right: 
But  then  it  fhould  be  confider'd  withal,  tha^ 
Ideas  muft  be  theObjeft  of  it-,  and  that  not 
only  becaufe  there  c^n  be  nochiog  elfe  in  the 
Nature  of  things  that  is  NecefTary  and  Jmn^u- 
table,  but  alfo  oecaufe  our  Idea's  are,  as  them* 
jfelves.  allow ,  the ,  impaediate  Qbjefts  qf  the 
Mind,  and  therefor^  all  Science  mfuft  unavoid* 
ably  refped  ourI4pas  and  their  Relations,  as 
th^  triie;^Obje£l  of  it.  But  then  Ms  plain  by 
their  awn  Maxim|  that  thefe  Ideas  muft  be 
]&tl-eceirary  and  Immutable.  And  if  they  can 
iifld  any  fuch  befidps  the  Divide,  ^^tjiey  my  ft 
have  A  good  I»ventm^  but  if  not,  the/ir  by  their 
own ,  Principle  they  will  be  obligM  tp  acknow- 
ledge thef^  to  be  the  Ideas  wherej^y  we  upder- 
fland*.   And  indee4  when  all  is  c^nfiderec^  that  ^ 

might  r9afonal)ly:iq4«!C5  ^PVA  tQ  it^  >o4  that  e-: 
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vta  oi  their  own^  it  is  much  to  be  admired  how 
they  came  not  to  do  it,  efpecially  confidering 
how  njuch  this  Hypothefis  of  Humane  Under- 
ftanding  is  favourM  by  St.  Jufiinywhofc  Author 
rity  is  &  facrfid  with  them  upon  other  occafions. 
6.  And  this  is  the  Authority  f'not  becaufe 
I  have  no  other,  but  becaufe  I  know  no 
greater)  upon  which  we  fliall  now  devolve 
our  felves  for  the  more  advantageous  Re- 
commendation of  the  Syftem  which  is  here  pro- 
pofed.  St.  Aufiin^  as  I  think,  was  a  Man  of 
a  large  Capacity,  and  of  great  Thought  and 
Reflexion,  and  one,  had  the  Sciences  ht^n  thea 
as  much  improved,  and  the  Art  of  Thinking 
reduced  to  fuch  a  Method  as  it  is  now,  fram 
whom  we  might  reafonably  have  expeftcd  the 
very  utmoft  that  the  Force  of  Human  Nature 
could  ever  have  arrived  to.  There  are  twd 
forts  of  Thinking  Men  to  b^  obierv'd  amof^ 
Writers,  not  to  mention  a  Third,  which  a- 
mends  the  Defe£l:s  of  each.  Some  there  are  that 
think  pretty  much  while  they  are  aftually  wri* 
ting,  but  not  much  at  other  times ;  and  fo  their 
Compofition  is  elaborate,  their  Method  formal, 
their  Expreffion  pretty  corred,  aikl  their  Sen- 
tences laid  out  in  harmonical  and  proportional 
bly  returning  Periods,  and  fo  ail  goes  off  with 
the  generality  of  Readers  fmoothly  and  plaufi* 
bly ;  but  after  all,  when  it  comes  nicely  to  be 
examinM,  there  is  little  or  nothing  in  it,  tho' 
perhaps  oftentimes  more  than  there  fhould  be, 
and  that  becaufe  more  than  is  true*    Others 

agaia 
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again  there  are^  who  think  miich  habitually^ 
and  at  other  times ;  but  not  altogetheF  fomuch 
while  adually  engaged  in  writings  becaufe  it 
may  be  they  write  in  hafte,  or  cannot  wdlen- 
4ure  the  Fatigue  of  thinking  intenfely  and 
writing  at  the  fame  time :  Ami  io  accordingly 
their  Thoughts  are  great,  and  their  Conclufi* 
ons  generally  right,  as  being  fuch  as  have  fre< 
quently  pafled  in  their  Minds  before,  tho?  nei- 
tner  the  one  be  always  relblv'd  into  their  pro- 
per Principles,  nor  the  other  always  difpofed 
according  to  the  exadeft  Order ;  that  is,  in 
ihort,  their  Matter  is  good  and  fubftantial,  but 
they  are  foilietimes  a  little  negligent  in  the 
manner.  Of  this  latter  Cfaaraaer  I  take 
St.  Jufim  to  be :  He  thought  much  ;  but  wri- 
ting fo  much  as  he  did,  and  being  otherwife  fo 
much  emplovM  as  he  was,  it  cannot  be  expe- 
fted  that  he  mould  be  always  fo  juft  and  accu- 
rate (as  Men  are  now)  in  the  Difpoial  and 
Exprelfion  of  his  Thoughts.  Tho'  as  to  the 
latter,  I  think  it  may  be  properly  rem^irked, 
that  as  no  Man  has  faid  greater  Things  than 
he,  ib  none  has  expreffed  them  more  happily 
than  he  oftentimes  does ;  and  that  not  ibmucli 
betaufe  he  laboured  to  do  it,  as  becaufe  with 
that  Finenefs  of  Wit,  and  Natural  Tafte  of 
good  Senfe  which  he  had,  he  could  not  well  do 
otherwife.  So  that  upon  the  whole,  and  with 
due  allowance  for  the  Dilad  vantage  of  the  Age 
wherein  he  writ,  I  take  him  to  have  been  a 
very  Great,  as  well  as  a  very  Good  Man^  and 

worthy 
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worthy  of  all  that  Rever epice  and  high  fiftecm 
which  has  been  paid  to  his  Name^  both  ia  the 
School  and.  in  the  Church ;  upon  which  Confi- 
deration  I  the  lefs  admire  to  find  him  quoted 
fo  much  as  he  is,  even  bjr  thofe  who  are  the 
leaft  addided  to  Authority,  I  mean  the  Mo- 
dern Philofophers*  For  indeed  this  Fatf^r 
ftands  them  in  great  ftead,  fome  of  the  bcft 
Foundations  of  the  new  Philofophy  being  laid 
in  his  Principles.  And  my  Opinion  is,  that  if 
the  Schools  had  followed  St.  Jujti^  more  thail 
they  have  done,  and  Ariftotle  lefs,  they  wcmld 
have  left  us  another  Svftem  of  botbHPh|6cal 
and  Metaphyfical  Doctrine  than  what  the 
World  now  poflelTes*  ^ 

7.  As  far  therefore  as  any  regard  is  due  to 
Authority y  I  think  it  is  due  to  his :  And  tp  ren- 
der what  I  jOhall  produce  from  this  Great  Man 
the  more  confiderable,  I  mufl^premonifh  my 
Reader  before-hand,  thatJie  may  have  fome 
reafon  to  exped  that  my  Quotations  fhould  be 
very  choice,  and  that  he  mould  not  look  upoi| 
this  as  an  ordinary  Common-place  way  of  wri- 
ting. I  IhaJl  not  oe  fo  vain  as  to  commend  any 
other  part  of  my  Work,  of  whofe  great  Defe- 
divenefs  I  am  not  infenfihle  ;  but  I  might  per<* 
haps  without  Vanity  be  allowed  to  fpeak  up.  a 
little  for  my  Quotations,  and  efpecially  thofe 
from  St .  Anftin  \  and  that  becaufe  in  reading 
his  Works,  I  was  at  the  Pains  to  mark  cau,  and 
make  fiK>rt  References  to  whatfbever  appeared 

to  me  of  codiderabk  Importance,  either  in  it 

felf, 
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iclf,  or  with  relation  to  the  fJrefent  Theory. 
But  Ifhall  not  trouble  my  Reader  with  all, 
but  only  with  a  few  of  the  mofl:  remarkable 
PaiTages,  which,  without  any  farther  Forma- 
lity, we  wiD  take  in  th^  fame  Order  as  they 
lie,  leaving  the  regular  Difpofai  of  them  to 
thoie  who  have  Leifure  and  Inclination  to  be 
more  Methodical. 

8.  The  firft  remarkable  Paffage  which  oc- 
curs to  our  purpofe  is  in  his  RetrA^ations ;  where 
having  faid  fbmething  fomewhere  concerning 
Science,  as  if  it  were  a  Recoliefbion  of  fome- 
whft  tMit  was  known  before,  thereby  feeming 
to  favour  the  Platonick  Notion  of  Pre-exiftence, 
he  retrafts  it,  and  refolves  thofe  right  Anfwers 
which  are  given  by  the  Ignorant  concerning 
certain  Sciences,  wnen  they  are  aptly  interro- 
gated, into  the  Prefence  of  the  Eternal  Reafon 
to  their  Minds,  wherein  they  fee  thofe  immu- 
table Truths.    ^  Quodam  loco  dixi,  quod  Dif- 

.         ^  ciplinis  liberalibus  eruditi  fi- 
Cif^Z^  •     ^  •  '•    <  jjg  dubio  in  fe  illas  Oblivionc 

^  Obrutas  eruunt  difcendo,  & 
^  qucxjammodo  refodiunt.  Sed  hocquoq;  im- 
^  probd.  Credibilius  eft  enim  propterea  vera 
<  refpondere  de  quibufdam  Difciplinis,  etiam 

*  imperitos  earum,  quando  bene  interrogantur, 

*  quia  prafcns  eft  eis,  quantum  id  capere  pof- 
^  funt,  Lumen  Rationis  u£terna^,  ubi  hsc  im- 
^  mutabilia  vera  confpiciunt,  non  quod  nove- 
^  rant  aliquando  &  Obiiti  funt,  quod  Platoni, 

*  vel  taiibus  yifum  «^    Thefe  are  very  remar* 

kable 
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kable  Words,  aod  what  are  capable  of  a  far- 
ther Improvement,  as  being  no  lefs  applicable 
to  the  great  Queftion  of  Innate  Notions.  For, 
as  St.  Aufiin  lays  here,  the  right  Anfwers  of 
Ignorant  Men,  upon  a  due  Interrogation  to 
certain  Queftions ,  is  not  from  their  having 
known  them  formally ,  and  forgotten  them 
fmce ;  but  becaufe  tne  Light  of  the  eternal 
Reafon  is  prefent  to  them :  So  it  may  in  like 
manner  befaid  (or  elfe  it  will  not  be  very  eafy 
what  to  fay)  that  the  ready  Aflent  which  is  fo 
univerfally  given  to  certain  Truths  .upon  the 
firft  propofal  of  them ,  is  not  becaufe  thofe 
Truths  are  Innate^  but  becaufe  the  Light  of  . 
the  eternal  Reafon,  Word,  or  Wifdom  where 
thofe  Truths  are,  is  prefent  to  Mens  Minds  to 
be  confulted  by  them  upon  every  occafion: 
And  when  they  do  confult  it  they  cannot  but  ' 
immediately  perceive  feveral  Truths  by  it,  be^ 
caufe  of  their  great  intelligibility  and  plain- 
nefs  to  be  perceived ;  and  they  cannot  but  af- 
lent to  what  they  clearly  perceive. 

9.  He  has  another  very  remarkablePaflage  to 
the  lilcepurpofe  in  the  fameBodk:For  having  faid 
that  the  Soul  brought  with  her  into  the  World 
all  the  Arts,  and  that  what  we  call  Learn- 
ing is  only  Remembring ;  he  here  puts  in  a  cau- 
tion that  he  would  not  have  this  undcrflood  in 
favour  either  of  Tranfmigration  or  Pre-exi- 
ftence,  as  if  the  Soul  jQiould  be  fuppofed  to  have 
learnt  in  another  Life  what  it  anfwers  to  with- 
out having  learnt  it  here ;  iince  this  he  fays 

Mm  may. 
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may  be,  bccaufe  flie  is  an  intcUeftual  Nature, 
and  is  united  to  intelligible  and  immutable 
Tilings.  And  that  Ihe  is  fo  made,  or  is  of  fucha 
Nature,  that  when  fhe  applies  herfelf  to  thofe 
things  to  which  Ihe  is  united,or  to  herfelf,  as  far 
forth  as  flie  fees  thofe  things,  fo  far  Ihe  anfwers 
rightly  concerning  thefe.  Which  indeed  is  an 
excellent  Account  of  the  Matter,  and  what 
again  is  as  applicable  to  the  Queftion  of  Inrntt 
NotioffSj  as  every  one  that  underftands  any 
thing   of  that  Queftion  may  eafily  perceive. 

His  Words  are,    '  lUud  quod 
Ibid.  Cap.  8.       pj^j  omnes  Artes  animam  fe- 

*  cum  attulifle  mihi  videri,  nee  aliud  quicquam 
^  efle  id  quoddicitur  difcerequam  reminifciac 
^  recordari,  non  fic  accipiendum  eft  quafi  ex 

*  hoc  approbetur,  animam  vel  hie  in  alio  Cor 

*  pore,  vel  alibi  five  in  Corpore  five  extra  Cor 

*  pus  aliouando  vixiffe,  &  ea  quae  interrogate 

*  rcipondet  cum  hie  nondidicerit,  in  alia  vita 
^  ante  didiciffe.  Fieri  enim  poteft  ficut  jam  in 
*hoc  Opere  fupra  diximus  (refering  to  the 
place  before-mentioned)  ut  hoc  ideo  poflit,  qui 
^  Natura  Jntelligibilis  eft,  &  Conneftitur  no 
^  folum  Intelligibilibus,  verum  etiam  Immuta- 
^  biiibus  rebus.  Eo  Ordine  fada  eft,  ut  cum  fe 
*ad  ea!>  res  mover,  quibus  connexa  eft,  vel 
^  ad  feipfam,  in  quantum  eas  videt,  in  tantuci 

*  de  his  vera  refpondeat. 

lo.  Again,  in  his  ConfeflSons  he  owns  God 
to  be  the  only  teacher  of  Truth,  and  thence 
concludes,  that  what  be  learnt  was  from  him, 

becaufc 
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faecaufe   it  was   true,     ^Me. 

autem  jam    docueras    Deus     capTif*  ^'^*  ^' 
Meus,  miris  &  occultis  mo- 
dis,   &  propterea  credo  quod  tu  me  docueris, 
quoniam  verum  eft,  nee  quifquam  pi'ater  te 
alius   eft  Doftor  veri,'  &c.    As  alfo  to  be 
the6nly  Light,  ^  HominisA^ 
nima  quamvis  Teftimonium       ^^^^*  Lib.7.Cap. 
pcrhibeat  de  Lumine,  noneft    ^* 
tamen ipfa  lumen,  fed  verbum  DeiDeus  eft 
lumen  verum  quod  illuminat  omnem  horhi* 
nem  venicntem  in  hunc  mundum.V   Again^ 
Non  enim  lumen  nos  fumus, 
fed  iUuminamur  h  te,  ut  qui    ^}^'^'  Lib-p.Cap. 

fuimus    aliquando    tenebrse, 

fimus  lux  in  te*'    Agdiniy  '  Illi       iWd.  Lib.  10.  c. 

intelligunt,   qui  ejus^  vocem 

acceptam  foris,  intus  cum  ve- 

ritate  conferunt.  Jgain^ '  Ecce       i^i^.. Lib.  ,0.  C. 

in  te  Veritas  video,  ef^. -4^4//?,    37-  ;      .  • 

Ipfum  eft  verbum  tuum,  quod    g^  ^^^^  ^^^*  ^^'^* 

&  principium  eft,  qui  &  lo- 

quiturnobis,  ficut  in  Ev^ngelio  per  Carnem 

ait,  &  hoc  infonuit  foris  auribus  hominum  ut 

crederetpx,  ,&-  intus  quaereretur,  &  invenirc-? 

tur  in  'Sterna  veritate  ubi  omnes  Difcipulos 

bonus  &  folus  Magifter  do- 

cet.'      Again y  '6  Sapientia       ^^^^  ^'-      * 

Dei  Lux  mentium,  &c.    J-       Ibid.  12.0.2-5; 
^4/>,  ^  Si  ambo  vidcmus  verum 
^  cffe  quod  dicis,  &  ambo  vidimus  verum  effo 
^  quod  dieo,  ubi  quafo  id  videmus  ?  Nee  ego 

M  m2       ,  ^^utiqi 
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*  utiq;  in  tc,  nee  tu  in  me,  fed  ambo  in  ipfa 

. ,    ^ .,  *  qu$   fupra   mentes   Noftras 

cJp't,.         '^*    'eft   incommutabili    veritate. 

^  Jgdi^y  fpeaking'  of  the  An- 

^  gels,-^  Vident  faciem  tuam  Semper,  &  ibi  le- 

^  gunt  fine  Syllabis  temporum,  &c.  Non  clau- 

^  ditur  codex  eorum,  nee  plicabitur  liber  cof urn, 

^  quia  tu  ipfe  illis  hoc  es,  &c. 
Cap.  i6.  Jgain ,    ^  Anima    mca  fieut 

^  terra  fine  aqua  tibi  quia  ficut  fe  illuminare  de 
^  fe  non  potcft,  ita  fe  fatiare  de  fenon.poteft, 
^  fie  enim  apud  te  fons  vitae,  ^omodo  in  lumi* 

*  ne  tuo  videbimus  lumen. 

^  ^  ^     ^  .^         II.  4f^^^>  In  his  Book  of 
.6.%f:i6:  "-^'^    Mufick/fays  he,  ^n  lumine 

*  tuo  videbimus  lumen,  drc  In 
.  ^  lumine  fcilicet  Chrifto  accipiendum,  qui  Sa- 

^pientia  Dei  eft,  &  lumen  toties  appellatur. 

^   ^         1 2.   4?^^^  y  in  his   Solilo- 
Cap.i.^*     ^  *  ^*    quies.  *  Dcus  Intelligibilis  lux, 

*  in  quo,  &  a  quo,  &  per  quern 
f  intelligibiliter  lucent ,  qua  intelligibiliter  lu- 

c«n,t  omnia.    AgaWy  ^Exa,udi 
^  Deus  Meiis,  Salus  mea,  lux 
^mea,   vita  mea. 

.«  ij.^^/«/>,InhisBook^Mi«- 

31.^    ^(/ra,    .     giJiro^^Dc  unlyerfis  qua   in- 

^  telligimus  non  loquentem  qui 
'perfonat  foris,  fed  intusipfi  menti  prsefiden- 
^  tem  confulimus  veritatem,  verbis  fortaffe  ut 
^  confulamus  admoniti.  lUe  autem  qui  Con* 
5  fulitur,  docet,  qui  in  interiori  homine  Jiabi* 

tare 
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tare  di6lus  eft  Ch  rift  us,  id  eft,  incommuta- 
bilis  Dei  virtus  atcj;  Sempiterna'  Sapientia, 
Quam  quidem  omnis  rationalis  anima  con- 
fulit,  fed  tantum  cuiq;  panditur,  quantum 
capere  propter  propriam,  five  maiam  five  bo-' 
nam  voluntatem  poteft.  Et  fi  quando  fallitur 
non  fit  vitio  confijltae  veritatis,  ut  neq;  hujus 
quae  foris  eft  lucis  vitium  eft  quod  corporei 
oculi  fepe  falluntur.  Againy 
De  his  qu^e  intelliguntur,  in-  Cap- 12. 

teriorem    veritatem    ratione 
confulimus.     Agun  ,   *  Cuni  ibid.     ^ 

de  iis  agii:ur  qOae  mente  con-'  ^ 
fpicimus,   id  eft  intelleftu  atq;  ratione,    ea 
quidem  loquimur  quae   praefentia  contuemur 
in  ilia  interiore  luce  veritatis  qua  ipfae  qui  dici'* 
tur  homo  interior  illuftraturSr  fruitur.Et  hunc 
quoqi  nofter  Auditor,  fi  &  ipfe  illo  fecreto  ac 
fimplicioculo  videt,  novit  quod  dico  fuaCon-^ 
templatione  non  verbis  meis.     Ergonfe  hunc 
quidem  doceo  vera  dicens,  vera  intuentem  r 
Docetur  enim  non  verbis  meis,  fed  ipfis  rebys 
Deo   intus   pandente   mdlhi^ 
feftius,      Agdin^  ^  In  iis  qu$       ^^'  ^^' 
mente  Cemuntur  fruftra  cernentis  loquelas 
audit  quifquis  ea  cernere  non  poteft,  nifi  quia 
talia   qu^mdiu  ignorantur  utile  eft  Credere. 
Quifquis  autem  cernere  poteft  intus  eft  Difci-^ 
pulus  Veritatis,   foris  judex       ^ 
loquentis,  &c,  AgaWj  lUiqui  ^^'  ^^\ 

Difcipuli  vocantur,  utrum  vera  difl:a  fint  a-? 
^  pvicj  femctJpfos  confiderant,  interiorejn  fciU- 

M  in  i  tet 
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^  cet  iUajn  veritatem  pro  viri- 
^^^^"  ^bus  intuentes.     Jgainj  ^Per 

*  homines  (ignis  adrnpnemur  &  foris,  ut  ad  eum 

*  intro  converfi  eriidiamur,    quern  diligere  & 

^  noffe  beata  vita  t^.Again^go 
^  vero  didici  admonitione  ver- 

*  borum  tuorujn  nihil  aliud  verbis  qujim  admo- 
^  neri  hominem  ut  difcat— utrum'  ant^ni  vera 
^dicantur  euiji  docere  fplura  qui*  |e-intttsha^ 

*  bitare  cum  foris  loqueretur,  admpnuit.-  Quem 
^  jam   favente    ipfo  tar^to  ardentius  diligam, 

*  quanto  cro  in  difcendo  proveftior.  Veninta- 
^  men  huic  Orationi  tuae  pbilpc  habeoMaxi- 

*  me  gratiam,  quod  omnia  qusp  cpntradicerCj^ 
<  paratus  eram  prasoccupavit  atq;  diflblvit,  ni- 

*  hilq;  abs  te  dereliftum  eft,  quod  me  dubium 

*  faciebat,  de  quo  non  ita  mihi  Tefpondereit  ie- 
^  crptum  illud  Oraculum,  ut  tuis  verbis  affere- 
^  batur.  Thefe  Paffages  are  very  great,  and 
very  expref?  to  pur  purpofe,  as  indeed  is  the 
defign  ot  this  whole  Book,  being  a  Dialogue 
between  himfelf  and  his  Son  Meod^tuSy  where- 
in he  fhews,  that 'tis  not  by  Mens  Wprds  that 
we  receive  Inftruftion,  but  from  the  eternal 
Truth^  w^.  Jefus  Chrift  the  Word  of  God, 
who  informs  us  inwardly  of  all  Truth,  that 
fowe  may  underftand-how  truly  it  is  faid  by 
Divine  Authority,  that  we  flipuld  call  no  Man 
Mafter  upon  Earth. 

^g^iny  In  his  Book  de  libera 
2.^atl^'^**     ^rh^trio.      ^Donabit   quidem 

^  ^?us,  ut  Spero,  ut  tibi  val©-^ 

^am 
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am  refpondere,  v^I  potius  ut  ipfe  tibi  eadem> 
quae  fumma  pmnimn  Magiftra  eft  Veritatc  in- 
tusdocente,  refpondeas.    A- 

gain,  '  Veruntamen  quaefo  te  ^^'^-  ^^P-  ^• 
quid  de  ipfa  fapientia  putas  exiftimandutn  ? 
Singulas  quafq;  fuas  arbitraris  fingulos  quofq; 
homines  habere  Sapientias  ?  ^  An  verq  unam 
prxftoeiTe  communiter  omnibus  cujus  quanto 
magis  cjuifq;  fit  particeps,  tanto  eft  iapientior  ? 

Then  a  httle  after,  ^  Num  aliam  putas  efle  fa- 
pientianj  nifi  veritatem,  in  qua  cernitur  & 
tenetur  fummura  Bonum  ?  Then  again  more 

pofitively,  ^  Si  fummum  Bonum  omnibus  u- 
num  eit,  Oport^t  etiam  veritatem  in  qua  cer- 
nitur  8f  tenetur,  id  eft  fapientiam  omnibus  u-  . 
nam  efle   Communem.     A- 

gdi/fy    ^  Quod  ergo  unum  ve-       Cap,  xo. 
rum  videmus  ambo  fingulis 
mentibus,   nonne  utriq;  Jio- 
ft  rum  Commune  eft?  Mani-  ib\L 

feftiffime.     AgAtn,  Hoc  ergo 
verum    poteft   quifq;    fuum 
proprium  dicere,  cuni  incommutabilitcrcon- 
templandum  adfit  omnibus  qui  hoc  contem- 
plari  vaient  ?  Agawj  *  Quaprb-  ^      ^^ 

pter  nullo  modo  Negaveris 
efle  incommutabilem  veritatem  haec  omnia 
qua?  incoramutabiiiter  vera  funt  continentem, 
quam  non  poflis  dicere  tuam  vel  meam,  vel 
cujufquam  hominis,  fed  omnibus  incommu- 
tabilia  vera  cerncntibus,  tanquam  miris  mosdis  .\ 

fecretum  &  publicumiiimen  praefto  efle  ac  fe 

M  ni  4  pr«bere 
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*  prabcre  commu  niter.     Omne    autem  quod 

*  communiter  omnibus  ratiocinantibus  atq;  in- 
^  telligentibus  praefto  eft,  ad  uUius  eorum  pro- 

^  prie  Naturam  pcrtihere  quis 

Ibid.  ^dixerit?    Again  y    ^Tantum 

^  mens  debet  intelligere,  quantum  propius  ad- 

^  moveri  atq;  inhaerere  potuerit  incommutabili 

^  veritati.    JgaiHy '  In  tfeiplum 

.  Cap.  16.  i  redeas,   atq;  ihtelligajs  te '  id 

<  quod  attingis  fcntibus  Corporis  probare  aut 

^improbare    non  poffe,    nifi  apud  te  habeas  • 

'quafdam  Pulchritudinis  leges,  ad  quas  referas 

_  ^quaq;  pulchra  fentis  exteri- 

^^^^-  ^  us.      Again^   '  O  Suaviffima 

^  Lux  purgata  nientis  Sapientia-— Vae  quife  a- 

54^ertunt  a  lumine  tuo,  &  obfcuritati  fu«  dul- 

^  citer  inherent.  Again^  (which 

Lib.  3.  cap.  ^      ,  .^  ^  p^^^^^  ^^^^  remarkable) 

he  fhcws  that  we  cannot  conceive  any  thing 
better  in  the  Creature  which  efcaped  the 
thought  of  him  that  made  it,  by  this  Argu- 
ment^ becaufe  if  we  fee  any  thing  better  we 
muft  fee  it  in  the  Divine  Reafons.  ^  Neq;  enim 
^tupotes  aliquid  melius  in  Creatura  cogitare, 
^  quod  Crcaturge  Artificem  fugerit.  Humana 
^  quippe  anima  naturaliter  Divinis  ex  quibus 
^  pendet  connexa  rationibus,  cum  dicit  melius 
^  hoc  fieretquam  illud,  fi  verum  dicit,  &  videt 
,, . ,  ^  quod  dicit,  in  illis  quibqs  con- 

*  ^  nexa  eft  rationibus  videt.   A- 

gdmy  ^  Non  enim  Cogitatione  videret  fuilfe  fa- 
ciendum, 


\ 
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ciendum,  nifi  in  iis  rationibus  quibus  fafta 
funt  omnia.      ^g^Wy  ^  Si  tu 
laudaris  videndo  quid  facere       ^^^'  ^^* 
debeas,  cum  id  non  videas  nifi  in  illo  qui  eft 
incommutabilis  Veritas,  quanto  magis,  c^ 

1 5.  Jgain^ln  his  Book  de  vera 
Reltgione,   '  Noli  foras  ire,  in    ca^  39^  ^^^' 
'  teipfum  redi,  minteriore  ho- 

mine    habitat    Veritas.       A-       ibM.  Cap.  49* 
gawy  ^  Omnia  quae  de  hac  luce 
^  mentis  nunc  a  me  dida  funt,  nulla  alia  quam 

eadem  luce   manifefta  funt.    Per  hanc  enim 

intelligo  vera  efle  quae  difta 

flint.    Again  y   Non    aliunde       Cap.  55. 

Sapiens  Angelas,  aliunde  homo,  fed  ab  una 

incommutabili  Sapientia   & 

Veritate.      -^^^/;^,    Ecce  u- 

num  deum  colo,  unum  omnium  Principium, 

&  unam  Sapientiam,  qua  Sapiens  eft  quaecunq ; 

anima  Sapiens  eft. 

16.  Again  y  In  his  Epiftles. 
Veritas-lumenq;  animae  ratio-       ^t^fii^  aiVohf. 
halis  non  nifi  Deus  eft.    A-^  ^  .    ' 

ga^n,  '  Omnibus  animis  fe  frui     ./^f  •  ^^'  ^  ^'^ 

'  valentibiis  Veritas  communi- 
ter  prs^fto  eft.  •  Again^  Eo  ip-       Epift.  120.  aduih 
(6  quo  forinfecus  Dene  admo-    "^*^- 
nentem   Judicio   non    errante  approbamus, 
quid  aliud  quam  internum  lumen  Magiftrum 
nos  habere  teftamur  ?  Again^  ,„  .^ 

Dum  tamen  firmiffime  tene-    rSmP 

[  as  qubd  etfi  aliquid  falubri^ 

^        \  ^  ter 
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^  ter  per  me  fcire  potueris,  ille  te  docebit  qui 
^  eft  interioris  hominis  magifter  interior,  qui  in 
*cordetuo  tibi  oftendit  verum  efle  quod  dici- 
*tur,  &c. 

.  I  j.Agaw^  In  his  Book  de  Tri^ 

^c  Tnn.  Lib.  7.    ^if^tey  ^  Cur  ergo  in  Scriptu- 

^  ris  nunquam  fere  de  fapientia 
^  quicquam  dicitur,  nifi  ut  oftendatur  a  Deo 
*genita  velcreata.  Genita  fcilicet  per  quam 
^faSafunt  omnia,  Creata  verovel  fada,  fi- 
'  cut  in  hominibus,  cum  ad  earn  qusc  non  crea- 
^  ta,  nee  fa£ta,  fed  genita  eft,  convertuntur  & 

*  illuftrantur,  Jgam^  Speaking  of  theftrange- 
Defs  how  an  unjuft  Mind  Jhould  be  able  to 

fee  what  a  juft  Mind  is,/  Illud 

Ca^*6.  ^^^*  ^'  .  ^  mirabileeft,  ut  apud  ie  ani- 

^  *  *  mus  videat  quod  alibi  nuf- 

^  quam  vidit,  &  verum  videat,  &  ipium  ve- 

*  rum  fcilicet  juftum  animum  videat,  &  fit  ipfe 

*  animus,  &  non  fit  juftus  animus  quem  apud 

*  ftipfum  videt.    Num  eft  alius  animus  juftus 

*  in  aniiiio  nondum  jufto  ?  Aut  fi  non  eft,  quern 

*  ibi  videt,  cum  videt  &  dicit  quid  fit  animus 

*  juftus?  An  illud  quod  videt,  Veritas  eft  in- 

^  terior    prsefens  animo ,    drc^ 

.  .^'  -^^4/>,  ^  Vivendum  fie  efle  Dei 

^Miniftris,  non  de  aliquibus  auditum  credi- 

*  mus,  fed  intus  apud  nos  vel  potius  fupra  nos, 

, .      -         'in  ipfa  veritate  confpicimus. 

jigaiffj^ln  Deo  conipicimus 
J^  incomrautabilem  ifprmam  Juftiti«  fecund um 
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^quam  hominem   vivere  oportere  judicamus* 

Jgainy  Shewing  how  the  eternal  Word  differs 

from  the  Word  of  our  Mind,  or  ratlier  that  it 

docs  not  really  differ  at  all,  ^  In 

^  ilia  igitur  sterna  veritate  ex    7^  ^  '    ^'   ^^P' 

^  qua  temporalia  fftfta  funt  om- 

^  nia,  formam  fecundum  quani  fumus,  &  fer- 

^  cundum  quam  vel  in  nobis,  vel  in  Corpori- 

^  bus  vera  &  refta  ratione  aliquid  operamor, 

*vifu  mentis  alpicimus,  atq-,  inde  conceptam 

*  rerum  veracem  nptitiam,  tanquam  verbum  a- 
^  pud  nos  habemus,  &  dicendo  intus  gignimus, 

*  hec  a  nobis  nafcendo  difcedit.  The  Words 
are  in  themfelves  very  excellent,  as  well  as  Ve- 
ry remarkably  pertinent  to  our  ^prefent  pur- 
pofe.  To  which  w^  may  add  ^ 
that  Book  of  Ugh  which  he  ,,.  ^-  '^-  ^^P' 
fpeaketh  of,   and  wherein  he  ^ 

fuppofes  witked  Meij  to  readth?  immutable 
Rules  of  Juitice. 

18.  Jgaw^  In  that  imperfeSTreatife  which 
he  hzsDeGenefi  4/;f //>^r/i«?,fpeakingofthe  Wrf- 
dom  which  is  in  God,  he  calls  ^ 
it ,  lUg.  fapientia  quae  non  par-  ^^'  ^* 
^  ticipando  fapieps  eft,  fed  cujus  participationc 
^  fapifens  eft  ariima  quaecunq;  fapienseft.  And 
in  his  other  perfect  Treatife  of  that  Title 
he  fays,  ^  Aliud  autem  eft  lu-  ^  r> 

'  men  quo  illuftratur  Anima.     ^^'^'  '^-  ^^^^ 
—Nam   illud  ipfe   Deus  eft. 
Andy   Iijde  eft  quicquid  inteljigit. 

19.  Jgainj 
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19.  Again^in  his  Book  of  Evangelical  Quefq 

ons ,    fpeaking  of  the  Son  d 
iM'^Evin.Lib.    God,  he  fays,  ^Ipfe  eft  mentis 
I-  OP-  »•  X  noftrae  lumen. 

so*,  Agsiny  in  his  Book  ^^^  Confenfu  EvAngt- 

iiJtArum ,   he   has    thefe  poii- 
vc  Omftnf.  E-    tive  Words,  *  Nos  vero,  effe 

Sp!'*2i.  ^*^*    **    *  quandam  Summam  DeiSapi- 

^  entiam,  cujus  participatione 

*  fit  fapicns  quxcunq;  anima  fit  vere  lapiens, 

*  non  tantum  concemdimus,  verum  etiam  maxi- 

^  me  prsdicamus.  Jgam^  ^  Qua^ 
Lib.  2.    Cap,    €  propter  cum  fit  ipfe  Chriltus 

^Sapientia  Dei  per  quem  (ri- 

^ther  quam)  creata  funt  omnia,  cumq;  nul 

^mentes  rationabiles  five  Angelorumfiwh 

_ ..      ^  ^  minum  ,    nifi   participation , 

Lib.  3-  Cap.  10.     ,  .pg^^  fapientes  fiant.     Jgain\ 

*  Inde  rurfus  pergit  ad  teftimonium  Joannis,  xj 
^commendat  amicum  Sponfi  non  gaudere  nifil 

*  propter  vocem  fponfi.    Ubi  admonet  animam| 

*  humanam  non  de  ie  ipfa  fibi  lucere  nee  bearL 
^  nifi  incommutabilis  participatione  Sapientia:.  ' 

21;  Jgamyin  his  Book  de  Ci-l 

8.  Capri?'"  ^'^    ^^^^^^  ^^^  '  Si  fapientia  Deu^ 

^  eft,  per  quem  fafta  funt  om- 
^niaficut  Divina  autoritas  veritafq;  monftra- 
^vit,  verus,  Philofophus  eft  amator  Dei.  A] 
gain^  He  owns  thofe  Philofophers  as  coming 
neareft  to  the  truth  of  Chriftianity,  who  think 

Cap.  0  ^^"^  ^^  ^^^>  *Quod  &  rerum 

*  Crcatarum  fit  effedor,  &  lui 
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men  cognofcendarum ,  &  Bonuin  agenda* 
rum,  quod  abillo,  nobis  fit  &  Principium  Na^ 
turae,  &  Veritas  Dodrinae,  ^  Fcelicitas  Vit«» 

Whom  he  afterwards    calls, 
Principium  noftrum ,  lumen  ^  * 

noftrum,  Bonum  noftrum.  J-       cap^  jo^ 

gAWy  Haec  itaq;  Caufa  eft  cur 
iftos  ceteris  praeferamus,  quia  cum  alii  Philo- 
fophi  ingenia  fua  ftudiaq;  contrivcrint  in  re^ 
quirendis  rerum  Caufis,  8c  quinam  ejQTet  Mo'- 
dus  difcendi  atq;  Vivendi,  ifti  Deo  Cognito 
repererunt  ubi  eflet  Caufa  conftitut«  univer-* 
fitatis,  &  Lux  percipiendae  veritatis,  &  fons 
bibendae  Foelicitatis,  Sive  ergo  ifti  Platonici, 
five  quincunq;  alii  quarumlibet  gentium  Phi- 
lofophi  de  Deo  ifta  fentiunt,  ,  ,     .  ^ 

nobifcum  fentiunt.  Again ,  ,q;  *  -  "*  ^ 
Neq;  enifn  mult«,  fed  una 
Sapientia  efb,  in  qua  funt  immenfi  (juidam 
atq;  infiniti  thefauri  rerum  intelligibilium,  m 
quibus  funtomncs  invifibiles  atq;  incommu- 
tabilcs  rationes  rerum,  etiam  vifibilium,  quaa 
per   iftam   faftae  funt.     A^ 

^4/>,  Speaking  of  Angels,  ^Ab    ^^^^  i^-  Cap. 

'iis  confulitur  incommutabi- 
lis  Veritas,  tanquam  lex  aeterna  in  ilia  eorum 
Curia  Superna  \  neq;  enim  fibi  ipfi  funt  Veritas, 
fed  creatricis  participes  veritatis.  Ad  illam 
moventur  tanquam  ad  fontemvitae,  ut  quod 
non  habejit  ex  feipiis,  capiant  ex  ipfa« 


32.  Again^ 
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•,  ^  J  i-         ^2.  Jf^4/;i,   in  his  Book  de 

Veuta.  CVei..C.     ^^^^^^^^   Credendi^    ^  D^us  eft 

^  Veritas  nee  uUo  pafbo  fapiens 

*  quifquam  eft,  fi  non  veritatem  mente  contin- 
*gat. 

.^    ,  27.   -^^4/>,  In  his  Book  Ct?;?- 

.^fcapff^:  "^    ^^^  £/'#^^'«  il/.;./V*^/,  >  Per 

*  homines   commemoratio  ali- 
*qua  fignis  verborum  fieri  poteft^  Docet  autem 

*  unus  verus  Magifter,  ipfa  incorruptibilis  ve- 
^ritas,  folus  Magifter  interior,  qui  etiam  jam 

*  exterior  faftus  eft,  ut  nos  ab  extcrioribus  ad 
^  interiora  revocaret. 

24.  Againj  In  his  Book  de 

W.  Lib  T  Ca^  TeccAtorum  Mentis  &Remiffioney 
^ .      1 . 1,    ap.    ^  jjj^j  ^^^^  ^^  Evang^lio  pofi- 

^  tum  eft,  erat  lumen  verum 
quod  illuminat  omnem  hominem,  &c.  ideo 
didum  eft  quia  nuUus  hominum  illuminatur 

*  nifi  illo  lumine  veritatis  quod  Deus  eft,  ne 

*  quifquam  putaret  ab  eo  fe  illuminari  a  quo 
'  aliquid  audit  lit  difcat,  non  dico  fi  quenquam 
^  magnum  hominem,  fed  nee  Aqgelum  ei  con- 

*  tingat  habere  Doftorem. 

25.  Againyln  his  Commentaries  upon  the 

P films.  ^  Lumen  illud  undeani- 
in  Tfd.  7.  i  ^^  tanquam  lucernae  accen- 

^  duntur,  non  aUeno,  fed  proprio  fplendore  prae- 
r  «rT  0  ^fuiget,  quod  eft  ipfa  Veritas. 

In  PA/.  8.  j^^^^^  YiMs  Dei  virtus  &  fa- 

^  pientia  Dei  eft,  qua  illuftratur  omnis  quifquis 

^veritate 
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*veritate  fapiefls  ^fiicitui*.  ji- 
gain,  '  Eft  nofter  fol  juftititi^       ^^^*^-  ^«* 
^  Veritas  Chriftus,  non  ifte  fol  qui  adoratur  a 
^  Paganis  &  Manichaeis,  &c.  Scd  ille  alius,  cujus 

*  veritate  humana  natura  iiluftratur,  ad  qucia 

*  gaudent  Angeli.     AgMn,  Upon  thoie  words, 
Seni  forth  thy  Light    and  thy       .^^^^^^ 
Tr^^Jb,   fays  he,   Ipfe  eft  lujc 

^  tua  &  Veritas  tua*  Haec  nominaduo,  res  una* 
^  Quid  chim  aliud  lux  Dei  nifi  Veritas  Dei  ?  Aut 
^  quid  Veritas  Dei  nifi  lux  Dei?  Et  hoc  utrunq; 
^  unus  Chriftus.    Ego  fum  lux  mundi,  &c.  Ego 

*  fum  via,  Veritas  &  vita.   A-       mpfaUKj. 
gain  J  ^  Videte  quid  eft,  Fratres,  ^/  •  5  • 

^ in  anima  humana.    Non  habet  ex  fe  .lumen, 

*  non  habet  ex  fe  vires.  Totum  auteih  quod 
^  pulchrum  eft  in  anima,  virtus  Sr  fapientia  eft. 
^  Sed  nee  lapit  fibi,  nee  valet  fibi,  nee  ipfa  fibi 

*  lux  eft,  nee  ipfa  fibi  virtus  eft,  eft  qu^dam 
^  Origo  fonfq;  virtutis,  eft  quadam.radix  fapi- 

<  entise,  eft  qusedam  ut  ita  dicam  regio  ineommu- 
^  tabiiis  veritatis.  Ab  hae  anima  recedens  tene- 

<  bratur  aecedens    illuminatur.     Aceedite  ad 

<  eum  &  illuminamini.    Again,       jnPfah  iii. 
^  Ut  fcirent  fe  tanquam  lucer- 

^  nas  de  illo  lumine  quod  immutabiliter  lucet, 

<  aeeenfas.    Nulla  quippe  Creatura ,  quamvis 
^  rationalis  &  intellefbualis,  a  fe  ipfa  illumina- 
^  tur,  fed  partieipatione  Sempiternae  veritatis 
< aecenditur.    Again,  ^Semper       ^^ ^^^^^ ^^ 
^foras  exis,    mtro  redire  de- 

^  tredas.    Qui  enim  te  docet  intus  eft. 

36.  Again, 
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0,6.  Jgdin^  In  his  Expofi- 
Mxtof.  in  Evm.    ^^^^  q^  St.  ^ohn\  Gofpel.     Ha- 

^^^  ving  occa  fion  to  mention  thofe 

_  ^  words  of  the  Pfaimift ,  With 

^"^  '^*  thee  is  the  well  of  life,    in  thy 

light  m  Jballfee  light ;  fays  he,  '  In  terra  aliad 

*  eft  fons,  aliud  lumen.    Sitiens  quaeris  fontem, 

*  &  ut  per venias  ad  fontem ,  quaris  Incem. 
^  Fons  ille  ipfe  eft  lux.    Sitientibps  fons  eft, 

*c«co  lux  eft.      Again,   Hoq 

Traft.  1  ^  i  ipfum  animae  quod  Intelleftus 

>  &  Mens  dicitur,  illuminatur  luce  Supcriore* 

*  Jam  Superior  ilia  lux,  qua  Mens  humana  illu- 

>  minatur  Deus  eft.  AgAin, 
Traa.  i5.  4  Magiftrum  unum  omnes  ha- 

^bemus,  &  in  una  Schola 
Traft.  t9.      .     ,  Condifcipuli  fumus.     Again, 

Speaking  of  thofe  words,  ^  Accedite  ad  eum  & 
^  illtiminamini,  fojjis  he.  Si  ergo  accedendo  illu- 
^  minanuni,&  recedeodo  tenebramini,  non  erat 
!  ^  in  vobis  lumen  veftrum>  fed 

^  bemus  intus  Magiftrum  Chriftum.  Quic- 
^  quid  per  aurem  veftrum,  &  os  meum  capere 

*  non  potueritls,  in  corde  veftroad  eum  con- 
^vertiraini,  qui  &  me  docet  qoodloquor,  8r 
^  vobis   quemadmodum    dignatu'r    diftribuit. 

T  Ft  Again,  ^  Infinuavit  nobis  "ani- 

ra  .  23.  4  ^^^  humanam  &  mentem 

^  rationalem  quae  ineft  homini,  non  ineft  Peco- 
^  ri,  non  vegetari ,  non  beatificari,  non  illu- 
^  minari>  niit  ab  ipfa.  Subftantia  Dei,    Again, 

upon 
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upon  thofe  words,  ^  Ego  futn  lumen  mundr^ 
[ui  fequitur  me  oon  ambulabit  in  tenebris^ 
.ed  habebit  lumen  vitae,  faj^ 
he^  *  Non  enim  fufficit  diccfey  Trt«  3*4 
^  qui  me  fequitur  non  ambulabit  in  tenebris,  fed 
^  habebit  lumen; Addidit  enim  {rather. ttizxa)  vi-* 
^  ts.  Sicuc  ibi  ai^um  eft  quoniam  apud  te  fons 
*  vit«t  Videte  fratres  mei  quomodo  verba  domi^ 
^  ni  cum  illius  Ffalmi  vericate  concordent.    £t 

<  ibi  lumen  pofitumeft  cumfbnte  vitse,  &  ^  do- 
^  mino  diftum  eft  lumen  vits.  In  iftis  autem 
^  ufibus  Corpor^libus  aliud  eft  lumen,  aliud  fons. 
^  Fontem  fauces  qusrunt,  lumen  oculi.   Quan-* 

<  do  fitimus  qusrimus  fontem^  quando  in  tene* 
^  bris  fumus  qusrimus  lumen.  Non  eft  fie  a-: 
^  pud  Deum.  Quod  lumen  eft,  hoc  eft  fons« 
*Qui  tibi  lucet  ut  videas,  ipfe 

^  tibi  manat  ut  bibas.    Jgain^  ^^ 

^  Non  (ic  loquitur  Veritas,  intelligentibus  men-^ 
^  tibus  intus  loquitur ;  fine  fono  inftruit,  iiitelli- 
^  gibili  luce  pertundit. 

37.  AgAin^  In  his  Expofiti-*       ^    r  •  *  a 
on  on  tfe  firft  fipiftle  of  St.    s^&ni'l 
Joh^.     ^  Sonus  Verbbrum  no- 

<  ftrorum  aures  percutit,  magifter  intus  eft.  No- 
^  lite  putare  quenquam  hominem  aliquid  di€ere 
^  ab  homine.  Aclmonere  pojdTumus  pet  Strepi^ 
^tum  vocis  noftrs;  (i  non  fit  intus  qui  doceat^ 
^  inanis  fit  ftrepitus  noften  Adeo  fratres  vultis 
^  hofie  ?  Nunquid  non  Sermonem  iftum  omnes 
^  audiftis  ?    Qjiam  multi  tunc  indodi  exituri 

<  iunt  I  Qjiantum  ad  me  pertinet>  omnibus  lo- 
cutus  Turn.    Sed  quibus  unftio  iUa  intus  noa 

^  N  i\  Moquitur, 
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^  loquitur,  quos  Spiritus  Sandus  non  docct,  in- 

*  dodiredcunt.  Magifteria  forinfecus  adjuto- 
^ria  quaedam  funt,  &  admonitiones.     Cathc- 

*  dram  in  coelo  habet  qui  corda  docct. 

28.  Again  J  In  his  Volume  of 
vc  verbu  Dm.    Sermons.     '  Die  quia  tu  tibi 
^^^•8-  qumcn  nones,    Ut  multum, 

^oculuscs,  lumen  nones.     Die,  ate  tibi  lumen 
^noneffe,  &  elama  quod  Scriptum  eft,  tvt  illu- 
,_.    ,  ^     '  minabis  lucernam  meam  Do- 
sfm%     "^^'^^     'mmc,&c.    Jgah,  Nonium 

^  mihi  ipfe  lumen,  namfi  eflem 

*  nunquam  erraffem.  JgaWy  Lumen  tibi  effe, 
^  non  potes,  non  potes,  non  potes.  Agatny  lUu- 
^  minandi  fumus,   liimen  non  fomus.    AgAtn^ 

*  Vis  noffe  quid  es?  Tenebras,  Jgain^  Aijdies 
^  ab  Apoftolo,  fuifti's  aliquando  tenebrae,  nune 

*  autem  lux.    Sed  addit  lux.    Scd  ubi  ?  in  Do- 

*  mino.    Ergo  tenebrse  in  te,  lux  in  Domino, 

*  quia  non  tibi  potes  lucerc,  accedendo  illumi- 

*  naris,  recedendo  tenebraris,  quia  non  tibi  lu- 

^,  •     ^       ^men  tu  ipfe  es,  aliunde  illu* 
^l  ^-^c/?^  -^^    c  minaris.      JgJn ,   Nunquid 

*  angeliseodices  funt  neccffarii, 

^  &c.  Abfit  videndo  legunt.    Vident  enim  ip- 

^fam  veritatem,  &:  ilia  fonte  fatiantur,  unde 

'      .    ^  ^       ^nos  irrogamur.   '  A^ain^  Su- 

40.  penori  loco  propter  praeconi- 

^um  prxfidemus,   fed  in  una 

*  Schola  fcommunem  magiftrum  in  eoelis  habe- 

vcvm^^sscmo    '"^^^^    ^^^'''y  Conamini  CO- 
44^  *  gitare  tratres,  lumen  verita- 

-     •  tis* 
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*  tis,  luccm  fapienti«,  quomodo'ubiq;  prafens 

*  eft  omnibus,  &c. 

29.  There  are  a  few  more  remarkable  Paf- 
fages,  which  becaufe  they  happened  to  be  o- 
verlookM  in  their  proper  places,    I  fhall  now 
add  here.     *  Errores  &   falfe 
Opiniones  vitamcontaminant,    Q^^{f  ^'^'  4; 
fi  rationalis  mens  ipfa  vitiofa 
eft,  qualis  in  me  tunc  erat  nefciente  aliolu^ 
mine  illam  illuftrandam  eflb,  ut  fit  Particeps 
veritatis,  quia  non  eft  ipfa  Na-  r  ^  •  u 

tura  veritatis.     Again,   Do-    c^^ff  ^'^'   ^• 
cente  te  Magiftro  iatimo  in 
Schola  Peftoris.    Again.  ^  U-    ^^'"^J;:  Lib.  10. 

!_•  •  p  J  ^  •!.  Cap*  20. 

biq ;  Veritas  prafidcs  omnibus 
confulentibus  te  fimulq;  refpondes    omnibus 
etiam  di verla  confulentibus,  liquid^  tu  refpon- 
des,  fed  non  liquide  omnes 
audiunt.    A^ain.  Intusutiq;     ^^^^f^^^*  "; 

•i .     .  <^   -  '    .   .|.  y      Cap.  3. 

mini,  intus  in  domicilio  cogi- 
tatioriis,  nee  Hebra^a,  nee  Graeca,  nee  Latina, 
nee  Barbara  Veritas,  fine  oris  &  lingua  Orga- 
nis,  fine  ftrepitu  Syllabarum,  diceret,  verum 
dicit.       Again  y   Quis  docet 
nos  nifi  ftabilis  Veritas  ?  Quia         *^' 
&  per  creaturam  mutabilem  cum  admonemur, 
ad  veritatem  ftabilem  duci-       «  ^  ..    ru 
mur.     Again  J  Nee  enim  &1-    cap.  4. 
tus  Apollo  eft,  qui  in  fpelun-  ; 

cis, .  in  Montibus,  in  Nemoribus  nidore  thuris 
pecudumq;  caiamitate  concitatus  implet  ih- 
fanos,  fed  alius  profefto,  eft,  alius  ille  altuS 
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*  veridicus,    atqj  ipfa  (quid  eniiri  verbis  aAbi* 

*  am)  Veritas.    Cujus  vates  funt  quicunq;  pof- 

^  funt   tffe  fapientes.    Agsin  j 

Lif  ^  ^Ca  ^k!^'  *  Principium  creaturae  intcl- 
P-  V  i  leftualis  eft  JEterna  fapientia, 
^  quod  Frincipium  xnanens  in  fe  incommutabi- 
^  liter,  pulio  nK>do  cefTat  occulta  infpiratione 
^  vocationis  loqui  ei  Creatur^  cui  Frincipium 
^  eft,  ut  convertatur  ad  id  ex  quo  eft^  quod  ali- 
^  tcr  forma taac  Ferfefta  elfe  non  poffit.  Which 
laft  excellent  Words  let  me  prefent  to  the  En- 
gbfh  Reader,  as  MMdlebranche  tranflates  them. 
The  eternal  Wifdom  is  the  principle  of  all 
Creatures  capable  of  Intelligence.  And  this 
Wifdom  remaining  always  the  fame  never  cea- 
fes  to  fpeak  to  its  Creatures  in  the  fecretRecefs 
^  of  their  R^fon,  ^hat  they  may  turn  towards 
their  Principle.  Since  there  is  nothing  but  the 
view  of  that  eternal  Wifdom  which  gives  Be- 
ing to  Spirits  that  can  finifh  or  accomplilh 
them,  and  give  them  the  laft  Ferfedion  where- 
of they  are  capable. 

^  50.  if  any  Ihall  think  thefe  Citations  from 
St.  ^/y/i/^  long,  they  may  make  them  as  much 
fhorter  as  they  pleafe.  For  my  own  part  I 
could  eafiiy  have  ftayM  with  him  longer,  not 
only  becaufe  I  like  his  Company,  but  becaufe 
kit  has  abundance  more  to  the  like  purpofe.  But 
as  I  would  not  for  my  Readers  fake  go  through 
with  him,  fo  I  could  not  without  fome  de- 
pial  to  my  Subjeft  as  well  as  Humour,  have 
left  him  much  fooner.     And  now  I  have,  I 

hope 
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hope  to  be  excufed^  if  not  thankM,  for  tie 
pains  I  have  been  at  in  making  this  CoOeSHon^ 
which,  tho*  %t.Aufiin\  Works  are  common, 
yet,  confidering  how  large  thfey  are,  and  how 
th^y  may  be  commonly  read,   I  cannot  but 
think  to  be  of  fome  value  and  confideration* 
And  I  do  accordingly    recommend  it  to  be 
confidered  with  as  much  Heed  and  Atteption, 
as  it  is  put  together  with  Cafe  and  Fidelity. 
¥ou  fee  here  how  this  great  Dodor  and  Fa- 
ther of  the  Chriftian  Church  efpoufcs  the  No- 
tion we  are  upon,  and  expreffqs  it  with  great 
variety,  placing  it  in  all  its  Lights,  and  that 
it  may  be  the  better  feen  in  them,  doing  by  it 
as  the  Mafters  of  PerffeStive  do  by  great  fedi- 
fices,  fometimes  giving  a  view  of  one  (ide,  and 
fometimes  of  another,  that  fo  the  whole  Fa- 
brick  may  not  fail  one  way  or  other  to  come 
under  a  diftinft  view.    Some  of  his  Expreffi- 
ons  relate  to  the  prefcnce  of  the  Eternal  Rea- 
ion  to  Mens  Minds,  fome  to  the  Union  that 
the  Soul  has  to  the  intelligible  World.    Some 
again  to  the  impoilibility  of  our  being  a  Light 
to  ourfelves,  fome  tend  to  Ihew  that  God  on- 
ly is  our  Light,  Mafterand  Teacher ;  and  par- 
ticolarly  the   eternal   Word  or  Wifdom  of 
God.    Some  relate  to  the  interiority  of  Truth, 
fome  to  our  confultin^  it,  feeing  it,  and  re- 
ceiving Anfwers  from  it,  as  from  a  fecret  O- 
racle,    Sqme  to  the  Unity  of  Wifdom,  and 
Community  of  Truth,  and  our  participation 
of  both  Ti"Uth  and  Wifdom.    Some  to  thofe 
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Laws  of  Order  and  Proportion ,  thofe  Ideal 
Meafures  or  Reafons,  whereby 'we  judge  of 
the  Beauty  of  things  :  Aridfomc  again  to  our 
feeing  in- thofe  very  Ideal  Reafons^  whereby 
things  were  ma^e.  Some  to  the  Community 
of  Light  that  is  between  Angels  and  Men, -nay, 
even  between  Men  and  God  himfelf.  Sbme 
to  the  Original  which  the  Word  of  our  Minds 
takes  from  the  view  which  we  have  of  the  e- 
ternal  Truth,  imploying  the  real  Identity  be- 
tween our  Word  and  the  eternal  Word,  inaf- 
much  as  the  eternal  Woi'd  is  the  ObjeQ:  of  our 
Thought.  Some  to  the  Divinity  of  Wifdora, 
and  thence  inferring  that  a  true  rhilofopher  or 
lover  of  Wifdom,  is  a  lover  of  God;  Some  to 
the  fuperiority  of  that  which  inlight^ns  us, 
that  it  muft  be  fomething  better  and  more  ex- 
cellent than  the  Soul,  and  that  That  fuperiour 
Light  is  Divine.  Some  again  to  ftiew  tliat  the 
Objeft  of  our  Knowledge  and  of  our  Happi- 
nefs  is  the  fame ;  dnd  that  as  we  are^  not  Beati- 
fyM,'fo  neither  are  we  InlightnM  But  by  the 
\;^ry  Subftance  of  God,  with  other  things  of 
like  Nature,  as  the  Reader  may  obfervd  In 
jfine,  here  is  fuch  variety  of  Expreflion,  and 
diverlity  of  Pofture,  that,  there  is  hardly  ijide 
of  our  Syftem  but  what  is  fome  way  or  other 
turnM  to  our  view :  So  that  you  have  not  only 
his  Authority^  but,  as  it  were,  his  Comment  and 
Paraphrafe.  And  indeed  I  cannot  but  think  it 
'  a  little  Itrange,  that  a  thing  fo  varioufly  and 
fo  much  inculcated  as  this  is,  Ihould  fo  far  e- 
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Icape  the  notice  o£  Learned  Men,  as  this  feems 
to  have  done.  And  that  Men  who  d€al>  much 
in  Antiquity,  and  that  appear  confiderable  for 
their  Acquaintance  with  Ecclefiaftical  Writers, 
Ihould  yet  feemto  ftartle  at  this  Notion  as  a 
ftrange  Angular  Amufement.  But  if  fo,  at 
what  rate  do  thefe  Men  read  the  Fathers  ?  For 
whatever  becomes  of  the  Reafm  of  this  Notion 
(whereof  fome  other  Meh  may  perhaps  be  as 
competent  Judges  as  themfelves)  yet  fare  it 
cannot  be  pretended  to  be  altogether  deftitute 
oi  Authority^  or  to  be  fo  Novel ^  as  by  their  fur- 
prize  at  it,  and  prejudice  again  ft  it,  they  feem 
to  imply.  You  fee  that  here  the  Conclufion,.  or 
if  yoii  will,  the  Hypothefis  of  this  Theory  (for  I 
propofe  it  for  no  mbre^)  is  in  great  meafufe  St. 
Juftin^s ,  and  that  we  have  done  little  mot^ 
(I  mean  as  to  what  concerns  our  Underftand* 
ing  by  the  Divine  Ideas)  than  to  find  out  Pre- 
mifes  for  his  Conclufion ,  to  re/olve  it  into 
Principles,  difpofe  it  iiito  a  right  Method,  and 
reduce  what  lies  loofely  and  at  large  in  the  Sea 
of  his  Writings,  into  nie  order  of  a  regular  Sy- 
ftem.  But  as  to  the  Subftance  of  the  thing, 
there  he  has  been  in  great  meafure  before-hand 
with  us.  And  therefore,  fince  what  is  here 
propofed  to  the  view,  and  fubmitted  to  the 
Judgment  of  the  Rational  World,  is  in  the 
main  and  fundamental  Farts  of  it  the  exprefe 
Doftrine  of  St.  Jujfin  (who  by  the  way  deli- 
vers  himfelf  much  more  pofitively  in  it  than  I 
do)  I  fee  no  juft  Foundation  for  the  prejudite 
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or  imputation  of  Novelty  or  Siugularity,  nor 
fliould  I  reafonably  exped  it  from  thofe  who 
pretend  to  be  lovers  of  4ntiquity.    But  if  they 
be  indeed  fo,  they  fhouid,  after  all,  confider 
that  the  moft  ancient:  thing  is  Truths  which  is 
always  old  let  it  be  born  into  the  World  when 
it  will,  and  that  if  the  Propofition  of  this  The- 
ory were  neyer  fo  Novel  as  to  hvniane  Ac- 
counts, or  with  refped  tOi  the  tim^  of  its  ap- 
pearance among  Men ;  VQt  this,  as  every  Body 
knows,  is  no  juft  Objection  in  things  oi  a  Ra- 
tional and  Philolophical  Nature  (wherein,  as 
liberty  of  philofophizing  is  indulged,  fo  new 
•difcoveriesare  allowed  to  be  continually  made) 
whatever  force  it  may  have  in  matters  of  Faith, 
and  that  depend  upon  Piyine  Revelation.  But 
now  this  Theory  is  of  .as  Rational  a  Nature  as 
any  thing  that  pan  come  well  under  humane 
Cbnfid^ration,  and  accordingly  is  to  ftand  or 
fall  purely  by  Rational  Meauires :  So  that  in- 
deed I  need  not  to  hay e  produced  ib  much  Au- 
thority for  it,  v/ere  it  not  out  of  compliance 
with  the  Ipfjrmity  of  fome  Men  (I  beg  their 
pardon  for  fo  calling  it)  who  ha  ye  a  natural 
Prejudice  againft  whatever  wants  it,  thp'  o- 
therwife  neypr  fp  rational  in  itfelf ;  and  with- 
al  to  let  them  fee,  that,  if  they  plea fe,  after 
all,  to  think  me  in  an  ExtravAgance^  I  ani  nei- 
ther alone  in  it,  nor  with  ordinary  Company. 
31.  Iknowpo  ill  Confequence  that  can  be 
fairly  drawn  from  this  Hypothefis  rightly  un- 
iderftoodjfo  that  if  it  fhouid  appear  to  be  an  5r- 

ror, 
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ror,  it  would  however^  I  think*  be  a  very 
harmlefs  one.  But  I  knowfeverai  good  ones, 
and  fuch  as  are  of  thenidft  important  Moment 
For  tho*  our  Syftem  be  in  itfelf  purely  Philo- 
fophical^  ^nd  lb  has  a  right  to  the  ufual  Li* 
berties  and  Privileges  that  belong  to  Matters 
of  that  Nature,  yet  there  are  fome  great  things 
of  near  Concernment  to  Religion  and  Morafi- 
ty  that  depend  upon  it,  as  I  Ihall  now  briefly 
remark  in  a  few  concluding  Refledions,  wfa^ch 
perhaps  to  thofe  that  duly  confider  them,  may 
have  the  force  of  fo  many  Arguments: 

g2*  In  the  firft  place,  if  our 
Hypotliefis  be  true,  and  the  ^,  Reiirious  and 
account  here  given  of  Humane  f^^^he  S 
Underftanding  right,  then  it  ing  Principles. 
plainly  and  neceflarily  follows, 
that  there  is  a  God.  I  do  liot  fay  that  the 
Hypothefis  itfelf  directly  proves  it  (tho'  ki 
fome  parts  of  it  we  have  done  that  too)  no,  it 
rather  fuppofesit.  But  this  I  lay,  that  if  this* 
Hypothefis  concerning  the  manner  of  our  Ufi- 
derftanding  be  true,  it  clearly  iad  immediately 
follows  that  there  muft  needs  be  a  God,  ana 
consequently  all  thofe  rational  Confiderations 
whijch  have  b^en  offered  towards  the  jQiewing 
it  to  be  true,  are  inefFed  fomany  Arguments 
for  that  which  is  the  Foundation  of  all  Reli- 
gion,  the  ^eing  of  a  God.  It  is,  I  confels,  no 
unall  Prejudice  with  me  againft  the  othqt  Ac- 
counts of  Humane  Underftanding,  tli^t  they 
^re  all  of  ipheovC^xcept  oqe)   cppfiftent  with 
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Atbiijm.  The  Fool  that  fays  in  his  Heart  there 
is  no  God,  may  fafely  take  up  with  them,  and 
if  he  be  not  too  wuch  a  Fool,  may,  perhaps, 
find  fomething  in  Tome  of  them  that  may  be 
fojt  his  purpofe,  and  ferve  to  confirm,  or  at 
leaft  to  humour  him  in  his  Opinion,  or  rather 
his  Wi(b.  But  now  this  Hypothefis  is  plain 
Antipodes  to  it,  and  fuch  as  no  Atheifl:  can 
hold  'without  a  manifeft  Cofltradiftion,  fince 
*ds  by-  the 'Union  we  have  with  God  and  his 
Divine  Ideas  that  we  are  here  fuppofed  ca- 
pable of  Thought  and  Underftanding.  From 
every  Aft  of  which  we  may  as  well  conclude 
the  Divine  Exiftenceas  our  own,  it  being  as 
plaia  a  Confequence  upon  this  Hypothefis,  / 
thi»k^. therefore^  God  ^;  as,  Ithink^  therefore  I 

-'■  ^5.  And  as  this  Hypothefis  ftands  in  a  Dia- 
metrical oppofitiop  to  Atheifmy  fo  alfb  is  jt.  as 
dir^eft  afgainft  AriMpfmy  as  implyii^  the  co-ef- 
ftintia4iiy'  and  donfubftantiality  of  the  Divine 
W^(i }svit\i  God  the  Father,  fince  the  eternal 
W-ord  and  Wi^cJopi  of  God  is  here  fuppofed  to 
tie  thegreat  Ltiminary^of  the  whole  intelleftual 
World,  the  foveraign  and  univerfal  Reafon, 
whereof  all  Spirits  participate,  and  By  parti-^ 
cipatioh  of  whole  Ideal  Light  they  become  Ra- 
tiorial  or  Intelligent,  capable  of  Thought  -  and 
Underflanding,  being- only  jE;^/  to  themfelves, 
"dL^' ^t^  AfffUn  expreffesit,  out  not  Light.  God 
only, '•  according- to  this  Hypothefis,  is  that, 
and  therefore  (mce  the  Word^itf^  h^re  fuppofed 
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to  illuminate  us,  by;  fais  Ideas,  and  by  his  eter- 
nal Truths,,  it  follows,  that  according  to  the 
Principles  of  this  Theory,  the  Word  muft  be 
of  the  yeryJfameEfleQce  and  Naturd  with  God 
the  Father;  and  tho?  the  Perfon  of  the  one  be 
not  the  fame  with  the  Perfonof  the  other,  yet 
that  the  God-head  of  the^  Father  and  of  the 
Son  (as  ^iis  exprelTed  in  ihtAthapafidn  Creed)  is 
all  one,'  the  Glory  equal,  and  the  Majefty'  co- 
eternal.  Beiides,  it  ;is  further  to  becdnfider- 
ed,  that  as  our  Idea^are  fuppofed  not  to  be 
created,-  fo  the  TruPhy  which  we  -contemplate 
according  to  this  Hypothefis,  is  Neceffary,  E-, 
ternal,  and  Immutable,  and  confeqiietitly  not 
the  Creature  or  Effefit  of  God,  and  oonfequent- 
ly  of  the^  fame  Divino  Kature  witht  hifflii  And 
thenfliice,  afccordingffcb  this  Bypothefis  again, 
the  W^dr^isfuppofed  to  be  thi$  Ti^iitli,;  accord- 
ing to  what  he  fiys'  aflfo  of  himfelf^  /  am  phe 
ri^ayj  thetrutk^  mA  the  Jf//^.;  ds  al4b  iflibis  Ptey^r, 
SmStifie  4h¥fh  ihroMgb  (or  in) '  thy  Wuih  ,  thy 
word,  is  triitb   i  Kd^4'<^  aAij^^' •  ?J2f  (which 

is  not^fo  reafeoableto  uhderftand  (jf -the  WFit-    • 
ten  Word,  as  of  the  jJerfdnaliFi?!^ rf,  •th^  Word 
that  St.  5^^^  fpcaks  of  when  he  fays,  In  the  U^  ' 
ginning  was  the  wordy  i&Ci  '  And  fo  St.'  jd^fiin  unf 
derftamjs  it, '^  Quid  ergo:  Sanai-  '♦  ' 

^  fica  eos  m  Ventate,niff Sanfti-  ^i^fe/S  IT^ 
^  fica  eos^  in  me  ?  Et  hoc  a-  '  ^"^:  M'  '''\ ; 
<  pertius  ifl(inuare  non  <iefinic:  SertrU)- iiwuJt 
*  tuus  Veritas  eft.  Q»kl  ajiud  dixit,  quiwri  Sga 
•  .      '  ■  •   ''i  <■  Veritas 
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*  Veritas  fum?  Graecum  (][uippe   Evangeiium 

*  ^^^  habet,  (|uod  etiam  ibi  legitur,  ubi  didum 
*efty  in  Principio  erat  verbuto,  cre^  I  fay, 
fioce  the  Wori  is  here  fuppofed  to  be  that  very 
Nece£&ry,  Eternal  and  Immutable  Truth,  it 
hen^e  again  follows,  that  the  Word  is  truly 
sod  eflentiaHy  Divine,  and  that  it  was  not  onlv 
in  the  b^inning  with  God,  but  alio  was  God, 
as  the  facred  Evangelift  fpeaks.  Indeed  as  for 
thofe  that  fuDpoie  that  Truth  is  not  Neceflary 
ana  immutable  in  itf^,  and  by  its  own  Na- 
ture, but  made  fo  by.  the  pofitive  Cohftitution 
or  Legiilation  of  God ;  and  fo,  tho'  Hypothe- 
tically  Neceflary,  is  yet  abiblutely  ana  fimply 
Contmgent ;  and  tho*  perhaps  the  firft  of  the 
Creatures,  yetfuppofeitto  oe  really  as  much 
a  Creature  as  any  of  i^e  reft,  made  by  the 
free  and  arhitary  Will  of  God,  and  not  in« 
genderM  of  his  Subftance  by  a  neceflary  Ema- 
nation from  hjis  Being ;  I  fay,  they  that  con- 
ceive thus  of  Truth,  befides  their  undermining 
and  overthrowing  the  Foundations  of  Science 
and  Morality  (for  if  Truth  be  a  pofitive  thing, 
then  aU  is  overturned)  they  do  aUo  in  efieab, 
tho*  I  hope  not  apprehenuve  of  that  confe- 
quence,  fp<^Land  diveftthe  Word  of  his  Pl* 
vipity,  and  that  becaule  the  Word  being  really 
the  fame  with  Truth,  muft  underjgo  the  fame 
fate  with  it.  But  now  this  Divinity  of  the 
Word,  tipon  which  the  Truth  of  the .  Ckrifii*.n 
Eeligipn  does  as  much  depend  as  the  Truth  of 
Religion  in  general  does  upon  the  Being  of 

God, 
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God,  is  ifliour  Theory  very  fafely  and  iecurely 
lodged.  So  that  'tis  as  impoffibie  for  any  Man 
that  holds  this  Hypothefis  to  be  an  JrUn^  as 
to  be  an  A^hiefi. 

^4.  But  then  again  upon  the  Suppofition  of 
this  Theory  (whicn  methinks  fhould  be  another 
advantage  to  it)  we  are  placed  in  the  greateft; 
and  moft  immediate  dependence  upon  God«  If 
the  premifed  Account  of  the  manner  of  our 
Underftanding  be  true,  the  dependence  that 
we  and  all  other  intelligent  Beings  have  upon 
God,  will  be  fcmnd  to  be  as  great  as  a  Creature 
can  well  be  conceived  to  have  upon  his  Creator, 
and  that  it  makes  us  ib  very  dependent  upon 
him,feems  to  me  a  ftrong  Prefumption  that  it  is 
true.  For  as  'tis  Metaphvfically  certain  that 
we  depend  upon  God  vaftly  more  than  Men, 
evenamongft  the  Learned,  generally  imagine, 
or  are  willing  to  believe:  So 'tis  evident  that 
our  dependence  upon  God  has  a  great  influence 
uponReligion,as  being  the  Ground  and  Founda* 
tion  of  fome  of  the  principal  and  moft  weighty 
Duties  of  it,  which  we  owe  and  iuftly  pay  to 
God,  not  fo  much  perhaps  for  our  firft  recei- 
ving  our  Being  from  him,  as  upon  the  account 
of  that  immediate  and  continual  dependence 
which  we  have  upon  him.  So  thatnotwith* 
ftanding  the  bold  and  forward  offers  that  have 
been  made  by  fome  Men  towards  the  fettioj 
up  the  Creature  upon  a  bottom  of  its  otvn, 
cannot  but  look  with  a  very  jealous  Eye  upon 
all  fuch  Opinions  as  tend  to  leflen   that  ei^ 
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fcntial  dtpendence  which  we  have  tipon  God  5 
and  DutdnSm  is  to  me  a  PeUgia/t  in  Metaf^hyftcks. 
But  now  it  is  far  other  wife  as  to  this  Theory, 
wherein  that  Crcaturely  dependence  upon  God, 
which  both  Religion  and  the  foundelt  Meta- 
phyficks  require,  is  carried  out  to  its  full  extent. 
God  is  here  acknowledged  as  the  only  ObjeQ: 
that  is  truly  perfedive  of  our  Natures,,  and 
confequeni;}y  as  our  Light y  as  well  as  our  GooL 
We  are  here  fuppofed  to  depend  upon  God, 
ijot  onty  for  our  Being,  but  for  the  whole  Per- 
fcftion  bf^  it,  whether  it  bein  the  way  of  Uea^ 
or  in  the'way  of  Sentiment.  As  we  can  feel  no- 
tliing  unlefs  he  Modifies  us,  fo  neither  upon 
the  Principles  of  this  Syftem,  is  it  pofTible  that 
we,  orriie  brighteft  Intelligence  he  has  creat- 
ed, fhould  be  able  to  know  any  thing,  unlefs 
he  inlightenus,  and  that  not  only  Effedively, 
but  Obteftively. ,  For  in^fhort,  as  we  have  our 
intelleaual  Faculties  from  him,  fo  we  are  here 
fuppofed  to  have  our  Ideas  in  him,  without 
which  our  intelleftual  Faculties  would  be  as 
Eyes  Without  Light,  and  we  fhould  be  able 
to  fee  nothing  tho^  we  were  all  Mind.  So 
that  in  this  way  of  conceiving  things,  we  de- 
pend as  much  upon  God  for  our  VnderfianJUng^ 
as  the  grcatefl:  Anti-felagian  could  fuppofe  us  to 
do  as  to  our  Willy  as  being  no  more  able  to 
think  or  underftand  without  the  Divine  Light j 
than  we  are  to  Will  or  A6t  what  is  Good  with- 
out the  Divine  Guce. 

35.  Again, 
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55.  Again,  upon  this  Hypothefiis  we  are  ud- 
der peculiar  ingagements  of  Love  arid  Grati- 
tude towards  God,  whom  we  are  to  regard, 
not  only  as  our  Ghief,  but  as  our  only  Good, 
the  good  of  our  Underftandiiigs,  as  well  as 
the  good  of  our  Wills,  and  to  Blefs^  Thank 
and  Adore  him,  not  onljr  for  that  rational  Na- 
ture, and  thofe  intelleftual  Faculties  which  he 
has  given  us,  but  alio  for  the  immediate  Illu- 
mination of  that  Nature,  atid  for  belng'him- 
felf  the  luminous  and  excellent  Objeft.of  tliofe 
Faculties.  Had  God  only  btsen  the-caufe  of 
our  Pleafure ,  and  fomething  elfe  been  the 
light  of  our  Minds,  as  ^tis  riot  eafie  to  conceive 
how  God  could  be  fa  id  to  have  made  us  in- 
tirely  for  himfelf ;  fo  neither  is  it  that  he  fliould 
be  fo  completely  our  go\)dy  as  he  is  now :  Nor 
confequently  how  we  could  reafonably.love 
him  fo  intirely  as  now.  For  ftill  that  fome- 
thing elfe  would  have  a  fair  pretence  to  put  in 
for  a  part  in  our  afFeftionate  and  grateful  Ac*- 
knowledgements,  fince  whatever  is  the  Light 
of  our  Underftandings,  is  fo  far  perfedive  of 
our  rational  Nature.  For  the  prevention  of 
which  competition  it  appears ,  by  the  way^ 
very  reafonable  that  Sentiment  and  I4ea  fhould 
in  this  refpeft  alfo  go  together,  and  that  the 
fame  Divine  Being  that  is  the  caufe  of  our 
Pleafure,  Ihould  alfo  be  the  Fountain  of  our 
Light,  that  fo  our  whole  intelledual  Good 
may  concenter  in  God,  as  our  only  perfective 
and  beautifying  Objed.    And  fo,  according  to 

this 
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this  Hypothdis^  it  is.  All  our  frelh  Springs 
are  here  fuppoied  to  be  in  him,  the  Well  of 
Truth  as  well  as  the  Well  of  Lifiy  and  God  that 
caufes  our  Sentiments,  is  here  alfo  fuppofed  to 
fiirnifh  us  with  Ideas,  nay,  himfelf  to  be  our 
intelligible  Light.  He  is  therefore  no^r  the 
intire  good  ofour  Souls,  and  confequently  the 
Ifttire  Objed  of  our  AffeQrion,  and  there  now 
appears  a  particular  and  very  emphatical  Rea- 
fon  why  we  ihould  love  him  with  our  whole 
Mimdy  as  well  as  with  our  Hearty  Soul  and 
Strength.  In  ihort,  this  Hypothefis  does  not 
fend  us  one  way  for  thefurniture  ofour  Know- 
ledge, and  another  way  for  the  caufe  of  our 
Sentiments^  but  he  that  cauies  the  one,  is  here 
fuppofed  to  be  the  Objed  of  the  other,  and  fo 
all  Competitions  are  removed,  and  God  is  in- 
tirely  placed  upon  the  Throne  of  the  Heart : 
Where  let  all  theintelleftual  World  Love,  Blefs, 
Adore  and  Praife  him  ^  for  ever  and  ever , 
Jmeti^ 


i.  Sing 
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I. 

Ing^  thenje  blefs^d  Attendants  on  his  Throne^ 

Hymns  as  immortal  as  your  Joys  above  ^ 
e  Fountain  of  jour  Blifs  and  T^norvledge  own^ 
And  asyoujjbine  mth  Lighty  fo  burn  mth  Love. 


« 

Praife  the  great  Author  of  your  brighter  Day^ 
To  m  belm  a  Star^  toyou  a  Sun  :  ^ 
With  never  filent  Harfs  this  Tribute  fay ^ 
And  Haielujahs  that  ofe  Jtill  begun^ 


Toufee  the  fifing  Strings  of  Lift  and  Lights 
Which  mth  a  douile  Tide  your  Breajis  o^erflow^ 
Ofraife  the  beatifick  Obje0^  of  your  Sight y 
VrhofegooJ^syour  Life^and  iyy  whofeLigM  you  knqp^. 


IV- 

Touneed  not  fear  the  exhaufiingof  your  Lays^ 
While  ym  in  Song  exalt  your  Heavenly  Kjn^^ 
He  has  a  boundlep  Theme  to  employ  your  fraijep 
As  you  a  whol*  Etirnity  to  Sing. 

O  0  The 
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The  Paga;js  that  Worfhipped  the  Sun,  did  it, 
I  prefume,  for  his  Lighr^  as  well  as  for  his  Heat) 
and  truly  could  I  have  the  fame  Notion  of  the 
lun  that  they  had,  and  which  moll  People  now 
lave,  I  fliould  think  it  reafonable  if  not  to 
Worfhip  him,  yet  it  leaft  to  pay  him  fome  ve- 
ry peculiar  Acknowledgement ;  and  were  I  to 
Worfhip  any  CreaturCy  it  would,  I  think,  upon 
this  Suppofition,  bethel//;;,  which  is  general- 
ly prefumed  to  give  us  Light  as  well  as  Hexty 
and  by  that  Light  to  dilcorer  to  our  view  the 
Beauties  of  the  fenfible  World,  which  accord- 
ingly we  are  faid  to  fee  in,  and  by  the  Light  of 
the  Sun.  'But  this,  as  currant  as  it  panes,  I 
take  to  be  a , ver y  confufe  way  of  talking,  and 
fuch  as  proceeds  wholly  upon  the  prejudice  of 
Senfe,  as  moft  common  fornis  of  Expreflion  do. 
'Tis  falfe  in  both  the  Parts  of  it ;  for  the  Sun 
neither  gives  us  Light,  nor  does  Light  properly 
difcover  any  Objects  to  us :  For  Eight,  that  is, 
that  Light  whereof  we  are  inwardly  confcious 
when  the  Sun  Shines,  as  we  fay,  is  a  Senti- 
ment of  our  Souls  (as  much  as  d:Tdfie  or  a  Smell) 
upon  which  the  Sun  has  no  Powen  Nor 
can  this  Light,  as  being  a  Sentiment,  Ihew  or 
difcover  any  Objeft  to  us.  For  'tis  not  Senti- 
menty  but  Uea^  that  is  reprefentative  of  ObjeCts. 
'Tis  not  to  be  hop'd,  that  Philbfpphy  fhould  c- 
ver  prevail  againft  the]|  Corruptions  of  Preju- 
dice and  Cuftom ;  but  if  we  will  fpeak  of  things 
rather  as  they  are^  than  as  they  it^m^  I  think 
'  we 
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we  muft  fay,  that  the  material  Light  of  the 
Sun,  or  that  fubtile  Matter  that  iffues  from  it 
(which  is  the  only  Light  tiiat  theSun  can  be  triily 
faid  to  give)  ftriking  upon  oiir  Eyes,  upon  this 
luminous  Impreflion  a  Sentiment  of  Light  ft)l- 
lows,  and  upon  that  Sentiment  an  Idea  of  Bo* 
dy^.  And  this  makes  us  imagine  that  'tis  the 
Light  that  difco vers  the  Body  to  us,  toake^^it 
"vifihte^  as  we  fay,  and  that  we.  fee  the  Body  iii^ 
or  by  the  Light  of  the  Suii.  ''  And  fo  wddo^ 
indeed  in  a  large  and  improper  Senfe :  We  Tee 
Body  inafmuch  as  we  fee  thd  Idea  which  repre* 
fents  it  (for  properly  fpeaking  wedonot  fe«' 
Body  at  all)  and  ^e  maybe  faid  infomefehfe' 
to  fee  by  the  Light,  inafmuch  as  the  impreflion 
of  the  material  Light  with  that  Sentiment  of 
Light  which  follows  upon  it,  is  the  oceadoii  of 
our  having  that  Idea.  But  neither  does  the 
Sun  give  us  that  Sentiment^  nor  does  the  ma- 
terial Light,  or  that  Sentiment  of  Light  which 
we  feel  within  our  felvesf  Ihew  or  difeover  to 
us  the  Body  which  we  ate  faid  td  fee.  No, 
/'tis  the  Idea  only  which  does  that,  iand  ^tis  the 
Idea  only  whicn  we  properly  fee,  and  whereby 
we  fee,  thkt  is,  as  by  a  i^vov^x  tnedium^  the. 
Light,  whether  you  take  it  for  the  material 
Light  of  the  Sun ,  or  for  the  Sentiment  of 
Light,  contributing  no  otherwife  to  our  feeing 
Bodies,  than  as  they  may  be  occafions  of  our 
having  thofe  Ideas  which  reprefent  them,  to 
Qur  Minds.    I  fay  Minds  \  for  as  'tis  the  Idea 
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only  that  is  properly  feen,  and  not  the  Bodv ; 
IS0  ^tis  the  Mind  only  that  fees^  and  not  tne 
Eye,  Seeing  being  indeed  a  fort  of  ThinJkii^, 
and  terminating  immediately  up)n  Idea,  ^all 
other  Thought  does,  and  differing  no  other- 
wife  from  it  than  as  to  the  manner  of  our  ha- 
ying that  Idea,  which  I  need  not  further  ex-' 
plain.  I  know  how  hard  it  is  to  perfuade  Peo- 
le  out  of  the  prejudices  of  Senfe,  improved 
y  Cuftom  and  Education,  and  confirmed  by  a 
certain  Philofophjy  which  very  much  favours 
and  indulges  them,  and  we  are  forced  fome- 
times  to  comply  with  them  in  the  received 
forms  of  fpeaking ;  :but  however  we  may  taiky 
let  any  one  that  can  abftrad  from  thefe  Preju- 
dices employ  his  Thoughts  diftin£i:ly  about 
this  Matter,  and  conceivfi  any  otherwifeof  it 
if  he  cap.  We  do  not  then  truly  fee  by  the 
Light, of  the  Sim ,  any  more  than  we  ;gr^ 
firarm'd  by  his;Heat,r  but  we  fe.^  by  an  ^pu/t 
ligible  Light.  JFqr  we  fee  by  Idea,  and  (ince, 
according  to  the  Principles  of  this  Theory, 
that  Idea  is  in  God,  it  hence  follows^  th^t  God 
is  truly,  all  that  to  us  which  the  Heathens  of 
Old,  and  ^Inioft  all  People  now  vainly  ima- 
gine of  the  Sutiy  that  he  is  indeed  our  L^ht, 
the  Light  of  our  Minds,^  the  frue^  JJght^  as  the 
Evapgelift  fays,.,.or  our  intelligible  Light,  as 
sowou  ^Vb  ^t.  Aufiin  (pali^  him.  ^Deus 
Op.  i    ^  '  *'    *  intelligibilis  lux,  in  quOjj  & 

^,  *^qu9^  fif  per  quern  intelligi- 
..  J  ^  f  biliter 
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^  biliter  lucent,  quae  intclligibiliter  luccat  om- 
^'  nia,  and  thererore  ought  to  have  the  bigheft 
Love,  and  the  loweft  and  moft  proftrate.  ve- 
neration of  all  Spirits,  as  the  true  Sun  of  the 
intelledual  World,  the  bright  and  inlightning 
Objed  of  their  Underftanoings.  And  ther€>- 
fore  well  might  thjgSeraphick  Father  go  on,. at- 
tar he  had  laid  down  this  with  fome  other  Prin- 
ciples, to  this  Aft  of  Adoration,  ^  Exaudi,  Pe- 
>  us  meus,  Salus  mea,  Lux  mea.  Vita  mea^ 

36.  Furthermore,  if  the  Divine  Weas  are  th? 
rdeas  whereby  we  Think  and  Underftam^ 
as  by  the  whole  Tenor  of  this  Theory,  there 
appears  great  Reafon  to  believe,  then  it  wiU 
hence  follow  again,  that  the  Divine  Word  op 
Wjfdom  in  which  thofe  Ideas  are,  is^durpot 
ly  true  Teacher  and  Mafter  that  inlightens 
our  Underiiandings,  and  whom  confequeotly 
we  are  to  confult  by  all  inward  Applicatioo 
and  At];eotion  for  the  knowledge  (^  thoi« 
Truths  which  depend  upon  tliofe  Ideas,  Aj[id 
that  Words  ^  whether  Sfoken  or  Wrmeny  xn^ 
ftrud  us  no  otherwife  than  occafionally,  that 
is,  no  further  than  as  they  ferve  a^  figns  tQ 
admonifh  us  to  convert  our  Minds  to  hiol  who 
is  the  crue  intelligible  Light  of  them,  Accor^ 
ding  to  what  St.  Aufiin  has  more  largely  de- 
duced to  this  purpofe  in  hi$  excellent  Book  De 
Magiftroj  whiph  is  a  defigned  Profecutioa  tin4 
Improvement  oS  this  very  Notion.  Men  may 
fo^ak  to  th^  Ear,   but  he  ha^  his  Chair  in 
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Heaven  that  teaches  the  Heart.  Cdthedrsm  in 
catto  habet  qui  corda-  docet.  It  is  he  that  teaches 
Man  Knowledge,  that  gives  Underftanding  to 
the  Simple ,  and  that  Opens  the  Eyes  oftht 
Blind :  On  him  therefore  we  Ihould  fix  our  Eyes 
for  Spiritual  and  Intelleftual  Light,  and  to  him 
we  fhould  hnmbly  and  devoutly  apply  our 
felves  for  Inftruftion  in  the  words  of  Jot^  Thdt 
vifhichi  fee  not  teuh  thou  me^    Job  34.  J2. 

And  asa  further  improvement  of  this  (to  re- 
itiark  fomething  upon  this  occafion  that  relates 
to  Lenrnim  and  Study)  we  may  hence  fairly 
colled,  that  fince  we  underftand  by  the 
Divine  Ideas,  it  is  to  them  thzxtht  Bent  and 
Application  of  our  Minds  ought  to  be  directed 
and  addreffed  (for  which  way  Ihould  we  turn 
our  Eyes  but  whence  our  Light  comes)  and 
that  Books  ought  to  be  read  and  ftudied  no  fur* 
ther  than  as  they  ferve  as  Means  or  Occaflons 
to  fuggeft  to  our  Thoughts,  or  excite  in  our 
Minds  fuch  Ideas.  But  'tis  the  Ideas  themj 
felves,  and  thofe  Truths  which  refult  from 
them,  which  are  the  proper  Subjects  of  Study 
and  Contemplation,  fince  they  are  the  things 
which  we  immediately  perceive,  and  which 
hy  the  Perception  of  them,  render  us  truly 
Wife  and  Knowing:  For  fo  much  we  know 
(after  all  our  poring  in  Books)  and  no  more, 
as  we  perceive  of  Ideas  and  their  Relations, 
and  ^tis  to  be  fuppofed  that  we  Study  that  we 
may  know ;  and  therefore  methinks  tnofe  Ideas 

which 
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which  are  the  immediate  Otjjefts  of  our  Knpw- 
ledge,  fhould  be  alfo  the  proper  Subje£ls  of 
our  Study.  And  if  this  reflects  upon  the  com- 
mon Pradice  of  that  Exercife,  how  fhall  we 
help  it?  Men  have  a  wrong  Notion  of  Learn- 
ing, and  that  leads  to  a  wrong  Application  of 
Study,  There  is  a  certain  Perfon  that  has 
written  a  profound  Treatife  (too  profound 
indeed  for  me,  for  I  underftand  not  much  of 
it)  concerning  true  and  falle  Learning,  De 
eruditione  foUday  Superficiaria^  &  Falfa.  But  I 
think  there  is  no  great  need  of  being  fo  very 
Elaborate  upon  a  thing  of  an  obvious  Confi- 
deration.  Learning,  according  to  the  cleareft 
Notion  I  have  of  it^^  is,  in  fhort,  neither  more 
nor  leis  in  general,  th^a  Acquired  I(^nowledge : 
And  tfue  Knowledge  is  the  knowledge  of 
ThingSp  And  fo  it  was  accounted  in  the  firft 
and  beft  Ages  of  the  World.  This  w^s  the 
Wifdom  of  Adam  ia  Paradife;  and  this  was 
the  Wifdom  of  Solotnon ,  that  which  he  was 
poflefled  of,  and  that  which  he  j)rayed  for.  And 
the  Wifdom  of  the  Heathen  Philoldphcrs  (fuck 
as  it  was)  not  to  fay  alfo  the*  Fathers  of  the 
Church,  was  chiefly  of  this  kind.  Thpfe  ve- 
nerable Ancients,  upon  whofe  Writings  fome 
now  fo  value  themfelves,  were  thcmfelvcs 
chiefly  coaflderable  for  the  knowledge  of 
Things.  But  now  the  Tables  are  turned. 
Learning  is  now  changed  from  the.  knowledge 
f)f  Things  tQ  the  knowledge  of  Books.     And 
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accdrdingly  inftead  of  ftudying  Thi^s  j  Men 
ftudy  Books^   and  thofe  not  always  the  beft 
neither,  nor  in  the  beft  Order ;  and  that  Stu- 
dy which  was  formerly,  and  is  truly  the  pro- 
per Exercife  of  the  Mind,  is  now  become  the 
labour  of  the  Eye  and  of  the  Hand,  a  mere 
manusl  Servility.    Inftead  of  the  Sciences,  thofe 
neceifary  and  immutable  Truths  which  are 
the   FelHval    Provifion    wherewith   Wifdom 
fpreads  her  Table,  and  which  are  the  con- 
templation  of  Angels :   Men  now  ftudy  one 
another,  and  read  not  fo  much  for  intelledual 
light  as  for   reading^s  fake,    ufing  Books  as 
fome   do  the   Languages    wherein  they  are 
written,  more  as  an  £W  than  as  a  Me4ns  (where* 
by  the  Frogrefs  that  might  be  made  in  the 
knowledge  of  Things  is  very  much  retarded) 
and  fo  meafure  their  Learning,   not  by  the 
)uftnefs  and  exadnels  of  their  Underftandiogs^ 
and  the  clearnefs  of  their  Thoughts  and  Con- 
ceptions of  Things,    but  by  the'  number  and 
variety  of  Books  which  they  have  gone  over, 
and  he  isefteemed  the  moft  Learned  Man^  not 
that  has  the  cleareft  and  moii,  ratioqal  Headi 
but  that  has  the  biggeft  Common-pUce.     But 
after  all,  it-is  not  what  I  Read,  but  what  I 
Know  of  the  Nature  of  things  that  makesijie 
Wife,  and  if  I  can  be  as  Wife  by  reading  a 
few  Books ,   as  you  are  by   readfing  a  great 
many,  or  by  reading  no  Books  at  all,  on|yby 
my  own  j^rivate  Thoughts  aqtj  |lefle^ipns^ 
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by  the  mere '  Contemplation  of  Ideal  Truth* 
■ — Ay,  but  if  Menlhould  thus  betake  them-* 
felves  to  the  thinking  and  contemplative  Way, 
what  will  become  of  Old  Learning^  I  amfor-- 
ry,  and  a  great  unhappinefs  indeed  it  is,  that 
any  thing  fliould  be  called  Old  Learningj  that 
will  not  bear  the  teft  of  Thinking.  But  if 
by  Old  Learnwg  they  mean  the  Knowledge  of 
Truth  (as  indeed  I  know  no  other  Learning, 
whether  New  or  Old^  they  need  not  fear,  there 
is  no  fuch'  gf^^t  Danger  to  be  apprehended. 
Truth  is  ,a  thipg  of  a  fixed,  fettled  and  im- 
moveable Nature,  that  will  always  remain, 
the  fame  Yefterday,  to  Day,  and  for  Ever.  Nor 
will  Thinkipg  be  found  to  beany  Enemy  to 
it.  \  wifli  I  could  fay  the  fame  of  th^it  uncef* 
fant,  infatiable,.  promifcuous,  diforderl/  and 
injudicious?  Courfe  of  Reading  that  fome  ^ea 
lay  oiut' their  time  in,  to  the  Corruption  ra- 
ther thap  the  Improvement  of  their  natural 
Senfes>  'Ti$  plain  then,  that  they  who  ihaU 
talk  afisp  this  manner,  do  confine  what  they  call 
Old   turning  to  Boaks.     But  I  would  fain 

know  what  thofe  Books  were  written  for? 
Certainly  thofe  Books  were  written  for  th«f 
knowledge  of  Truthy  or  at  leaft  ^  ihould  be  fo. 
And  why  then  fhould  our  Learning  be  placed 
in  the  knowledge  of  thofe  Books  ?  Or  if  they 
will  ueeds  place  Learning  in  the  knowledge  of 
Booksy  Inftead^  of  Things^  why  muft  it  needs: 
f)f  ift  qU  Books?  But  after  all,  Books  whe-r 

ther 
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thcr  New  or  Old,  do  not  inlightcn  us ;  no, 
not  fo  much  as  for  the  feeing  of  tHemfelves, 
they  are  our  Ideas  only  that  do  that,  as  be- 
ing the  immediate  Objed:^  of  the  Mind,  and 
therefore  Ms  to  the  confideration  of  themy  and 
thofe  Truths  which  refult  from  them,  that  we 
arc"  dire£tly  and  finally  to  apply  our  Studies, 
and  to  Books  or  Men  (which  are  as  living  Books) 
no  farther  than  as  they  may  ferve  as  occafions 
to  prefent  fuch  Ideas  ^  or  Ideal  Truths  to  our 
intelledual  view.  But  in  what  Order  and 
Method  this  is  to  be  done,  I  l^ave  to  thofe  who 
have  profefledly  undertaken  to  confider  of  the 
proper  method  of  Study,  thinking  it  fufficient 
for  my  prefent  Purpofe,  as  well  as  mean  Abi-^ 
lities,  to  admn  and  poiQt  out  the  true  and  pro- 
per wjV^oi  it. 

Only  by  my  Reader -s  good  leave  I  fliall  ad- 
venture upoa  this  occafion  to  commend  to  him 
this  further  Remark,  that  there  are  three  things 
In  ^fis^^,  which  by  him  that  would -undertake 
to  treat  juftly  and  fully  of  it  (which  neither 
tny  Leifure  nor  my  Ability  fufficiently  qualifies 
me  for)  are,  as  I  think,  diftindly  to  be  confi- 
dered.  Firft  there  is  the  Objeflk  of  Study, '  Seconds 
ly^  There  i?  the  ngiethod  of  Study  ;  land  there 
is  laftly  the  manner  of  Study.  By  the  ObjeStoi 
Study,  I  ine^n  thofe  things  to  which  the  Appli- 
cation of  the  Mind  is  to  be  determinM,  which, 
as  we  have  ftiewn,  are  Ideas  and  Ideal  Truths. 
By  th&  Method  ^^i  Study,  I  mean  that  Order  c^ 

Priority 
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Priority  or  Pdfteriority,  according  to  Which 
this  Applicafion  is  to  be  made,  and  thefe  things 
are  to  be  confidered  and  made  the  Subjefts.  of 
our  Contemplation,  which  in  geberal  ought 
to  be  according  to  the  natural  Order  pf 
Dependency  which  the  things  have  among 
themieives  ;  but  what  that  is  I  pretend  not  to 
define.  By  th&  Manner  of  Study  here  as  a  di» 
ftinft  Head  of  Divifion  from  the  reft,  I  under- 
ftand  thofe  Means  and"  Ways  which  are  to  be 
ufed  in  this  AppUcation ;  Which  in  general 
are  thefe  two,  Reading  (under  which  I  com- 
prehend alfo  Converfation  with  the  Learned^, 
there  being  a  reading  ofMen  as  well  as  ofBooks) 
znd  Thinkings  or  private  Meditation-j  But 
chieflly  the  latter  of  thefe:  jFor  fince,-  accord** 
ing  to  the  Principles  of  thisTheoiy,  Ideas  and 
Ideal  Truths  (the  true  Objeds  of  our  Stidy) 
are  within  our  felves,  by  reaibnof  that  Union 
which  we  naturally  have  with  the  Divine  Word 
or  Wifdom,  the  univefial  Reafon  of  all  Spi- 
rits ;  it  follows  that  the  moft  direO:  and  na^ 
tural  Way  for  thedifcovcry  of  Truth,  is,  in^ 
ftead  of  going  abroad  for  Intelligence,  to. re- 
tire into  our  felves,  and  there  with  hunible 
and  filent  Attention,  both  to  confult  and  re- 
ceive the  Anfwers  of  interior  Truth,  even  of 
that  Divine  Matter  which  teaches  in  the  School 
of  the  Breaft.  According  to  that  Admoni* 
tion  of  St.  Aujiin^  who  advifes  that  we  ihould 
not  go   abroad ,    but  rather  enter  into  x>ur 
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|elve%  tnd  that  for  this  very  reafoiiy  becauft 
Truth  has  her  Habitation  in  the  inner  Alaal 
Nolitforsts  iriy  it^teiffum  redi^  i»  interkre  homing 
tsbitut  vmt4Sp  . 

jT.  Many  are  the  ufefiil  Inferences  that 
nugnt  be  ofFerM  to  Coofideration  from  this 
fruitful  Principle ; .  but  I  begin  to  grow  weary^ 
and  fo  perhaps  does  my  Reader  too.  But  let 
us  advance  one  ftep  further,  and  then  we  will 
gi  fit  down.  Be  it  then  in  the  lad  place  obferv^d^ 
that  this  Hypothefis  lays  the  Foundation  of 
Humilityy  which  itfeif  is  the  Foundation  of  all 
pradical  Religion,  as  low  as  is  pofiible^  and 
makes  Pride  appear  to  be  the  moft  unreafon- 
able,  I  was  about  to  fay,the  moOt  unphilofofhicd 
Sin  in  the  World ;  efpecially  that  Pride  which 
we  are  naturally  moft  fubjedto,  and,  which 
upon  fbme  Hypothefis  (that  particularly  which 
fuppoTes  our  Ideas  to  be  of  our  own  creating,  or 
to  be  th&Modjilities  or PerfeSfioM  of  (mr  ownSouls) 
there  is  no  inconfiderable  Colour  and  Pretence 
for,  and  which  perhaps  was  the  Pride  of  An- 
*  gels,  and  which  fo  foon  changM  them  into  De* 
vels  y.  I  mean  the  Pride  of  our  Knowledge  and 
Underftanding.  For  fince,  according  to  the 
Principles  of  this  Syftem,  we  are  fuppofed  to 
be  capable  of  Thinking  by  the  Union  which 
we  have  of  the  eternal  Ward^  %o  become  ra*« 
tional  and  intelligent  Creatures^  by  participa^ 
tioa  of  the  univerfal  Reafon,  and  adually  tQ 
underftand  by  the  Divine  Ideas  ^  that  is,  in 

one 
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le  word ,  to  be  all  Darknefs  in  our  felvcs, 
id  Light  only  in  the  Lord :  To  be  proud  of 
it  Knowledge  upon  theie  Principles,  is  to  be 
*oud  that  we  depend  upon  God,  which  is  in- 
»ed  a  proper  Argument  for  Humility,  aal 
le  beft  that  I  know  of,  but  it  muft  be  a 
range  Chymiftry  of  corrupt  Nature  that  ihail 
<:traa:  JBride  out  of  it.  Indeed  the  Dodrine 
f  Divine  Grace,  as  'tis  managed  by  St.  Ju/im 
gainft  the  Pelagian  Herefie  is  not  a  greater 
lortifier  and  fubduer  of  Pride  than  this  is. 
rhat  indeed  fubdues  the  Pride  of  Man  one 
iray,  and  this  another,  but  both  effedually 
1  their  feveral  kinds.  For  as  no  Man  has  rea- 
3n  to  be  proud  of  his  Goodnefsy  becauie ,  the 
pod  that  he  does  is  owing  both  firfl:  and  laft  to 
he  influence  of  the  Divine  Grace  preventing 
\Sy  that  we  may  have  a  good  Will,  and  work- 
bg  with  us  when  we  h^ve  that  good  WiU : 
io  no  Man  has  reafon  upon  this  Suppofition  ' 
^  be  in  the  teafl:  degree  proud  of  his  /C/wv- 
^edge ,  becaufe  ,  befideS  the  Divine  Concur- 
rence with  him  in  the  A£t  of  his  Under- 
landing  (that  which  before  we  Qz\l&A  formal 
rhought)  which  this  Hypothefis  allows  in  com- 
non  with  the.  reft,  tnere  is  this  peculiar  ia 
this  way,  that  the  Divine  Ideas  are  herefup- 
^fed  to  be  the  ObjeCi  of  it ,  and  we  to  fee 
md  know  fo  much,  and  no  more,  than  God  ^ 
is  pleafed  to  difcover  to  us  of  himfelf.  So  j 
that  every  way  Boafting  is.  excluded,  that  no    , 
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Flcfh  may  glory  in  his  Prefence,  but  that  he 

«  ,  /.  -r>..  that  Glories  fhould  Glory  id 

Y.f&i      '***    the  Lord,  fince  the  Word  cj\ 

God  moft  high  is  the  Fountai^ 
tf'  Wiflom ,  and  *B  Wifdom  cometh  from  the 
iMrdy  and  M>  fvkh  him  for  ever  :■  To  whom,  for 
all  theCommunications  of  his  Grace  and  Truth, 
be  univerfal  and  ev^lafting  Glory  and  Thankf- 
living.    Jmen, 
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